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PREFACE. 


T  is  iiol  inti'iKk'd  in  this  work  di  '^\\v  llic  liislory 
-  of  every  stcaiu  vessi'l  built  in  the  United  States, 
or  of  every  line  of  steam  vessels,  for  that  vvouhi 
I  be  an  impossibility,  as  many  of  the  records  of 
the  earlier  vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  lines,  are  n(i 
lon<;er  in  existence.  Besides,  many  of  the  vessels  lunc  had  no 
historical  interest  attached  to  them,  beiny  merely  a  duplicate 
in  ji'eneral  of  the  \'essels  of  the  period:  this  conld  also  be  said 
of  many  vessels  of  a  later  date.  The  vessels  named  or  his- 
torically noted  are  those  that  were  a  radical  chani^e  either 
in  hull  or  their  machinery  in  their  day,  or  were  prominently 
connected  with  some  of  the  lines  that  have  come  into  notice 
during  the  development  of  our  steam  navigation  interests,  or 
had  a  reimtation  for  high  S])eed. 

There  has  been  evei-y  endeavor  made  to  obtain  accuracy 
in  all  matters  of  detail  given  in  these  pages,  original  papers 
being  always  consulted  when  such  were  to  be  ol)tained.  B\it 
with  all  the  care  taicen,  ]ierfection  must  not  be  expected  in 
every  line  covering  such  a  ]ieriod  of  time,  and  especially  when 
details  were  not  always  given  the  Ix^st  of  care  for  preservation. 
It  is  through  pri\ate  papers  treating  on  these  subjects  under 
early  dates  that  the  history  has  been  connected  together  over 
this  brief  spai-e  of  time.  It  is  only  since  1870  that  we  have 
had  marine^  and  engineering  journals  devoted  more  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  I'ise  and  jirogress  of  American  steam  na\igation  has 
been  a  thing  of  very  gradual  developnn^nt.  Beginning  with 
the  experiments  of  John  Fitch,  who  propelled  his  boat  with 
vertically  hnng  oars  or  paddles,  we  trace  the  trials  made  by 
Stevens  and  Livingston  over  a  period  of  several  years,  with 
Oliver  Evans,  James  Runisey  and  othei'S  also  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  a  successful  steam  vessel.  I'ut  none  of  them 
were  able  to  sfri]<e  the  ha])py  con]])!nal  ion  of  forces.  That 
was  h-fl  to  Robeil  Fnllon.  After  he  had  demons!  laled  Ihe 
success  of  his  ]dans  through  the  building  of  llie  "('h'l'nionl," 
thei-e  were  several  who  laid  claims  to  pai'ls  oT  I  lie  conibin.il  ion 
us(-d  by  him,  and  who  endeavored  to  deprive  him  and  those 
associated  with  him  of  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise,  and  he 
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was  ciijiaucd  n]i  (n  llic  time  of  liis  dcatli,  in  1S15,  in  law-snils 
lo  maintain  tlic  i-ij;lils  j;i\cn  liim  and  otlicrs  liy  tlic  li'gislatiii'o 
(if  tlie  State  of  New  Yoi-lc.  It  was  not  nntil  181^4  that  the 
I'niied  Slates  Snjii-enu'  Courl  derided  ad\'ersely  to  Fulion's 
associates  u]»on  th(^  (jnestion  of  exclnsive  pi'ivile.i;(\ 

After  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Snpi-eine  Coui't 
a  field  was  o]ien  for  commei-cial  enterjirise  lliat  was  taken 
advantajic  of,  and  tlie  linildinj;'  of  steam  ^-essels  for  river 
Service  especially  tief^an  (o  show  a  marked  increas(\  Many 
imjirovements  made  at  that  time,  thonj;!!  crude  in  their  oriji- 
inal  f(n-ni,  were  tint  the  be.ninnin<;'  of  a  more  perfect  and 
finished  structnr-e  in  later  years. 

After  passing  thronfih  nniny  yeai'S  with  Avooden-liull 
vessels,  whose  form,  either  for  ocean  or  river  serA'ice,  conld 
not  be  excelhnl  by  any  nation  of  shipbnilders,  we  came  in 
abont  1S70  to  the  jieriod  of  a  radical  chan<;'e  from  w'ooden 
to  ii'ou  hulls — not  bnt  that  many  irondinll  vessels  had  been 
built  in  the  Tnited  States  ])i-ior  to  this  date — bnt  a  inor(_' 
.i4'en<'ral  adoption  of  iron  for  the  ]mr])ose,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  screw  ]iropeller  for  the  side  wheel,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  coni]»ound  euj^ine  foi-  the  simjile  en^^ine  in  sci-ew  A'essels. 
About  fifteen  years  aj^o  steel  hulls  and  ti-iple-expansion 
eufiines  were  introduced. 

The  furnishing  and  fitfinji-  of  our  steam  vessels  for  pas- 
senger service  has  kept  ])ace  with  the  ]n'ogress  in  the  other 
dejiartments  of  the  vessel,  so  that  now  our  jiassenger  steam- 
boats are  really  floating  palac'cs.  Thei-e  will  no  doul)t  be 
marked  advances  alony,  the  sauK.^  lines  in  the  future,  for  the 
AmericaJi  iiublic  are  ne\'ei-  conlent  fo  rest  under  preseni  con- 
ditions. 

The  author  fully  aiijiieciafes  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances he  is  running  counter  to  generally  accepted  traditions 
of  American  steam  navigation,  but  believes  the  facts  warrant 
the  conclusi(jns  arriAed  at. 

The  autlKu-  desires  io  exl<^nd  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  his  contributors  for  mat(M-ial  ]ilaced  at  his  service, 
as  well  as  for  their  \alued  counsel.  And  to  the  Ndiitical 
(Urjvltv.  of  Xew  York,  for  Ihe  usr^  of  many  of  their  cuts. 

I'rooklvn,  N.  Y.  t    tt    -ir 

J.  H.  MonrasuN. 


CHAPTEK  1. 
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|,UE  first  vessel  iiioved  liy  liic  pewcr  of  slcain  on 
flic  walei-s  of  lilt'  I'liifcd  Sfatcs  was  flic  iiivcu- 
fioii  of  Jolm  Fifcli,  of  Oonnccticut.  At  this 
lime  flic  maiinfactnriiig  infci-esfs  of  fhc  coiuifry, 
siiiall  as  tlicy  were,  caunot  be  said  1o  have  been 
in  a  very  healfhy  eoiiditioii.  as  flic  nation  had  huf  tlii-et' 
years  before  cnn'rj;ed  from  a  lonj;-  and  xcry  exha'usfive  wai- 
with  (ireat  Britain,  leaving;  them  (•oini>arati\-cly  pooi-  and  with 
a  heavy  ])iiblie  dclit  to  labor  under.  It  was  a1  about  this 
licriod  that  several  attcm|its  were  made  in  the  Uniled  States 
to  aiii)ly  the  sleain  cni;ine  to  the  i)ro]Milsion  of  a  \'cssel. 
There  was  not  at  this  early  date  a  steam  cuj^iue  in  vise  for 
any  practical  i)nr]iose  in  this  country,  unless  it  was  the 
atmosiiheric  engine  built  by  Josiah  Hornblower  for  the 
Schuyler  Coj)per  Mines,  in  Ne\\'  Jersey,  many  years  before 
Fitch's  invention.  There  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of 
these  atmospheric  enoines  in  Xew  Enjihind  at  a  date  prioi-  to 
llic  ]ve\'olutionary  "SA'ar. 

Fitch's  vessel  is  described  by  himself  in  a  lelter  1o  the 
('(ihniihidii  M(i<iii.zitie  of  December  Slh.  flSli: — "The  reason 
of  my  So  long-  deferring-  to  give  you  a  descriiitioii  of  the 
steamboat  has  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  com]ili- 
cation  of  the  works,  and  an  ap]ireliension  that  a  number  of 
drafts  would  Vie  necessary  in  older  to  show  the  jiowers  of 
the  machine  as  clearly'  as  you  would  «ish.  But  as  I  have 
not  lieen  able  to  hand  you  lierewith  snch  drafts.  T  can  only 
give  you  the  general  princiides.  It  is,  in  several  ])arts,  similar 
to  the  late  improved  steam  engines  in  Europe,  though  there 
ai'e  some  alterations.  Our  cylinder  is  1o  be  horizontal,  and 
the  steam  to  work  with  equal  f(M-ce  at  each  end.  The  mode 
by  which  W(^  obtain  what  I  take  the  liberty  of  terming  a 
vacuum  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new,  as  is  also  the  method 
of  letting  the  water  into  it  and  throwing   it  off  against  the 
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:lllllo^sllll('l■(■  ^\•i^lllmt  :iiiy  fi-iclioii.  II  is  ex]iecle(l  lliai:  the 
ciijiiiu',  wliicli  is  ii  twchc  iiicli  ryliiidin',  will  ni(i\c  witii  a 
clear  force  of  (•lc\i^ii  or  t\\cl\c  Imiiilred  \\ci<;lit,  aflei'  the 
frictions  arc  deducted.  This  foi-ce  is  (<i  act  aj;aiiisl  a  wheel 
of  eiyhleen  inches  diameter.  The  jiisloii  is  (o  iao\'e  ;iboiil: 
three  feet,  and  each  \ihration  of  the  piston  f^ives  the  axis 
about  fcu'ty  revolntions.  Each  revolution  of  the  axis  moves 
twelve  oars  oi-  paddles  fl\-e  and  a  half  feet,  which  v\'oi'k 
]ieri)endicuiarl\-  and  are  rejiresented  by  the  stroke  of  the 
])addle  of  a  eanoe.  As  six  of  the  paddles  are  raised  from  tlie 
water  six  more  are  enlerech  and  the  two  sets  of  paddles  make 
their  strokes  about  eleven  feet  in  each  revolution.  The 
cranks  of  the  axis  act  njion  the  jiaddles  about  one-thivd  of 
their  length  from  the  le\-er  end,  on  which  part  of  the  oar  the 
whole  force  of  the  axis  is  ajijilied.  Our  engine  is  placed  in 
the  boat  about  one-third  from  the  stern,  and  both  the  action 
and  reaction  turn  the  \\iieel  tiie  same  way." 

This  boat  A^as  built  by  Brooks  &  ^Vilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  45  feet  loui;  and  Ii*  feet  beam,  and  was  s'i'^'en  a  trial  on 
Auj^ust  li2d.  17S7,  but  was  not  able  to  make  moi'e  than  three 
miles  an  houi-.  Tn  the  sann_^  year,  another  and  larger  boat 
was  constructed,  being  tiO  feet  long  and  8  feet  beam  and  4 
feet  deep,  and  fitted  with  some  of  the  machinery  from  the 
tii-st  boat.  The  oars  of  the  old  boat  were  dis]iensed  with  in 
the  fitting  of  the  new  ))oat,  the  propelling  apparatus  iieiug  a 
system  of  paddles  which  were  suspended  from  the  upper  ends 
of  their  shafts,  and  mo\'ed  by  a  series  of  cranks,  one  to  each, 
laking  hold  at  tlie  middle  and  gi\'ing  them  almost  exactly  the 
motion  wliiiii  is  impaited  liy  the  Indian  to  his  paddle  when 
in  his  canoe.  During  the  suiumer  of  1788  the,y  made  a  tri[i 
from  Philadeli)hia  to  r.urlington,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver,  at 
a  slightly  increased  velocity  oAer  the  former  vessel,  in  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  This  vessel  was  named  "Pei-se- 
verance." 

"These  may  certify  that  the  suliscraber  has  frequent- 
ly seen  ^fr.  Fitch's  steam  lioat,  which,  witli  great  lal)or 
and  ])ersevei-ance,  he  has  at  length  completed:  and  has 
likewise  been  on  board  when  the  boat  was  worked  against 
both  wind  and  tide,  with  a  very  consideralde  d(^gree  of 
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velocity  by  the  force  of  steam  only.  iSh:  Fitch's  merit 
iu  const luctiug  a  good  steam  engine,  and  applying  it  to 
so  iisefnl  a  pnrpose,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  en- 
counigement  he  so  justly  deserves  from  the  generosity  of 
his  countrymen,  especially  those  who  wish  to  promote 
every  improvement  oi  the  useful  arts  in  America. 
"Philadelphia,  Dec.  12th,  1787. 

"  David  Eittenhouse." 

"  Having  also  seen  the  boat  urged  by  the  force  of 
steam,  and  having  been  on  board  of  it  when  in  motion,  T 
concur  iu  the  above  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitch's  merits. 

"  John  Ewincj." 

"  From  the  well-known  force  of  steam,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  of  those  who  encouraged  Mr.  Fitch  to  reduce  his 
theory  of  a  steamboat  to  practice,  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded far  beyond  my  expectations. 

"I  am  now  fully  of  opinion  that  steamboats  may  be 
made  to  answer  valuable  purposes  in  facilitating  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  United  States:  and  that  Mr. 
Fitch  has  great  merit  in  aj^plying  a  steam  engine  to  so 
valuable  a  purpose,  and  entitled  to  every  encouragement 
from  his  country  and  countrymen. 

"  Philadelphia,  Dec.  IStli,  1787. 

"  Andrew  Ellicott." 

In  1789  anotlier  boat  was  built  and  fitted  with  more 
power  than  the  previous  ones  had  been,  and  during  that  year 
and  that  of  17it0  it  was  tried  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
driven  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  This  was  named 
the  '"Thornton." 

An  account  of  some  of  tlie  difficulties  experienced  by 
John  Fitch  and  those  interested  with  him  in  these  experi- 
ments may  be  gathered  in  pa  it  from  an  article  written  by 
William  Thornton,  in  October,  1815,  entitled,  "A  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  Origin  of  Steamboats,  by  Dr.  Thornton,  Director 
of  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C."  :  "  Finding  that 
Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  whose  genius  and  talents  I  highly  respect, 
has  been  by  some  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 
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T  tliiuk  it  a  dnty  to  tlie  meiuoi-y  of  the  lute  Jolni  Fitcli  to  set 
forth,  witli  ;is  much  brevity  as  possilile,  tlie  fallacy  of  this 
opinion,  and  to  show,  nioreo\er,  that  if  Mr.  Fultou  has  any 
claim  Mhatever  to  originality  in  his  slcamlioat,  it  mnst  be 
exceediu,i>ly  limited. 

"  In  the  year  1787  the  late  John  Fitch  apjilied  for  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, etc.,  and  soon  after,  the  late  James  Rumsey,  conceiving 
he  had  made  some  discoveries  in  perfecting  the  same,  applied 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  patent;  but  a  company 
formed  by  Jolin  Fitch  under  his  State  patents,  of  which  the 
author  of  this  was  one  of  the  principal  shareholders,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  patent  of  Fitch  was  not  for  any  peculiar  mode 
of  applying  steam  to  navigation,  but  that  it  extended  to  all 
known  modes  of  jiropelling  boats  and  vessels,  contested  before 
the  Asseml)ly  of  I'ennsylvania,  and  also  before  the  Assembly 
of  Delaware,  the  mode  proposed  by  Jfr.  Rumsey,  and  contend- 
ed that  the  mode  he  proposed,  viz.:  by  drawing  up  the  water 
into  a  tube  and  forcing  the  same  water  out  at  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  or  boat,  which  was  derived  frctm  Dr.  Franklin's  works 
(the  Doctor  being  ome  of  his  company),  was  a  mode  they 
(Fitch's  company)  had  a  right  to,  for  the  plan  was  originally 
published  in  Latin  about  fifty  years  before  in  the  works  of 
Bournelli  the  younger;  and  two  of  Fitch's  comjiany  and  I 
appeared,  without  counsel,  and  pleaded  our  own  cause  in  the 
Assembly  of  I'ennsylvania,  and,  aftcn-  a  ^\•eek's  patient  liear- 
ing  against  the  most  learned  counsel  of  I'ennsylvania,  we 
obtained  a  decision  in  our  favor,  and  afterwards  also  in  Dela- 
ware. We  believed  and  contended  that  our  claim  of  propel- 
ling boats  by  steam  included  all  the  modes  of  propielling 
vessels  and  boats  then  known,  and  that  the  patent  was  for 
the  ajiplication  of  steam  as  an  agent  to  the  propelling  powers: 
and  the  decisions  of  the  legislatures  were  in  favor  of  this 
construction,  as  Mr.  Rumsey's  company  were  excluded  from 
the  right  of  using  steamboats  on  any  i)rinci]ile. 

"We  Avorked  incessantly  at  the  boat  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, and  some  account  of  onr  labors  may  be  seen  in  the 
"Travels  of  P)rissot  de  ^Varville  in  the  TTnited  States";  and 
under  the  disadvantages  of  never  having  seen  a  steam  engine 
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on  the  principles  contemplated,  and  of  not  having  a  single 
engineer  in  onr  company  or  pay,  we  made  engineers  of  com- 
mon blacksmiths,  and  after  expending  many  thousand  dollars, 
the  boat  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour.  Finding  great 
unwillingness  in  many  to  proceed,  I  proposed  to  the  company 
to  give  up  to  any  one  the  one-half  of  my  shares  who  would, 
at  his  own  expense,  make  a  boat  go  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour,  in  dead  water,  in  eighteen  months,  or  forfeit  all  the 
expenditures  on  failing:  or,  I  would  engage  with  any  others 
to  accept  these  terms.  E;(ch  relinquished  one-half  his  shares, 
making  the  forty  shares  eighty,  and  holding  only  as  many  of 
the  new  shares  as  lie  held  of  the  old  ones,  and  then  subscribed 
as  far  as  he  thought  proj^-r  to  enter  on  the  terms,  by  which 
many  relinquished  ooeli;»lf.  I  was  among  tlie  number  who 
])roceeded,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were  ready  for 
the  experiment.  The  day  was  appointed  and  the  experiment 
made  in  the  following  numner:  A  mile  was  measured  in 
Front  or  Water  street,  I'hiladeliihia,  and  the  bounds  projected 
at  right  angles  as  exactly  as  could  V)e  to  the  wharfs,  where  a 
flag  was  placed  at  each  end,  and  also  a  stop-watch.  The 
boat  was  ordered  under  way  at  dead  water,  or  when  the  tide 
was  found  to  be  without  moxcment:  as  tlie  boat  passed  one 
Hag,  it  was  struck,  and  at  tlie  same  instant  the  watches  were 
set  off:  as  the  boat  reached  the  other  flag,  it  was  also  struck 
and  the  watches  instantly  stopped.  E\'ery  precaution  was 
taken  before  witnesses;  tlie  time  was  shown  to  all,  the  experi- 
ment declared  to  be  fairly  made,  and  the  boat  was  found  to 
go  at  the  i-ate  of  eiglit  miles  jicr  hour,  or  one  mile  within  the 
eighth  of  an  hour;  on  which  the  shares  were  signed  over  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  afterwards 
\^•ent   eighty  miles  in  one  day. 

"  The  (io\ernor  and  Council  of  I'ennsylvania  were  so 
highly  gratified  with  onr  labors  that,  without  their  intentions 
being  previously  known  to  us,  (lovernor  MifHin,  attended  by 
the  Council  in  procession,  jiresented  to  the  company  and 
plaied  in  the  boat  a  su]jeib  silk  Hag,  pre|iared  expressly,  and 
containing  the  arms  of  I'ennsylvania;  and  this  flag  we  pos- 
sessed till  Mr.  Fitili  was  sent  to  France  by  the  comi)any,  at 
the  request  of  Aaion  Vail,  P^sij.,  our  Consul  at  Lorient,  who, 
being  one  of  the  company,  was  solicitous  to  have  steamboats 
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built  in  France.  John  Fitcli  took  tiie  flag,  unknown  to  the 
company,  and  presented  it  to  the  National  Convention.  Mr. 
Vail,  finding  the  workmen  all  put  into  requisition,  and  that 
none  could  be  obtained  to  build  the  boats,  paid  the  expenses 
of  Mr.  Fitch,  who  returned  to  the  United  States;  and  Mr.  Vail 
afterwards  subjected  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fulton,  when 
in  France,  the  papers  and  designs  of  the  steamboat  apper- 
taining to  tlie  company." 

In  March,  1786,  Fitch  received  a  grant  from  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  and  in  March,  1787,  from  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  and  about  the  same  time  from  the  legislatures 
of  tlie  tStates  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  for 
fourteen  years,  for  an  "exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  fire  and 
steam  to  navigation." 

On  June  22d,  1790,  Fitch  applied  for  a  patent  for  forcing 
a  column  of  air  through  a  trunk  or  trunks  filled  with  water, 
by  the  force  of  steam;  for  forcing  a  column  of  air  through  a 
trunk  or  trunks  out  at  the  stern  wdtli  bow  valves  closed  by 
the  force  of  steam;  and  for  applying  the  force  of  steam  to 
cranlis  and  paddles  for  propelling  a  vessel  through  the  water, 
which  patent  was  granted  August  26th,  1791. 

Improvement  was  suggested  in  almost  every  experiment, 
which  occasioned  him  to  make  such  frequent  drafts  for  funds 
upon  the  company  that  their  patience  became  exhausted,  and 
the  members  despairing  of  final  success,  and  being  probably 
influenced  'by  the  popular  want  of  confidence  in  the  project, 
refused  to  advance  any  more  money,  and  gradually  they  with- 
drew from  the  enterprise.  The  one  Fitch  most  regretted  to 
have  withdraw  his  support  was  a  watch  and  clock  maker  in 
Pliiladelpliia,  by  the  name  of  Voight,  who  had  been  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  his  mechanical  difficulties.  The  debts 
incurred  by  him  on  account  of  repairs  for  the  boat,  his  inabil- 
ity to  discharge  them  and  to  obtain  the  means  to  proceed  with 
his  experiments,  obliged  him  finally  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise,  after  years  spent  in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  its 
success  and  determination  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
His  genius  had  to  contend  with  ihis  peculiar  disposition 
and  intemperate  habits.  He  was  ever  groping  in  the  dark, 
urged  on  by  his  impulses,  and  this  subjected  him  to  many 
disappointments.     He   accomplished   more   in   propelling  his 
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boat,  crude  as  it  was  in  almost  every  particular,  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  But  he  was  like  many  who 
followed  him  while  trying  to  work  out  the  problem,  he 
fell  short  of  introducing  to  the  world  a  practicable  mode 
of  naA'igation  by  steam.  In  179C  he  made  an  experiment 
on  a  small  body  of  water  in  Xew  York  City,  known  then 
as  the  Collect  Pond,  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  Tombs 
now  stands  in  Centre  street.  This  body  of  water  extended 
from  where  Pearl  street  now  is  to  about  White  street,  with 
Elm  street  on  the  west  and  what  was  known  as  Orange  street 
on  the  east.  There  was  an  outlet  for  it  both  to  the  Hudson 
Eiver  by  a  course  along  where  (."anal  street  now  lies,  as  well 
as  by  the  East  Eiver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Peck  Slip.  His  experi- 
ments were  here  conducted  in  a  common  yawl  boat,  fitted 
with  very  crude  machinery,  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  made 
use  of  both  sidewheels  as  well  as  a  propeller  in  tlie  stern  of 
the  boat,  for  propulsion  in  these  experiments.  But  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  but  make  several  trials,  and  then 
the  boat  was  laid  aside. 

This  man  of  misfortune,  after  spending  years  in  poverty 
and  distress,  took  up  his  residence  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where 
he  died,  about  July  1st,  179S,  from  suicide. 

In  a  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  steamboat  case  of 
1815,  there  is  a  memorandum  regarding  John  Fitch,  by  John 
C.  Ward,  who  was  related  to  Daniel  Dod :  "  A  person  named 
Moore,  with  whom  the  writer  formed  an  acquaintance  in 
Xorfolk,  Va.,  in  1817,  was  personally  acquainted  with  John 
Fitch,  and  described  him  as  a  visionary  and  reckless  man,^ 
originally  bred  to  the  trade  of  watchmaker,  fond  of  mechanics,, 
dabbling  in  many  new  projects,  and  consequently  remaining 
poor." 

James  Rumsey,  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  John  Fitch  in  the  experimental  stage  of  steam  navi- 
gation, constructed,  in  1784,  a  boat  that  was  propelled  by 
cranks  and  a  series  of  "  setting  poles."  This  vessel  was  exhi- 
bited before  General  Washington,  at  Bath,  Va.,  in  September, 
1784;  but  the  project  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1787  he  con- 
structed a  boat  about  fifty  feet  long,  that  was  propelled  by 
admitting  water  through  a  trunk  on  the  keelson  of  the  vessel, 
and  by  means  of  a  steam  pump  discharging  it  at  the  stern. 
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This  means  of  propelling  ri   vessel  has  been  of  later  years 
known  as  hydraulic  propulsion,  and  has  not  proved  a  howling 
success  in  any  regard,  except  for  large  expenditures  of  money. 
This  boat  of  Rumsey's  was  never  put  to  any  practical  use. 
Leaving  the  I'nited  States  to  his  opponent,  John  Fitch,  whose 
patents   and   privileges  on   steam   navigation   in  the   several 
States  limited  Rumsey's  field  of  action,  he  sailed  for  London, 
where  he  built  another  vessel,  but  he  died  before  its  trial  in 
1793.     A   controversy   awts   carried  on  between   Rumsey   and 
Fitch,  in   17SS,   for   the   honor   of  the   first   discovery   of   the 
power  of  steam  as  applied  to  navigation.     The  disputed  point 
appears  to  have  been  whether  the  first  boat  of  Rumsey's  was 
operated   by   steam   or   not.     His   interests   while   in    Europe 
were  in  the  care  of  the  Rumesian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  debate  on  the  subject  by  the  friends  of  the  rival  claimants 
has  not  been  settled  even  to  this  day,  as  we  find  every  few 
years   some   enthusiastic   follower   of  one   or   the   other   side 
coming  forward   with   "newly   discovered   evidence"   to   start 
the  blaze  of  controversy  on  the   subject  anew.     In  this  dis- 
cussion between  Fitch  and  Rumsey  we  find  several  who  came 
forward  and  entered  their  claim  to  "having  thought  of"  the 
subject  of  a  steam  engine  prior  to  either  of  the  former,  and 
some  had  even  ventured  so  far  as  to   make  drawings   of  a 
steam  engine.     But  most  of  them  only  "thought  of  it,"  and 
that  was  as  far  as  they  got.     They  may  have  been  cautious 
about   bringing   their   advanced   mechanical   ideas   to    public 
notice,  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  their  valuable  discoveries. 

To  Oliver  Evans  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  effective 
application  of  the  high-pressure  steam  engine.  It  was  while 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  wheelwright,  about  1772,  that  his  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  power  of  steam  by  an  experiment 
that  was  made  for  amusement  by  some  of  his  neighbors'  sons, 
in  filling  a  gun  barrel  with  about  a  gill  of  water  that  was 
rammed  down  with  a  tight  wad,  having  previously  closed  the 
fuse  opening,  after  which  they  placed  the  breech  end  in  the 
fire,  when  it  soon  discharged  itself  with  a  loud  report.  This 
experiment  brought  to  his  mind  that  here  was  the  means  of 
propelling  a  wagon  indejiendent  of  animal  power.  He  made 
many  trials  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  study  and  thought 
on  the  subject,  but  the  results  gave  varying  success  for  sev- 
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eral  years.  In  17SG  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  improvements  in  Hour 
mills,  as  well  as  steam  wagons,  in  that  State.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  his  hobby,  and  he  was  considered  to  have 
the  "steam  mania"  of  those  days.  In  the  same  year  he  en- 
deavored to  interest  some  parties  in  his  steam  engine  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  hut  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not  until 
1801  that  he  completed  a  small  engine  having  a  6-inch  cylin- 
der and  18-inch  stroke,  costing  him  when  he  had  completed 
his  experiments  several  hundred  dollars.  This  engine  he 
used  to  grind  plaster,  and  afterwards  sawed  marble,  doing  its 
work  successfully. 

In  the  year  1802,  Captain  James  McKeever,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Louis  Valcourt,  built  a  vessel  in  their 
joint  interests,  of  80-feet  keel  and  18-feet  beam,  in  Kentucky, 
that  was  floated  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  fitted  with  an 
engine  and  boiler  built  by  Oliver  Evans.  The  cylinder  of 
the  engine  was  9  inches  diameter  and  36  inches  stroke,  and 
boiler  of  the  flue  type  of  42  inches  diameter.  The  river  having 
fallen  so  much  before  the  completion  of  the  vessel  as  to  leave 
her  high  and  dry,  and  the  river  not  likely  to  rise  sufficiently  to 
float  her  for  six  months,  the  engine  and  boiler,  etc.,  were  taken 
out  and  set  up  in  a  saw-mill,  where  it  operated  until  the  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  But  for  one  of  those  unfortunate  acci- 
dents which  so  often  defeat  the  best-laid  plans,  Oliver  Evans 
would  no  doubt  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  his 
steam  engines  in  successful  operation  on  a  steam  vessel  pre- 
vious to  those  on  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  who 
subsequently  carried  on  the  building  of  steam  engines  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  mechanics  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  erect  the  engine  in  the  vessel. 

In  1804  he  constructed,  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
machine  for  dredging  the  slips  of  the  city.  The  machinery 
was  placed  on  a  large  scow,  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  beam,  with 
a  steam  engine  5  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  by  19  inches 
stroke,  operating  the  machinery.  When  the  boat  and  ma- 
chinery were  completed  at  the  shop  in  Philadelphia,  it  fur- 
nished its  own  transportation  to  the  vSchuylkill  River,  wheels 
and  axles  having  temporarily  been  fitted  for  the  occasion, 
and  when  it  was  launched,  a  stern  wheel  was  fitted,  and  with 
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its  own  power  was  diiven  down  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware 
Eiver,  and  np  the  latter  river,  in  all  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  steam- 
boats. In  a  patent  suit  in  1S13,  he  says,  regarding  this 
dredge  boat:  "  But  in  this  I  was  sadh'  disappointed,  for  they 
made  no  allowance  for  the  disproportion  of  the  engine  to  its 
great  load,  nor  for  the  temporary  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
chinery was  fixed,  nor  the  great  friction,  ill  form  of  the  boat, 
etc.,  but  supposed  it  Avas  the  utmost  I  could  do.  Had  I  been 
patronized,  as  Mr.  FuiTon  was,  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years,  and  by  a  Mr.  Living- 
ston with  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  make  the  experiment,  I 
might  have  showed  steamboats  in  full  operation  before  Mr. 
Fulton  began  his  boat,  which  was  finished  in  1S07,  twenty 
years  after  I  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
tlu'ee  years  after  the  mentioned  experiment." 

His  son  George  Evans  opened  a  sliop  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
in  1S12 — this  was  the  next  year  after  Fulton  built  the  "New 
Orleans" — and,  in  ISIG,  built  high-pressure  engines  for  two 
western  ri\er  boats — the  '"  F)-ankiin  "  and  the  "  Oliver  Evans." 

The  steamboats  "  Etna"  and  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  that 
run  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  about  1S20,  were  each  fitted  with 
p]vans  higli-pressure  engines.  Push  and  Muhlenberg  were  his 
successors  in  business,  and  up  till  about  1810  were  at  the  old 
works. 

01i\'e)-  Evans  A\'as  also  the  first  who  made  use  of  the 
cylindrical-flue  steam  boiler. 

Elijah  Ormsbee,  of  Providi'uce,  B.  I.,  about  17!t2,  is  said 
to  have  constructed  a  small  engine  that  was  placed  in  a  boat 
and  operated  what  were  called  goose-foot  paddles,  but  alter 
a  few  trials  the  affair  was  laid  aside. 

In  March,  179S,  Eobert  E.  Livingston,  by  an  Act  of  the 
New  York  legislature  repealing  an  Act  of  17ST,  "  granting  to 
John  Fitch  the  sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  em- 
ploying the  steamboat  by  him  lately  invented,"  was  granted 
exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State  witli 
a  vessel  propelled  by  steam. 

Livingston  was  a  man  of  wealth  as  well  as  an  inventor. 
Earlv  in  17138  he  was  associated  with  Nicholas  J.  Boosevelt 
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and  Jolm  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  building  a  boat  on  what 
was  considered  new  piinciples,  the  engine  for  which  was 
constructed  by  Koosevell.  and  tlie  propelling  apparatus  from 
designs  by  Livingston,  which  ct)nsis(ed  of  wheels  with  verti- 
cal axis,  snbnu>rged  at  the  stern.  This  vessel  was  ready  for 
a  trial  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  but  it  failed  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  its  designers,  the  best  speed  attained 
being  about  three  miles  \)ev  hour.  Other  experiments  were 
tried,  one  of  which  was  in  1799  from  a  plan  of  John  Stevens, 
of  a  set  of  paddles  in  the  stern,  with  a  crank  motion,  driving 
the  boat  forward  as  they  rise  and  fall.  This  device  of  pro- 
]ielling  the  vessel  was  so  severe  upon  the  hull  as  to  make  it 
unfit  for  further  experiments,  and  that  plan  was  laid  aside. 
Livingston  and  Stevens  still  continued  their  experiments,  but 
with  all  the  money  at  their  command,  did  not  find  the  simple 
propelling  agency  to  bring  them  success.  Their  experiments 
came  to  an  end  for  a  time  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Livingston  as  Minister  to  France  in  the  fall  of  1800  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson. 

The  time  allowed  for  exhibiting  the  proof  required 
by  the  Act  of  1798  having  expired  without  its  produc- 
tion, the  legislature,  on  the  29th  of  iMarch,  1799,  on  the 
petition  of  Nicholas  .J.  Roosevelt,  representing  that  he,  with  his 
associates,  "had  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
endeavoring  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  said  Act,  but  that, 
from  various  unavoidable  accidents,  he  and  his  associates  had 
not  been  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  therein  con- 
tained," and  ''praying  that  no  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
their  non-compliance  with  tlie  conditions  in  the  said  law," 
passed  an  Act  by  which  the  law  of  1798  was  continued  in 
force  for  twenty  years  from  the  following  .June  1st,  provided 
that  the  several  conditions  were  complied  with,  as  in  the  Act 
of  1798,  within  two  years  of  June  1st,  1799.  Nothing  appears 
to  have  been  accomplished  under  this  Act. 

Livingston,  while  in  France,  met  Robert  Fulton,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  experiments  of  steam  navigation,  among 
other  things,  while  there,  and  in  1802-3  carried  on  several 
experiments  on  the  River  Seine,  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
latter  year,  made  a  trial  with  a  boat  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels,  which  showed,  with  improvement  in  the  engine,  they 
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inif;'lit  loolc  for  much  better  results,  althoug'li  tliey  had  not 
succeeded  in  oblainin^-  as  higli  a  rate  of  speed  as  was  aiitici- 
jiated  on  this  trial. 

Ill  this  year  (ISOM)  Li\iii}iston  wrote  to  friends  in  New 
York  to  ha^e  his  privileges  under  the  Act  of  17!)S  restored 
to  him  and  Fulton  for  twenty  3'ears,  as  they  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  The 
restoration  of  his  ju-ivileges  for  twenty  years  was  granted  in 
an  Act  passed  April  5tli,  1803,  giving  them  two  years  to  com- 
))ly  with  its  conditions,  which  were  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  Act  of  1708. 

So  impressed  were  Livingston  and  Fulton  with  the  results 
of  their  experiments  in  France,  that,  in  1804,  the  latter  made 
drawings  of  certain  parts  of  a  steam  engine,  which  he  gave 
to  Boulton  and  ^^'■ltt,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  make  for 
them,  with  directions  when  they  were  completed  to  ship  them 
to  him  at  New  York.  Fulton  was  engaged  at  this  time  and 
up  to  late  in  1800,  in  experimenting  with  a  torpedo  for  sub- 
marine purposes,  which  he  endeavored  to  have  adopted  by 
England  and  by  France,  when  he  returned  home,  where  he 
arrived  in  December  of  that  year. 

The  time  for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1803  by 
Livingston  and  Fulton  having  ju'eviously  expired,  without 
proof  of  their  ability  to  comply  with  its  requirements,  they 
made  a  further  application  for  another  extension,  which  was 
granted  them  in  an  Act  dated  April  5th,  1807,  for  the  space 
of  two  years  from  that  date.  This  made  the  second  extension 
of  time  granted  by  the  legislature  to  Livingston  sinc<'  the 
original  exclusive  ]u-ivilege  in  1708. 

John  Stevens'  early  attemjits  to  pi-opel  a  vessel  by  the 
agency  of  the  steam  engine  a])pears  to  date  from  1789,  for 
in  Februarj'  of  that  year  it  is  found  that  he  laid  before  the 
legislature  a  petition  relative  to  a  steam  engine  to  be  placed 
on  board  a  vessel.  The  next  year,  he  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  descriptions  of 
various  improvements  of  the  steam  engine,  among  others 
being  "A  mode  of  propelling  boats  by  steam''  :  "  The  cylinder 
lies  horizontally  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  near  to  each, 
end  of  it  are  attached  vessels  somewhat  more  capacious  than 
the  cylinder  itself,  nearly  filled  with  water  or  oil.     Into  each 
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of  these  vessels  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  alternately  ad 
mitted  and  propels  the  water  or  oil  into  each  end  of  the 
eyliudev,  and  by  this  means  the  piston  is  driven  backwards 
and  forward  by  the  action  of  the  water  or  oil  npon  it.  The 
piston  beinj^-  hollow,  is  made  of  the  same  specitie  gravity  of 
the  water  or  oil.  The  rod  of  the  piston  has  a  number  of 
teeth  which  catch  in  the  teeth  of  a  small  wheel,  on  the  axis 
of  which  is  fixed  another  large  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  catch 
on  each  side  into  the  teeth  of  two  rods  which  pass  through 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  to  the  ends  of  which  rods  floats  are 
flxed  which  operate  as  paddles  to  propel  the  boat  through  the 
water."' 

In  1791,  Stevens  commenced  the  building  of  an  engine 
under  this  patent,  and  had  it  nearly  completed  when  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work,  as  the  mechanic  upon  whom 
he  I'elied  for  the  execution  of  the  work  became  unreliable 
from  intemperate  habits,  and  Stevens  was  not  able  to  obtain 
another  man  capable  of  carrying  forward  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  enterprise. 

Seven  years  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  John  Stevens 
takes  any  further  active  part  in  the  development  of  steam 
navigation,  and  this  time  it  is  with  Livingston  and  Roosevelt 
as  before  noted.  The  engine  for  this  vessel  was  constructed 
by  two  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  country  at  this  time — 
Charles  Stoudinger  and  Smallman — the  latter  having  but  a 
short  time  before  been  employed  by  Watt  and  Boulton.  The 
patterns  for  this  engine  were  made  by  John  Hewitt,  the 
father  of  the  late  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
York  City.  The  engine  was  constructed,  after  their  plan,  at 
the  works  of  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  at  Belleville,  on  the 
Passaic  River,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  a  radical  defect  being 
found  in  its  construction,  it  was  laid  aside.  In  1802,  Stevens 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  rotary  engine  in  operating  a 
screw  propeller,  but,  after  many  experiments,  finally  aban- 
doned that  project  for  the  time,  and  returned  again  to  the 
reciprocating  engine  in  his  experiments. 

The  experiments  of  John  Stevens  with  the  screw  pro- 
peller, although  the  latter  was  not  original  with  him,  began 
in  1802,  and  was  continued  until  some  time  in  1806.  He  made 
use  of  the  four-bladed  screw  propeller;   steam  at  a  high  pres- 
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snre  for  those  days;  the  multitubular  boiler;  twin  screws;  and 
tlio  quirk-movinj;-  engine  connected  directly  to  the  proj)eller 
sliaft.  There  were  no  tools  nor  competent  workmen  to  prop- 
erly construct  the  steam  enj;ines  and  boilers  he  i)lanned 
between  1802  and  LSOfi,  so  success  became  impossible  under 
these  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  experiments 
ceased  just  prior  to  Fulton  commencing  the  construction  of 
the  "Clermont,"  and  the  better  prospect  of  success  through 
Ihe  use  of  the  paddle-wheel  caused  Stevens  to  adopt  that 
agent  in  his  later  experiments.  The  screw  propeller  was  not 
used  again  as  a  means  of  propulsion  until  the  "Robert  F. 
Stockton,"  built  in  England  by  John  Ericcson,  and  was 
bi-ought  to  this  country  in  1839.  A  very  clear  histor'y  of  these 
early  experiments  of  John  Stevens  was  given  in  a  pamphlet 
on  "  The  I'irst  Steam  Screw  Projieller  Boats  to  Navigate  the 
Waters  of  Any  Country,"  issued  some  years  ago. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill 
in  tliis  country  about  the  year  1800  may  be  derived  from  a 
report  made  in  July,  1801,  on  the  progress  making  in  the 
Philadelphia  pumjnng  engines. 

"The  large  cylinder  is  cast  in  two  pieces  and  united  by 
copper,  the  joint  being  secured  externally  by  a  strong  iron 
band  of  cast  iron,  18  inches  broad  and  weighing  1,200  pds. 
7,500  pds.  of  iron  was  used  to  make  the  cylinder:  it  is  GV2  ft- 
long  and  about  oSi/o  inches  in  the  bore.  About  %  of  an  inch 
was  first  to  be  cut  away.  Two  men  are  required;  one  almost 
lives  in  the  cylinder,  with  a  hammer  in  hand  to  keep  things  in 
order  and  attend  to  the  steelings;  the  other  attends  to  the 
frame  on  which  the  cylinder  rests,  which  is  moved  by  suitable 
machinery;  these  hands  are  relieved.  The  work  goes  on  day 
and  night.  One  man  is  also  employed  to  grind  the  steelings: 
the  work  only  stands  at  dinner  and  whilst  the  steelings  are 
being  changed,  which  requires  about  10  minutes  time,  and  in 
10  minutes  more  are  dull.  I  examined  the  same  and  found 
them  worn  14  of  an  inch  in  that  time.  Three  steelings,  which 
are  about  3I/2  inch  on  the  edge  are  fixed  in  the  head  piece  at 
one  time:  the  head  piece  is  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  and  6  inches  thick,  secured  on  a  rod  of  iron  8-in. 
diameter,  which  forms  the  shaft  of  the  water  wheel.  The 
workmen  state  that  the  boring  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of 
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April  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  about  3  months,  and 
that  about  0  ^Yeeks  more  Avill  be  required  to  finish  it.  Eight 
or  ten  liands  are  employed  on  the  lire  box  of  the  boiler;  the 
\Yrought  plates  of  which  it  is  made  are  imported  from 
England,  about  .38x32  in.;  tliat  made  in  this  country  is 
clumsy  stuff,  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  being  36x18  in." 

This  cylinder,  after  all  the  labor  expended  upon  it,  proved 
to  be  3s-inch  larger  diameter  in  the  middle  of  its  length 
than  it  was  at  the  ends. 

"  CLERMONT." 

Robert  Fulton,  after  his  arrival  home  in  1800,  commenced 
v^'ork  on  the  hull  of  the  first  successful  steamboat  in  the  world, 
tlie  contractor  being  Charles  Brown,  of  Xew  York.     This  ves- 
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sel  was  named  the  "  North  River  Steamboat  of  Clermont." 
•riiarles  Brown's  shipyard  was  at  this  time  on  the  East  River, 
on  what  was  an  island  surrounded  by  salt  marshes,  which 
extended  from  about  the  present  Stanton  street  on  the  south 
to  Third  street  on  the  north,  and  by  Lewis  street  on  the  west. 
and  on  the  east  by  the  shore,  where  Mangin  street  now  is. 
This  was  Manhattan  Island. 
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The  vessel  was  lanncliecl  late  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  it 
was  not  nntil  the  following  August,  after  considerable  delay, 
that  the  vessel  was  ready  for  a  trial  trip.  Her  dimensions 
were  340  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  depth  of  hold, 
with  28  inches  draft  of  water.  Siie  was  fitted  with  Watt  & 
Bolten's  engine,  having  a  bell  crank  motion,  with  a  cylinder 
of  21  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke  of  piston.  There  was 
one  copper  boiler  20  feet  long,  7  feet  diameter,  and  8  feet  wide. 
Water  wheels,  15  feet  diameter  and  48  inches  face;  and  main 
shaft  of  cast  iron,  4i4  inches  diameter.  The  length  of  this 
vessel  has  been  given  by  some  writers  as  133  feet;  that  was 
probably  the  keel  length. 

The  original  enrollment  of  this  vessel  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House  cannot  be  found.  The  enrollment  of  Maj'  14th, 
ISOS,  after  she  was  enlarged,  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

"No.  108. 

"Enrollment  in  conformity  to  an  Act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  entitled  'An  Act  for 
enrolling  and  licensing  ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  for  regulating 
the  same.' 

"  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  Clermont, 
Columbia  County,  vState  of  New  York, 
having  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  required  by  the 
said  Act,  and  having  sworn  that  he,  together  with  Robert 
Fulton,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  aiid  sole  owners  of  the  ship  or  vessel  called 
the  North  Ri^er  Steamboat  of  Clermont,  whereof  Samuel 
Wiswall  is  at  present  master,  and  as  he  hath  sworn 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  was  built  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1807,  as  per  enrollment  173  issued  at  this  port  on  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1807,  now  given  up,  the  vessel  being 
enlarged.  And  Peter  A.  Schenck,  Surveyor  of  the  Port, 
having  certified  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  has  one  deck 
and  two  masts,  and  that  her  length  is  149  feet, 

"     breadth "     17     "     11  inches, 
"     depth      "       7     " 
and   that    she   measures    182  ''Vss   tons.     That   she   is   a 
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square-sterned  boat,  has  a  square  tuck:— no  quarter  gal- 
leries aud  no  tigure  head. 

"Hands  and  Seals,  May  14th,  1808." 

An  account  of  the  trial  trip  is  thus  given  by  Cadwallader 
D.  Colden.  in  his  "Life  of  Robert  Fulton,"  1817: 

"  ^Ir.  Livingston  and  ilr.  Fulton  had  invited  many  of 
their  friends  to  witness  the  first  trial  :  among  them  were  the 
learned  Drs.  ^litchell  and  McXevin,  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  some  account  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  aud  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  experiment.  The  minds  of  the  most  incredu- 
lous, who  had  styled  the  boat  '  Fulton's  Folly,'  were  changed 
in  a  few  minutes.  Eefore  the  boat  had  made  the  progress  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  unbeliever  must  have  been 
converted.  The  man  who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expensive 
machine,  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  more  wisdom  than  to 
waste  his  money  on  such  idle  schemes,  changed  the  expression 
of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained 
her  speed:  his  complacent  smile  gradually  stiffened  into  an 
expression  of  wonder. 

"  The  jeers  of  the  ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor 
feeling  enough  to  suppress  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and 
rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a  moment  by  a  vulgar  aston- 
ishment which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  utterance,  till 
the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the  incredulous  multi- 
tude which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
congratulation  and  applause. 

"  The  boat  had  not  been  long  under  way  when  Fulton 
ordered  her  engine  stopped.  Though  her  performance  so  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  every  other  person,  and  no  one 
but  himself  thought  she  could  be  improved,  he  immediately 
perceived  that  tliere  was  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  her 
water-wheels:  he  had  their  diameter  lessened,  so  that  the 
buckets  took  less  hold  of  the  water;  and  when  they  were 
again  put  in  motion,  it  was  manifest  that  the  alteration  had 
increased  the  speed  of  the  boat." 

This  boat,  on  August  17th,  sailed  from  a  dock  in  New 
York  City,  near  the  State  Prison,  for  Albany,  on  her  first 
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voyage,  and  arrived  at  lier  destination  witliout  any  accident. 
"  She  excited  the  astonisliment  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had  not  heard  of  an  engine, 
much  less  of  a  steamboat.  There  were  many  descriptions  of 
the  effects  of  her  appearance  upon  the  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  river:  some  of  these  were  ridiculous,  but  some  of  them 
were  of  such  a  character  as  nothing  but  an  object  of  real 
grandeur  could  have  excited.  She  was  described  by  some 
who  had  indistinctly  seen  her  passing  in  the  night,  to  those 
who  had  not  had  a  view  of  her,  as  a  monster  moving  on  the 
waters,  defying  the  wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  flames  and 
smoke. 

"  She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance  from  other  vessels 
which  were  navigating  the  river  when  she  was  making  her 
passage.  The  first  steamboats,  as  others  yet  do,  used  dry 
pine  wood  for  fuel,  which  sends  forth  a  column  of  ignited 
vapor  many  feet  above  the  flue,  and  whenever  the  fire  is 
stirred,  a  galaxy  of  sparks  flies  off,  and  in  the  night  have  a 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance. 

"  This  uncommon  light  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
crews  of  other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  and  tide 
were  adverse  to  its  approach,  they  saw  with  astonishment 
that  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them:  and  when  it  came 
so  near  as  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were 
heard,  the  crews — if  what  was  said  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  be  true — in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  the  decks 
from  the  terrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to  go  on  shore, 
while  others  prostrated  themselves  and  besought  Providence 
to  protect  them  from  the  approaches  of  the  horrible  monster 
which  was  marching  on  the  tides  and  lighting  its  paih  by 
the  fires  which  it  vomited." 

Mr.  Fulton  was  himself  a  passenger  on  this  voyage,  and, 
upon  his  return,  published  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Albany 
and  return  as  follows: 

New  York,  August  21st,  ISO". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Citizen: 

SiK, — I  arrived  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  in  the 
steamboat  from  Albany.  As  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment gives  me  great  hopes  that  such  boats  may  be  ren- 
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dered  of  great  importance  to  my  country,  to  prevent 
erroneous  opinions  and  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  useful  improvements,  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  publish  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

I  left  New  York  on  Monday,  at  1  o'clock,  and 
arrived  at  Clermont,  the  country  seat  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday — time.  24  hours;  dis- 
tance, one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  On  Wednesday  I 
departed  from  the  Chancellor's  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Albany  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — distance,  40  miles;  time,  8  hours.  The  sum 
is,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  equal 
to  nearly  five  miles  per  hour. 

On  Thursday,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left 
Albany,  and  arrived  at  the  Chancellor's  at  0  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  I  started  from  there  at  7,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  Space  run  through, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  equal  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

Throughout  my  v.'hole  way,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, the  wind  was  ahead — no  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  my  sails — the  whole  has,  therefore,  been  performed 
by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  obt.  servant, 

RoBT.   Fulton. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Albany  and 
return,  to  his  friend,  llr.  Barlow: 

"My  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany  and  back  has  turned 
out  rather  more  favorable  than  I  had  calculated.  The  dis- 
tance from  New'  York  to  Albany  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles: 
I  ran  it  up  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  down  in  thirty.  I  had  a 
light  breeze  against  me  the  whole  way,  both  going  and  coming, 
and  the  voyage  has  been  ])erfoi-med  wholly  by  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine.  I  o\'eitook  many  sloops  and  schooners  beating 
to  windward,  and  jiartcd  with  tlu-m  as  if  they  had  been  at 
anchor. 

"Till'  power  of  [iro]>('lling  boats  liy  steam  is  now  fully 
proved.  The  morning  I  left  New  York  there  were  not  perhaps 
thirty  persons  in  the  city  who  believed  that  the  boat  would 
even  move  one  mile  per  hour,  or  be  of  the  least  utility;  and 
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while  we  were  putting  off  from  the  wharf,  wliicli  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  I  heard  a  nmnher  of  sarcastic  remarks.  This 
is  the  way  ignorant  men  compliment  what  thej'  call  philoso- 
phers and  projectors. 

"  Having  employed  much  time,  money  and  zeal  in  accom- 
plishing this  work,  it  gives  me,  as  it  will  give  you,  great 
]ileasure  to  see  it  fully  answer  my  expectations:  it  will  give  a 
quick  and  cheap  conveyance  to  the  merchandise  on  the  Missis 
sipjii,  Missouri,  and  other  great  rivers,  which  are  now  laying 
open  their  treasni-es  to  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen;  and, 
although  the  prospect  of  personal  emolument  has  been  some 
inducement  to  me,  yet  I  feel  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  immense  advantage  my  country  will  derive  from 
tlie  invention." 

About  two  weeks  after  the  experimental  trip  to  Albany, 
in  August,  the  "Clei-mont"  was  advertised  to  sail  between 
New  A'ork  and  the  former  city.  A  copy  of  a  few  of  the  notices 
in  the  daily  papers  at  the  time  were  as  follows: 

"  Sept.  2d,  1807. 

"  The  North  Kiver  Steamboat  will  leave  Paulus  Hook 
ferry  on  Friday,  4tli  of  September,  at  G  in  the  morning,  and 
arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday  in  the  afternoon.  Provisions, 
g((od  berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided. 

"  Th(^  charge  to  ea<'li  passenger  as  folhrws: 

"  To  Xettburg :>  Dolls. — Tinu^,  14  hours. 

"    l'ougld>;eepsie 4       "     —     "       17       " 

"     P:so]mis 41-  "     —     "       20       " 

"    Hudson  5       "     —     "       30       " 

"    Albany 7       "     —     "       30       " 

'•  For  ]ilaces,  ap])ly  to  ^^'nl.  Vandervoort,  No.  48  Conrtland 
street,  on  the  corner  of  (ireenwi<-h  street." 

The  notice  of  her  hrst  trip  is  given  thus:  "This  morning 
(Se])tember  ith)  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  Fulton's  steamboat  h-ft  the 
feri-y  stairs  at  Conrtland  street  dock  for  Albany.  We  under- 
stand she  had  24  passengei's."     The  latter  is  an  error,  for  the 
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passfMiger  list  consislcd  of  112  thronjih  pnsscujicrs  and  :>  way 
]iassciio('i's. 

Tlu-  followiiii;  advi'ilisfiiHiil  of  Hudson  K'nci'  li-avcliiij;' 
by  steaiuboafs  at  this  lime  will  be  iiittn-cstiii^-  reading  so  far 
as  time  and  accommodations  are  concerned: 

STEAMBOAT. 

For  the  Information  of  the  rnblic. 

The  Steamboat  will  leave  New  York  for  Albany  every 
Saturday  afternoon  exactly  at  (i  o'clock,  and  will  pass 

West  Point about  4  o'clock  Sunday  inorninj;. 

Xewburg    "       7  " 

Poughkeepsie    "11  "  "  " 

Esopiis    "       2  "     in  the  afternoon. 

Red  Hook    "       4 

Catskill    "       7  "  "        evening. 

Hudson     "       !l 

She  will  leave  Albany  for  New  A'ork  every  Wednesday 
morning  exactly  S  o'clock,  and  pass 

Hudson about  :i  o'clock  in  the  aftei-noon. 

Esopus "       S         "  "         evening. 

Ponglikeei)sie    "     12         "  at  night. 

Xewburg    "       4  "  Thursday  morning. 

^^'est  Point "       7         "  "  " 

As  the  time  at  whi'-li  the  boat  may  ai-rive  at  the  different 
places  above  mentioned  may  vary  an  hour  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  wind  and  tide, 
those  who  wish  to  come  (m  board  will  see  the  necessity  of 
being  on  the  spot  an  hour  before  the  time.  Persons  wishing 
to  come  on  boaid  frona  any  other  landing  than  those  here 
specified,  can  calculate  the  time  tlie  boat  will  pass,  and  be 
ready  on  her  arrival. 

Innkeepers  or  boatmen,  who  bring  passengers  on  board 
or  take  them  ashore  from  any  part  of  the  river,  will  be  allowed 
one  shilling  for  each  ^person. 
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Priuo  of  the  passage.' — fi'om  New  York 

To  West  Point   |2.50 

"    Newbiii-fi' 3.01) 

"    Pou,ii'hk<'<'psie    0.50 

"    Eso]>us   4.00 

"    Red  Hook    4..50 

"    Hudson  5.00 

"    Albany    7.00 

Fi'oni  Albany 

To  Hndson  f2.00 

"    Eed  Hook    3.00 

"    Esopus   3.50 

"    Pous'likeepsie   -i.OO 

'•    Xewi)!!!'!;-  and  West  Point 4.50 

"    New  Yoi-k 7.00 

All  the  passengers  are  to  ]tay  at  the  rate  of  -14.00  for 
evei-y  twenty  nsiles,  and  half  a  dollar  for  every  meal  they  may 
take. 

Children  from  4  to  5  years  of  age  to  pay  half  price,  pi'o- 
vided  they  sleep  two  in  a  berth,  and  whole  ])riee  for  each  one 
who  recprests  to  occupy  a  whole  berth. 

SerA'ants,  who  pay  two-thirds  price,  are  entitled  to  a 
Ijerth;  they  pay  half  price  if  they  do  not  have  a  berth. 

Every  passenger  paying  full  price  is  allowed  GO  pounds  of 
baggage;  if  less  than  whole  price,  40  pounds.  They  are  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  ptound  for  surplus  baggage. 
Storekeepers,  who  wish  to  carry  light  and  valuable  mer- 
chandise, can  be  accommodated  on  paying  3  cents  a  pound. 

]'assengers  will  breakfast  before  they  come  aboard.  Din- 
ner will  be  served  up  exactly  at  4  o'clock;  tea,  with  meats, 
which  is  also  supper  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  break- 
fast at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  one  has  a  claim  on  the 
steward  for  victuals  at  any  other  time." 

Like  all  new  inventions,  her  machinery  was  the  subject 
of  much  care  and  attention  for  the  first  season,  the  weak 
points  developing  very  (luickly  after  the  vessel  was  in  ser- 
vice. The  cast-iron  shaft  and  the  water-wheels  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble. 


The  "Clennont"  cdotiiiMed  to  run  dnriiij;  the  remainder  of 
(he  season  on  the  same  ronU',  and  durinji'  tlie  winter  was 
lenjiihened  and  i;i\en  an  iuci-eased  beam.  In  the  sprinji-  of 
18(18  slie  was  a^ain  i)nt  on  the  roule,  ^\■llel•e  slie  eontinued  to 
do  service  as  a  passenj;cr  boat  nnlil  .Inly,  1814,  wlien  with- 
dra\An  from  further  service,  as  the  "Richmond"  had  been  just 
completed. 

As  a  fnrtlier  encouragement  to  the  ])lacing  of  steamboats 
n\utn  tlu»  riA'ers  of  the  t^tate,  the  New  York  Legislature,  on 
April  11th.  18US,  passed  a  bill  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  jirotection,  of  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to 
Livingston  and  Fulton. 

Livingston  and  Fulton  afterwards  built  the  following 
steam  vessels  for  the  Hudson  River  service,  viz.: 

"Car  of  Neptune,"  1808;  "Paragon,"  1811;  "Fire  Fly," 
1812;   "Richmond,"  1813-14. 

The  success  of  Robert  Fulton  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  side  paddle  wheels  in  his  experi- 
ments. This  means  of  pro]mlsion  liad  l)een  on  trial  in  this 
country  prior  to  Fulton's  use  of  them.  Thf^y  were  tried  on 
a  small  scale  by  Nathan  Reed  at  l»anvars,  ^fass.,  in  178!);  by 
Samuel  ^lorey,  at  Bordentown,  N.  -L,  in  17!I7;  also  by 
Nicliolas  .J.  Roosevelt,  who  was  associated  with  Livingston 
and  Stevens. 

As  there  was  no  i)art  of  the  original  "Clermont"  that  was 
an  in\'ention  of  RolxMt  Fulton,  though  he  obtained  patents  at 
a  subsequent  date  on  improvements,  his  theoretical  knowledge 
of  steam  navigation  and  its  adaptation  to  piactical  purposes 
was  the  cause  of  his  success.  He  knew  very  nearly  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  experiments,  and  his  ability  lay' 
in  selecting  those  fea.tui-es  that  v\ere  of  value  and  bringing 
them  togetliei-,  so  they  were  first  seen  in  the  "Clermont."  He 
must  certainly  have  had  mechanical  ability  of  no  mean  order 
for  that  day  to  have  accomjilished  so  much  at  one  stroke.  He 
found  whei-e  changers  could  be  made  to  advantage;  bnt  the 
location  of  th("  machinery  in  the  vessel,  so  that  it  float  on  an 
even  keel,  was  a  great  triumph  for  him.  He,  or  his  engineers, 
were  fortunate  in  that  regard.  P.uilders  of  the  jtresent  day, 
at  times,  have  theii'  own  troubles  in  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  weights. 
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"  PHENIX." 


The  .small  aiiioiinl  of  iiitoiiiiatiou  Ihal  lias  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  this  \('ssel,  is  vrvy  sni-jirising',  Mkeu  we  take 
into  consideration  that  it  was  built  just  opposite  New  York 
City,  and  but  a  few  months  after  the  com]iletion  of  the  "Cler- 
mont." Probably  tlie  writers  have  given  us  all  the  data  on 
the  subject  that  Avas  placed  at  their  service,  or  to  be  obtained. 
There  appear  to  be  some  differences  between  the  accounts 
related  by  the  best  authorities  and  many  facts  regarding  the 
\'essel  during  the  few  years  of  its  service,  that  seem  to  be 
irreconcilable.  This  was  the  second  steam  vessel,  in  the 
Ihiited  States,  counting  from  the  "Clei-mont"  as  the  first 
vessel,  and  was  the  tirst  of  Amei'ican  build,  of  hull  and 
machinery,  ^^'riters  have  named  it  as  anywhere  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  steam  vessel  in  the  United  States. 

'!l'he  earliest  writer  that  can  be  found,  was  Prof.  James 
R(un\'ick,  of  Columbia  College,  in  ISoO,  who  says: — "In  the 
meantinu^  Tjiviugston's  former  associate,  the  elder  Stevens, 
liad  jiersevered  in  his  attempts  to  construct  steamboats.  In 
his  enterprise  he  now  received  the  aid  of  his  son,  and  his 
l»ros])eets  of  success  had  become  so  flattering  that  he  refused 
to  renew  his  jiai-tnershij)  with  Livingston  and  resolved  to 
trust  to  his  own  exei-tions.  Fulton's  boat  was,  however,  first 
ready  and  secured  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  luivilege  of  the 
State  of  X(nv  Yoi'k.  The  Stevens  Avere  but  a  few  days  latei- 
in  moving  a  boat  with  the  required  \elocity,  and  as  their  ex- 
pei-inients  were  conducted  sejiarately,  have  an  equal  i-ight  to 
tlu^  honors  of  invention  with  Fulton.  Iteing  shut  out  of  the 
•waters  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  by  the  monopoly  of  Living- 
ston and  Fulton,  Stevens  conceived  the  bold  design  (tf  con- 
veying his  boat  to  the  Delaware  by  sea,  and  this  boat,  which 
was  so  near  reajiing  the  honor  of  first  success,  was  the  first 
to  navigate  the  ocean  by  thel^o^^•er  of  steam." 

Then  Prof.  Charles  King,  also  of  Columbia  College,  in  a 
lecture  on  the  "Progress  of  Xew  Ym-k  City,"  in  1851,  says  of 
this  vessel:  "The  ]ialm  thus  gained  by  Fulton  was  closely  con- 
tested by  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  X'.  J.,  who,  long  in  con- 
cert with  R.  K.  Livingston,  had  made  (^x]ieriments  in  steam 
as  a  means  of  propulsion,  but  now,  aidcnl  by  the  genius  and 
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practical  and  iiu'chanical  skill  of  his  son,  Ivobcil  L.  Stevens, 
was  oiK'i-atinj;-  sciiaratcly.  Almost  siniultanconsly,  bnt  yet 
behind  by  that  fatal  (luartei-  of  an  houi-  which  determined  the 
fate  of  so  many  enteipiises  and  so  many  hnman  beinf^s,  both 
men  and  women,  llr.  Stevens  prodnced  independently  of  Fnl- 
ton's  plans  and  experiments,  his  steamboat  "I'henix,"  but,  pre- 
cluded by  the  monopoly  which  Fulton's  success  had  obtained 
for  him  of  the  waters  of  >\'ew  York,  iSIr.  Stevens  first  em- 
ployed her  as  a  i)assage  boat  between  this  city  and  New 
I'runswick,  and  finally  conceived  the  bold  purpose  of  sending 
her  around  to  I'hiladelphia  by  sea:  and  he  executed  it  suc- 
cessfully. His  son,  Kobert  L.  Stevens,  went  around  with  the 
boat  in  the  month  of  June,  ISdS.  A  fierce  storm  overtook 
them.  A  schooner  in  company  was  driven  out  to  sea  and  was 
absent  many  days,  but  the  "Phenix"  made  a  safe  harbor  at 
I>arne<;at.  whence,  when  the  storm  abated,  she  proceeded 
safely  to  Philad(djiliia  and  j)lied  many  years  between  that  city 
and  Trenton."  He  also  said,  "that  hollow  and  concave  water 
lines  in  the  bow  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
steamboat  "Phenix."  It  were  as  well  if  the  speaker  had  left 
this  ftut,  with  sonn^  of  his  other  claims. 

('.  Elfreth  Watkins,  C.  E.,  in  1892,  in  a  paper  on  "John 
Stevens  and  his  Sons,"  says  of  Robert  L.  Stevens:  "He  took 
the  "Phenix"  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  by  sea  in  June, 
1808.  The  "Phenix"  was  the  first  steamboat  to  navigate  the 
ocean.'' 

Frank  P..  Stevens,  1893,  in  his  paper  on  "The  first  steam- 
screw  ]u-opeller  boats  to  navigate  the  waters  of  any  country," 
says  of  John  Stevens:  "He  was  engaged  in  building  the 
"Phenix"  AA'hen  l*^ulton  arrived  from  Europe  with  the  engine 
made  for  him  by  Watt,  in  ]8fl(i,  which,  complete  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  these  respects  far  in  advance  of  any  engine 
that  could  then  have  tieen  built  in  this  country,  achieved 
success." 

"Fulton's  engine  was  the  first  rotative  steam  engine  that 
was  allowed  to  lie  exported  from   England." 

"The  jiaddle-steamer  "Phenix"  was  comjileted  a  few  weeks 
aflei-  Fulton's  \-essel ;  and  as  slie  was  debaned  from  navigat- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Hudson  by'tln^  monopoly  given  to  Fulton 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  she  was  sent  by 
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sea  to  IMiiladclpliia.     Tlic  "I'lieiiix"   was  tlic  lirst  steamboat: 
that  navijiated  tlie  ocean." 

These  quotations  will  lie  i-eceniiized  as  fi-em  autlioi-ities 
of  undoubted  aliility  and  reputation  to  sjieak  on  the  subject. 
It  will  be  noted  how  limited  in  the  sciqie  and  Imw  general  in 
the  terms  they  have  treated  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  lectn-ds  of  this  eaidy 
])eriod,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  vessel. 

In  January,  1812,  there  Avas  a-jiaper  iinblished  in  a  New 
York  medical  journal  as  a  "Historical  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  for  the  projiulsion  of  l?(jats,"  in  ^\•hicl^  the 
wi'iter  says:  "X()t  lon<;'  after  John  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  lloboken, 
engaged  in  the  same  jiursuit,  tried  elliptical  paddles,  smoke- 
jack  wheels,  and  a  vai'iety  of  other  ingenious  contrivances, 
sometimes  of  his  o\mi  invention,  and  again  in  conjunction 
with  !Mi-.  Kinsley,  late  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mi^cha- 
nicians.  Xone  of  these  having  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect,  Mr.  StcM'ens  has,  since  the  inti-odnction  of  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton's  Ixiat,  ado]ited  their  ]u-inciples  and 
built  two  boats  that  ai-e  proiielled  by  wheels  to  which  he 
has  added  a  boiler  of  his  invention  that  jiromises  to  be  a  nsefnl 
improvement  on  engines  designed  for  boats." 

John  Stevens,  in  1814,  replied  to  this  jtaiier,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  his  steamboat  exiieriments,  and  says  in  ]iart:  "It 
is  very  true  that  I  now  make  use  of  v^-ater  wheels  on  each  side 
of  the  boat.  It  is  surely  very  far  from  my  intention  to  make 
any  attempt  to  invalidate  Mr.  Fulton's  claim  to  water  wheels 
tlius  apjdied.  It  is  an  nnquestionable  fact  that  he  Avas  the 
fii'st  piei-son  who,  for  any  practical  useful  ])urpose,  ai>iilied 
water  wheels  on  each  side  of  a  steamboat. 

"It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mentioji  tliat  in  the  year  1807, 
when  the  Is^orth  River  Steamboat  made  her  first  ait]iearance 
on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  I  constructed  an  engine  and 
boat  on  a  very  small  scale,  \\-a.:  fifteen  feet  long,  and  four  and 
a  half  feet  wide.  To  this  boni,  co)Lsidering  her  size,  I  gave 
a  most  astonishing  \eloci(y.  Al  limes  nut  less  thiin  six  miles 
an  houi-.  To  be  sure,  slie  had  A\aler  wheels  on  each  side. 
But  that  this  extraordinary  A'elocity  was  not  altogether  owing 
to  this  circnmstance  is  evident  from    the  fact  of  her  going. 
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notwithstanding  every  disadvantage,  mueli  faster  tlian  the 
North  River  Steamboat.  Mr.  Fulton  has,  liowever,  incontest- 
abl,v  the  merit  of  being  tlie  first  person  wlio  applied  steam- 
boats to  useful  purposes." 

This  letter  of  Jolui  Stevens  shows  that  he  l)uilt,  afler  the 
''Clcrnioiit"  i(v/,s-  ill  srrr'nr.  a  small  experimental  vessel  with 
side  wheels,  but  makes  no  reference  to  a  larger  vessel  that  he 
had  eonstrueted  at  this  time  ^^•ith  side  wheels.  Nor  is  there 
in  the  letter  any  data  of  the  "Phenix's'  original  construction. 

M'e  leain  nothing  further,  oi',  it  may  more  propeily  be 
said,  the  first  ^^'e  learn,  so  far  as  the  light  of  the  records  at 
present  reveals,  is  that  John  Stevens,  on  October  20th,  1808, 
issues  a  projiosal  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  run  a 
steamboat  from  Xew  York  to  Xew  Brunswick.  In  this  pro- 
posal lie  states  that  he  has  a  steamboat  that  made  a  trial 
trip  on  the  2Tth  of  September  previous.  It  is  given  in  full  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  into  the  darkness  that  has  sur- 
rounded this  vessel.  And  coming  from  the  owner,  it  cannot 
be  denied. 

A    STEAMBOAT 
from  New  York  to  New  Brunswick,  and  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia. 

Proposal. 

The  application  of  steam  to  propelling  vessels  has  been 
tiie  favorite  object  of  the  subscriber  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  past.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  any  detail  of 
the  very  numerous  experiments  he  has  made  with  a  view  of 
effecting  his  pui'pose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  result  of  so 
many  years"  unremitting  attention,  and  an  expenditure  iji 
money  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  has  at  length  ter- 
minated in  success:  in  the  complete  attainment  of  his  object. 

That  the  public  m;iy  feel  proper  confidence  in  the  com- 
petency of  the  subscriber  to  carry  into  eifect  the  objects 
embraced  in  these  proposals,  he  begs  leave  to  state  the  per- 
formance of  a  steamboat  he  has  built  with  a  view  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  North  River,  in  a  voyage  he  made  to  Perth 
Amboy. 

She  left  Hoboken  at  about  half-past  12  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, the  27th  of  September,  but  owing  to  repeated  delays  for 
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adjusting  \'ai'ious  x»;ii'tw  of  the  niacliincry,  a  very  strong  Iread 
wind,  and  a  heavy  swell  in  the  bay,  and  adverse  tides,  did  not 
reach  Perth  Aniboy  till  a  (jnartei-  after  seven.  The  next 
morning  she  l(:'ft  Perth  Aniboy  jjreeisely  at  half-past  1-! 
o'clork. 

Passed  by  mouth  Elizabeth  T.  Creek,  r>(i  minutes  after  li 
"  Ohuri'h  on  Statcm  Island.  ,50         "  "     ^ 

"  Bergen   Point 50         "  "     4 

"  Bedloes  Island    ::!(•         "  "     5 

"  Paules  Hook   6         "  "     0 

"  Hoboken 18         "  "     6 

Distance  fj'om  Perth  Amboy  to  Paules  Hook,  30  miles; 
time,  5  hours  and  35  minutes,  which  is  more  than  51/2  miles 
an  hour. 

Were  his  individual  funds  adequate  to  the  completion  of 
the  object  of  the  proposals,  it  would  jnanifestly  be  his  interest 
to  retain  the  whole  in  his  own  hands.  But  he  is  induced  by 
another  consideration  to  make  the  following  proposals.  He 
wishes  to  engage  as  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  possible  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  a 
warm  interest  in  the  promotion  of  an  object  of  so  great  public 
utilitj'. 

The  subscriber  will  oblige  himself  to  build  a  vessel  of 
100  feet  keel  and  16  feet  beam,  of  the  best  materials,  which 
shall  possess  every  convenience  and  accommodation  requisite 
for  a  passage  boat  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick, 
on  board  of  which  he  will  place  a  steam  engine  Avhich  shall 
give  her  a  velocity  of  at  least  five  miles  an  honr,  but  probably 
much  niore. 

He  will  also  contract  that  she  shall  be  completed  in 
every  respect  as  a  passage  boat  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May  next. 

The  subscriber  estimates  from  the  most  correct  infor- 
mation that  the  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  New  York 
and  Nt^w  Brunswick  will  exceed  fifty  each  way.  But  the  ratio 
of  increase,  which  may  reasonably  be  exi>ected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  will  probably  exceed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. 
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100  passengers,  averaged  at  |l.-Jn,  would  be  per  day.  .|1 25.00 
The  steamboat  from  Xew  York  to  Albany  requires  from 
12  to  IJ-  loads  of  pine  ^^ood  to  perform  the  passage; 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Xew  Brunswick 
and  back  again  is  little  more  than  one  half  the 
distance  from  Xew  York  to  Albany;  say  then  that 
S   loads  per   day   of   pine   ^\  ood   will   be  reipiired, 

which,  at  lOs.  per  load,  is .flO.OO 

Two  Firemen  and  two  Sailors,  at  lOs.  per  day,  is.      .5.00 

Captain,  per  day,  say 3.00 

Extra  expenses,  say 7.00 

$25.00 

Clear  profit  per  day $100.00 

Supposing  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  (10  days  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  other  interruptions  should  amount 
to  55  days  moi-e,  there  would  then  i-emain  250  days  which,  at 
$100  per  day,  is  |25,000  per  annum. 

In  this  estimate  no  acc-ount  is  made  for  way  ]iassengers 
from  South  Amboy,  Perth  Amboy,  Rahway,  Elizabethtown, 
Staten  Island,  etc.,  etc.,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  con- 
.siderable.  We  will,  however,  estimate  the  whole  at  only 
$5,000.  which  may  be  plac'ed  against  the  necessary  repair  of 
the  boat  and  engine. 

By  this  estimate,  then,  assuming  the  capital  to  be  equal 
to  $75,000.  it  would  yield  a  neat  return  of  33^/.,  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  may  be  jiaid  quarterly,  or  even  monthly,  to  the 
stockholders. 

This  capital  the  subscriber  proposes  to  divide  into  1000 
shares  at  $75  per  share,  and  that  subscribers  may  be  secured 
from  all  i)0ssibility  of  loss,  the  subscriber  will  warrrant  the 
jiayment  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  half-yearly  payments, 
to  any  and  every  subscriber  who  will  release  to  him  one-half 
of  the  neat  revenue  on  each  share  exceeding  8  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  .subscriber  proposes  ojiening  a  subscription  for  250 
shares  in  the  following  iiiannei':  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
October,  at   12  oV-lock,  at  the  house  of  Abraham   Degraw,  in 
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the  (Uty  of  New  Brunswick,  lie  will  open  a  snbscriptiou  fof 
100  sliai-es. 

In  like  manner  he  projioses  opening  a  subscription  at  the 
Tontine  Cotl'ee  House,  in  the  City  uf  Xew  York,  at  12  o'clock 
on  Friday,  the  28th  October,  for  150  shares.  Ten  dollars  of 
the  subscrijition  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
when  ])roper  certificates  ^Aill  be  gi^'en. 

1.")  dollars  on  the  Hth  day  of  December  next. 
15         "        "       "    1st      "     "    January        " 
15         "        "       "    1st      "     "    February      " 
10         "        "       "    5th     "     "    March 
10         "        "       "    1st      "     "    April 

On  failure  of  payment  of  said  installments  when  they 
shall  severally  l)econie  due,  the  suliscriber  so  failing  to  forfeit 
his  share  and  all  and  every  of  the  installments  previously 
]iaid  up.  The  subscriber  to  give  satisfactory  security  to  the 
stockholders  for  due  jierformance  of  the  engagements  and 
contracts  on  his  part,  uicntiomMl  in  the  above  proposals. 

With  the  velocity  ex]ie(:-led  to  be  given,  the  journey 
between  Xew  York  and  l'hiladi'l]iliia  may  easily  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day. 

(Signed)     juhx  Stevens. 

The  issue  of  this  proi>osal  to  form  a  steamboat  company 
to  run  in  the  waters  of  Xew  Ycn-k  kState  appears  to  have  met 
with  some  op])osition,  foi"  by  the  following  letter  that  was 
published  in  one  of  the  daily  jiapers  of  that  period,  a  little 
more  light  is  let  into  the  conditions  suri'ounding  the  steam- 
boat question  of  that  day.  It  shows  the  Ax'riter  understood 
well  the  queslion  he  was  disi-ussing.  It  Avas  what  he  left 
unsaid,  or  the  reading  between  1he  lines,  that  had  much  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  a]ipear  that  any  company  was  organized 
under  charier  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey. 

The  letter  referred  to  abo\e  says: — 

''Having  seen  some  ]M-o]iosili()ns  of  Mr.  Stevens  relative 
1o  the  building  of  a  steamboat,  I  wish,  before  T  venture  my 
money,  to  have  candid  answers  l(j  the  following  questions: 

'■  1st.  Has  ilr.  Stevens  a  patent  for  a  steamboat  from  the 
United  States  or  from  this  State? 
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"  2d.  If  he  has  nut,  and  no  patent  exists,  cannot  any 
other  person  build  a  boat  or  boats?  If  tliey  can,  what  is  to 
prevent  them  dividing  the  profits  with  him? 

•'  .3d.  Is  tliere  not  at  present  a  boat  building  to  carry 
passengers  to  and  from  New  Brunswick?  And  is  not  the 
number  of  persons  ^^■hiell  Mr.  Stevens  states  as  going  to  New 
Brunswick  daily,  extremely  exaggerated? 

"  4th.  If  ilr.  Stevens  already  has  a  boat  capable  of  going 
tive  miles  an  hour,  why  does  he  solicit  subscriptions?  And 
why  is  she  not  earning  at  this  moment,  when  she  has  no  com- 
petitor, the  large  profits  he  speaks  of? 

"  5tli.  Have  we  any  other  evidence  of  Mr.  Stevens'  ability 
to  construct  a  suitable  boat  than  the  voyage  from  Amboy? 
And  did  not  a  southv^est  Mind  blow  on  the  day  he  specified 
with  sutficient  violence  to  have  brouglit  up  an  oyster  boat  in 
the  same  time  under  bare  poles? 

"  fith.  Cannot  a  steamboat  of  the  size  he  mentions  be 
built  for  120,000?  And  if  it  can,  why  should  the  public  give 
him  $75,000,  if  he  has  no  exclusive  privilege? 

"  7th.  Are  no-t  the  persons  who  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  object,  besides  the  risk  of  losing  their  money  by  its 
failure,  to  be  personally  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  patent  law, 
if  they  infringe  the  rights  of  any  person  having  a  patent  from 
the  United  States?- 

'■  8th.  What  security  will  the  subscribers  have  that  their 
money  will  be  refunded  if  Mr.  Stevens'  project  fails?  Will 
they  individually  think  it  worth  their  while  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  for  75  dollars,  and  is  not  the  whole  a  scheme  to 
borrow  money,  or  to  get  rid  of  a  hopeless  project? 

"  llth.  Has  not  a  grant  from  this  State  been  already  given 
to  certain  individuals  to  navig-ate  its  waters  with  vessels 
moved  by  steam  engines?  Have  they  not  already,  and  are 
they  not  ntnv  making  every  exertion  to  I'ender  this  mode  of 
(onveyance  as  generally  useful  and  extensive  as  possible? 
And  does  it  comport  with  that  sense  of  propriety  which  every 
just  and  liberal  man  ought  to  res])ect,  to  intrude  upon  their 
riglits  by  encoui-aging  interlopers  wIkj  copy  their  in\'en- 
lions?" 
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Afti-r  this  lirsl  (-xpei-imt'iital  stage  has  been  passed  there 
is  IK)  ti-aee  of  any  activity  in  service  with  the  vessel  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  altogether  pi'obable  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
many  changes  during  several  nxonths  of  the  interval,  as  we 
find  on  April  2!ltli  and  30th,  ISO!),  there  was  another  trial  made 
with  the  vessel,  of  which  the  following  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
vessel's  speed: 

Tassed  Taules  Hook,  from  Hobokcn.  .10  minutes  after  11 

Elizabethtown,  Old  Point 1         "  "2 

South  Amboy   10         "  "       6 

Ari'ived  at  New  Brunswick 42         "  "       8 

Keturned  next  day: 

Leaving  New  lirunswick,  a.  m 25  minutes  after  9 

I'assed  South  Amboy 24         "  "     11 

Left  Perth  Amboy 45         "  "     12 

Passed  Eliza bethtown.  Old  Point 20  "  "       4 

Arrived  at  New  York T         "  "       8 

I'assage  tf)  Xew  Brunswick  performed  in  9  hours  32 
minutes. 

I'assage  from  Xew  Brunswick  to  Xew  York  performed  iii 
'.»  hours  20  minutes,  exclusive  of  stop  at  Perth  Amboy. 

*  Distance  from  Xew  Brunswick  to  Xew  York,  45  miles. 

This  voyage  was  probably  taken  to  ascertain  what  time 
she  could  make  between  Xew  York  and  Xew  Brunswick,  for 
we  find  on  May  4th,  1800,  she  is  advertised  as  the  "New 
BniHSwick  ^teaiiihoat."  to  run  on  that  route.  She  run  there 
only  to  about  June  5th,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  very  regularly 
at  that. 

This  vessel  remained  at  Xew  York  until  June  8th,  1809, 
when  she  was  cleared  for  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the  ''Phenix," 
with  Closes  Rogers  as  Captain,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  port 
on  June  ITtli  for  service  on  the  Delaware  river.  The  Marine 
Xews  of  June  8th,  1809,  at  Xew  York,  says:  "We  understand 
the  steamboat  "I'henix"  starts  to-day  for  Philadelphia.''     All 

*  Distance  t'l-om  Battery  at  New  York  City  to  Pertla  Amboy.  2H 
miles   (statute). 

Distance  from  Battery  at  New  York  City  to  New  Brunswick,  37 
miles. 
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the  early  authorities  had  said  it  was  Juue,  1808.  They  eu- 
countered  a  severe  thunder  storm  while  off  the  coast,  and 
that  was  probably  the  reason  for  taking  refuge  in  one  of 
the  harbors  on  the  coast  to  make  repairs,  which  accounts  for 
the  long  time  on  the  way.  The  story  of  a  severe  gale  and 
a  schooner  accompanying  her  on  the  way  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  record  at  the  New  York  Custom  House  fails  to  show  any 
schooner  leaving  New  York  for  Pliiladelphia  for  several  days 
l)rior  to  June  stli.  Kobert  L.  i^tevens,  who  in  later  years 
became  one  of  oui-  foremost  marine  engineers,  accompanied 
the  vessel  on  the  outside  trip.  The  vessel  was  in  all  probab- 
ility lengthened  after  the  first  season  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  had  originally  an  engine  witli  two  16-iuch  cylinders,  biit 
after  a  service  at  Philadelphia  this  engine  was  removed  and 
another  substituted  when  lengthened.  Her  first  trip  on  the 
Delaware  river  was  on  July  5th,  ISO!),  to  Trenton,  "from 
Hecklies  wharf  at  S  o'clock  to-morri'ow  morning."  She  made 
about  ten  trips  in  all  during  the  summer,  with  vacations  for 
repairs  that  became  frequent,  and  in  the  fall  was  laid  uji  for 
a  change  in  the  motive  power,  etc. 

At  this  time  the  "Phenix"  is  referred  to  by  a  Philadel- 
phia iiaper.  After  naming  the  ''Clermont"  and  the  "Eariton." 
the  latter  as  the  better  of  the  two,  it  says  of  the  "Phenix": 

"After  travelling  in  these  boats,  that  in  the  Delaware  is 
seen  to  great  disadvantage.  The  power  which  moves  her  is 
tf)o  weak  to  produce  ade<]uate  speed,  as  it  is  questionable 
whether  she  will  at  any  time  exceed  5  or  0  miles  an  hour, 
and  against  wind  and  tide  not  perhaps  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  hoped  the  proprietor  would  have  remedied 
this  defect.  There  is  no  question  that  if  there  was  a  steam- 
boat calculated  to  move  with  equal  velocity  with  the  "Rariton" 
boat,  and  connected  with  enterprising  and  practical  men  of 
business  on  the  Delaware,  she  would  prove  a  fortune  to  all 
concerned  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  public.  This  boat 
need  not  be  more  than  two-thirds,  or  at  most  three-fourths, 
the  size  of  the  "Rariton"  boat,  as  her  voyage  would  always 
be  performed  by  daylight.  Xo  room  for  births  (berths)  is 
necessary.  She  ought  to  be  constructed  for  drawing  the  least 
water  possible  to  avoid  inconveniences  from  the  sand  bar 
near  Trenton.     Tf  the  ])ro))rietors  of  the  patent  light  would 
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build  sucli  a  boat  at  Philadelphia  of  suitable  power  and 
dimensions  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ample  i^apital  for  the 
enterprise  would  I'eadilv  be  produced,  and  that  it  would 
result  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned." 

There  is  no  reference  to  this  vessel  in  the  discussion  on 
the  steamboat  monopoly  between  Golden  and  Duer.  The  only 
place  it  is  further  uientioned  is  in  the  Xew  Yorli  and  New 
Jersey  steamboat  controversy,  in  the  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Xew  -Tej-sey  of  the  owners  of  the  "Eariton,''  where 
they  say:  "That  your  petitioners  for  the  two  first  years  lost 
a  considerable  sum  of  mon(M-  by  the  steamboat  "Eariton." 
They  tried  to  sell  or  charter  the  vessel,  but  failed.  Your 
petitioners  «ere,  therefore,  induced  to  continue  the  route 
under  a  hoi)e  that  they  would  receive  some  encouragement 
by  a  connection  with  the  steamboat  "Phenix"  in  the  Dela- 
ware, as  a  steamtioal  line  had  been  established  by  John 
Stevens,  Es((.,  and  your  petitioners,  between  the  two  great 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  this  they  were 
fortunately  not  disappointed,  as  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time  the  "Eariton"  has  afforded  some  compensation 
for  the  great  risk  your  petitioners  have  run  in  making  so 
expensive  an  experiment." 

The  history  of  this  vessel  would,  from  all  the  light  on  the 
subject  at  present,  appear  to  be  that  John  Stevens  had  no 
idea  in  building  a  side-wheel  boat  prior  to  the  construction 
of  the  "Clermont,"  for  why  did  lie  construct  a  small  steam 
vessel  ivltli  side  tchecls,  as  he  says,  fui  the  first  appearance  of 
the  North  Eiver  Steamboat?  This  was  certainly  an  experi- 
mental vessel  with  side  wheels.  Then  there  is  so  far  no  record 
of  a  larger  vessel  until  the  fall  of  1808,  when  John  Stevens 
offers  a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  operate 
a  steamboat  to  New  Brunswick.  This  makes  it  altogether 
probable  that  the  "Phenix"  was  commenced  some  time  during 
the  winter  or  spring  of  180S  and  completed  in  the  following 
fall,  when  the  trip  was  made  as  recorded  in  the  proposal. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  plans  for  the  vessel 
were  not  worked  out  until  after  the  small  vessel  was  found 
a  success.  Or  could  this  have  been  one  of  his  former  experi- 
mental vessels  that  had  been  lengthened?  The  "Clermont" 
was  lengthened  the  sauie  winicr.    She  was  not  called  "Phenix" 
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till  just  before  leavint;  for  I'liiladelphia.  The  space  that  has 
been  given  to  this  vessel  is  not  because  of  its  success  as  a 
steam  vessel,  though  it  was  the  fli'st  out  and  out  American- 
built  steam  \essel.  but  to  present  many  facts  connected  with 
its  career  that  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  In  that 
regard  tradition  has  been  remiss  in  her  duties.  There  cannot 
be  found  any  license  or  enrollment  for  this  vessel  either  at 
XcAv  York,  ]'hiladel]ihia.  or  I'erth  .Vmboy,  N.  J. 

IJvingston  and  Fulton,  holding-  control  of  the  navigation 
lit  the  waters  of  X(nv  York  State  by  steam  vessels,  and  after 
it  had  been  demonstrated  tliat  they  were  successful  in  pro- 
l)elling  a  vessel  by  steam  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  the 
act  giving  them  the  exclusive  rights,  brought  more  clearly 
to  the  minds  of  the  i)eople  the  monopoly  held  by  them,  and 
doubts  were  entertained  by  many  whether  such  a  grant  was 
valid. 

In  1810  a  company  was  formed  at  Albany  who  put  on 
the  river  in  1811  two  boats,  named  respectively  ''Hope"  and 
"Perseverance,"  in  op))ositiou  to  the  Livingston  &  Fulton 
line,  which  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  These  boats  were 
originally  built  to  l>e  driven  by  engines  with  a  "Peudlum" 
motion,  but  after  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  that  project  was 
abandoned  and  steam  engines  and  boilers,  built  by  Robert 
McQueen,  of  Xew  York,  were  placed  on  board.  Livingston 
and  Fulton  now  a]»plied  for  a  perpetual  injunction  against 
the  ox^position  company  and.  after  the  case  had  been  carried 
through  the  courts  of  the  tState.  it  was  granted.  They  were 
subsequently  delivei-ed  to  Fulton  and  Livingston  who  broke 
them  up  in  1813. 

To  further  strengthen  themselves  against  any  opposition, 
Fulton  apjdied  for  another  patent,  \\hicli  was  granted  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1811,  to  be  more  fully  protected  regarding  the 
application  of  paddle  wheels  and  other  parts  of  his  steam 
engine.  Also,  on  April  !)tli,  1811,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature  foi-  the  further  protection  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  Livingston  and  Fulton. 

By  the  force  of  these  enactments  all  o}iposition  to  the 
monopoly  was  for  a  time  silenced,  until  Aaron  Ogden,  Gover 
nor  of  New  Jersey,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  New  York 
to  remove  the  restriction,  and  that  he  be  allowed  to  run  a 
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steamboat,  Mhieli  he  had  roustnicted,  between  Elizabethtowu 
in  S'ew  Jersey  and  iS'ew  York  Citj'.  This  steamboat  was  built 
by  Aaron  Ogden  in  1811  and  named  "Sea  Horse."  It  was 
75  feet  keel  and  14  feet  beam,  and  fitted  with  a  lever-beam 
engine  from  the  designs  of  Daniel  Dod,  having  the  beam  and 
connecting  rod  of  wood.  This  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Amer- 
ican beam  engine.  A  few  more  of  the  same  type  were  built 
at  a  later  date.  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  legislature  who  reported  March  8th, 
1811,  "that  as  Ogden's  boat  had  been  duly  enrolled  for 
the  coasting  trade,  and  as  the  steamboats  of  Livingston  and 
Fulton  are  in  substance  the  iuAention  of  John  Fitch,  patented 
in  1791  to  him,  and  after  the  expiration  of  liis  patent  common 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as  Ogden  had  built 
his  boat  upon  principles  invented  by  Fitch,  which  had  been 
improved  by  Daniel  Dod,  it  was  questionable  whether  a  State 
had  the  po-wer  to  pass  any  law  interfering  with  the  power 
of  0(uigress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States";  and 
the  act  of  1811  they  declared  to  be  unjust,  "that  it  shuts  the 
courts  of  justice  of  this  State  against  any  person  who  may  be 
desirous  of  bringing  to  a  legal  test  the  rights  claimed  by 
Livingston  and  Fulton,  as  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  the 
defendant  in  any  suit  to  be  commenced  by  them  must  lose 
his  boat  and  his  machinery,  even  should  he  eventually  gain 
his  cause."  The  bill,  with  some  changes,  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  but  rejected  in  the  Senate. 

Livingston  and  Fulton  now  compromised  the  matter  with 
Ogden  by  giving  him  permission  to  run  his  steamboat  on  his 
ferry  route  under  the  privileges  held  by  them  for  ten  years. 
Thomas  Gibbons,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  was  a  part-owner 
in  the  ferry  with  Ogden,  subsequently  opened  an  opposition 
ferry  line  to  Ogden,  and  it  was  on  this  route  that  Commodore 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  ^^'as  captain  on  the  "Bellona."  Gibbons, 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege by  the  State  of  New  York,  put  on  two  steamboats,  the 
"Stoudinger"  and  the  "Bellona"  between  Elizabethtown  and 
New  York  City,  adjacent  to  the  ferry  run  by  Ogden  under  the 
Livingston  &  Fulton  privilege.  Ogden  applied  to  the  New 
York  State  courts  for  an  injunction,  which  was  granted,  pro- 
hibiting Gibbons  from  ruuning  his  vessels  upon  the  waters  of 
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the  State.  The  case  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  in  1824  a  decree  was  entered 
against  Ogden,  thus  brealdng  down  the  steamboat  monopoly 
that  had  existed  in  New  Yorlv  State  for  17  years.  The  long 
and  costly  legal  contest  ruined  Ogden  financially. 

Fulton  in  returning  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
been  attending  court  in  the  case  of  Livingston  vs.  Ogden,  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on 
Feb.  21,  1815.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Fulton  in  his  steamboat  enterprises,  died  about  a  year 
previous. 

In  the  spring  of  1S13  there  were  in  service  in  New  York 
waters,  tliree  steamboats  running  to  Albany,  one  to  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  one  to  Tappan,  and  one  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  The 
"Fulton"  was  building  at  this  time  for  the  New  Haven  route, 
but  was  not  placed  in  service  until  181.5.  There  were  also  the 
ferryboats  to  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  six  passenger  steamboats  and  ferryboats  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fulton's  boats  were  mostly  fitted  with  masts  and  sails, 
with  a  flush  main  deck,  except  around  engine  and  boiler,  with 
an  awning  covering  a  space  for  passengers  near  the  stem  and 
stern,  which  tliey  used  in  pleasant  weather.  There  were  no 
]iilot  houses  on  these  vessels,  the  jjilots  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  during  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Up  to  181?>  all  of  J'ulton's  boats  were  built  with  flat  bot- 
toms, thrir  bows  very  much  like  to  our  canal  boats  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  several  horizontal  sections  being  similar  in  mottld 
to  each  other.  It  was  not  until  the  "Fulton"  was  built  in  181;') 
that  a  "dead  rise"  was  given  to  the  fidors  of  a  steamboat,  and 
a  keel  made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  hull,  as  the  boats  pre- 
vious to  this  date  when  in  motion  "worked"  so  much  that  their 
life-time  was  short  compared  to  those  in  after  years. 

After  building  the  "Clermont"  Fulton  erected  a  machine 
shop  at  Jersey  City,  near  where  Secor  &  Co.  built  the  Monitors 
for  the  U.  S.  Government  during  186.3,  where  he  built  some  of 
the  engines  for  his  later  boats  and  made  the  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chinery. There  was  also  a  railway  for  repairs  to  the  hulls  of 
the  vessels.  The  iron  castings  wei-e  purchased  from  Robert 
JMcQueen,  and  also  from  John  Youle,  both  uf  New  York.    The 
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brass  work  was  furnished  by  James  P.  Allaire,  wlio  com- 
menced business  in  1806,  and  who  in  after  years  established 
the  Allaire  Works.  These  repair  shops  were  removed  to  the 
foot  of  Beach  Street,  ^ew  York  City,  in  the  fall  of  1811,  but 
they  were  burned  out  during  the  same  winter.  They  were 
shortly  after  rebuilt.  These  works  had  the  only  boring  mill 
at  that  time  for  boring  out  large  cylinders  outside  of  the  one 
at  McQueen's  foundry  in  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

The  North  River  Steaniljoat  Company  lost  a  valuable  em- 
])loyee  when  Louis  Rhoda,  the  principal  engineer  of  the  Com- 
l)any,  was  crushed  to  death  in  the  machinery  of  the  "Nassau" 
on  the  Brooklyn  ferry  on  May  10th,  1814.  There  were  but  few 
engineers  in  this  country  at  that  ]»eriod,  as  the  number  of 
steamboats  was  small.  He  was  a  trusted  assistant  of  Robert 
Fulton,  and  had  been  with  hiiu  as  an  engineer  in  some  of  the 
law  suits  of  the  Coui]iany  to  protect  their  legal  rights  from 
infringement. 

In  1815,  after  the  death  of  Fulton,  James  P.  Allaii'e  leased 
the  shops,  and  shortly  after  obtained  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  engine  and  boiler  for  the  "Chancellor  Livings- 
ton,'' which  Avere  finished  early  in  the  following  year.  This 
was  the  largest  steamboat  that  had  been  built  by  the  North 
River  Company  and  cost  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  In  1810,  James  P.  Allaire  moved  all  the 
tools  and  ma(.-hinery  to  liis  brass  foundry  in  Cherry  Street, 
New  York,  and  it  Avas  then  and  there  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  largest  and  finest  steam-engine  Avorks  of  its  day. 
It  Avas  here  that  the  only  planing  machine  in  the  countrj'  was 
to  be  found  in  1828,  and  that  Avas  originally  built  for  other 
than  steam-engine  A\'ork. 

All  of  the  steamboats  enrolled  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House  fi-om  1808  to  1820  consist  of  the  folloAving  vessels,  viz.: 

"North  River   Steamboat  of  Clermont,"   1808,   details   on 

another  page. 
"Car  of  Neptune,"  1808;  175'x24'x8'. 
'•Paragon,"  Nov.  9,  1811 ;  l«7'x2G'10x7'y. 
"Fire  Fly,"  Sept.,  1812;  81'xl4'x4'5. 
"Richmond,"  July  (i,  1814;  154'x28'x9'. 
"('hnnccllor  ]Jviii<>st(.in,"  1.'")T'x;'.:')'(>x10'."., 
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built  by  Henry  Eckfovd  and  eniolled  in  tlie  name  of  Dominick 
Lynch,  Jr.,  March  29,  1817. 

All  of  the  above-named  vessels  were  of  the  North  River 
Steamboat  Company,  and  the  hulls  were  constructed  by 
Charles  Brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Chancellor  Living- 
ston." ''Earitan,"  1S09,  details  on  another  page.  "Hope," 
1811,  built  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  James  Van  Ingen  and  others; 
was  149'x20'xT'7.  Passed  into  the  possession  of  the  North 
River  Steanjboat  Comjiany  in  April,  1813.  There  was 
a  mate  named  "Perseverance."  "Stoudinger,"  1816,  built 
by  Tunis  Bergh  for  James  P.  Allaire  for  an  experiment  with 
his  system  of  paddles,  but  subsequently  became  Cornelius 
^"anderbilfs  "blouse  in  the  Mountain"';  was  47'xl2'x4'10. 
"Emeline,''  1818,  built  by  David  Brown  for  John  Fowler  and 
Frederick  Baits  of  New  York;  was  47'xl5'x5'.  "Manhattan," 
Nov.  2,  18T.>,  built  by  Noah  Brown  at  New  York  for  the  New 
Orleans  &  Louisville  Steamboat  Company,  consisting  of  Rich- 
ard Hopkins  and  Robert  McQueen  and  others  of  New  York; 
was  144'x31'4xl0'.    Was  sent  to  New  (Orleans,  La. 

The  first  steamboat  excursion  appears  to  have  been  at  an 
early  date.  The  "Fulton"  was  built  to  run  on  the  New  York 
&  New  Ha^'en  route,  but  when  completed  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  on  in  earnest  and  it  was  thought  to  be  unwise  to 
ojien  the  line  as  the  British  naval  vessels  were  very  active  in 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  at  that  time.  Before  going 
on  the  Albany  route,  <ui  May  25,  1814,  she  was  sent  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  Sandy  LTook,  N.  J.,  where  there  were  50  passengers 
carried,  who  were  each  rharged  .|:>.00  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sail  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  "Phenix,"  on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  commenced  run- 
ning from  Whitehall  in  Sept.,  1815.  under  Fulton's  privilege. 


U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

February,  1824. 

Gibbons  vs.  Ogden. 

Decree. — This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript 

(if  the  record  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and 

cori'cct  inns  of  ci-j-cirs  of  I  lie  Stale  of  Xew  York,  and  was  argued 
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by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  this  court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  several  licenses  to  the  steamboats,  "The  Stoudinger," 
and  "The  Bellona,"  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade,  which  are 
set  up  by  the  appellant,  Thomas  Gibbons,  in  answer  to  the 
bill  of  the  I'espoudent,  Aaron  Ogden,  filed  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  were  granted  under  an 
act  of  Congress,  passed  in  pursuance  of  tlie  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  gave  full  authority  to  those  vessels  to  navi- 
gate the  waters  of  the  United  iStates.  by  steam  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  any  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
that  so  much  of  the  several  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
prohibits  vessels  licensed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  from  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  means  of  fire  or  steam,  is  repugnant  to  the  said  constitu- 
tion, and  void.  This  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  court  of  State  of  New  York  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments and  the  corrections  of  errors,  aflSrming  the  decree 
of  the  Chancellor  of  that  State,  which  perpetually  enjoins  the 
said  Thomas  Gibbons,  the  appellant,  from  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  steamboats  "The 
Stoudinger,"  and  "The  Bellona"  by  steam  or  fire,  is  erroneous, 
and  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed, 
and  annulled.  And  this  court  doth  hereby  direct,  order,  and 
decree,  that  the  bill  of  the  said  Aaron  Ogden  be  dismissed,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  dismissed  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HUDSON   RIVER. 

NEW  YORK  TO  ALBANY  AND  TROY. 

f'FTER  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  vStates  in  1821  in  tlie  case  of  Gibbons 
against  Ogden,  which  removed  all  barriers  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
by  boats  propelled  "bv  fire  or  steam,"  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  increased  on  the  Hudson  river  both  by  new 
vessels  that  were  built  for  that  service  as  well  as  those  that 
were  brought  there  from  other  States.  These  vessels  were 
great  improvements  in  both  passenger  accommodations  and 
speed  over  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  the  North  Eiver  Com- 
pany, that  had  for  such  a  long  time  the  control  of  the  water 
transportation  of  the  Hudson  Eiver.  Opposition  lines  at  once 
sprung  up.  The  old  line  in  lS2.j  was  composed  of  the  "James 
Kent"  3G4:  tons,  "Hudson"  170  tons,  "Chief  Justice  Marshall" 
"00  tons,  and  "Saratoga"  250  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  Hud- 
son River  line  was  started  with  two  new  boats,  the  "Constitu- 
tion" and  the  "Constellation,"  to  which  was  added  the  "Inde- 
pendence" in  1827.  In  1828  the  "De  Witt  Clinton"  was  put  on 
the  river  by  parties  in  Albany.  In  1827  Robert  L.  Stevens  had 
the  "North  America,"  the  "Albany,"  and  the  "New  Philadel- 
X)hia"  on  the  Albanj'  route.  John  Stevens  and  his  sons  had 
refused  to  enter  into  competition  on  the  river  as  long  as  the 
Fulton  line  was  in  active  service,  but  on  their  withdrawal 
from  business  in  182(3  the  Stevens  became  very  active  in  pas- 
senger transportation  on  the  river  and  remained  so  for  several 
years.  All  of  the  lines  were  consolidated  in  1832  under  the  title 
of  the  New  York,  Albany  &  Troy  line,  or  Hudson  River  Steam- 
boat Association,  to  which  were  added  subsequently  other 
and  new  boats  when  they  run  both  night  and  day  boats.  It 
might  be  here  stated  that  the  only  lighthouses  on  the  river 
prior  to  1840  were  Stony  Point  light,  Esopus  Meadows  light. 
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the  subject  of  Diaiiy  changes  and  expei-inients.  It  was  after 
running  a  few  trips  that  a  false  bow  was  added  to  the  vessel 
to  give  her  water  lines  an  easier  entrance.  This  addition  was 
built  up  from  the  keel  and  about  two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  decked  over  and  caulked,  and  carried  back  far 
enough  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to  make  it  secure.  The  ves- 
sel had  no  less  than  six  false  stems  at  dift'erent  periods.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Stevens  applied  to  Bell  &  Brown,  who  were 
among  New  York's  best  shipbuilders,  to  place  the  false  bow 
on  the  vessel,  but  they  refused,  as  they  said  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  do  what  seemed 
to  them  an  unsightly  jiiece  of  work.  The  work  was  done  at 
the  Hoboken  yards. 

False  bows  were  also  placed  on  the  "North  America,"  the 
"Albany,"  the  ''Trenton,"  the  "Novelty,"  and  the  "Constitu- 
tion" at  a  later  date. 

The  "New  IMiiladelpliia"  had  an  experimental  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany  on  August  24th,  1826,  time  12  hours  and 
23  minutes,  being  the  shortest  time  on  record  at  that  time  be- 
tween those  points.  A  daily  paper  of  New  York  City  has  the 
following  advertisement  on  August  26th,  1826: 

"The  low-pressure  steamboat  "New  Philadelphia"  will 
commence  her  regular  trips  to  and  from  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th.  She  will  leave  the  dock  foot  of  Courtlaud  street,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  North  Kiver  Co.,  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  Albany  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.  She  will  land  and  receive  passengers  at  the 
usual  landings.  The  "New  Philadelphia"  was  constructed  by 
K.  L.  Stevens.  She  has  a  low-pressure  engine,  and  her  boilers 
are  not  on  board  the  boat,  but  are  so  placed  over  the  water 
<pn  her  guards,  which  ])roject  from  her  sides,  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impossible  that  any  passengers  should  receive  injury 
from  an  accident  to  the  boiler.  From  the  strength  of  the  boat 
and  the  construction  of  her  machinery  there  is  little  or  no 
jar  in  any  part  of  the  vessel.  Her  cabins  are  light,  airy,  and 
spacious — elegantly  fitted  up  with  mahogany,  maple  and  mar- 
ble. Her  dining-room  is  14x22  feet,  and  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  paintings. 

"It  is  expected  from  the  trip  lately  made  that  her  pas- 
sages, from  a  difference  in  wind  and  tides,  may  vary  from  10 
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to  li  liours,  so  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  passengers  may 
calcuh^te  on  being  handed  at  Albany  before  dark!" 

The  engine  of  tliis  vessel  also  had  balanced  poppet  valves, 
and  wrought-iron  side  pipes  about  30  inches  diameter,  fitted 
to  her  engine  at  a  very  early  date.  These  latter  were  used  for 
several  years. 

Prof.  Keuwick,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  says: 
"In  a  passage  made  by  the  author  on  the  Hudson,  in  1829,  the 
wheels  of  the  "New  Philadelphia"  averaged  251/0  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  piston  moved  with  a  velocity  of  405  feet 
per  minute,  being  21  feet  more  than  on  the  "North  America." 

The  North  America  was  built  by  R.  L.  Stevens  in  1827, 
with  a  pair  of  beam  engines,  and  as  she  was  a  light-built  ves- 
sel he  put  in  her  a  frame  or  truss  for  stiffening  the  hull.  This 
was  the  first  framing  of  the  kind  for  a  similar  purpose  that 
had  been  made  use  of.  The  vessel  had  a  "spoon  bow,"  and  her 
water  lines  were  hard.  The  average  number  of  revolutions  of 
her  engines  were  about  21  per  minute,  and  steam  pressure 
from  9  to  12  inches. 


DEWITT    CLINTON 


In  1830  the  piers  in  New  York  City  of  the  several  North 
River  lines  were; 

North  River  line,  foot  of  Barclay  Street. 

Hudson  River  line,  foot  of  Courtland  Street. 

Newburg  line,  foot  of  Albany  Street. 

Tarrytown,  Sing  Sing,  and  Peekskill,  foot  of  Warren  and 
Murray  Streets. 

Safety  barges  for  Albany,  Battery  Place. 

The  "DeWitt  Clinton"  in  April,  1831,  left  Albany  at  4 
minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
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Barclay  Street,  New  York,  12  minutes  before  3  next  morning, 
making  tlie  trip,  including  landings,  iij  10  hours  and  44  min- 
utes; Albany  to  Hudson,  1  hour  and  54  minutes;  Hudson  to 
Catskill,  0  hours  22  minutes;  Catskill  to  Rhinebeck,  1  hour  38 
minutes;  Rhinebeck  to  Poughkeepsie,  1  hour  10  minutes; 
Poughkeepsie  to  Newburg,  1  hour  0  minutes;  Newburg  to  New 
York,  4  hours  and  20  minutes. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  then  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  inventor  of  the  anthracite 
coal-burning  stove  for  domestic  use,  had  built  at  Hyde  Park  on 
the  Hudson  River,  by  Chauncey  Goodrich,  the  hull  of  a  steam- 
boat 175  feet  long  which,  when  completed,  was  named  the 
"Novelty."  The  engines  of  this  boat  were  built  at  "Burnt  Mill 
Point"'  on  the  East  River  near  the  foot  of  Fourteenth  street, 
New  York  City,  and  it  was  from  the  building  of  these  engines 
that  the  Novelty  Works,  which  in  after  years  become  so  fa- 
mous as  a  marine  engine  works,  received  their  name.  Dr.  Nott 
had  associated  with  him  Neziah  Bliss,  who  had  seen  consider- 
able service  in  building  and  commanding  steam  vessels  on  our 
M'estern  rivers.  This  vessel  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  high- 
pressure  engines,*  one  on  each  guard,  with  cylinders  30  inches 
in  diameter  and  d  feet  stroke,  with  single  poppet  valves  oper- 
ated by  levers,  connected  to  the  separate  water  wheel  shafts. 
Steam  was  furnished  by  four  sets,  of  three  each,  tubular  boil- 
ers of  40  inches  diameter  each,  that  are  credited  with  being 
the  first  for  marine  purposes  that  were  of  any  success.  This 
vessel  made  a  few  trips  to  Albany  with  fair  time  to  her  credit, 
but  her  career  appears  to  have  been  short-lived,  as  originally 
built.  Her  moti^'e  power  was  the  subject  of  many  experi- 
ments. 

In  the  "Mechanics'  Magazine"  of  1835  is  a  letter  to  the 
editor  saying:  "Being  in  New  York  a  few  days  since  and 
hearing  of  a  large  establishment  called  the  Novelty  Works, 
said  to  be  owned  by  Dr.  Nott  and  others,  I  procured  from  a 
friend  a  note  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of 
the  partners  and  visited  the  place.    ...   I  found  an  immense 

*It  is  given  to  me  upon  good  authority  that  the  "Novelty"  at  first 
had  a  single  high-pressure  engine  built  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  this 
was  removed  shortly  after  her  completion,  and  the  pair  built  at  New 
York  substituted. 
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establishment,  in  wliich  were  carried  on  all  the  different 
branches  and  operations  in  any  way  connected  with  making 
stoves,  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  almost  every  other  article 
of  large  machinery,  and  even  steamboats." 

In  June,  1835,  Daniel  Drew,  A.  P.  St.  John,  and  others, 
started  an  opposition  as  the  "People's  line,"'  with  the  "West- 
chester," a  small  boat  of  1.34'x2.H'x8',  and  the  "Emerald,"  a 
little  larger,  of  15r>'x23'x8',  to  Albany,  as  day  boats  with 
landings,  the  passenger  accommodations  of  each  vessel  being 
for  not  over  150  passengers.  This  enterprise  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  nnclens  of  the  present  People's  line. 

Daniel  Drew's  first  interest  in  steamboats  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  the  "Water  Witch,"  in  1832,  then  a  new  boat  run- 
ning to  Hartford,  Conn. 

There  were  during  the  period  between  1830  and  1840  sev- 
eral steamboats  built  for  service  in  the  waters  adjacent  to 
Xew  York,  but  none  coramand(Hl  so  much  attention  as  the 
"Rochester"  and  the  "Swallow,"  built  in  1830. 

The  "Rochester"  was  built  for  the  opposition  company, 
and  the  "Swallow"  for  Anthony  X.  Hoffman  of  Xew  York 
City,  and  others,  who  ran  her  in  the  interests  of  the  North 
River  line.  This  was  the  first  lively  and  determined  opposi- 
tion that  had  been  met  on  the  Albany  route,  and  what  made 
it  more  so  was  the  equal,  or  nearly  so,  speed  of  the  two  boats. 
They  have  been  known  when  racing  to  have  made  over  28 
revolutions  of  their  wheels  per  minute,  with  40  lbs.  and  over 
of  steam,  while  their  average  ])i'essure  was  about  20  lbs.  and 
24  revolutions. 

This  opposition  was  kept  u]i  for  about  five  years,  with 
racing  at  frequent  intervals,  and  during  all  this  time  they 
were  the  acknowledgoxl  fast  boats  of  the  river.  The  best  time 
made  between  New  York  and  Albany,  by  either  one  of  these 
boats,  was  about  nine  hours.  The  "Swallow"  had  single  j)op- 
pet  valves  and  the  "Rochester"  double  poppet  valves. 

These  two  boats  were  each  subjected  to  changes  and  al 
terations  after  running  a  year.  The  "Swallow"  was  lengthened 
24  feet;  when  first  built  was  considered  an  inferior  vessel  as 
regards  speed;  had  a  46-inch  cylinder  replaced  by  a  52-incli 
cylinder,  and  her  water-wheels  increased  in  diameter.  The 
"Rochester"  liad  lie)-  power  increased  liy  tlie  siibstitutiou  of  a 
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SOineh  cylinder  for  a  4:i-incli,  which  was  the  size  of  her  origi- 
nal CTlinder.  Both  of  these  boats  had  return  flue  boilers  of 
iron,  and  burned  about  18  to  20  cords  of  wood  on  an  average 
each  trip,  but  when  racing  together,  which  was  quite  often, 
and  taking  the  season  through  there  was  very  little  choice  be- 
tween them,  they  would  burn  23  to  25  cords  per  trip.  The 
engines  of  both  of  these  boats  were  built  at  the  West  Point 
Foundry,  at  that  time  located  at  the  foot  of  Beach  Street,  New 
York  City,  but  was  removed  to  Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson 
Biver  in  1839. 

Matters  had  got  to  such  a  state  between  these  two  steam- 
boats, after  running  nearly  one  season,  that  the  suspense  could 
no  longer  be  endtired  by  those  interested,  so  a  match  was  at 
last  agreed  on  to  test  their  relative  speeds.  It  was  decided 
that  they  should  both  make  the  trial  without  either  one  carry- 
ing any  passengers,  only  those  who  were  necessary  to  the 
working  of  the  vessels  and  their  machinery  being  permitted 
to  accompany  tliem.  They  started  from  near  Jersey  City  ferry 
at  4  p.  m..  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  8,  183G,  each  prepared  to 
do  their  best.  They  steamed  up  the  river  within  sight  of  one 
another  all  the  time,  the  "Swallow"  having  the  advantage. 
All  had  ^\orked  smoothly  and  without  a  mishap  during  all  the 
driving  and  straining  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
until  they  were  just  below  Hudson,  when  the  engine  of  the 
"Swallow"  became  partially  disabled  that  made  it  necessary 
to  slacken  her  speed  for  a  few  minutes,  when  she  was  put  un- 
der full  headway  again,  and  they  ari-ived  at  Van  Wies  Point, 
which  is  140  miles  from  New  York,  the  "Bochester"  in  8 
hours  and  57  minutes,  and  the  "Swallow"'  in  9  hours  and  2 
minutes,  the  "Bochester"  winning  by  5  minutes.  When  the 
"Swallow"  was  "slowed  uj)"  she  was  4  minutes  or  about  a 
mile  ahead.  The  tide  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  wfts 
against  the  boats.  This  was  a  very  close  termination  of  the 
race,  and  if  the  "Swallow"  had  not  been  compelled  to  slow 
down,  it  was  the  opinion  on  both  boats  that  the  end  would 
have  been  a  close  finish;  but  accidents  will  happen  to  steam- 
boats as  well  as  to  other  means  of  conveyance.  This  race 
did  not  settle  the  question,  for  they  were  often  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  trials  of  speed  while  on  their  tri[)s,  with  the  "Swal- 
low" as  often  as  the  "Rocliester"  tlie  victor. 
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A  short  time  after  building  the  "Rochester,"  the  same 
company  bought  the  "Utica,"  tliat  was  then  building  for  other 
parties,  and  added  as  consort  to  the  "Rochester."  She  was  a 
smaller  boat  and  no  match  for  the  racers. 

David  Stevenson,  an  English  engineer,  in  his  work  on 
"Engineering  in  North  America,"  written  in  1838,  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  trip  he  made  in  1837  on  the  "Roches- 
ter" from  Albany  to  New  York,  in  which  he  says: 

"The  Rochester"  and  the  "Swallow"  were  said  to  be  the 
two  fastest  boats  running  on  the  Hudson  in  1837.  I  made  a 
trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  in  the  "Rochester,"  on  the  14th 
of  June,  on  which  occasion,  with  a  view  to  test  the  vessel's 
speed,  I  carefully  noted  the  time  of  departure  from  Albany, 
the  times  of  touching  at  the  several  towns  and  landing  places 
on  the  river,  with  the  reputed  distance  between  them,  the 
number  of  minutes  lost  at  each  place,  and  the  hour  of  her  ar- 
rival at  New  York.  Thirteen  stoppages,  which  I  found  to 
average  three  minutes  each,  were  made  to  laud  and  take  on 
passengers.  The  "Rochester"  performed  the  voyage  in  10 
hours  and  40  minutes.  From  this  39  minutes  must  be  de- 
ducted for  the  time  lost  in  making  the  13  stoppages,  which 
leaves  10  hours  and  1  minute  as  the  time  during  which  the 
vessel  was  actually  occupied  in  running  from  Albany  to  New 
York.  Assuming  tlie  distance  between  those  places  to  be  150 
miles,  the  average  speed  of  the  vessel  throughout  the  tri]) 
was  14.!>7  miles  per  hour,  but  even  if  we  assume  the  distance 
to  b('  only  145  miles,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is 
too  small,  (he  average  rate  is  still  14.47  miles  per  liour.  The 
current  was  in  tlu'  "Rochester's"  favor  during  the  first  \n\vi  of 
I  he  vf)yag(',  but  the  C)verslaugh  Shoals,  and  the  contracted  and 
narrow  state  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river  for  about 
30  miles  below  Albany,  checked  her  progress,  and  consequent- 
ly for  the  first  27  miles  her  speed  was  only  12.36  miles  per 
hour.  This  was  her  average  rate  of  sailing  during  the  part  of 
her  course  when  her  speed  was  the  lowest.  After  the  first  30 
miles  the  river  expanded,  affording  a  better  navigable  channel, 
when  her  speed  gradually  increased,  and  before  the  flowing 
tide  checked  her  progress  the  vessel  attained  the  maximum 
velocity  indicated  by  my  observations,  which  between  two  of 
the  sto]>ping  places  was  Iti.n.^)  miles  ])('r  hour.    A\'heu  going  at 
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this  speed  it  is  possible  that  she  was  intiuenred  by  some  slighl 
degree  of  current  in  her  favor,  although  it  was  quite  iiupercep 
tible  to  the  eye,  as  the  flow  of  the  tide  appeared  to  produce  a 
stagnation  of  the  water  in  the  river.  At  West  Point  we  en- 
countered the  flood  tide,  as  was  very  distinctly  proved  by  the 
swinging  of  the  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river.  Af- 
ter this  we  had  an  adverse  current  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
a  distance  of  about  ."50  miles,  and  tlie  vessel's  speed  during 
this  iiart  of  the  voyage  averaged   U.l'l'  miles  an  houi-.     About 
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one-half  of  the  voyage  was  thus  v»erformed  with  a  favorable 
current,  and  the  other  half  was  performed  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  owing  partly  to  the  sliallowness  of  the  water, 
and  the  narro^\•ness  of  the  channel  in  the  u]i]ier  part  of  the 
rivei',  and  partly  to  an  adverse  tide  in  the  lower  jiart  of  it, 

"^Vllen  the  "Kochester"  is  pitted  against  another  vess(^l, 
and  going  at  her-  full  speed,  her  piston  makes  27  double  strokes 
per  minute.  On  tlie  voyage  abo\e  alluded  to,  however,  the 
piston,  on  au  average,  made  about  25  double  strokes  per  min- 
ute, so  that  the  speed  of  14.07  miles  per  hour,  which  she  at- 
tained on  that  occasion,  cannot  be  taken  as  her  greatest  ordi- 
nary rate  of  sailing.  During  the  time,  however,  at  which  her 
speed  was  Ifi.oo  miles  jier  hour  her  piston  was  making  27  dou- 
ble sti'okes  per  minute,  and  at  that  time  the  vessel  could  not 
be  far  from  having  attained  the  maximum  speed  at  which  Ium- 
engines  are  capable  of  propelling  her  through  the  watei-. 
.  .  .  The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  45  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  the  engine  works  expansively  and  cuts  off 
the  steam  at  half  stroke.     The  diaiueter  of  the  ''Rochester's" 
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piston  its  43  inclies,  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  10  feet  and  ^N'lien 
going  at  full  speed,  the  piston  inak(>s  27  double  strokes,  or  in 
other  words,  ino\es  through  the  space  of  r,H)  feet  per  minute." 

Stevenson  also  reuiarks,  respecting  the  speed  of  .\nier- 
ican  steamboats  at  this  period: 

"The  sjM'cd  of  the  American  steamboals  has  excited  con- 
siderable wonder  in  this  country,  and  some  jieople  have  been 
inclined  to  doul)t  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  have  fre- 
(pienlly  been  made  regai'ding  the  extraordinary  feats  per- 
fornu'd  by  them:  fast  sailing  is  a  property  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  American  steamboats,  but  that  a  few  of  those 
navigating  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  perform 
their  voyages  safely  and  regularly  at  a  speed  wliich  far  sur- 
passes that  of  any  European  steamer  hitherto  built,  every  im- 
partial person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ])er- 
formance  of  the  vessels  in  both  countries  must  be  ready  to 
admit." 

In  1830  Kobert  L.  Stevens  sold  the  "North  America"  to 
Isaac  Newton  and  others,  who  run  her  in  connection  with  the 
"De^A'itt  Clinton,"  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  While 
on  one  of  her  trips  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  when  but 
a  short  distance  below  the  latter  city,  she  encountered  a  field 
of  heavy  ice  which  cut  through  her  i)lauking,  and  she  sank. 

.V  (lerman  traveling  in  this  country  about  this  time  says 
legarding  a  trip  on  the  Hudson  River:  ''I  took  a  passage  in 
the  steamboat  "North  America"  on  the  23d  of  November,  183S, 
from  New  York  to  Albanj'.  As  the  river  was  already  nearly- 
half  frozen  over  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  was  coming  down. 
The  boat  left  New  York  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ar- 
i-ived  at  Albany  the  following  morning  at  7  o'clock.  We  made, 
therefore,  including  all  stopi)ages,  over  10  miles  per  hour  u]t 
stream.  The  length  of  the  vessel  is  200  feet,  greatest  width 
26  feet:  she  has  two  decks,  the  lower  of  which  wdiere  the  en- 
gines are  is  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  She 
has  two  separate  cabins,  the  gentlemen's  cabin  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  dining-room,  and  the  ladies'  cabin.  There 
were  320  passengers  on  board,  each  of  whom  slept  in  a  berth, 
and  as  sufficient  room  appeared  still  to  remain,  one  may 
imagine  how  colossal  this  floating  palace  must  be.  Two  steam 
engines,  with  44-inch  cylinders,  move  the  paddle-wheels  of  22 
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feet  in  diameter.  The  pressure  ef  steam  of  this,  as  of  most  of 
the  steamboats  upoi;  the  eastern  waters,  is  about  15  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  strol^e  8  to  10  feet.  The  steam  is 
generally  cut  off  at  one-third  or  one-half  of  tlie  strol^e  and 
operates  by  expansion.  For  a  voyage  of  145  miles  25  to  30 
cords  of  wood,  (of  128  cubic  feet)  of  soft  wood  are  required. 
The  "Xorth  America"  draws  when  loaded  six  feet.  Upon  the 
Hudson  River  the  passenger  fare  is,  in  the  most  elegant  boats, 
three  dollars  for  the  distance  of  145  miles  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  which  gives  two  cents  per  passenger  per  mile.  For 
meals  an  extra  charge  is  made.  In  less  elegant  steamboats 
passengers  are  carried  the  same  distance  for  one  dollar,  and 
at  this  moment  even  for  fifty  cents,  which  gives  only  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  mile." 

In  1839  the  "Diamond"  was  built  at  New  York  for  the 
Albany  route,  where  she  run  on  the  opposition  to  the  People's 
line,  until  taken  into  the  Associated  lines.  In  the  same  year 
the  "Balloon"  was  built  bv  Devine  Burtis,  of  ]>rooklvn.     This 
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steamb(jat  also  run  on  the  Albany  route  for  a  few  years;  but 
was  a  few  years  on  the  Xew  York  and  Newark  route,  when 
she  was  sent  to  the  Delaware  Kiver  where  it  is  believed  she 
lun  until  woin  out.  Her  engine  was  built  by  James  Cun- 
ningham, of  New  York  City,  and  it  is  probable  this  engine  was 
the  first  built  with  the  long  stroke  of  14  feet,  of  the  Beam- 
engine  type. 

Isaac  Newton  and  others  in  1840  had  built  for  them  by 
Devine  Bnrtis  the  "North  America,"  and  in  the  next  year  by 
the  same  builder  the  "South  America,"  both  for  the  Albany 
and  Xew  York  ro\ite.    The  engines  of  both  these  vessels  were 
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coiistnieted  by  James  Cumiiugham,  who  was  a  part  owner 
iu  the  "North  America."  The  "South  America"  was  about  30 
feet  longer  than  the  "North  America,"  but  a  few  inches  more 
beam  and  with  considerable  more  power  in  the  engine.  She 
was  a  verj'  narrow  and  cranlc  boat,  as  were  many  of  those 
built  for  speed  at  that  period,  and  made  a  few  trips  during 
her  career  tliat  placed  her  in  the  front  ranks.  The  "North 
America"  Avas  the  first  steamboat  that  used  blowers  for  an 
artificial  blast  in  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers,  driven  by  inde- 
pendent engines.  These  two  boats  continued  on  the  day  line 
for  a  few  seasons,  after  wliicli  they  were  used  as  night  boats 
and  subsequently  for  the  New  York  and  Hudson  route  and 
finally  broken  up  about  1S63. 

To  show  the  (extent  to  which  the  rivalry  and  opposition 
of  the  different  lines  was  carried  at  this  period,  although  no 
more  bitter  and  heated  than  previous  or  later  opi^ositions,  it 
is  certainly  reassuring  to  look  back  at  the  affair  that  occurred 
in  -Tune,  1S4(»,  and  know  that  such  practices  are  not  possible 
at  this  jieriod.  This  was  not  Ihe  first  nor  the  last.  Their  en- 
vironment at  this  early  period  M'as  much  different  from  what 
it  is  at  the  present  day. 

The  "Napoleon"  was  a  small  and  very  indifferently  fitted- 
up  boat,  that  had  been  placed  on  the  Albany  route  as  an  op- 
position boat  to  the  Old  Line.  Her  pier  was  further  down 
town  than  tliat  occupied  by  the  Associated  Lines.  On  the 
morning  in  question,  while  on  her  way  up  the  river  and  when 
nearly  opposite  the  slip  ocrupied  by  the  "DeWitt  Clinton," 
the  latter  started  out  and  struck  the  "Napoleon"  just  forward 
of  the  wheel,  careening  the  latter  vessel  so  that  her  guard  was 
under  the  water.  The  pilot  of  the  "Napoleon"  fired  several 
shots  from  a  pistol  at  the  pilot  of  the  "DeWitt  Clinton,"  but 
fortunately,  without  any  personal  injury  being  done.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  latter  vessel  lay  at  her  dock  working  her 
engine  full  stroke,  and  when  the  "Napoleon"  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  lower  side  of  the  slip  the  hawsers  were  cut 
with  a  sharp  axe  and  she  started  out  under  a  full  head  of 
steam.  Such  acts  would  not  be  tolerated  in  these  days,  for 
the  officers  of  the  vessel  committing  such  an  act  would  have 
their  licenses  cancelled  by  the  steamboat  inspectors  of  the 
disti'ict,  to  sav  the  least. 
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These  odiitests  of  ojntosition  lines  involved  more  than  the 
reputations  of  the  speed  of  the  vessels.  The  way  passengers 
formed  a  large  percentage  of  the  ti'avel  on  the  river,  and  as 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  tirst  boat  that  arrived  at 
the  landing  and  going  in  the  desired  direction,  it  thus  hap- 
pened that  those  vessels  that  were  frequently  second  at  the 
landings  were  sure  to  be  a  losing  enterprise  for  their  owners: 
and  even  some  of  comparatively  fair  speed,  but  not  backed  by 
ample  capital,  were  withdrawn  in  a  sharp  competition  by  the 
low  rates  of  fare  that  often  prevailed. 

To  show  tlu'  intenst'  feeling  existiiig  just  prior  to  the 
"Xapoleon"  vs.  "DeWitt  Plintou"'  affair  and  the  effort  made  to 
maintain  an  oj)position,  the  following  advertisements  speak 
for  themselves: 

"  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
a}ipeal  directly  to  the  public;  but  after  having  been  perse- 
cuted as  I  have  been  fiu-  the  last  three  days  by  one  of  the 
greatest  monopolies  in  this  country,  my  duty  towards  my 
family,  as  T  owe  them  a  support,  makes  it  necessary  tliat  T 
should  inform  the  public  of  my  situation. 

"I  purchased  the  steamboat  "Xapoleou"  last  \\  inter  and  as- 
sociated myself  with  E.  0.  (.\)rwin  and  James  C'ochrane,  who 
became  equal  partners  with  me  in  the  Vjoat,  and  the  articles  of 
co-partnership  were  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boat 
was  to  run  to  Albany  and  nowhere  else.  Recently  the  mo- 
nopoly, after  "iiscertaining  that  I  was  determined  not  to  re- 
move the  boat  from  this  route  has  made  extravagant  offers, 
)nade  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  to  be  left  alone,  and  conse- 
quently, as  ]ny  means  are  small  must,  without  doubt,  be  ruined 
and  my  family  beggared.  I  now  solemnly  appeal  to  my 
friends  to  assist  me  in  supporting  the  "Xajioleon,"  for  as  long- 
as  she  loses  no  money  they  cannot  prevent  me  fi-om  running; 
but  if  she  does,  an  injunction  will  be  immediately  served  on 
the  boat. 

''I  can  also  slate  that  E.  C.  Corwin  has  spurned  all  tiieir 
otl'ers,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  six  ihoasand  dollars. 

"J.  W.  IIANCOX." 
Then  a  fe\\'  davs  after  we  have  another: 


"MONOPOLIES  AND  PERSECUTION." 

"Are  tlie  people  aware  of  tlie  disjirn''eful  manner  in  wliich 
the  Hudson  River  nionojioly  and  the  towboat  m()no])olies  per- 
secute tlie  steamboat  "Napoleon,"  and  her  owners  especially, 
by  hiriiij;'  the  most  abandoned  and  pi-ofligate  wretches  to  rMin 
af^ainst  her  for  passenj;ers,  and  makin;;'  use  of  the  nrost  dis- 
fi'raceful  lanfj;nage  to  prevent  passengers  from  going  on  board 
of  her. 

"They  are  guilty  of  the  foulest  lies  and  assertions,  for 
They,  on  the  20th  of  ifay,  asserted  that  the  Old  line,  that  is. 
the  two  monopolies,  had  bought  the  "Naj)oleon";  that  is  to 
say,  she  had  become  a  Judas  and  betrayed  the  people. 

"We  solemnly  declare  that  it  is  false,  and  that  no  such 
crusaders  can  ever  by  their  ]iower,  threats  or  money  induce  us 
to  abandon  our  honest  and  honorable  pursuits  in  which  we 
are  engaged, 

"We  had  been  brinl,  we  thciught,  <m  the  free  waters  of  the 
United  states,  but  if  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
ai'e  to  be  driven  from  their  lawful  and  honorable  pursuits, 
away  then  with  our  boasted  freedom  ajid  let  us  sink  back  into 
monarchy. 

"Are  the  people  awai'e  of  the  nurnuer  in  which  we  have 
been  driven  from  ])illar  lo  post  for  the  last  few  days?  \Mien 
they  found  they  could  not  ti-aitorize  liut  one  of  the  owners  of 
this  boat,  they  said,  "let's  crush  them,  they  are  poor  and  can- 
not stand  against  such  mono]iolies  as  we  are  but  a  few  days 
longer. 

"Will  the  jieople  suffei-  this,  or  will  the.y  patronize  the 
"Xa])oleon"  and  kee])  the  fare  at  -fl.OO  and  thus  sustain  the 
l)Oor  in  fair,  honest  and  honorable  ])ursuits? 

"NAPOLEON." 

"]\rono]iolies  and  ]'ersecution"  is  certainly  a  very  odd 
business  advertisement  as  viewed  from  that  standpoint  at 
this  day.  As  an  exhibition  of  class  again.st  class,  it  should  i-e- 
ceive  first  pi-i/.e,  bul  jirobably  I  he  wiiter  was  "lallciug  1l\rough 
his  hat." 

In  1S40  an  .Vssocialion  was  formed  bel\v(^en  the  owners 
of  the  larger  and  better  c(pii])ped  boats,  ])rincipally  those  run- 
ning to  Albany.    Among  those  in  this  Association  were  Daniel 
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Drew,  Isaac  Newton.  A.  X.  Hoffman  and  William  Kcniblc, 
and  the  owners  of  the  "DeWitt  Clinton,"  to  which  the  title  of 
the  "I'eople's  Line"  was  jiiven  and  that  has  been  retained  by 
theii'  snccessoi'S  to  the  pieseut  day.  An  incorporated  com- 
pany followed  at  a  later  date. 

The  principal  steamboat  owners  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
on  Long  Island  Sound  at  this  time  were  as  follows,  viz.: 

NORTH  RIVER  LINE. 

Steamboats — "Albany,"  "De'\A'itt  Clinton,"  "Swallow," 
"Champlain,"  "John  ^fason,"  "Columbus,"  "Union."  "General 
"Jackson,"  "Robt.  L.  Stevens,"  "J.  C.  Heartt,"  "Utica,"  "Koch- 
ester,"  and  "Saratoga." 

Anthony  >.'.  Hoffman.  James  A.  Stevens,  Robert  Dunlop. 
J.  C.  Heartt.  R.  P.  Hart,  Daniel  Drew,  Isaac  Newton. 

SWIFTSURE  LINE. 

Steamboats — "Swiftsure,"  "Commerce,"  "Constitution," 
"Illinois,"  "Sandusky,"  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  "TTnited  States," 
"Henry  Eckford,"  "New  London,"  "James  Fairlie,"  John  Jay," 
with  54  freishting  vessels. 

W.  C.  Redfield,  A.  Van  Santvoord,  Isaac  Newton,  Henry 
(ireen  &  Co..  I'op(^  ('atlin,  Horace  Stocking,  Joy  &  Monteith. 
and  Chas.  S.  Olmstead. 

NEWBURGH   LINES,  ETC. 

David  ( "lawford.  "^^'ashington";  Benj.  Carjienter,  "Jas. 
^ladison";  Thos.  Powell.  "Highlander";  Jas.  Cunningham, 
"Noi'th  Aniei-ica,"  "Huntress,"  and  "Thorne." 

NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  LINES. 

Steamboats — "S]ilendid."  "New  York,"  "Punker  Hill," 
"Charter  Oak." 

^leni.  Sanfoid.  Chas.  II.  Xortham,  S.  B.  Stone. 

BOSTON  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Steamboats — "Massachusetts,"  "Nari-agansetl,"  "Rhode 
Island,"  "Pro\idenie,"  and  "ilohegan." 

Thaddeus  I'lielps,  Nevins  &  Townsend,  R.  S.  AVilliams. 
James  (>.  King,  C.  H.  Russell,  and  William  Comstock. 
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People's  and  Old 

People's  Line                 Line                Old  Line  Opposition  Opposition 

at                 (U.  S.  Mail  Line)    Day  Boats             at  at 

6  P.  M.                      5  P.  M.                 7  A.  M.             5  P.  M.  6  P.  M. 

South  Anicrica       Swallow  Tioy  Xii]K)1("oii     Diamond 

North  Auun'ii-a       T^tira  Albany 

Rorlipstf-f  DoWitt  Cliuton 

This  vciir  was  a  lively  one  I'oi- opposition,  the  "Diamond" 
i-nnuin.ij  most  all  of  the  season,  while  the  "Napoleon"  was  on 
rile  ronte  Imt  a  few  months.  On  tiie  niiiht  of  the  i24th  of  April, 
as  the  "South  America"  was  on  her  I  rip  u\>  the  river,  when 
above  I'onj^hkeepsie  and  S'oiiiS  alonj^  at  a  S'X'd  i"if*'  of  speed, 
\\ith  the  "Diamond"  bi-inf;inj;-  n]i  the  rear  at  a  respectfnl  dis- 
tance, hei-  shaft  broke,  followed  by  the  bicakini;'  of  the  con- 
nectint;'  I'od,  which,  leavint;  the  o])posit<'  end  of  the  workinj;' 
beam  A\ithont  a.ny  weight  to  snstain  it,  allowed  the  j)is<ton  to 
ftill  with  its  rod  and  connections,  tlins  breaking;'  the  steam 
cylinder  and  cover,  and  makinj;  a  general  wi'eck  of  the  pii-inci- 
jial  jiarts  of  the  engine.  The  esca])inK  steam  from  the  broken 
steam-iiipe  scalded  some  of  thi'  ])ass(^ni;ers  by  ils  inhalation. 
The  op]tosition  boat  came  np  and  took  off  her  pass(^nj;ers  and 
landed  them  in  Albany. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  "Rainbow,"  owned  by  Robert 
L.  Stevens,  and  bnilt  by  him  for  speed,  made  a  few  trips  t() 
All)any  in  this  month  on  the  day  line.  She  was  an  ex])eri- 
nu^ntal  Acssel  of  very  narrow  beam,  compared  to  her  len^4h, 
which  was  as  1  to  14.  Her  power  was  a  pair  of  inclined  con- 
densini;-  enuines,  placed  in  the  hold,  one  forward  and  oiu^  aft 
of  the  \\ater-A\lieel  shaft,  with  cylinders  of  :!ri  inches  diameter 
by  10  f(M'l  strok(\  and  connected  to  one  crank  pin.  Her  boilers, 
which  were  in  the  h((ld  also,  wei-e  strap])ed  \\'ith  bar  iron  (i 
inches  by  1^4  incites  evi-ry  10  inches  a]iart  for  strength;  the 
pressnre  of  steam  carried  beinj;-  from  SO  to  100  pounds  pel- 
square  inch.  The  water-wheels  were  -i  feet  in  diameter  by  7 
feet  face,  and  the  water-wheel  shaft  was  of  boiler  iron  .T-S 
of  an  inch  thick,  3()  inches  diameter  with  cast-iron  ends.  She 
had  \ery  high  \\  heel-honses,  and  taken  all  in  all,  was  not  what 
would  be  i-alled  a  handsome  boa  I  in  ap|)earance.  Upon  trial, 
she  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  her  owner,  not  being- 
able  to  make  any  better  time  than  those  called  10-hour  boats, 
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or  of  fair  speed.  Slie  was  a  few  years  after  ])ut  to  towing  in 
New  York  harbor,  bnt  was  afterwards  sent  to  I'hiladelpliia, 
I'a..  where  she  rontinned  in  tlie  same  service  on  tlie  Delaware 
l\iver,  wiiere  slie  was  worn  ont. 

A  story*  is  told  of  this  boat  wliik^  on  the  Hudson  Kiver. 
tliat  01)  one  of  lier  trijis  u]i  tlie  rivei'  she  run  into  some  vessel 
and  knocked  olf  ])art  of  her  stem,  and  when  she  arrived  in  Al- 
bany, in  order  to  rejjair  tlie  damajic  reeei\cd,  they  ]iriirnred  a 
few  barrel  sta\('s.  with  wliirh  to  make  re])airs  to  the  damaged 
stem,  thai  Avas  exceedingly  tine  and  shai']i. 

PJobei-t  L.  S(e\ens  did  iirobably  more  than  any  other  ]iers<jn 
toward  the  early  development  of  .Vmeric-an  river  steainlioats. 
Being  jiossessed  of  abnndant  means  and  having  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  make  experiments  in  Xaval 
Architeclnre  and  jMariiie  Engineering,  that  those  not  so  foj-tn- 
uati^in  this  world's  goods  were  unable  to  jiut  in  ])r:ictice.  lie 
had  quite  large  AAorks  of  his  own  at  Hobokei'i,  X.  J.,  \\liere  he 
employed  some  of  the  most  skilled  meclianics,  and  wliere  a 
large  amount  of  the  work  on  the  hulls  and  engines  of  his  ves- 
sels were  exer-uled.  For  a  number  of  his  experiments,  jiart  of 
the  work  A\as  done  at  liis  own  works  and  iiieces  wer(.'  made  al 
ditl'ei-enl  uuirine-engine  works  in  New  "^'ork  and  viiiiiity,  but 
in  such  manner  that  tlie  whole  <-ould  not  )i<'  known  to  any  per- 
s<->n  outside  of  those  in  his  conttdence.  All  his  experimeiiis 
were  cari'ii'd  on.  so  far  as  it  AAas  possible  (o  do  so.  without,  i(s 
being  known  lo  the  mechanical  ]irofession  at  flu-  time,  aiul 
there  is  no  d<iubt  lm1  a  number  of  experiments  "were  made  on 
the  steamers  in  which  lu'  was  interested  (for  tlii'  Stevens  fam- 
ily was  lai-gely  interesled  in  the  (L'amden  and  Amltoy  liailroad 
Company,  who  run  .a  line  of  steamboats  from  Xew  "S'ork  lo 
Aiuboy  to  coniiecT  AAith  the  railroad)  or  owned,  and  A^hicli  did 
not  turn  out  a  success,  and  of  which  no  public  ri'cord  has  lieen 
left.  To  him  must  be  given  the  credit  of  very  valuable  ini 
]u-oveiiients  in  the  hull  and  engines  of  our  American  river 
steamlioats,  several  of  which  are  in  use  at  this  date.  In  latei- 
years,  Francis  ]!.  Stevens,  a  ne]ihew  of  Itobert  L.  Stin-eiis.  and 
who  was  with  him  in  several  of  his  later  exjJeriuKuits.  also  de- 
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vt'loped  iiiecbauical   talent,   and   was  llie  iuventoi-  of  sc-vcral 
iniproveineiits  in  the  Anieiican  Ream  eni;ine. 

The  "Swanow"  was  chai-tered  this  year  by  tlie  Assyria  ted 
Lines,  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying-  ihe  ]ilace  of  any  of  the 
boats  of  these  lines  which  were  eoniix'lled  to  withdraw  during 
the  season  on  ai-eount  of  rejiairs. 

1S42. 

People's   Line 
People's  Line        and  Old  Line  Old  Line  Oppo- 

at  (U.  S.  Mail  Line!     Day  Boats  Opposition         sition 

6  P.M.  .5  P.M.  7  A.M.  5  P.M.  C  P.  M. 

Rochester  Swallow  Troy  AA'ashington   DeWitt 

So.  America         Xo.  America     Albany       Napoleon         <'linton 
Columbia  AA'ave 

Curtis  Peck 

AMieu  the  season  of  na\igalion  o]iened  this  yeai-  on  Feb- 
ruary Tth.  tlie  Associated  mv  I'eojile's)  lines  charged  $3.0(1 
fare  for  jiassengers;  this  lasted  but  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
rate  was  lowered  to  .fl.OO.  .Vbout  the  middle  of  A])ril  tlie 
"DeWitt  Clinton"  was  placed  on  the  route  by  the  Associated 
Lines  as  an  opposition  to  their  regular  line,  with  the  iirmail- 
ing  rate  of  fare,  but  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  nienth  the 
■■Washington"  entered  as  a  further  opposition,  and  hiwered 
the  fare  to  .^(1  cents  ior  4  sh.)  per  ]>assage  during  mosi  of 
tlie  time  while  on  the  route,  which  lasted  until  Se]itiMnbi'r. 
The  "DeWitt  Clinton"  maintained  the  fare  at  11.00  dnrin.u  the 
time  of  her  running,  which  ceased  in  July,  after  A\hic]i  the 
Associated  Lines  raised  the  far(^  to  fL50  (or  12  sVi.i,  and  the 
■'Washington"  for  a  time  tu  fl.OO.  Tn  July  the  ■•Xapoleon" 
also  entered  for  a  shaiv  of  the  travel,  and  lowered  the  fare  to 
25  cents  lor  2  sh.i;  but  this  low  rate  does  not  seem  to  hare  lieen 
inviting  to  the  traveling  jiublic  to  a  pi-efitable  extent,  for  the 
season  lasted  Ijut  one  week.  The  "^Vave"  came  on  in  ])lace  of 
the  'AYashington"  in  Sejitember  with  the  low  fare  of  50  cents. 
\\hich  lasted  Ijut  a  few  weeks.  The  "Curtis  Peck"  \Aas  an  oji- 
jiosition  boat  in  October  ^^•ith  the  fare  at  fl.OO,  which  the  As- 
sociated Lines  met  hy  cutting  to  the  same  i-ate  every  alternate 
night,  but  \\iien  the  ojiposition  boat  was  on  the  other  end  of 
the  route  the  regular  rate  of  11.50  was  charged,  which  lasti'd 
but  a  few  weeks.    This  boat  belonged  to  Elijah  I'eck,  of  Flush- 
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iiij;-,  X.  Y.  The  "( "Dluiubiu"  Avas  a  new  boat,  huilt  during  the 
jirevions  yeai-,  and  was  a  very  good  boat  for  tlie  route,  al- 
though not  of  higli  speed.  She  was  taken  into  the  Assoeiated 
Lines  during  the  year.  The  "Kainbow"  made  one  trip  on  the 
day  line  this  yeai-  as  an  opposition  at  .fl.OO  fare.  The  regular 
rate  prevailing  jirevious  to  ;\lay  of  this  year  was  .fl.oO,  but 
from  that  nionlh  to  August  tlie  rates  were  lowered  to  .fl.OO, 
after  which  tliey  were  raised  to  .11.50,  whcn-e  they  remained 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Tlie  lauding  of  passengers  in  these  days  on  the  river,  was 
what  Mould  be  considered  at  present  as  attended  with  con- 
siderable risk.  AN'hen  time  was  of  moment,  and  the  number 
to  be  landed  at  any  one  landing  but  few,  it  \\as  not  uncommon 
for  the  snuill  boat  belonging  to  the  steamboat  t(.>  be  lo'\\'ered 
alongside  tlu-  latter  and  the  ]iassengers  desirous  of  embark- 
ing at  the  next  landing  placed  on  board,  the  small  boat  being 
towed  liy  a  small  line,  and  the  steamboat  merely  sheering  in 
towards  the  landing.  The  small  boat  would  sheer  off  close  to 
the  landing,  and  the  passengers  were  compelled  to  jump  when 
their  boat  arrived  at  the  landing,  whether  at  a  wharf  or  on 
the  sliore.  If  (he  small  b(»at  was  skilfully  handled  by  those 
in  cliarge,  and  tliey  were  promjit  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
ojiltortnnity  to  alight  i|uickly.  they  would  land  without  being 
treated  to  an  involuntary  bath;  but  if  the  boat  was  hot  prop- 
erly handled  on  arriving  at  the  dock,  or  on  the  shore,  the 
passengers  would  sometimes  be  thrown  overboard.  There  was 
an  accident  which  happened  at  the  I'oughkeepsie  landing  from 
this  method  of  landing  passengers,  whereby  several  persons 
lost  their  lives.  The  legislature  shortly  afterward  jiassed  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  landing  of  jiassengers  from  steamboats 
"on  the  fly." 

1S4:'>. 

People's  Line,  People's  Line      Troy  Day  Opposition 

Without  and  Old  Line   Boats  From  Opposition  Without 

Landing,            (U.  S.  Mail)          Albany  Day  Boat  Landing 

6  P.  M.                  5  P.  M,                7  A.IVI.  6  A.  M.              6  P.  M. 

Rochester  Swallow         Troy        t'urtis  Peek   Diamond 

South  America  Xo.  America  Empire  Xew  Jersey 

Knickerbocker  So.  America  Rainbow  Swallow 

Portsmouth 
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Tliis  yvnv  was  oiic  (if  smeial  changes  in  tlio  lolatifins  of 
the  steamboats  on  tlie  ronte  to  one  anothei-,  as  well  as  the 
rates  of  faie.  The  season  opened  April  i:5t]i,  with  the  fare  by 
the  Associated  Lines  at  .|1.5(),  which  was  the  rate  by  the  oppo- 
sition boat,  the  "Diamond,"  also,  nntil  in  .May,  when  the 
"Portsmouth"  came  on  the  ronte  and  joined  the  "Diamond," 
when  the  Associated  Lines  lowered  their  fare  to  50  cents,  as 
did  the  opposition.  This  was  kept  up  for  about  two  months, 
when  the  "r>iamond"  was  taken  into  the  Associated  Lines  and 
hauled  iitf  the  route.  In  June  the  "Portsmouth"  was  succeeded 
liy  the  "Xew  Jersey."  which  run  until  September,  when  the 
"Portsmouth"  returned  and  remained  the  rest  of  tlie  season. 
The  ojiposition  of  the  "Xew  Jersey"  was  determined  durin;; 
the  months  of  -June  and  July  and  August,  and  the  fare  tiuc- 
tnated  from  l*."5  cents  to  $L0(),  being  hardly  ever  the  same  for 
two  consecutive  days.  AN'heu  the  "Portsmouth"  succeeded  the 
"Xew  Jersey."  in  Sejitember,  the  rates  were  at  50  cents  by  the 
o])l)osition.  but  were  sliortly  after  raised  to  75  cents,  and  then 
to  .f  1.00,  whi^re  they  rt^mained  steady  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. ^Miile  the  "Swallow"  run  the  fare  was  maintained  on 
her  at  the  regular  i-ate  of  |L50,  which  preA'ailed  also  on  the 
Associated  Lines  from  the  time  the  ''Diamond"  was  taken  off 
in  June.  In  August  the  "Swallow"  j()ined  the  "Xew  Jersey," 
and  remained  till  the  close  of  navigation.  The  "Knicker- 
bocker" came  out  as  a  new  boat  this  year,  and  was  entered 
in  the  Associated  Lines,  her  first  trip  being  made  August  21st, 
where  she  ran  part  of  the  time  with  the  "Rochester"  and  the 
remainder  with  the  "South  America."  The  engine  of  the  "De- 
AA'itt  Clinton"  was  r-emoved  in  the  winter  of  184l2  and  ISt:^, 
and  placed  in  the  "Knickerbocker,"  and  the  hull  was  subse- 
quently used  as  a  barge. 

The  "Knickerbocker"  was  built  by  Smith  &  Dimon,  for 
Daniel  Drew  &  Isaac  Xewton.  The  ladies'  saloon  was  fitted 
with  12  state  rooms,  while  on  the  promenade  deck  there  wei'e 
single  and  family  state  rooms  to  the  number  of  05. 

The  o]iposition  on  the  day  line  was  entered  into  from  the 
o]iening  of  the  season  by  the  "Curtis  Peck,"  and  was  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  she  was  taken  into 
the  Associated  Lines  and  taken  off  the  route.  This  boat  was 
sold  the  next  spiing  and  taken  down  on  the  James  River.  "\'ir- 
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iimU\.  The  rates  of  fare  were  kept  at  |1.50  until  the  tii-st  of 
June,  ^\■llen  tliey  were  cut  to  50  cents  l»y  the  oijposition,  which 
was  met  by  the  reguhu-  line  on  the  same  day.  but  f  1.00  charg-ed 
on  altei'uate  days,  while  such  opposition  lasted.  A  few  trips 
before  lieiing  taken  into  the  Associated  Lines,  the  "('urtis 
Teck"  run  for  I'l'-i-ent  fare,     ^^'hen  the  "Empire"  raiiie  out  in 


People's    Line 

Without  Landin, 

6  P.  M, 

Roches  tc^r 

Knickerbo( 


People's    Line 
Day  Boat 
7  A.   M. 

Soutli  .Vmerica 


EjiiMiii';  or  THOy. 

the  si)iiii,i;  the  rai-inii  with  the  "f>outh  Aniei-ica"  that  was  ]>\\t 
on  ilie  day  line  foi-  seyeral  weeks,  was  of  dail.N'  oci-urrenri', 
and  carried  out  on  both  sides,  "to  do  or  die."  The  end  proba- 
bly jiisiitied  the  means  they  thought. 

1S44. 

People's    Line 
5   P.   M. 

(U.  S.  Mail) 

North  America 

<.'uitis  I'eck 

<  "olumbia 

Opposition 

Without  Landin? 

7   P.   M. 

Xew  .Jersey 

^^•ave 
JVu-tsuionth 
(ienl.  Jaclcsou 
This  season  ojiened  the  18th  of  March  with  the  fare  by 
tlie  Associated  Lines  at  $1..")0.  and  the  opposition  by  the  "Gen- 
eral Jackson"  at  -I^LOO,  which  lasted  until  the  latter  part  of 
-Vpril.  ^^hen  the  "<;eneral  Jackson"  withdrew,  and  the  I'eople's 
Lin(_^  was  hd't  in  undisturbed  ]iossession  of  the  field.    This  did 
!iot  last  long,  for  on  ^[ay  IStli.  the  "X(-w  .Jersey"  again  put  iu 
an  a]iiic:iiance,  as  during  the  prinious  season,  on  the  opposi- 
tion,  and   shortly  after  the  "AA'aye."   and   the  "rortsmouth," 
wlien  the  fare  was  cat  down  to  .^O  cents.    Tliis  the  Associated 
Lines   met  and   held   nntil    the   fore   jsaiJ    of   Jnne.    when    the 
usual  rale  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  -was  i-e-(-stablislied  a"ain  b\- 
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them,  and  prevailed  geueiallv  the  bahince  of  the  season,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  during  July,  wiiile  the  opposi- 
tion were  carrying  passengers  at  prices  varying  from  tifty 
cents  to  (me  doHar. 

Tho  Associated  Lines  run  tlie  "South  America''  as  a  day 
boat,  friun  tlie  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  inde- 
pi'ndent  <if  the  Troy  line  of  day  boats,  with  the  fare  at  two 
dollars,  wiiile  tiie  latter  line  was  running  for  one  dollar  and  a 
Italf.  This  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  ^Yhen  the  Troy  line 
increased  the  fare  to  that  of  the  People's  line.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  the  "South  America,"  the  "Troy''  and  "Empire" 
were  tlu-  only  day  boats  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  with 
the  S]iring  rates  of  fare. 

( »n  ( ictober  4th  the  "Albany"  Itroke  her  shaft  when  near 
Xewburg.  and  the  "Swallow"  continued  the  service  alone  of 
The  Troy  and  Albany  night  line  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. This  was  tlie  second  time  during  this  season  that  the 
".Vlbany"  liad  broken  her  shaft,  for  on  July  :>Oth  she  had  met 
with  the  same  mishap,  which  caused  her  withdrawal  from  the 
rimte  for  1(1  or  12  days  until  repairs  had  been  made. 

The  "Swallow"  was  purchased  on  July  15th  of  this  year,  by 
the  People's  line  and  the  Troy  line  jointly,  for  .f.50,000,  the 
former  taking  two-thirds  and  the  latter  one-third  of  the  ves- 
st'l.  with  Tlie  understanding  that  the  Troy  line  was  to  have  the 
control  of  tlie  boat.  The  vessel  was  at  this  time  owned  by 
Anthony  X.  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  and  Smith  Cutter,  of 
Shrewsliury,  X.  J.,  and  \Mlliam  Kemble,  of  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  Xovember,  after  all  opposition  had 
been  wiTiidravvn.  The  Associated  Lines  raised  the  fare  by  the 
nigliT  lioais;  tirsT,  to  two  dollars,  then  to  three  dollars,  and 
tor  Tlie  month  of  December,  until  the  15th,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  cease  opierations  by  the  heavy  ice,  four  dollars 
was  charged  for  passenger  fare. 

Steamboat  cajitains,  during  these  days  of  steamboating 
(Ui  the  river,  were  not  a^'erse  to  taking  risks  to  gain  a  point,  if 
possible,  over  a  comiietitor,  when  an  opportunity  offered.  On 
one  occasion,  a  fair  boat  for  speed,  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  had 
as  ail  o]i]i(uient  a  new  boat  wliicli  had  just  lieen  brought 
around  from  I'liiladelphia.  Pa.,  for  service  on  the  Hudson.  On 
the  Dela^\are  River  she  was  thought  to  be  one  of  good  speed, 
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but  those  ou  Ww  Hudson  Ri\ei-  coni'luded  that  the  str;uij;er 
would  find  it  she  was  fast  on  tlie  Delaware  Rivei',  that  the 
same  speed  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  miles 
were  longer  on  the  latter  river  than  those  on  the  formei'.  The 
two  boats  were  to  have  left  New  York  this  morning  at  the 
same  hour,  but  the  Old  line  boat  was  detained  in  her  slip  by 
another  vessel,  and  the  stranger  got  some  distance  on  her 
journey  before  the  former  was  able  to  get  under  way,  and 
as  it  was  very  foggy  at  the  time,  the  old  boat  lost  sight  of  her 
competitor  before  she  left  her  wharf.  But  that  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them,  for-  tliev  were  intent  upon  showing  the  stranger 
that  there  was  one  boat  on  the  river  that  was  able  to  pass 
her,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence  they  started  on  their 
trip,  thinking  it  was  merely  a  question  of  a  few  miles  before 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  showing  the  stranger  the 
stern  of  their  boat  while  under  way.  They  continued  on  their 
tri]:)  up  the  river,  making  good  time,  and  this  it  must  be  r('- 
membered  was  in  a  tog.  The  lookout  stationed  in  th(^  bow  of 
the  boat  would  listen  with  the  greatest  eagerness  for  the 
sound  of  the  stranger's  jtaddle-wheels  in  the  water,  for  it  was 
not  possible  to  see  very  far  ahead,  and  this  was  the  only  way 
tliey  could  tell  under  the  circumstances  of  her  proximity,  and 
when  he  thought  he  caught  the  welcome  sound,  then  all  was 
excitement  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger  through  the 
fog,  even  to  a  majority  of  the  passengers  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  stern  chase,  and  who  vied  with  the  crew  in  urging  the  en- 
gineer to  "go  in,  we'll  soon  catch  her."  As  they  got  along  up 
the  river  and  the  stranger  had  not  yet  been  found  since  leav- 
ing New  York,  it  was  decided  so  as  to  make  all  the  time  possi- 
ble, they  must  skip  some  of  their  landings  for  which  they  had 
passengers.  This  they  did  by  paying  the  passengers  to  go  to 
another  landing  further  on,  and  paying  their  fare  liack  by 
stage  to  their  destination.  After  passing  two  or  three  land- 
ings they  stoi)]icd  at  a  wharf  for  the  jiassengers  desiring  to  go 
ashore,  and  impiii-ed  of  the  Axharfinger  if  the  n(n\'  boat  had 
been  there,  who  told  them  that  she  "had  called  and  left  about 
an  hour  ago."  This  they  doubted,  and  in  language  more  vigor- 
ous and  emphatic  than  polite  to  the  wharfinger,  hauled  in  the 
gang  plank  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger,  more  de- 
lei'iiilned  than  e^■er  to  find  hei'.    TIk^  sam«^  tactics  \\-ei-e  pursued 
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agaiu  M'ith  the  passi'Uiicrs  iu  inducing  rlii'ia  To  j^n  b('y<iiiil  tlieif 
destination  and  rctuni  hy  stage;  and  after  passing  Two  of 
three  more  landings  they  made  another  stop  for  passi'iigers 
at  a  \vharf,  ami  on  inquiring  of  tlie  \yharfinger  as  to  The  nmy 
boat,  were  informed  That  "she  was  here  and  h-tt  more  tlian  an 
hour  ago."  Then  ther  Viegan  to  realize  tliat  they  liad  met  their 
match,  even  tliougli  it  -was  not  a  Xe\y  York-liuilt  luiar.  and 
went  on  their  way.  witli  less  (■ontiden<-e  than  they  liad  started 
out  witli  in  the  morning  in  tlje  speed  of  their  vessel.  Lat(^r 
reports  do  not  say  if  thin'  found  an>'  differenee  in  tie-  niilos  on 
the  two  riyers. 

184.-). 
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This  was  a  -M-ry  li\ely  season  on  the  i-iver.  the  number  of 
boats  leaving  Xew  York  for  Albany,  or  Albany  for  Xew  York, 
daily,  were  often  as  high  as  six,  four  and  liye  being  a  very 
common  occurrence,  even  as  late  in  the  season  as  Xoveiiibei-. 
There  were  52  days  when  six  boats  left  daily,  and  7S  d;ns 
when  five  boats  left  daily,  lietween  the  tirst  of  ;March  and  the 
first  day  of  Decemliei-.  This  includes  night  boats  as  well  as 
day  boats. 

The  ttrst  steamboat  to  arrive  this  year  at  .Vlliany  \\as  the 
X'orwich"  (that  had  been  on  the  X'e^\'  York  and  X'orwi(;li  route) 
on  ^londay,  Februar>-  21:th,  at  1  a.  m.  She  left  X'ew  Yoi-k  on 
Sat\irday  night  ]u-evious,  and  forced  her  way  throuL;li  solid  ice 
from  Kingston  u]>  the  rivei-  as  far  as  Albany.  Tln'  ice  was 
very  heavv  and  had  not  moved  at  Albany  when  she  arrived. 


*  This  steaml^oat  was  still  in  use  as  a  to^yl)oat  a   shoi't   time   ago, 
and  always  considered  the  best  boat  in  ice  on  the  river. 
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She  lost  lun-  i-uddei'  and  bi'oke  hvv  watei'-wlieelw  very  badly, 
that  made  it  iieeessai-y  tor  hei-  to  lay  up  to  reiiair  danuii;cs. 
The  lee  eoiinneiu-t'd  moving  opposite  the  city  about  noon  of 
the  same  day  and  in  two  hours  was  nearly  all  gone  from  that 
^  icinity,  the  "Norwich"  having  in  the  nu-antime  gone  in  the 
basin  below  the  city  where  she  was  safe  fi-oni  the  moving  ice. 

The  month  ot  ilarch  opened  with  the  "Express"  of  the 
Schuyler  line  as  an  opposition  boat,  which  was  joined  by  the 
"Robert  L.  Stevens"  for  a  few  weeks,  the  fare  being  maintained 
at  this  time  on  these  boats  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar, 
which  the  Associated  Lines  met  on  their  night  lines.  During 
the  month  of  April  the  competition  was  waged  fiercely,  with 
low  rates  of  fare,  the  highest  being  fifty  cents,  and  twenty-five 
cents  being  very  <-onmion  rate,  and  for  a  few  days  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  (or  1  sh.i  -was  all  that  was  charged  for  passenger 
fare  between  Albany  and  Xew  York,  or  vice  versa.  There  was, 
from  tlu'  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  ''Buttalo," 
also  running  as  another  ojjposition  b()at,  which  also  added  to 
ihe  already  sharp  comi)etition  existing  between  the  through 
lines. 

It  was  duriui;  this  month,  in  the  height  of  the  conijieli- 
lion.  (in  the  7th  day  of  Ajiril.  the  fare  that  night  being  twenly- 
tive  cents,  that  the  "Swallow,"  which  was  on  the  G  p.  m.  line 
from  -Albany,  was  coming  d(n\n  the  river  and  \\hen  o]iposite 
Hudson  on  the  Athens  side  of  the  ri\-er  about  8.10  p.  m.,  having 
taken  the  western  channel,  run  on  -what  was  known  as  Dojiers 
Island,  a  snmll  island  just  above  Athens,  and  sunk  in  a  very 
short  time  after.  Tln-ee  boats  left  Albany  that  evening  at  the 
same  hour,  the  "Swallo^\•."  the  "Rochester,"  and  the  "Express," 
the  latter  being  the  o])position  boat.  The  night  was  intensely 
dai'k,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  «as  made  more  difticult 
by  a  heavy  snow  s(piall,  which  jirevailed  for  some  tinn^  before 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  disastei-.  The  "Swallow"  was  in 
advance  of  the  other  two  boats,  followed  very  closely  by  the 
"Rochester,"  and  the  "Express"  imuK^liately  in  the  rt-ar  of  the 
"Rochester."  It  has  been  generally  snp]iosed  that  in  this  in- 
stance they  were  all  being  driven  to  their  utmost  speed,  tln^ 
"Swalhiw"  to  hold  her  own  position,  and  the  others  to  take  it 
fi-om  her.  The  head  pibit  of  the  "Swallow"  had  be(^n  to  sup- 
])cr.  and   retni'ned   to  tli*^  pilothouse   v\hen   a   short   distance 
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above  Hudson,  rtcfdie  his  si^lit  became  useful  in  the  dark- 
ness whifh  now  sui-iounded  hiui,  sbt'  struck  on  the  rocky 
isbuid.  and  in  a  iev,-  minutes  broke  in  two  at  the  forward 
j;an^waT,  her  bow  having  been  driven  about  thirty  feet  upon 
the  isbmd.  There  were  on  board  at  the  time  about  ;'>00  pas- 
sengers, and  it  is  believed  about  J:(l  met  a  Avatery  grave,  soa- 
eral  of  whom  were  drowned  in  their  berths.  This  dis;ister 
caused  intense  excitement  in  the  to\\ns  along  tlie  river,  and 
especially  in  Kew  York  and  Albany.  The  "Eochester"  and  the 
"Express"  rescued  the  larger  number,  though  several  were 
saved  by  going  forward  and  climbing  over  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
drojiped  down  upon  the  island,  from  which  they  were  after- 
wards taken  by  boats  which  came  out  from  shore.  The  "Ex- 
press" was  owned  by  ]\[emenon  Sanford,  of  Xe\\'  Haven,  Ciinu.. 
and  others,  who  were  also  interested  in  steam  navigation  on 
L(mg  Island  Sound.  It  would  appear'  that  the  "Express" 
started  from  Albany  this  night  before  her  advertised  time. 

The  next  month  opened  with  as  strong  a  rivalry  between 
the  boats  as  during  the  previous  month,  except  that  the 
"ISelle,"  AAliich  was  from  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  route, 
was  running  with  the  "Express"  in  place  of  the  "R.  L.  Stevens." 
The  \o\\  i>assenger  fare  of  twenty-five  cents  (or  2  sh.)  was 
the  usual  rate  this  month,  except  on  the  5  p.  m.  line,  which 
made  the  usual  landings,  and  carried  passengers  with  but  few 
exceptions  during  the  month,  at  4  sh.  (or  fifty  cents').  June 
(Opened  AA'ith  a  repetition  of  the  fierce  opiiosition  of  the  jire- 
vious  month,  but  about  the  loth  the  rates  of  fare  were  raised 
by  tlie  competing  through  lines  to  50  cents  and  75  cents 
(or  (i  sh.)  on  the  opposition,  and  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar 
(S  sh.i  on  the  Associated  Lines,  while  the  5  \>.  m.  lines  raised 
their  rates  to  4  sh.  and  S  sh.  also,  rates  being  lower  by 
the  "Belle"  and  those  of  the  Associated  Lines  on  the  same 
night,  than  they  were  by  tlie  "Rochester,"  of  the  through  line, 
and  the  "Express,"  and  "Xew  Jersey,"  of  the  5  p.  m.  line.  Af- 
ter the  loss  of  the  "Swallow,"  the  "Empire,"  that  was  running 
on  ojiposite  days  with  her  in  the  same  line,  continued  to  fill  it 
alone  until  the  end  of  June,  when  the  "Columbia"  took  the 
place  of  the  "Swallow,"  and  the  two  formed  a  daily  line  at  (i 
p.  m.  During  the  long  days  of  the  summer,  the  time  of  leav- 
ing was  made  one  hour  later  than  it  was  in  the  spring  and 
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fall  by  all  the  uight  boats.  On  the  4th  ot  this  month  the  "Ein- 
pile"  was  run  into  by  the  "Expi-ess'"  near  Itairen  Island, 
eaiTTing  away  her  rudder  and  doing-  other  damage  to  tlie  ves- 
sel. These  boats  both  left  at  the  same  hour  and  were  of  the 
rival  lines,  carrying  passengers  at  this  time  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  month  of  July  the  ojiposition  kept  the  rates  sleady 
at  seventy-five  cents  the  month  through,  while  the  Associated 
lines  maintained  the  fare  at  one  dollar,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  there  was  no  ojiposition,  when  one  dollar  and  a  half  was 
the  rate.  The  "Knickerbocker"  broke  her  wiU'kiug  beam  and 
cylinder  head  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  and  her  jilace  was 
rilled  by  the  "South  America"  until  her  rejiairs  Avere  comjileted 
about  the  iHltli  of  .Vugust.  During  August  the  same  opposi- 
tion as  existed  during  July  continued,  with  rates  at  the  same 
hgures.  There  were  in  this  month  14.")  departures  in  all  of 
night  and  day  lioats  from  .Vlbany  to  New  York.  Four  of  the 
Associated  Lines"  boats  were  compelled  to  be  withdrawn  dur- 
ing this  month  for  repairs,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  jieriod  than 
one  week  each.  During  September  the  sauu:'  condition  of  af- 
fairs existed  as  during  August  until  the  22(1.  when  the  "(Ore- 
gon" came  on  the  scene  of  warfare  in  rates,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  "James  ^Madison,"  that  had  been  running  between 
Xew  York  and  Xewburg.  The  rates  were  once  more  lowered 
to  as  near  a  "c-halked  hat"  (or  free  pass),  as  it  is  to  make  it, 
especially  on  the  "James  Madison,"  which  run  for  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  (1  sh.),  while  the  "Belle,"'''  on  the  other'  opposition 
line,  was  running  at  twenty-fl'S'e  cents,  both  of  these  boats  on 
the  same  night,  while  the  Associated  Lines  fell  no  lower  on 
the  same  nights  than  4  sh.  for  fifty  cents).  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  war  more  particularly  between  the  two  opposition 
lines.  On  the  ojiposite  niyhts  the  "Oregon,"  which  was  a  new 
and  very  fine  boat,  and  one  of  good  speed  and  size,  run  for 
passengers  at  the  fare  of  one  dollar.  This  boat  was  afterward 
purchased  by  Daniel  Drew,  and  others,  fr(un  (ieorge  Law.  It 
is  more  than  p'-f)bable  that  she  was  put  on  to  keep  the  opposi- 
tion lines  in  c-heck  as  much  as  jiossible.  Shortly  after  the 
"Express"  was  competing  at  seventy-five  cents  (G  sh.)  passen- 
ger fare,  and  the  Associated  Lines'  boats,  both  U.  S.  Mail  and 

*  The  "Belle"  was  in  use  as  a  towboat  until  1898,  when  laid  aside 
from  active  service. 
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throiit^h  lilies,  :\\  S  sli.  Thus  tlic  rivaliy  (■oulimiccl  dui-iiitj; 
TliL'  latter  part  ef  the  mmitli,  six  boats  in  all  leavins'  daily  fnnii 
the  1*2(1  to  the  tirst  (if  October.  Four  of  the  Assoeiated 
Lines'  boats  were  withdrawn  this  mouth  at  different  periods, 
for  repairs  to  their  uiaehinery  liy  break-downs,  and  dauiasies 
to  their  hulls  by  (•ollisi(jns,  their  places  beiuj;'  supplied  by 
other  boats  of  the  Association.  (October  was  (tpeiied  by  as 
delerniiued  an  opiiosition  as  has  been  noted  during'  the  latter 
jiart  of  i^epteniber,  with  a  more  steady  rate  of  low  fares  duriiip 
the  \\h(de  month  than  had  ])reviously  existed.  The  "James 
^ladisou"  still  run  for  t'\\'eh'e  and  one-half-cent  fare,  the  "Ore- 
j;(in"  loAvered  the  rates  from  one  dollar  to  twenty-flve  cents, 
and  I  he  "Belle."  and  "Kip  A'an  'Winlcle,"  which  had  taken  the 
]ilace  of  the  "Ex]iress"'  on  the  (ith  of  the  month,  bavins  been 
in  the  o]jposition  day  line  previous,  kept  a  very  even  rate  dur- 
ini;'  the  most  of  the  month  at  twenty-flve  cents.  The  Asso- 
ciated Lines  cut  (biwn  the  fare  during-  the  jii'eater  part  of  the 
month  to  twenty-hve  and  fifty  cents.  During  this  month  there 
were  1')\)  de])ar1ures  fi-oni  Xew  York  for  Albany,  the  largest 
number  during  any  one  month  of  the  yeai'.  <  )n  the  Stli  of  this 
month  the  "Hendrik  Hudson"  made  her  flrst  trip,  in  the 
through  line  of  the  Associated  Ijines'  boats,  taking  the  place 
of  the  "Rochester."  with  the  "Knickert)ocker"  as  a  mate.  The 
"James  Madison"  left  the  o]»]>ositioii  line  on  the  IGtli,  and  the 
"(;)reg(in"  left  the  route  on  the  28tli.  In  November  there  was 
!)ut  on(j  opjiosition  line  running,  the  "Bell(^"  and  the  "Rip  "\'an 
\A'inkle,"  and  beller  ]iaying  rates  were  (>stablish(ML  The\' 
ojiened  the  monlli  by  i-aisiug  the  fare  to  se\'enty-tive  cents,  ami 
soon  after  increasing  it  to  one  dollar  by  the  "iielle,"  and  one 
dollar  and  a  half  by  th(^  "Rip  ^'an  Winkle."  The  Associated 
Lines  (ijiened  the  month  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  a  week  after 
increased  it  to  one  dollar  and  a  iiuarter  on  the  same  nights  as 
the  "Relle,"  and  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  as  the  "Rip  ^'an  Win- 
kle," which  rates  were  held  st(»ady  during  the  month.  During 
this  month  there  were  127  de]iartures  from  Xew  York  for 
All)any.  The  winter  set  in  quite  early  this  year,  closing  navi- 
gation on  the  river  on  December  ;')d. 

This  was  a  memorable  season  for-  steam  navigation  on  the 
Hudson  River,  both  for  the  determined  opposition  offered,  the 
large  number  of  steamboats,  as  well  as  the  low  rates  of  fare. 
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and  the  lcnj;tli  of  time  tlifV  were  coutiiuied.  Tliere  wei'e  a  few 
days  when  the  competition  was  so  sljaiji,  that  some  of  the 
lines,  i-athei-  than  be  outdone  by  theii-  competitors,  liave  car- 
ried passengers  free  of  all  charge  for  passage,  their  only  re- 
ceipts being  for  berths  and  meals. 

The  day  lines  opened  the  season  of  1845  on  the  14th  of 
April  with  the  "Troy,"  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  "Al- 
bany,"" the  rate  of  fare  being  one  dollar,  which  was  kept  until 
July  oth,  when  it  was  increased  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  until 
the  "Kip  \'an  Winkle"  was  put  on  as  an  opposition  boat  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  montli,  she  being  then  a  new  boat, 
and  built  for  the  Schuyler  line,  and  this,  her  first  service,  when 
the  fare  ^^■as  lowered  on  the  same  day  to  one  dollar,  the  oppo- 
site day  the  regular  line  charged  one  dollar  and  a  half  passeu 
ger  fare.  This  continued  until  the  fore  part  of  September, 
when  the  -Riji  '^'an  Winkle"  was  withdrawn,  but  came  on 
.  ;igain  as  a  night  boat  with  the  "Belle"  during  the  next  month. 
Aft(^r  the  "Rip  ^'an  "Winkle"  withdrew  from  the  opposition 
day  line,  in  September,  the  regular  line  raised  the  fare  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  which  was  kept  steady  at  this  rate  until  the 
end  of  The  season.  The  "Albany"'  was  withdrawn  from  the 
day  line  and  from  service  in  June  of  this  year,  and  the  "Niag- 
ara,"" That  had  just  been  completed,  was  entered  in  her  place 
and  continued  the  remainder  of  the  season  until  the  close  of 
navigation  on  the  day  line  with  the  "Troy." 

On  August  5th  the  "Rij)  Van  Winkle,"'  then  on  the  opposi- 
tion day  line,  had  a  trial  of  speed  with  the  "Troy."  They  left 
Xew  Y(uk  side  by  side,  at  7  a.  m.,  and  continued  close  in  each 
other"s  company  until  they  reached  Caldwell's  landing,  about 
forty-two  miles  from  Xew  York,  when  the  ''Rip  Van  Winkle" 
took  the  lead,  which  she  held  during  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  and  reached  Troy  at  4..30  p.  m.,  the  "Troy"  arriving  at  4.40 
p.  m.,  both  making  the  usual  landings.  This  was  a  very  close 
and  exciting  contest,  the  boats  being  at  times  within  almost 
hailing  distance  of  each  other. 
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People's    Line        People's    Line     People's  and  Troy    Troy  Day  Line 

Without  Landing       (U.  S.  Mail)  Line  Without        Boats,  7  A.  M. 

6  P.   M.  5  P.  M.  Landing,  G  P.  M.      from    Albany. 

H.  Hudsou  Sdiitli  Americii  Empire  Troy 

ivoc-hester  Xoi-tli  Amei-iea  ("oliiinliia        yiai;:ira 

Knickerbocker  H.  Hudson  Sduth  America 

Isaar-  XeM'ton  Santa  Clans 

Opposition    Day  Opposition  Opposition 

Boats.  7  A.  M.  Without  Landing  Without  Landing 

from    Albany.  6  P.   M.  6  P.   M. 

8t.  Xiclidlas  Belle  Express 

Metamora  Rip  VanAVinkle  Oneida 

Iron  Witcli 

This  year  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River  opened 
]\Iarch  ISth,  and  in  a  week  after  there  were  Uvu  opposition 
lines  on  the  through  route  from  Albany  to  New  York,  and  the 
fare  for  passengers,  which  had  been  (in  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
sou  two  dollars,  and  ene  dollar  and  a  half,  fell  by  the  end  of 
the  month  to  one  dollar,  and  to  fifty  t'cnts,  but  it  was  not  until 
A])ril  otli  that  the  competition  began  with  sjiirit  and  energy, 
and  then  the  fare  declined  to  twenty-flye  cents  on  all  the 
through  night  lines,  which  price  was  steadil^'  maintained 
through  the  balance  of  the  month.  The  "Oneida,"  which  was 
an  opposition  beat  during  this  year,  was  formerly  known  as 
the  "James  ^Madison,"  which  was  on  the  oppositinn  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  month  of  May  was  ojiened  witli  tlie  same  low 
fare  as  existed  during  April,  but  about  the  15th  of  the  month 
one  of  the  opposition  boats  having  been  withdrawn  from  one 
of  the  lines,  leaving  three  boats  on  the  opposition  during  the 
balance  of  the  month,  the  fare  was  raised  almost  generally  to 
fifty  cents  by  all  the  lines,  and  towards  the  last  of  the  month 
to  seventy-five  cents.  During  this  month  two  of  the  boats 
were  laid  up  for  repairs  for  a  short  time,  made  n(^cessary  on 
account  of  collisions,  when  others  took  their  places. 

(3n  the  first  of  June  the  Associated  lines  bought  the  '"Ex- 
press," which  had  previously  been  an  opposition  boat  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  and  a  most  determined  one  at  that,  for  $22,000.00. 
and  also  chartered  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  sent  her  around 
to  the  Dela^^■are  River  to  run  from  Philadelphia  to  ('ape  May 
for  the  excursion  travel  between  these  places.     The  "Belle" 
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slill  remaiiu'd  as  an  opiMisitioii,  but  on  ojiposite  days  to  tbt' 
"Express."  The  fare  was  now  raised  to  one  dollar  on  all  the 
nijLiht  lines,  and  maintained  during'  the. month,  exeept  dnrin.n' 
the  latter  part,  when  one  dollar  and  a  half  was  the  rate  by  the 
Associated  lines,  leaving  the  opposition,  which  were  smaller 
and  less  commodions  boats  at  one  dollar.  Thus  the  era  of  a 
better  feeling  seems  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of 
warm  weather,  and  was  kept  up  during  July,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  every  other  night  the  Associated  Lines  lowered  the 
fare  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  raised  the  fare  of  then' 
opposition  on  the  same  night,  which  had  been  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  A  small  boat,  called  the  "Wave,"  at- 
tempted to  come  on  the  route  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, which  reigned  so  supreme  for  the  interest  of  the  steam- 
boat owners  on  the  route,  and  by  cutting  the  rate  to  twenty- 
tive  cents,  but  her  career  was  cut  very  short  by  the  Associated 
Lines  putting  on  the  "Express"  as  an  op]josition  on  the  same 
night  and  rjirrying  passengers  free  of  fare.  This  was  more 
than  the  o\\'ners  of  the  "Wave"  had  bargained  for.  as  her  third 
tri])  completed  her  season's  service  on  the  route.  During 
August  the  Associated  Lines  continued  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  month  of  July.  The  numlier  of  dejiartures  in  all  during 
this  month,  day  and  night  boats,  was  1(>5,  of  which  only  34 
were  made  by  the  opjiosition  day  line. 

The  "Dneida,"  during  August,  took  the  place  with  the 
■  "Relle,"  which  the  "Express"  had  held,  and  continued  to  run 
with  her  during  the  balance  of  the  season.  The  months  of 
September,  October  and  Xovemb(n-  found  the  same  rates  of 
fare  i»revailing  as  existed  during  August,  on  both  the  Asso- 
ciated Lines  and  opposition.  The  I'eople's  or  Associated  Lines 
had  built  for  them,  during  this  year,  the  "Isaac  Newton," 
which  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be  a  floating  palace. 
She  took  her  place  on  the  line  October  Sth,  and  ran  until  the 
25th  of  November,  when  one  of  the  smaller  boats,  the  "Colum- 
bia," was  substituted  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  which 
ended  December  14th.  The  "Isaac  Newton"  was  contracted  for 
by  Capt.  Peck,  to  be  nsed  as  an  opposition  boat  on  the  river, 
and  named  the  "George  Washington"  until  just  before  launch- 
ing, when  her  name  was  changed  to  "Isaac  Newton."  We  find 
the  I'eck  interests  represented  in  the  affairs  of  the  Oompauy 
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at  a  latev  dale,  as  well  as  in  the  lStoniuj;t(iii  K.  1!.  <"ii.  tlic  same 
time  as  Daniel  Drew  was  in  control  of  the  oonijiany. 

The  Troy  day  line,  which  always  made  a  landin;^-  at  Al- 
bany, '\\as  oi)ened  this  year  with  the  "Troy."  on  the  lOth  of 
April,  M-hile  the  opposition  lioat,  the  "St.  Xicholas."  had  then 
heen  runninn  for  o\<'r  two  \\-eeks.  hat  continued  for  oidy  a 
weelc  after  the  Ti-oy  line  opened  The  seas(ai,  the  fare  during 
this  jM-riod  lieing  held  at  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  old  line 
kept  hut  the  one  boat  running,  e\i'ry  other  day,  from  IS'ew  York 
until  rli(-  L'Ttli  of  ilay,  when  the  "Niagara"  w.as  again  {daced 
on  the  liiu'  to  form  a  daily  line  with  the  "Troy."  The  fore  i)art 
of  May,  the  "Kij)  ^'an  \\'inkle"  run  as  an  opposition  boat  for 
about  ten  days,  but  there  was  no  cutting  of  the  rates  of  fare. 
From  Tlie  middle  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  ^lay  the  I'eojile's 
line  run  the  "South  Aim.n-ica"  as  a  day  V)oat,  wlien  she  -was 
withdrawn  from  the  day  route.  Duiang  the  month  of  June 
the  Troy  day  line  ha<l  undisturbed  possession  of  the  route,  and 
they  made  the  best  of  the  time,  for  on  the  fourth  of  the  mouth 
the  rate  was  i-aised  to  two  dollars,  which  remained  constant 
during  the  balance  of  the  month.  The  next  month  also  added 
to  I  lie  fiu'tunes  of  Tlie  ]\nt\  for  the  same  rates  continued  as 
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duiiug  -June.  On  the  -:!d  the  "Metamora,"  then  a  new  boat, 
made  her  appearance  on  the  route  as  an  opposition,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  I'eople's  line  again  opened  a  day  line  this 
season  l\v  ])lacing  the  "Xortli  America"  in  opposition  to  the 
"Metamora,"  \^ith  the  fare  at  one  dollar,  the  same  as  by  the 
opposition,  while  the  Troy  line  continued  at  two  dollars.  There 
was  no  change  until  the  10th  of  August,  when  another  new 
boat,  named  "Iron  Witch,"  having  an  iron  hull  and  fitted  with 
small  side  wheels,  was  put  on  with  the  ''Metamora''  to  form  a 
daily  opposition  line.    The  first  trip  of  the  "Iron  Witch,"  from 
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Xe\v  Y(.iik  to  Albany,  was  made  iu  il  liour8  and  23  niinntcs,  A 
few  days  after  the  People's  line  withdrew  the  "Xorth  .Vmer- 
ioa."  and  the  Troy  line  was  left  to  compete  with  the  opposition, 
when  the  rate  of  fare  was  cot  during  the  balance  of  the  month 
til  (Hie  dollar,  and  one  dollar  and  a  half  on  alternate  days.  This 
state  of  affairs  remained  until  the  l';>d  of  September,  when  the 
"Iron  ^"N'itch,"  havino-  been  withdrawn  a  short  time  previrius 
for  repairs,  the  'Aletamora"  broke  her  shaft  and  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  up  for  repairs.  The  Troy  line  now  having  no  com- 
lietition  again  raised  the  fare  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  This 
continur^d  itntil  the  "Metamora"  again  came  out  on  the  (ith  of 
(Jrtober,  when  the  rate  was  again  lowered  on  the  same  day  by 
both  lines  to  one  dollar,  while  on  the  opposite  days  to  the 
opposition  the  Old  line  continued  to  charge  one  dollar  and  a 
half,  which  figure  held  during  the  balance  of  the  ntonth.  (In 
the  .'nst  of  (October  the  opposition  ceased  running  and  left 
the  ()ld  line  during  Xovember  in  full  possession  of  the  route, 
when  tile  fare  was  returned  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  where  it 
remained  during  the  balance  of  the  season,  the  last  day  boat 
leaving  Albany  on  Xovember  25th.  On  the  latter  date  the 
■•Xiagara,"  A\iiicli  that  morning  left  Xe^^'  York,  went  aground 
on  the  ^liddle  Ground  opposite  Hudson  during  a  heavy  storm 
and  laid  there  high  and  dry,  at  low  water,  until  the  2Sth  of 
the  month,  -when  she  floated  off  at  high  water.  On  the  ."ith  of 
September  the  "Troy''  broke  down  one  of  her  engines  so  badl.\' 
that  she  was  not  able  to  take  her  ])lace  on  the  line  again  dur- 
ing the  seasdu,  the  "South  America"  being  chartered  from  the 
l'e(i]ile"s  line  for  the  occasion. 

This  season's  work  apjiears  to  have  finished  the  "Iron 
^^'itcll,"  lieing  operated  by  small  side  wheels:  in  all,  her  ser- 
vice was  less  than  three  months.  During  the  winter  the  side 
whi^els  were  removed  and  side  propellers,  that  were  geared, 
substituted,  but  after  a  few  trials  these  were  found  to  be  no 
im])rovement. 
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The  season,  this  year,  of  the  opening  of  navigation  was 
later  than  it  had  been  since  1843,  the  first  boat  leaving  Albany, 
April  8th.  The  "Colnmbia"  and  the  "Rochester"  had  Ijeen  run- 
ning to  Hudson  for  about  two  weeks  previous  to  that  date, 
not  being  able  to  cut  their  way  any  farther  through  tlie  heavy 
ice.  On  April  4th  the  "t'olunibia"  and  the  '■Commerc(:\"  the  lat- 
ter a  ntuch  smaller  and  older  boat  than  the  "(_'olunibia."  Imt  a 
good  ice-boat,  had  cut  their  way  through  to  Castleton,  about 
eight  miles  below  Albany,  and  the  same  day  succeeded  in 
reaching  Ynn  '^A'iese's  Point,  four  miles  above,  where  the 
"Rochester"  and  the  "Columbia"'  made  their  landings  for  three 
days,  the  passengers  being  transferred  by  sleighs  to  Alliany, 
when  the  "Columbia"  endeavored  to  cut  her  way  through  tin- 
ice  to  1he  Capital,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  endeavor. 
AMiile  on  her  I'etuni  to  Van  ^"\'iese"s  Point  the  ice  in  the  river 
began  to  move,  taking  her  along  to  Van  ^Viese"s  dock  where, 
by  tlie  use  of  two  good  lines  fastened  to  trees  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  dock,  they  were  enabled  to  hold  on  until  the  ice  had 
]iassed  by  them.  Her  wheels  were  badly  liroken,  rudder  un- 
ship]i(^d,  and  fastenings  broken,  which  made  it  necessaiy  t<i 
rig  the  small  boat  to  steer  the  vessel,  liy  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  proceed  to  Albany  after  the  ice  had  ]iassed, 
where  she  arrived  the  same  evening  about  0  o'clock. 

The  next  evening,  the  8th,  the  night  boats  began  to  run 
from  Albany,  with  an  opposition  at  the  same  tinte  by  the-  "Ri]i 
yiiii  Winkle,"  which  was  followed  the  next  eveninu  bv  the 
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"Oneida."  and  lasted  duiiiig  the  entire  month.  The  tare  dur- 
ing- this  period  was  by  the  Associated  lines  one  didlar,  and 
one  dollar  and  a  half  on  alternate  nights.  At  this  time  the 
People's  line  had  the  "Isaac  Xewton,"  and  the  "Hendrick  Hud- 
son," the  tnnest  of  the  night  boats  on  the  river;  also  the  "North 
America."  and  the  "8outh  America";  ^Yhile  the  Troy  and  Peo- 
ple's line  were  running  the  "Columbia,"  and  the  "Empire." 
The  fare  by  the  opposition  lines  opened  at  one  dollar,  but 
dropped  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  to  tifty  cents,  where  it 
reuuuned  until  the  opening  of  May.  During  this  time  the  fare 
was  by  The  Associated  lines  from  fifty  cents  to  one  d(dlar,  while 
by  the  ojiposition,  which  consisted  of  one  boat  and  that  run  but 
a  fe^^'  trips,  the  fare  was  but  twenty-tive  cents.  The  "Rip  Van 
A^'inkle."  which  liad  been  on  the  Albany  opposition  during 
the  in-evious  month,  was  this  mouth  doing  service  ou  the  Troy 
opposition  night  line,  stoi>ping  at  Albany,  cm  which  Hue  she 
reumiueil  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  In  June,  till  the  14th, 
There  was  no  material  change  from  that  of  May,  when  the 
"Oneida"  returned  again  and  lowered  the  fare  to  twenty-fixc 
cents,  which  was  held  during  the  balance  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  Associated  lines  charged  fifty  cents,  excejit  on  tlu-  same 
nighT  as  the  opposition,  when  by  one  of  the  lines  the  far(-  was 
twenty-tive  cents.  During  July,  until  the  20th,  low  rates  were 
till'  rule,  as  of  the  previous  month,  on  which  date  the  ''Oneida" 
withdn-w.  when  the  usual  advance  on  the  ^\■ithdrawal  of  an 
o]iposiTiou  was  made,  except  during  this  month  on  the  Mail 
lin<'  ThaT  nuide  landings  along  the  river,  there  was  no  fare 
charsed  the  through  passengers.  The  through  lines  raised 
their  tare  to  seveuty-flve  cents  and  one  dollai-  by  the  last  of 
the  month.  For  a  jiortion  of  August  the  opposition  boat 
"r)ueida"  was  running  on  the  route  again,  but  the  fare  was 
lowered  ou  only  one  of  the  Associated  lines,  that  leaving  at 
the  same  hour  as  the  "Oneida,"  The  other  lines  uiaintained 
the  ]aT<'  of  f)ue  d(dlar  during  the  whole  of  the  mouth.  Dur- 
ing -June  there  were  ItiT  depai-tures;  during  July  l<i."J  dei)ar- 
tures.  and  duidng  August  104  departures  from  Albany  for  Xew 
York,  which  included  both  day  and  night  boats.  There  were 
eight  days  in  June  when  seven  boats  left  daily,  five  night  and 
two  day  boats;  three  days  in  July  -when  stn-en  boats  left  daily, 
fi^e  night  and  two  dav  boats,  and  tive  days  during  August 
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■\\licn  Seven  b(i;ils  left  daily,  tive  in;;ht  ami  two  day  boats. 
The  month  of  September  was  a  v(-])etition  of  August  until  fhe 
HOth,  when  the  "Santa  <.'laus"  entered  as  a  competitor  f<.>r  the 
travel,  and  the  fare  then  fell  off  in  price  to  fifty  i.-ents.  on  all 
liru'S,  Avitli  a  few  days  by  the  I'eople's  and  Troy  lim^  at  twenty- 
tive  cents.  Kates  of  fare  in  October  took  an  upward  tui'u  from 
the  bejiinuing  of  the  month,  the  ojiposition  boat.  "Santa 
("la.us,"  leaving  the  route  after  a  ft'W  trijis  this  montli.  so  that 
by  the  15th,  one  dollar  and  a  tjuarter  and  one  dollar  and  a  half 
were  the  regular  raters  by  the  Troy,  the  l'eoj)le's,  and  the  oji- 
position  lines.  Xovember  was  very  steady  in  rates  of  fare,  at 
same  figures  as  prevailed  the  previous  month,  the  "Kip  ^'an 
AA'inkle"  during  all  this  month  running  fiom  Albany  as  an 
opposition  boat.  In  December  the  opposition  was  wirlidraANU 
at  an  early  date,  but  the  People's  line  continued  t<.i  run  two 
boats  every  night  till  the  2;^>d,  the  last  leaving  on  the  24:th, 
\\  hen  the  season  closed  on  account  of  the  ice  running  too 
heavy.  The  rates  of  fare  this  month  was  one  dollai-  and  a  lialf, 
and  two  dollars. 

Tills  was  a  \-ery  lively  year  tor  the  day  boats,  as  tlieie  were? 
on  the  route  two  new  lioats,  one  of  which  has  a  rejiutation 
for  high  speed,  the  "Alida";  the  other  was  the  "Roger  ^^^'il- 
liams,"  and  although  smaller  than  the  "Alida,"  was  a  fail'  boat 
for  speed.  The  "Metamora"  opened  the  season  on  Ajiril  10th, 
as  the  first  day  boat,  with  the  "Eoger  Williams"  on  the  13th, 
anil  the  "Alida"  on  the  20th,  with  the  fare  at  one  dollar,  until 
tlie  "Niagai-a,"  of  the  Troy  line,  commenciMl  on  the  2r)tli.  when 
the  fai-e  fell  to  fifty  cents.  A\li(n-e  it  remained  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  monlli.  ]>uring  May  there  were,  until  the  17th, 
two  boats,  eadi  way  a  day.  and  after  that  date  the  "Troy" 
was  placed  on  1he  route  as  a  mate  to  the  "Xiagara"  to  f<n'm 
a  daily  line;  there  wei-e  three  boats  every  other  da>  at  the 
same  lunn-,  with  two  boats  a  day  on  alternate  days.  exce]»t 
Sundays,  with  1he  fare  at  fifty  cents  during  the  entire  nnmth. 
The  ";Metamora"  was  withdrawn  the  last  of  May  and  did  not 
a]>]iear  on  the  I'oute  again  this  season.  In  -Inne  theri^  wei-e 
but  two  departures  a  day.  the  "Alida"  and  the  "Troy"  run- 
ning on  ihe  same  days,  while  the  "Niagara"  and  tin-  "Koger 
\"\'illiams"  comiieti^d  daily.  The  same  rate  of  fare  as  existed 
dui-ing  .Mav  was  in  foi-ce  in  -lune.    The  months  of  .lulv.  Auuust, 
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and  kSoptciubcr,  until  the  12tli  of  the  hittei-  month,  saw  the 
same  detei-iuiued  opposition  with  these  boats,  without  any 
change  in  the  rate  of  faie,  on  whioli  date  the  "Roger  Williams" 
was  withdrawn,  leaving  the  "Alida"  as  the  only  opposition, 
but  made  no  ehange  in  .the  rate,  except  with  the  "Niagara, "' 
when  the  fare  was  raised  to  one  dollar,  where  it  remained  dur- 
ing the  balant-e  of  the  month.  Thus  it  continued  during 
October  until  the  15th,  when  the  fare  was  raised  to  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  the  "Alida"  having  made  her  last  trip  on  the  2d 
of  the  month.  November  was  a  continuation  of  the  latter  part 
of  October  on  the  day  line.  The  last  boat  left  Albany  and 
Troy  on  the  lidth  of  the  month.  The  "Oregon"  run  for  two 
weeks  in  the  I'eople's  day  line  this  month.  This  Avas  the  last 
season  of  the  Troy  day  line. 

During  the  height  of  the  rivalry,  in  the  summer,  the  ojipo- 
sition  line  advertised  their  departures  in  tlu^  following  man- 
ner: Of  later  years  the  stab  made  at  their  oi)poneuts  is  more 
neatly  done. 

"Steamer  Alida." — The  splendid  day  lioat  "Alida"  is  uiiw 
the  only  day  boat  for  passengers  to  de]iend  upon.  She  )nakes 
all  the  landings  and  arrives  iu  Albany  and  Troy  two  hours 
ahead  of  the  old  boat  "Troy."  The  ''Troy"  is  twelve  years  old, 
and  her  machinery  is  now  so  worn  as  to  be  ronstantly  break- 
ing down,  (hi  \A'eduesday  her  passengers  did  not  arrive  in 
Albany  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  too  late  for  the  cars,  and  this 
juoi-ning  she  was  seen  with  but  one  engine  at  w(u-k.  Those 
traveling  should  jjatronize  the  only  o])]iof<ition  an  the  river, 
and  more  especially  as  she  is  far  the  best  and  fastest  lioat. 
Fare,  fifty  cents." 

This  ajiiiears  ti)  have  been  a  very  lively  year  for  challenges. 
George  LaA\',  "Live  (Dak  (^leor'ge,"  having  beaten  t'ornelius 
^'anderbilt  in  a  race  between  the  "(Iregon"  and  the  "0.  V-au- 
derbilt,"  on  June  1st,  1817,  still  had  a  hankering  after  more 
scalps,  so  in  the  following  ^Vugust  he  issued  a  challenge,  in  a 
]>ublic  manner,  to  the  owners  of  the  "Heudrik  Hudson."  as 
folloAvs:  ".  .  .  to  race  the  ''Oregon"  against  the  "Hendrick  Hud- 
son," over  the  same  route  as  the  one  selected  in  tlie  race  with 
the  "C  "^'anderbilt,"  or  any  other  route  to  be  agreed  upon, 
for  12,000  against  ¥1,000;  if  that  should  not  be  of  sutHcieut 
interest,  13,000  to  12,000    .    .    .    or  |100  to  |75  on  anv  amount 
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up  to  $50,000."  If  neither  of  the  above  are  accepted.  Law 
oliered  to  inin  the  "Oregon"  with  only  one  wheel  against  "Ilcn- 
drik  Hudson"  for  |1,000.    His  challenge  was  not  answered. 

For  fear  that  the  traveling  ])nblic  should  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  "Roger  Williams"  engaged  in  racing  on  th'^  river, 
her  owners  informed  the  public  "that  the  owners  of  the  "Eoger 
\Yillianis"  pledge  themselves  as  well  as  Capt.  DeGroot,  that 
they  will  not  race  with  any  boat  that  may  be  placed  against 
them  by  the  Old  ^lonopoly  line,  but  make  all  the  landings  ad- 
vertised." This  vessel,  about  live  years  later,  was  sold  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  parties,  who  had  her  refitted  in  hull  and 
machinery,  and  name  changed  to  "Paraguay,"  and  sent  her  to 
t>outh  America,  but  she  sprung  a  leak  off  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
got  into  port,  but  Avas  finally  condemned  as  unfit  to  continue 
the  voyage. 

1848. 

Peoples'  Line  Peoples'  Line         Peoples'  Line         Peoples'   Line 

Without  Landing       (U.   S.  Mail)  2d   Class  Day   Boats 

6  P.  M.  4  P.  M.  6  P.  M.  7  A.  M. 

Isaac  Xewton     North  America  Xew  Jersey         H.  Hudson 

Rochester  South  America  Alida 

Oregon  Santa  Glaus  Roger  Williams 

Troy  Line  &  P. 

Line   without  Opposition  Sham   Opposition  Opposition 

landing  at  Albany  2d  Class                  Day  Boat  Day    Boats 

6  P.  M.  6  P.  M.                       6  A.  M.  7  A.M. 

Troy  Ri]j  Van  Winkle  ('onfidence      Alida 

Empire  Manhattan  Armenia 

James  ^ladison 

This  year  the  "Columbia"  and  the  "Xorwich"  each  made 
three  trips  from  Xew  York  to  Albany,  from  January  2d  to  the 
7th,  inclusive,  on  v\'hich  latter  date  the  weather  growing 
colder,  the  river  was  closed  again  v\ith  ice.  In  February  the 
"Columbia"  ran  to  Poughkeepsie  from  Xew  York  a  few  trips, 
and  to  Coeymans  also,  when  the  river  closed  again.  From 
March  10th  to  21st,  she  ran  to  Hudson,  and  the  ice  breaking 
up  on  the  22d,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  resumed.  The 
opposition  boats  w-ere  not  backward  in  opening  for  business, 
for  on  the  25th  the  "James  [Madison"  ("Oneida")  opened  the 
ball  with  the  fare  at  one  dollar,  which  continued  during  the 
balance  of  the  month  -with  her  and  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
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while  the  People's  line  and  the  Troy  line  held  the  fare  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  one  dollar  and  a  half.  During  the 
]irevious  winter  the  People's  or  Associated  lines  had  pur- 
chased a  one-half  interest  in  the  "Empire."  the  "Troy,"  the 
•■Xiagara,"  and  the  "John  Mason,"  the  latter  a  small  boat 
which  was  used  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the  river  to  aid  the  larger 
boats,  when  necessary,  at  the  shoal  spots  or  bars  in  the  river. 
The  "Niagara"  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Housatonic  R.  R. 
Co.  of  ('ounecticut.  The  "(.)reg(ui"  Avas  purchased  by  the  Peo- 
ple's line  from  (^ieorge  Law,  during  the  early  i)art  of  this  year. 
Tile  "Troy"  was  also  fitted  uj)  as  a  night  boat  to  run  with  the 
"Emi)ire"  as  a  night  line  to  Troy.  The  next  mouth  was 
ushered  in  by  a  more  det(U-mined  opposition,  by  cutting  of 
fare  to  4  and  S  shillings  by  all  the  Albany  night  lines,  but 
this  amusement  seems  to  have  spent  its  force  about  the  ISth 
of  the  month,  when  the  op])osition  raised  the  fare  to  S  shillings 
and  the  People's  line  to  Ibi'i")  (10  shillings),  while  the  Troy 
line  held  to  one  dollar  and  a  i]uarter,  and  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
There  A\ere  a  few  trips  made  this  mouth  by  the  "Buffalo." 
at  a  ]iassenger  fai-e  of  2  shillings,  but  this  i-ut  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  other  lines.  This  was  an- 
otlier  of  the  Haucox  line,  to  '«iii<-h  the  "Napoleon"  b(donge(l. 
and  «as  a  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  People's  line.  Their 
lioats  \\'ere  small  and  jioorly  e(|uipped  in  comi>aris(ui.  ]\[ay 
a]ipears  to  luive  lieen  a  rejietitiou  of  A]iril,  exce]it  for  a  few 
days  wlieu  tlu'  op]i(isiti(m  cut  fo  i  shilliugs,  but  immediately 
raised  again  to  tlie  old  fai-e  of  S  sh.  loue  dollar).  Tn  June 
llie  Peo]ih''s  line  o]ieuiMl  a  seconil-class  line  AA'ith  tlie  "New 
■Tei-sey,"  at  a  fare  of  s  sh.,  -while  the  tirst-class  line  held  the 
rate  of  (uie  dollar  and  a  lialf,  ami  the  o])]iositiou  ludd  even 
I'ate  with  the  "New  .)ers(\v,"  \\liicli  was  evidently  done  to  hold 
the  o]i])ositi(ai  iu  check  and  ]U-otect  the  hrst-dass  line  in  tlieir 
i-ate  of  fare.  These  hgures  jircnailed  xcry  generally  during 
July  also,  during  which  luoufh  tlie  "Manhattan"  look  the 
place  of  the  "James  ^ladisou,"  Mhich  had  retired  iu  .June,  iu 
the  opposition,  ami  remained  there  until  Se]itemlier  1st.  The 
month  following  was  broken  by  another  "wai-  of  rates,"  which 
was  sluirt  in  duration,  lasting  but  the  month  of  August.  Tlie 
second-class  line,  the  "Xew  Jersey,"  was  joined  on  the  same 
nights  liy  the  "Rochester,"  of  tlie  Associated  liu(\  making  two 
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boats  on  six  (litt'ercnt  orL-usious  dnriiiy  the  iiioiitli,  (/iit  tlic  rate 
to  twelve  and  one-half,  and  t\\enty-ttve  eents,  aL;ainst  the 
"Kip  Van  Winkle,"  and  the  "Manhattan,"  neithei-  of  which 
lowered  theiv  fare  below  tweuty-flve  eents,  on  any  one  triji, 
during;-  the  \\hole  fonr  weeks.  The  month  closed  liy  the  rate 
being  raised  to  one  dollar  by  the  oitposition,  while  the  Asso- 
ciated lines  held  the  figures  as  before.  Tliei'e  were  in  this 
month  ITf)  departures  in  all  from  Albany  to  Xew  York,  both 
day  and  night  boats,  six  days  when  seven  boats  left  daily. 
During  September  there  was  no  outbreak,  there  being  but  on(^ 
opposition  night  boat,  and  that  the  "Rip  Van  M"inkle,"  she 
holding  on  till  the  very  last  of  the  season.  The  lates  were  by 
the  "Xew  -Jersey,"  seventy-five  cents;  by  the  "Rip  A'an  ^^■in]de," 
one  dollar,  and  the  Associated  lines  held  to  the  old  figures. 
October  ap])ears  to  have  been  more  favorable  in  rates  of  fare 
for  the  different  lines,  as  they  all  advanced  till  the  "Ri]i  Yah 
Winkle"  was  receiving  one  dollar  and  a  half,  the  "New 
•Jersey,"  of  the  second-class  line  the  same,  while  the  first  class 
of  the  Associated  lines  had  advanced  to  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  On  November  22d,  the  opposition  cut  down  the  fare 
once  more  to  on(^  dollar,  while  the  "Xew  -Jersey"  held  fast  to 
the  figures  of  last  month,  but  the  first-class  line  fell  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  on  the  same  night  as  the  opposition,  Imt 
the  opposite  night  the  old  rate  of  one  dollar  ami  seventy-five 
cents  remained.  During  December  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  two  consecutive  days  when  the  far-e  Avas  The  sann^  by 
any  of  the  lines.  The  highest  rate  during  thi^  month  was  two 
dollars.  The  i-iver  closed  on  the  2Stli  of  the  monlli.  the 
"("olumbia"  being  the  last  boat  from  Alliany. 

The  day  lines  this  year  wei-e  o])ened  by  the  "Rogei- 
Williams,"  for  the  People's  line,  on  ^lai'ch  2l(th,  with  the  fare  at 
two  dollai-s.  Avliich  continued  during  Ajiril.  when  Ihe  "South 
America"  took  her  place  during  the  latter  ])art  of  the  month, 
wher-e  she  remaincHl  until  the  0th  of  ilay.  when  the  "Hendrik 
Hudson"  tO()k  the  route  in  place  of  the  "South  America"  \\ith 
the  "Oregon,"  which  had  been  ])ut  on  the  route  a  few  days 
])revious.  On  A]tril  11th  the  "Alida"  o]iem^d  her  season  on 
the  route  as  an  opposition  boat,  and  was  followed  on  the  24th 
by  the  "Armenia,"  which  was  a  new  lioat.  The  lates  were 
held   by  both  lines  very  generally  at  two  dollars,   n\'   to  the 
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time  the  "Hendiik  Hudson'"  coiiuii^  on  tor  tlic  I'lMtplc's  liiK'. 
when  they  were  lowered  tor  ;i  few  days  to  one  dolhif.  On  May 
lath,  airangenients  were  entered  into  whereby  tlie  "Alida"  was 
allowed  the  privilejie  of  takin^j  the  jdaee  held  by  the  "Ore- 
i^on"  as  mate  to  the  "Hendrik  Hudson,"  in  consideration  of  a 
jiayment  of  a  percentage  of  her  gross  earnings  for  the  privi- 
lege. I'nder  this  agreement  the  "Alida"  continued  in  the 
People's  day  line  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This  left  the 
"Armenia"  alone  on  the  opposition  on  the  same  days  as  the 
"Hendrik  Hudson,"  which  she  continued  until  the  2(jth,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  cut  the  fare  to  fifty  cents,  which  was 
met  by  the  "Hendrik  Hudson,"  when  the  "Armenia"  svas  with- 
drawn; the  "Alida"  held  the  fare  at  one  dollar  during  this  cut. 
The  next  month  the  "Alida"  and  the  "Hendrik  Hudson"  had 
no  competition  to  deal  with,  and  the  "dear  traveling  ]mblic" 
\\ere  compelled  to  pay  two  dollars  for  passag("  from  Xew  York 
to  Alliany  or  Albany  to  New  York  by  the  day  line. 
■July  was  as  remunerative,  in  ])oint  of  rate  of  fare, 
for  the  line  as  that  of  the  previous  month  till  the  27th,  when 
the  "Confldence."  a  much  smaller  boat  than  either  the 
"Alida"  (U-  the  "Hendrik  Hudson,"  but  recently  built,  was 
](laced  on  the  route  on  the  same  day  as  the  "Alida"  as  an  op- 
jiosition,  when  the  fare  fell  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  This 
was  another  war  of  rates,  and,  what  made  it  interesting,  was 
the  ojiposition  held  on  till  the  end  of  the  season,  running  on 
the  same  day  with  the  "Alida"  till  October,  when  she  was 
chiiuged  to  the  same  day  with  the  "Hendrik  Hudson."  On 
the  alternate  day  to  the  opposition,  the  usual  fare  of  two 
dollars  was  charged.  August  opened  with  fare  by  the"Conti- 
dence"  at  one  dollar,  while  the  "Alida"  held  at  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  "Confidence,"  on  the  8th,  cut  to  fifty  cents,  while 
the  "Alida''  dropped  to  one  dollar.  This  was  continued  till 
the  i'Oth,  when  the  "Confidence"  lowered  once  more  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  while  the  "Alida''  held  to  the  fare  at  one  dollar. 
These  figures  were  the  ruling  rates  with  these  boats  until  the 
12th  of  September,  when  the  "Alida"  made  another  reduction 
to  fifty  cents,  while  the  "Confidence"  held  fast  at  twenty-five 
cents,  which  rates  both  continued  until  the  29th,  when  the 
"Confidence''  "bulled"  the  rates  to  one  dollar,  and  the  "Alida" 
to  one  dollar  and  a  half.    The  opposition  was  changed  during 
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tlie  fli-8t  wecl;  of  tilt'  next  nidiitli  to  the  same  day  witli  tlie 
'■Hciulrik  Hudson,"  and  the  rate  ^Yas  onee  more  cut  to  twenty- 
rtve  rents  by  l)oth.  and  in  a  few  days  to  twelve  and  one-half 
eents  Ity  the  "(Jontidence,"  \\hile  the  "Hendrik  Hudson"  re- 
mained at  her  former  fare,  which  remained  constant  with 
them  until  the  20th,  when  the  opposition  raised  the  fare  again 
to  one  dollar,  followed  hy  the  "Hendrik  Hudson"  to  one  dollar 
and  a  c]uarter,  the  ]ii-evailing  figures  hy  these  boats  during  tin- 
balance  of  thi'  month.  As  the  "Alida"  had  no  opjiosition  with 
liei-  on  till'  same  day,  the  fare  remained  with  her  at  t\\'o  dol- 
lars. XiiNember  made  no  change  in  the  fare  until  the  "Hen- 
ilrik  Hudson"  was  A\ithdrawn  on  tlie  l.~ith,  avIioi  the  op])osi- 
tion  raisi'd  the  fare  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  wliile  the  ■■Alida" 
continurd  at  two  dollars.  On  Derembia-  2d  the  latti-r  lioat 
^vas  wilhdrawn,  but  tho  "('onfidence"  still  remained  uji  tin* 
route  y\\t]\  the  fare  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  Till  Tin-  11th, 
«hon  it  «as  advanced  to  two  dollars,  which  was  held  until 
sill'  was  «ithdraA\n  on  the  22d.  This  o]i]iosition  'was  siarted. 
it  is  sui)iiose(l,  f(u"  the  pui-posi*  of  iMimpclling  the  owin^rs  of  the 
"Alida"  to  witlidraw  tin-  "St.  Nicholas,"  whirh  thoy  had  lun- 
ning  as  an  o]iposition  on  the  Norwalk  and  Xew  York  route. 

1S49. 

People's  &  Troy 
Peoples'   Line  Peoples'   Line  Line 

Without  Landing  (U.   S.   Mail)  From  Troy  6  P.M. 

G  P.  M.  4  P.  M.  Albany    7    P.  iL 

<  )regon  South  America  Troy 

Isaac  Xe'ntou  Rochester  Empire 

H.Hudson  .Manhattan  ('(jlumbia 

People's   Line  Opposition  Opposition 

Day  Boats  2cl   Class  Day  Boats 

t'a.  M.  7  P.M.  7  A.M. 

11,  Hudson  Buffalo  Alida 

New  ^^'orld  Kip  A'an"\Mnklc  Confidence 

Alida  llochester  ('ataliue 

^[anhattan 

Kureka. 

Tin*  first  boat  through  from  Xew  Y(nk  to  Albany  this 
year  was  tin*  ■■(.Vilumbia,"  which  was  tin*  "early  bird"  (Ui  the 
two  pri*\  ions  years,  arri'\'ing  at  tin*  lattei-  city  on  ^farch  ISth, 
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(Til  the  21st  business  opened  \Yith  the  opposition  on  liand  as 
usual,  wlio  AYore  ready  to  obtain  all  the  travel  possible,  and 
to  dispute  the  absolute  control  of  the  route  by  the  Associated 
lines.  The  "Rip  ^'an  Winkle"  was  the  pioneer  of  the  op])osi- 
tion  this  year,  followed  by  the  "KuiTalo"  tlie  next  day.  Tlie 
fare  by  all  the  lines  running  at  this  time  was  fifty  cents,  and 
luie  dollar  on  alternate  days.  April  o])ened  witli  the  faie  liy 
all  the  lines  at  fifty  cents  which,  on  the  Jrth,  was  reduced  by 
the  opposition  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  was  held  very  steady 
durino-  all  this  month,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the  latter  jiart. 
when  fifty  cents  was  the  rate.  The  People's  line  held  the  rate 
jirevailing  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  very  firm  till  its  close, 
while  the  Troy  line,  which  made  a  lauding  and  in  wln<h  the 
]'('ople"s  line  also  had  an  interest,  lowered  the  fare  to  twcnly- 
five  cents,  and  fought  the  opposition  with  their  own  rates  dnv- 
ing  the  whole  month.  !May  opened  with  the  "war  of  rates" 
still  in  ojieralion:  the  People's  line  at  fifty  cents,  the  Troy 
line  at  twenty-five  cents,  which  they  maintained  until  about 
the  15th,  when  they  raised  to  fifty  cents,  wliile  the  o]ij)osition 
continued  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cc^uts  until  the  ITitli, 
when  they  lowered  the  rate  to  twelve  and  one  half  cents,  oii 
alternate  days,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  On  the  ISth 
of  ;\lay  the  Troy  line  ceased  landing  at  Alliany.  On  the  s'  ;ie 
day  the  "Empire."  while  on  her  way  up  the  river,  was  run 
into  by  the  schooner  "Xoah  Brown."  of  Troy,  in  Xewburg  P>ay, 
and  sunk  to  the  ju-omenade  deck  in  a  few  minutes.  She  ^vas 
taken  in  tow  by  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  had  also  taken 
off  most  all  her  passengers,  and  lieached  near  Fishkill,  oppo 
site  Xe^liurg.  There  were  24  lives  lost  bv  this  accidenl.  It  has 
been  su]iiiosed  to  ha^e  been  a  case  of  carelessness  on  the  ]iai-l 
of  those  in  chai-ge  of  the  schooner  at  the  time,  in  i)ersisting  in 
k'ee])iiig  on  flu  ir  cou!-se  when  by  simply  "going  al)oul."  for 
Mliich  they  had  ample  r(jom.  they  niiglit  have  cleared  the  "Em- 
]iire."  and  thus  havi-  saved  the  large  number  of  valuable  lives 
which  were  thus  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  vessel  was  subse- 
i|neutly  raised  and  towed  to  Xew  York,  placed  on  the  Sec- 
tional dock  and  rejiaired,  and  on  the  line  again  on  the  •'ilst  of 
August.  Her  ]ilace  was  taken  during  the  time  of  repairing  by 
the  "Hendrik  Pludson''  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  by  the 
".Vmerican  Eagle."    The  "Eureka"  also  appeared  on  the  scene 
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of  couflict  on  May  -d,  and  nuide  eleven  trips  from  Albany  dur- 
ing the  month,  at  the  low  fare  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents. 
During  June  there  was  nuisie  in  the  air,  for  the  rates  were 
by  all  the  lines  mostly  at  "rock  bottom"  rates,  the  opposition 
carrying  passengers  at  tweh'e  and  one-half  cents,  and  alter- 
nate days  at  twenty-five  cents,  while  the  I'eople's  line  led  otf 
the  month  at  fifty  cents,  but  on  the  lOth  lowered  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  confinued  at  that  figure  during  the  balance  of 
the  mouth.  During  this  month  there  \\ere  two  opposition 
lines,  foui-  Ixiats  in  all,  \\hile  the  Peojile's  line  was  running- 
only  their  regular  ('«  p.  m.  line  and  tlie  ^lail  line.  During  the 
next  month  the  opi»osition  lines  seem  to  have  been  very  irregu- 
lar in  their  running  feu-  a  time,  but  the  low  rates  of  the  pr(:'- 
vious  month  prevailed  with  them,  while  the  Peojile's  line  tO(.)k 
advantage  when  no  opposition  offered  and  raised  the  fare  to 
one  dollar  and  a  quaiter,  but  otherwise  lo^\■  prices  prevailed 
with  them.  In  these  times  of  sharp  o])])osition,  a  person 
might  leave  Xew  York  for  ^Mbany  in  the  morning  and  be  re- 
quired to  ])ay  but  Iwenty-tive  cents  for  the  jiassage,  and  possi- 
bly on  his  return  from  Albany,  witliin  thirty-six  hours,  Ihe 
opposing  lines  may  have  come  to  an  understanding  in  the 
meantim(\  and  the  fare  be  raised  to  t^wo  dollars  for  the  return 
trip  by  the  lines.  Thus  it  could  not  be  told  what  the  fare 
would  be  for  the  morrow,  from  one  day  to  another,  or  over 
night  by  the  day  lines. 

The  "runners,"  who  were  employed  on  the  piers  in  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  the  different  lioats,  esjiecially  when  the  com- 
peting boats  lay  at  the  same  pier,  were  most  annoying  to  the 
intended  jiassengers.  Their  shouting  and  boisterous  manner 
was  anything  but  pleasant,  especially  to  the  timid.  They  had 
no  scruples  about  deceiving  jiassengers  regarding  the  lines 
opposed  to  theii-  interests,  and  a  favorite  decepti(Ui  with  them, 
especially  to  females,  was  that  the  opposition  l.toat  was  un- 
safe, especially  the  boiler,  that  was  liable  to  explode  at  any 
moment.  This  valuable  information,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
made  a  sale  of  tickets,  even  though  it  might  be  by  an  inferior 
boat. 

One  of  the  tricks  in  carrying  passengers  during  a  fierce 
opposition  is  thus  told:  One  line  was  carrying  passengers 
free  of  all  fare,  ^\•llen  the  regular  line  went  them  twelve  and 
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one-half  cents  better,  and  for  a  few  days  carried  passengers 
by  paying  them  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to  ride,  just  to  get 
more  of  a  crowd  than  the  opposition.  It  was  all  well  enough 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  line,  and  to  be  paid  for  the  honor,  but 
when  they  became  hungry  and  sleepy,  then  was  the  time  the 
management  got  in  their  fine  work,  for  they  never  lost  sight 
of  the  one  shilling  they  had  paid  to  their  guests.  They  now 
exacted  from  the  hungry  and  tired  travelers  double  and  treble 
]irices  for  their  meals,  and  a  board  to  lay  upon,  and  one  vic- 
tim afterwards  said  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  one  dollar  fare  than 
to  be  a  guest  of  an  opposition  line. 

In  the  month  of  .Vugust  tlie  opening  rate  of  fare  by  the 
opposition,  which  now  consisted  of  but  two  boats,  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  the  "Eip  "S'an  Winkle"  and  the  ''Manhattan,"  whicli 
lield  firm  till  the  20tli,  when  an  upward  turn  was  taken  and 
the  fare  was  placed  at  one  dollar  during  the  balance  of  the 
month.  The  People's  through  line  opened  at  fifty  cents,  but 
on  the  22d  increased  the  fare  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
which  rate  they  continued  during  the  balance  of  the  month. 
The  ^lail  line,  during  this  month,  followed  with  the  same  rate 
of  fare  as  prevailed  with  the  opposition.  Two  of  the  boats,  of 
the  I'eople's  line,  the  "Rochester"  and  the  "Soutli  America," 
were  withdrawn  during  this  month  for  repairs,  in  consequence 
of  daniages  received  by  collisions.  On  the  Sth  of  September 
the  "^lanhattan,"  of  the  opposition  line.  v\as  taken  into  the 
People's  line  and  placed  on  the  !Mail  route,  while  the  "Roclies- 
ter''  was  put  in  her  place  and  run  alternately  with  the  "Kip 
Van  Winkle."  There  was  also  another  opposition  boat,  the 
"Kosciusko,''  an  old-timer,  which  entered  into  the  "war  of 
rates,"  and  made  it  lively  for  a  time  by  cutting  the  fare  for  a 
few  weeks  to  twenty-five  cents,  which  compelled  the  "Eoches- 
ter,"  for  the  time  being,  to  lower  her  fare  to  fifty  cents.  About 
the  I2th,  the  People's  line  took  another  opposition  boat  under 
its  protecting  Aving,  the  "Santa  Claus,"  which  was  placed  in 
the  Mail  line  with  the  "Manhattan,"  they  being  now  the  com- 
jietitors  of  their  former  companions  in  the  opposition.  The 
first-class  line  of  the  People's  line  kept  up  their  rate  of  fare  to 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  and  one  dollar  and  a  half  during  all 
the  month.  In  October  more  brotherly  love  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  lines,  for  the  first-class  line  was  demanding 
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oue  dollar  and  a  half,  while  the  Mail  line,  and  the  "Rip  Van 
AVinkle,"  of  the  o])p()sition,  and  the  "Roehestei'''  were  receiv- 
ing one  doUai-  and  a  quavtei-.  jS'ovember  was  the  same  as 
October  in  rates  of  fare.  December  continued  as  November 
until  the  6th,  when  the  rate  was  raised  by  the  first-class  line 
to  two  dollars,  and  on  the  13th  to  three  dollars,  which  re- 
mained till  the  close  of  the  season.  The  opposition  increased 
their  fare  on  the  7tli  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  which, 
remained  with  them  for  balance  of  the  season  ending  on  the 
H.jth.  The  Troy  line  made  landings  at  Albany,  from  July  to 
the  end  of  the  season,  on  Sundays  only,  at  same  fare  as  first- 
class  line. 

On  the  day  line  the  "Confidence,"  which  last  year  was  on 
the  ojiposition,  opened  the  season  on  the  30tli  of  March  in  her 
former  role,  with  the  fare  at  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  con- 
tinued in  uninterrui)ted  possession  of  the  route  during  the 
next  month  until  the  17th,  when  the  "Alida"  joined  her,  mak- 
ing a  daily  line,  the  fare  by  the  latter  being  two  dollars,  which 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  They  were 
left  in  quiet  i^ossession  of  the  day  travel  on  the  route  until  the 
Kith  of  ]\Iay,  when  the  "Hendrik  Hudson''  opened  the  season 
for  the  I'eople's  line,  upon  which  the  "Confidence''  broke  the 
rate  of  fare  to  one  dollar,  and  on  the  21st  lowered  again  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and  was  continued  during  the  balance  of 
the  month.  The  "Hendrik  Hudson"  opened  at  one  dollar  and 
a  lialf,  which  was  lowered  in  a  few  days  to  fifty  cents,  where 
it  renuiiued  during  the  balance  of  the  month  of  ^May.  The 
"Alida"  still  continued  the  fare  at  two  dollars.  The  "Confi- 
dence" evidently  got  tired  of  this  game,  for  she  was  with- 
drawn on  the  5th  of  June,  when  the  fare  was  raised  by  the 
"Hendrik  Hudson''  to  two  dollars.  On  the  13tli  of  this  month 
the  People's  line  placed  on  their  route  the  "New  World," 
which  had  just  been  completed,  taking  the  place  of  the  "Hen- 
drik Hudson,''  and  continued  the  same  rate  of  fare  as  that 
held  tiy  the  latter  before  her  withdrawal.  The  "Alida,"  bi'ing 
on  the  opposite  day,  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  far(^  ( >n 
the  2r>th  the  "Cataline,"  belonging  to  the  same  parties  as 
owned  the  "Confidence,"  and  one  of  about  the  same  size  and 
power  as  the  latter,  was  placed  on  the  day  route  as  an  opjiosi- 
tiou,  with  the  fare  at  fifty  cents.     At  the  oitening  of  July  the 
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"New  World,'"  aud  the  "Alida"  were  runuing  on  opposite  days, 
forming  a  daily  line  with  the  fare  at  two  dollars,  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  mouth,  while  the  "Cataline''  was  per- 
forming the  same  part  as  last  month.  There  was  no  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  the  "New  World,"  and  the  "Alida," 
which  were  of  large  size  and  high  speed,  and  the  "Cataline," 
which  was  very  much  smaller  and  of  indifferent  speed  and 
accommodations,  when  compared  to  the  two  former  boats. 
To  show  with  what  indifference  they  looked  upon  this  opposi- 
tion, it  is  but  necessary  to  say  that  on  the  4th  of  August  the 
"Cataline"  lowered  the  fare  to  twenty-five  cents,  while  during 
the  whole  month  the  "New  World  "  and  the  "Alida"  were  re- 
ceiving two  dollars.  During  September  the  rate  was  raised 
by  the  opposition  to  fifty  cents,  and  the  "Alida"  being  on  the 
same  day,  fell  in  rate  of  fare  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  the  "New 
World"  holding  to  two  dollars,  which  rates  remained  station- 
ary during  the  balance  of  the  month.  October  remained  the 
same  as  the  previous  month,  which  finished  the  season  for  the 
opposition,  when  the  "Alida"  raised  the  fare  again  to  two 
dollars,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  the  season  on  Decem- 
ber 7th. 

The  steamboats  owned  by  the  People's  Line  Association 
were  sold  at  auction,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  New 
York  City  on  December  2Gth,  1849,  and  were  bought  by  a  Mr. 
Dean  at  the  following  prices,  viz.: 

"South    America" |29,000  00 

"New  -Jersey" 8,100  Oft 

"Oregon"    36,000  00 

"Columbia"    10,000  00 

Half    of    each    "Empire,"    "Troy"    and 

".John    Mason" 40,000  00 

"Rochester" 11,.500  00 

"Hendrik  Hudson"    48,000  00 

"Isaac  Newton"   127,000  00 

Barge  "DeW^itt  Clinton"  240  00 

Barge  "Diamond"   125  00 

The  Association  had  prior  to  this  been  placed  in  hands 
of  a  receiver,  a  Mr.  Eli  Kelly,  who  had  been  in  the  company's 
employ  as  agent  at  Albany.  At  this  time  the  trustees  of  the 
I'eople's   Line   Association   were   Isaac   Newton    and    Daniel 
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Drew,  of  New  York,  and  Elijah  Peck,  of  Flashing,  X.  Y.  The 
trustees  of  the  Troy  and  New  York  Steamboat  Association  at 
the  same  time  were  Jonas  C.  Heartt,  John  A.  Griswold,  and 
LeGrand  P..  Oaimon,  all  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


1850. 

People's  Line 

1st  Class 

8  P.  M. 

People's  Line 

Day   Boats 

7  A.M. 

People's  &  Troy 

Line  from  Troy 

6  P.M. 

Isaac  Newton 

New  World 

Troy 

H.  Hudson 

Alida 

Empire 

Oregon 

Opposition 
2(1  Class 
8  P.M. 

Opposition 
Day  Boat 

7  A.M. 

Bip  Van  Win 

kle 

Armenia 

Manhattan 

Buffalo 

This  year  the  river  opened  for  navigation  on  March  11th, 
The  Mail  line  was  not  in  operation  this  year.  The  Hudson 
River  railroad  having  been  completed  this  spring  as  far  as 
Poughkeepsie,  the  People's  line  run  two  boats  daily  from  Al- 
bany to  Poughkeepsie  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  leav- 
ing Albany  at  7  a.  m.,  and  3.30  p.  m.,  and  returning  iu  the 
afternoon,  and  later  in  the  season  at  11  a.  m.,  and  3.30  p.  m. 
The  ''vSouth  America"  run  the  morning  line  until  June,  when 
the  "Armenia"  took  her  place  till  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  the  "South  America"  was  again  put  on  and  completed 
the  season.  The  afternoon  boat  was  the  "Joseph  Belknap"  till 
November,  wlien  the  Albany  day  line  to  New  York  iinished 
the  season.  The  fare  from  the  opening  of  the  season  to  June, 
by  the  morning  line,  was  two  dollars,  and  from  June  to  August 
20th  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  the 
close  of  the  season,  two  dollars.  The  fare  by  the  afternoon 
boat  was  one  dollar  and  a  half  during  the  entire  season. 

This  year  the  People's  line  run  but  one  line  of  night  boats, 
which  were  composed  of  the  larger  boats,  "Isaac  Newton"  . 
and  "Hendrik  Hudson,"  and  a  portion  of  the  time  the  "Ore- 
gon." As  soon  as  the  season  opened  the  opposition  put  in  an 
appearance  as  usual  with  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  the 
"Buffalo,"  and  on  the  19th  of  March  the  "Manhattan"  tried  her 
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fortune  once  more  on  the  route,  in  opposition  to  the  People's 
line.  The  rate  of  fare  varied  during  this  month  on  the  opposi- 
tion lines,  from  twenty-live  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
while  the  People's  line  rates  of  fare  were  fifty  cents,  and  on 
alternate  nights,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  Troy  line  only 
made  a  landing  this  year  at  Albany  on  Sunday  nights  on  the 
down  trip,  and  their  fare  was  uniform  most  all  of  the  season 
at  one  dollar  and  a  half.  In  April  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  was 
run  witli  the  "Manhattan"  on  alternate  nights,  and  the  "Buffa- 
lo" was  run  as  an  opposition,  making  three  landings,  while 
the  other  boats  run  through  without  landing.  The  People's 
line  this  month  continued  the  rates  of  the  previous  month  till 
the  22d.  when  they  cut  the  rates  to  fifty  cents,  and  seventy- 
flve  cents  on  alternate  nights,  while  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  the  "Manhattan''  sought  for  travel  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  on  alternate  nights  till  the  22d, 
when  they  cut  rates  to  twenty-five  cents  and  fifty  cents  for 
the  balance  of  the  month.  The  "Buffalo"  opened  the  month 
at  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  but  shortly  after  raised  to 
twenty-five  cents,  which  was  the  rate  with  her  to  the  close  of 
the  month.  For  the  first  twentj'  days  in  May  the  People's 
line  held  the  rates  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  while  the  oppo- 
sition was  steady  at  one  dollar.  The  "Buffalo,"  on  the  J:th, 
broke  her  engine  very  badly,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
her  withdrawal.  She  was  not  on  the  route  again  during  the 
season  but  for  a  few  days,  her  place  being  taken  during  the 
summer  by  other  boats.  After  the  10th  of  the  month  the  op- 
position lowered  the  fare  to  fifty  cents  again,  which  was  the 
usual  rate  with  them  during  the  balance  of  the  month.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  the  "North  America"  also  tried  a  few 
trips  on  the  oy)position,  as  also  did  the  "Connecticut."  After 
the  20th,  the  People's  line  cut  the  rates  to  fifty  cents,  and  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  on  alternate  nights,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  For  June  there  was  about  the  same  condition 
of  affairs  existing  generally,  as  during  the  previous  month, 
except  that  one  of  the  opposition  lines,  during  a  majority  of 
days  in  the  month,  kept  the  fare  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents, 
while  the  other  opposition  run  for  twenty-five  cents.  Imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  July  better  rates  prevailed,  so 
that  by  the  10th  the  Peojde's  line  were  receiving  one  dollar 
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aud  a  half,  while  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  the  "^Manhattan" 
Avere  runuiug  for  one  dollar,  and  on  the  15th  raised  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  which  rates  held  until  the  beginning  of 
.\.ugust.  On  the  -id  of  July  the  opposition  line  making  lajid- 
ings  withdrew,  and  the  "Rip  Van  'Winkle"  and  the  "Manhat- 
tan" were  left  during  the  balance  of  the  season  with  all  the 
opposition  in  their  own  hands.  During  August  and  >Septein- 
ber  the  two  night  lines  were  at  peace,  so  far  as  rates  were 
concerned,  but  during  October  the  People's  line  were  receiving 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  while  the  opposition  held  the  fare  at 
one  dollar.  During  November  the  I'eople's  line  kept  the 
same  tare  as  in  October,  while  the  opposition  raised  to 
one  dollar  and  a  (juarter.  These  rates  continued  in  force  till 
the  close  of  navigation  on  December  17th. 

There  were  no  daj'-line  boats  from  New  York  to  Albany 
this  year,  until  the  "New  World"  opened  the  season  on  May 
0th,  and  the  ".Vlida"  followed  on  the  22d  of  the  same  mouth, 
Avith  the  fare  at  two  dollars.  June  was  a  repetition  of  May, 
except  for  three  days  when  the  "Armenia"  entered  as  an  oppo- 
sition, when  rates  were  cut  by  both  lines  on  the  same  day  to 
one  doUai-.  <  >n  the  13th  of  June  the  "Armenia"  was  placed  on 
the  Raili'oad  line  to  Pougldvcepsie,  by  the  People's  line,  which 
broke  up  all  opposition  to  the  day  line  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  The  "New  World,"  and  the  "Alida"  run  until  the 
latter  part  of  (jctober,  when  the  "Armenia"  was  taken  off  the 
Railrtiad  line,  and  with  the  ".Vlichi"  completed  the  season  of 


the  day  line,  in  tlie  place  of  the  "New  World, 
NoAeniber  I'.jth  of  this  year. 
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The  ico  broke  up  in  the  river  this  winter  to  alhiw  the 
boats  to  run  on  the  '2'tt\i  of  February.  Tlie  People's  liue  at 
onee  opened  their  night  lint'  with  the  "Oregon"  and  tlu'  "Hcn- 
drik  Hudson,"  with  tlie  tare  at  one  dollar  and  a  lialf,  and  on 
the  '2(>t\i  tlu'  "Buffalo"  started  the  season's  opposition  at  tlu' 
low  rate  ot  titty  eents.  On  ^Mareh  the  2d,  the  ''Manhattan" 
joined  tlie  "liutt'alo,"  the  two  forming  a  daily  opposition  line, 
and  tliey  immediately  began  their  worlc  of  cutting  the  rates  of 
fare,  in  this  instance  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  fifty  cents  on 
alternate  nights,  which  they  held  up  until  thi'  IGth  of  the 
month,  when  the  rates  Avere  raised  to  one  dollar,  which  re- 
nuiined  constant  with  them  till  April.  The  People's  line  lield 
their  rates  very  steady  ar  one  (hillar,  and  oui-  dollar  and  a 
half  during  the  first  half  of  ilarch,  after  which  time  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter,  and  one  dollar  and  a  half  weri'  charged  till  tln' 
close  of  the  month.  On  the  4tli  of  ^farcli  the  "Armenia"  was 
again  placed  on  the  Railroad  line,  lietween  Albany  and  Pougle 
keepsie.  at  1  ]i.  m.,  witli  tlie  fare  at  two  dfillars,  Avliere  she  ri'- 
uiained  until  the  Hudson  l{i\('r  railroad  •\A'as  o]i(.'n('d  betwi'di 
.Vlbany  and  Hudson  on  June  14th,  when  she  was  placed  on 
the  route  between  Poughkeepsie  and  Hudson,  to  fill  the  gaji 
on  The  uuflnished  portion  of  the  railroad,  when  the  line  from 
.S^lbany  to  I'oughkeepsie  was  discontinued.  Tln'  Troy  line 
conuuenced  running  on  !Marcli  14th,  landing  at  Albany  (july 
on  Sunday  nights,  whic-h  was  continued  all  the  season.  Tlie 
first  half  of  A](ril  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  between 
the  Albany  lines,  as  were  prevailing  during  the  last  half  of 
March,  but  on  the  Kith  they  once  more  cut  into  the  rates,  the 
opposition  falling  off'  to  fifty  cents,  while  the  People's  line  fell 
to  fifty  cents,  and  one  dollar  on  alternate  nights,  wliich  tltey 
both  continued  during  the  balance  of  the  month.  On  the  22d 
of  March  the  "Rij)  "^^an  Winkle"  took  the  place  of  the  "Buffalo," 
she  having  lieen  lengthened,  !-efurnislied,  and  refitted  during 
the  previous  wiiitei',  so  that  she  was  a  much  finer  boat  than 
originally.  The  "Buffalo"  was  again  placed  on  the  route  to 
run  at  a  Iriwer  fare  than  the  other  oiijiositiou,  Avliich  slie  I'on- 
tinued  for  a  little  over  a  month  at  twelve  and  oue-lialf  cents, 
and  a  poi-tion  of  the  time  at  t\\'enty-five  cents,  Mlien  she  was 
withdrawn.  ]May  sliowed  ^ery  slight  changes  in  i-ates  of  fare 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  on  the  Peojde's 
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line,  whik'  the  "Kip  N'an  A\'inkle'"  and  the  "MauhatUui"  held 
1(1  their  rales  of  the  ])revion8  mdiith,  except  a  few  days,  wlieii 
fare  at  twenty-five  rents  pi'evailed  witli  tlieui.  The  first  twenty 
days  of  Jnne  the  opposition  was  on  the  "bear"  side  of  the  niar- 
Icet,  -with  tlie  low  fare  of  twenty-five  eents  very  steady  during 
that  period,  liut  after  tliat  tliey  raised  the  fare  to  one  doUar, 
M'hich  rate  (liey  retained  till  July.  The  People's  line  kept  on 
the  e\'en  tenor  of  their  way,  and  maintained  tlieir  rates  till 
The  20th,  when  tliey  raised  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and 
held  at  that  figui-e  the  balance  of  tlie  month.  The  next  month 
presented  no  changes  of  moment,  either  in  the  boats  on  the 
route,  or  the  rates  of  fare,  which  remained  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  latter  ]iart  of  tlie  jire'S'ious  month.  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  until  the  l.'^.th  of  the  latter  month,  was  witli- 
<nit  any  change,  on  Mhich  date  the  "war  of  rates"  again  com- 
menced, and  this  time  at  fifty  cents,  by  both  lines  every  night, 
and  was  kept  u]i  steady  until  the  close  of  the  season  on  De- 
cember 1]  th.  This  would  a])pear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
determined  of  all  the  "wars"  up  to  this  time,  at  this  rate  of 
fare  without  any  change,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time.  It 
existed  for  two  months  lacking  two  days,  and  was  only  then 
bi'ought  to  a  close  by  the  heavy  ice  in  the  river,  compelling 
them  to  cease  their  rivalry,  or  there  is  no  telling  how  much 
longer  it  might  have  continued.  The  boats  always  ran  as  long- 
as  they  were  able  to  get  through  the  ice  to  Albany,  and  when 
1hat  ^\as  impossible  would  land  at  the  nearest  point  to  the 
r.ailroad,  and  send  their  passengers  on  by  rail. 

The  day  lines  oi)ened  for  travel  on  .Vpril  Oth  with  the 
"South  America,"  and  on  the  1.5tli  the  "Reindeer,"  which  was 
then  a  new  vessel,  and  lias  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  high-speed  l)oats  of  the  river  in  her  day,  was  placed  on 
opposite  days  to  the  "South  America."  The  ''Reindeer"  was 
originally  built  for  the  Xew  Yqrk  and  New  Brunswick,  X.  J., 
route,  by  the  New  Brunswi(;k  Steamboat  Co.,  whose  princii)al 
stockholders  were  James  Bishop,  E.  J.  Jacques,  and  J.  A. 
AVilliamson.  The  vessel  was  completed  in  August,  1850,  and 
made  but  one  or  two  trips  .to  the  Raritan  River.  In  Septem- 
ber she  was  running  as  a  day  boat  from  New  York  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  opposition  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
R.  R.,  leaving  Ne\A-  York  at  8  a.  m.,  and  leaving  New  Haven 
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the  same  day  at  1.30  p.  m.,  with  passeugev  fare,  seventy-flve 
cents.  This  oontiuued  for  two  or  three  months.  The  lines  of 
the  hull  of  this  vessel  were  those  well  adapted  for  high  speed, 
and  it  Avoiild  seem  as  though  the  vessel  should  have  gone  well 
in  either  direction.  During  this  summer  the  owners  of  the 
"Keindeer"  purchased  the  "Alida." 

The  fare  during  the  month  of  April  was  one  dollar  and  a 
half  by  the  "Eeindeer,"  while  by  the  "South  .America"  two 
dollars  was  demanded.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the 
People's  line  and  the  owners  of  the  ''Reindeer,"  as  to  the  rates 
of  fare  on  their  day-line  boats.  During  the  month  of  May 
there  was  no  change,  except  the  "New  World"  took  the  place 
of  the  "South  America"  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
month  the  fare  was  raised  to  two  dollars,  and  those  figures 
prevailed  until  the  18th  of  June,  when  it  was  lowered  on  both 
boats  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  was  kept  steady  at  that 
figure  until  July.  On  July  2d  another  new  boat  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  river  on  the  day  route:  this  was  the  "Henry 
Clay,"  as  an  opposition  boat,  with  fare  lowered  to  fifty  cents, 
and  being  on  the  same  day  with  the  "New  World,"  compelled 
the  People's  line  to  meet  the  cut  rate  of  the  opposition.  The 
"Henry  Clay"  was  withdrawn  on  the  25th,  after  which  date 
the  former  rates  of  fare  pre-s'ailed  from  this  time  until  the  17th 
of  October,  wlien  they  were  lowered  to  one  dollar,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  balance  of  the  season,  which  ended 
on  November  11  th  for  the  day  boats.  The  "New  World"  and 
the  "Reindeer"  for-med  the  line  until  September  25th,  when 
the  "Henry  Clay"  and  the  "Alida"  took  their  places  until 
October  ISth,  when  the  "Thomas  E.  Hulse"  finished  the  season 
with  the  ''Henry  Clay." 
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The  iirsi  Ixiat  Ilirou.^lL  to  Alliany  lliis  season  was  tiio 
"Ximrod,"  thai  liad  ln'i-n  on  the  Xew  Yoik  aud  Bridgepoft 
route,  and  airi\i'd  at  Albany  (_)ii  .March  liSth,  liut  did  not  run 
(here  again  during  the  season.  The  ojx-ning  of  navigation 
tound  tlu'  ".Alanhattan"  (Ukm'  more  on  hand  as  tlie  oiJ]iosition, 
))ut  her  consort  in  picMions  years,  the  "liip  ^^an  AMnklc,"  '\'\as 
now  under  the  |ir(.itecling  wing  of  the  I'eople's  line  and  ready 
1o  conipet(^  wi(h  her  I'oriniu-  ally  for  the  travel  of  the  ri\'er. 
The  fare  hy  eack  of  1lie  lines  was  fifty  cents,  l.ioth  first  and 
s(^cond  class,  wliicli  ligure  was  retained  during  the  month  of 
Aja-il.  The  Troy  line  during  this  season  did  not  make  any 
landings  at  Alliany.  The  couditi<.ins  of  the  lines  were  the  same 
during  .M:\y,  except  Ihe  ".Manliatlan"  cut  the  rate  to  twenty- 
ti\i'  cenis  foi'  a  few  irijis,  hut  so<ui  I'estored  it  to  th(_'  former 
]>rices.  In  June  the  I'eople's  line  held  their  own  jux'vions 
lati',  while  the  opposition  cut  f(u-  the  A^liole  month  1o  twenty- 
ti\e  ci'iits.  and  was  joined  for  two  weeks  liy  the  "Santa 
t'laus"  in  the  cut.  For  July  the  lirst-class  boats  of  the  I'eo- 
);le's  line  held  to  the  fare  at  fifty  C'cnts,  tint  the  second  class 
kept  i-om]fany  with  the  o]i)iositi<m,  on  the  low  fare  of  twenty- 
tix'e  cents  foe  considerable  liiiu'  during  the  month,  after  which 
therc^  was  the  nsnal  raise.  During  .Vui^ust,  Septemlter  and 
Oclotiei-  a  belti'r  feeling  existed  between  all  the  lines.  There 
were  no  further  mo\'es  made  for  knocking  down  the  lates.  and 
(he  season  closed  I)ecember  23d  witli  the  fare  at  fifty  cents. 
On  October  t:!th  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  run  on  the  opposition 
night  line  till  the  close"  of  the  season,  liaving  jirevious  to  this 
been  on  the  day  ronle  since  Iter  first  tri]t  in  the  spring  of  the 
>ear.  The  "Xi'w  AA'orld"  was  in  the  place  of  the  "Eip  'S'an 
AA'inkle"  after  ( tctober  21st,  put  on  in  direct  opposition  to 
1lie  "Francis  Sl<iddy,"  as  the  "Kiji  Van  Winivk'"  was  im  match, 
foi-  the  "Francis  Skiddy,"'  ami  continued  on  the  7.  p.  m.  line  till 
the  close  of  navigation. 

This  was  a  li\ely  year  on  the  day  line,  as  there  were  dur- 
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hv^  this  season  four  steamboats  on  the  route,  which  haA^e  rec- 
ords of  fast  time  aud  speed  given  them  between  New  Yorli 
and  Albany,  namely,  the  "Alida,"  the  "Reindeer,"  the  "Francis 
t^kiddy.""  and  the  "Armenia."  The  "Henry  Clay"  Avas  one 
above  the  average,  aud  forced  the  abler  ones  to  keep  awake  to 
maintain  their  reputation  for  speed,  although  she  was  not 
able  to  cope  with  them  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  this  that  these  were  the  only  steamboats  of 
high  speed  that  had  been  on  the  river;  but  there  had  not  been 
a  year  when  so  many  had  been  together  on  the  day  line,  and 
all  of  them  comparatively  new  boats.  The  "Alida"  was  about 
five  years  old,  the  "Reindeer"  two  years  old,  the  "Armenia" 
four  years  old.  aud  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  just  completed  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  the  year.  It  must  be  remembered  there  was 
the  "Xew  World,"  which  was  able  to  hold  her  own  with  the 
best  of  those  previously  named,  but  she  was  on  the  night  line 
this  year.  There  was  also  the  "South  America,"  but  she  was 
now  about  twelve  years  old.  All  of  those  named,  as  well  as 
the  "Xew  World,"  were  capable  at  this  time,  when  circum- 
stances Axere  favorable,  to  make  the  trip  between  Xew  York 
and  Albany  within  eiglit  hours,  and  make  all  the  landings. 
The  r-onditions  should  be  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the 
river  above  Hudson,  leaving  Xew  York  on  the  last  of  the  flood 
tide,  and  having  but  little  or  no  head  wind.  The  fast  trip  of 
the  "Soutlr  America,"  of  1S44,  was  made  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing a  gale  from  the  southeast.  There  have  been  a  few  trips 
made  by  different  boats,  one  of  them  by  the  "South  America," 
of  under  eight  hours  from  Albany  to  Xew  York,  when  the 
river  has  been  swollen  by  a  freshet. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  of  some  of  these  fast  day  boats 
during  their  trips  of  about  9  hours  was:  "South  .Vmerica," 
'25  to  28  tons;  "Armenia,"  15  tons;  "Francis  Skiddy,"  28  to  32 
tons;  "Xew  World,"  .38  to  40  tons;  "Reindeer,"  IS  to  20  tons; 
"Alida,"  20  tons.  All  anthracite  coal.  Wihen  they  were  rac- 
ing the  increase  of  fuel  would  be  about  30  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  above  figures. 

The  season  for  the  day  boats  did  not  open  this  .vear  until 
]May  1st,  when  the  "Reindeer"  op^ened  the  season,  followed  by 
the  "Alida."  The  "Armenia,"  as  an  opposition,  commenced 
running  on  the  same  day  as  the  "Reindeer,"  and  the  "Henry 
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Clay"'  followed  on  the  7tli  of  the  month.  The  rate  of  fare  was 
by  the  regular  line,  fifty  cents;  that  was  maintained  until  the 
22d,  while  the  opposition  led  off  at  twenty-five  cents,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  month  thought  better  of  such  ruinous 
prices  and  withdrew  until  the  15th  of  June,  when  they  came 
upon  the  scene  of  activity  again.  They  had  no  trusts  in  those 
days,  but  some  combinations  they  formed  did  not  last  over 
night. 

After  the  22d  of  May  the  regular  line  raised  the  fare  on 
account  of  no  opposition  to  one  dollar,  but  when  the  "Henry 
Clay"  and  the  "Armenia"  were  back  again,  then  the  fare  fell 
once  more  to  fifty  cents.  On  the  21st  of  June,  the  "Francis 
Skiddy''  made  her  first  trip  and  entered  with  the  "Henry  Clay" 
on  opposite  days  in  competition  with  the  regular  line.  The 
"Francis  Skiddy's"  hull  was  built  in  1848-49,  by  George  Coll- 
yer,  with  the  purpose  of  placing  in  her  a  Rotary  engine  of  large 
dimensions,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  hull  laid  up 
at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  for  about  a  year,  when  it  was  bought 
by  James  McCullough,  of  New  York,  and  fitted  with  a  beam- 
engine  by  Joseph  Belknap.  The  hull  was  launched  under  the 
name  of  "General  Taylor."  A  better  rate  of  fare  existed  dur- 
ing -July,  the  prevailing  fare  being  one  dollar. 

The  "Francis  Skiddy"  and  the  "Alida"  maintained  a 
lively  opposition  this  season,  as  they  were  running  on  the 
same  day  from  New  York  and  from  Albany  most  of  the  time, 
and  so  fierce  became  the  contest  that  it  was  alm.ost  a  daily 
occurrence  for  them  to  meet  at  some  of  the  landings,  and 
tluui  how  the  splinters  flew!  The  owners  of  the  "Skiddy"  an- 
nounced that  "this  boat  will  leave  at  7  o'clock,  unless  the  oppo- 
sition boat  leaves  before,  in  which  case  the  "Skiddy"  will  leave 
at  the  same  time  she  does,  but  under  no  circumstance  will 
any  of  the  landings  be  passed." 

On  Wednesday,  July  28th,  the  "Henry  Clay,"  while  on  a 
trip  down  the  river,  and  when  a  short  distance  below  Yonkers, 
caught  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  vessel 
was  run  ashore  about  two  miles  below  Yonkers  dock,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forest's  Castle,  or  Riverdale.  It  was  one  of  those 
accidents  on  the  water  which  seem  to  electrify  the  community 
and  cause  them  to  ask,  if  there  is  any  safety  from  such  appall- 
ing disasters.   The  "Henry  Clay'"  started  from  Albanv  on  this 
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(lay,  at  the  same  hour  as  the  "Armenia,"'  aud  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  a  strong  endeavor  was  to  be  made  to  get  aud  main- 
tain the  lead  of  tlie  other  boat,  eaeh  of  tlie  boats,  in  turn, 
]iassing  handings  where  the  other  had  stopped.  At  length,  in 
a  narrow  ehannel  in  the  river  near  Rhinebeek,  the  boats  came 
in  contact,  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  any  serious  damage, 
but  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  among  the  passengers  of  both 
vessels.  The  effect  of  the  collision  was  to  cause  the  "Armenia" 
to  droj)  astern,  and  the  "Henry  Clay''  then  took  and  main- 
tained the  lead,  increasing  the  distance  between  them  up  tu 
the  time-  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  tire  at  3.15  p.  m.  It  is 
supposed  tliat  just  previous  to  the  fire,  the  blower  having 
been  ])ut  in  operation  for  increasing  the  draft  of  the  furnaces, 
and  tliat  Hie  furnace  doors  not  being  securely  fastened,  the 
strong  blast  from  the  blower  had  forced  open  the  furnace 
doors  and  drove  the  flames  from  the  furnaces  against  the 
wood-work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boiler,  that  was  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel,  which  took  fire  immediately  and  burned  v\ith 
alarming  rapidity.  The  vessel  was  run  ashore  head  on,  but 
the  larger  number  of  passengers  being  aft  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  water,  which  was  liere  very 
deep  almost  to  the  shore,  though  a  nunrber  remained  on  Ijoard 
the  vessel  until  actually  forced  by  the  fire  to  take  to  Hie  ^^■ater. 
It  is  believed  that  over  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  by  tliis 
lamentable  occurrence;  should  not  be  called  an  accident. 

The  "Francis  vSkiddy,"  after  the  burning  of  the  "Henry 
Clay,"  was  alone  on  the  opposition  day  line  most  of  the  time 
till  the  ISth  of  September,  when  her  place  was  taken  by  the 
"George  Washington,"  a  much  smaller  and  by  no  means  as 
able  a  lioat,  until  the  .5th  of  October.  During  August,  as  the 
"Skiddy"  was  the  only  opposition,  there  was  a  cutting  of 
rates  on  them  days  to  fifty  cents,  while  on  alternate  days  one 
dollar  was  charged. 

Cn  September  3d  the  "Reindeer,"  while  on  a  trip  up  the 
river,  and  lying  at  the  dock  at  Bristol  about  1  p.  m.,  met  with 
a  very  s'erious  accident  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  connec- 
tions of  one  of  her  boilers,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  nuiny  lives, 
estimated  at  the  time  to  be  about  thirty,  besides  a  number 
very  badly  scalded.  The  boilers  of  this  steamboat  were  in 
the  hold,  and  most  of  those  either  killed  or  scalded  were  at 
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tlie  time  in  the  diiiiny,  saloon  that  was  just  al't  of  the  boiler- 
room.  Immediately  after  the  aceident  tlie  vessel  eaiij;ht  fire 
and  was  out  loose  from  the  pier  and  permitted  to  run  ashore 
on  the  flats  just  above  the  scene  of  the  aceident,  where  she 
burned  to  the  water  edi;e,  and  what  remained  sunk  on  the 
flats,  ^^'hat  was  of  service  of  the  nuichinery  A\'as  afterwards 
used  in  the  steanishiii  "Perseverance,"  built  for  the  ^lorjian 
line,  (if  New  Orleans,  La. 
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After  tlie  accident  to  the  "Keindeer,"  the  "Alida,"  that 
had  been  sold  to  Daniel  Drew,  and  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  kept 
thc^  fare  at  one  dollar,  ^hich  was  held  by  all  interested  till 
the  close  of  the  season.  There  were  several  days  durius  this 
period,  although  not  f(ir  any  extended  time,  when  the  rivalry 
was  so  sharp  that  the  runners  sold  tickets  on  the  piers  as  low 
as  t^\•elve  and  one-half  cents  for  a  through  passage  between 
Xew  York  and  .Vlbany. 

►Several  accidents  happened  this  year  to  the  day  boats. 
t)u  May  Gth  the  "Reindeer"  burst  her  sleampipe,  slightly 
scalding  two  passengei-s.  On  tlie  night  of  May  i':;d  the  "Henry 
Clay,"  which  had  left  Xew  York  the  same  afternoon  to  be  in 
.\^lbany  the  next  morning  to  change  her  day,  so  as  to  be  in 
opj)osition  to  the  "Alida,"  having  previously  been  on  the 
same  day  with  the  "Reindeer,"  broke  her  shaft,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  withdraw  for  a  few  weeks.  On  July  2d  the 
"Alida"  broke  her  shaft  also,  which  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  be  off  the  scene  of  activity  for  two  weeks.  There  was  also 
the  destruction  of  the  "Henry  Clay,"  on  July  28tli,  as  well  as 
the  burning  of  the  "Reindeer"  on  September  3d,  both  pre- 
viouslv  mentioned. 
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People's  Line  Merchants'    Line 

1st  Class  Trov  Line  Opposition 

7   P.  M.  6  P.  M.  7   P.  M. 

11.  Hudson  Empire  Francis  Skiddv 

Isaac  Newton  Oregon  Manhattan 

Rip  ^'anA\'inkle 

Opposition 
Day  Line  Day  Line 

7  A.  M.  7  A.  M. 

G.  ^A'ashington  Francis  Skiddj 

(_)regon 

Xew  A\'()rld 

,\rmenia 

The  opening  of  navigation  this  year  on  the  Hudson 
Kiver  was  on  the  23d  of  March.  Tlie  "Hendrik  Hudson"  and 
the  "Isaac  Xewton"  Avere  at  once  placed  on  the  route  by  the 
People's  line,  and  at  the  same  time  the  "Francis  Skiddv" 
opened  on  the  opposition  line  for  the  season.  The  fare  was 
placed  at  flfty  cents  by  both  lines,  wihich  lasted  through  the 
month.  The  "Manhattan"  joined  the  opposition  on  the  10th  of 
April,  thus  forming  a  daily  opposition  line.  The  two  lines  run 
under  the  foregoing  condition  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  through  the  month  of  May  and  during  June  until  the 
20th,  when  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  commenced  leaving  New 
York  every  morning,  and  Albany  every  evening,  thus  making 
a  round  trip  inside  of  24  hours  as  the  opposition.  This  ex- 
traordinary performance  was  continued  during  July  and  up 
to  August  15th,  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  when  she  was  placed 
on  the  day  line,  solely  for  a  few  weeks,  when  she  was  with- 
drawn and  once  more  run  as  a  night  boat  with  the  "Manhat- 
tan" until  the  24th  of  October,  when  she  was  sold,  and  subse- 
quently run  in  the  Erie  R.  R.  line  and  in  the  Troy  line.  Other- 
wise, the  night  lines  run  without  any  change  of  importance 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  which  ended  December  20th. 

The  "Francis  Skiddy"  seems  to  have  had  an  eventful 
career.  After  running  two  seasons,  her  original  owner  lost 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  vessel,  J.  E.  Andrews  and  Geo. 
W.  Coster  each  having  a  two-twentieths  interest,  and  the  Erie 
R.  R.  Co.  a  five-twentieths  interest,  in  Mav,  1852.    Shortlv  af- 
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ter  Ooiiielius  \'andeibilt  obtaius  the  majority  interest,  and  iu 
a  few  mouths  Eli  Kelly  aud  Daniel  Drew,  both  directors  in 
the  People's  line,  have  the  sixteen-twentieths  interest  o(  the 
^  essel,  after  which  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Go.  take 
the  vessel  and  she  is  run  in  the  Erie  E.  R.  line,  and  after  that 
in  the  Troy  line.  At  the  time  the  vessel  was  taken  in  the  Erie 
line,  Daniel  Drew  was  a  power  in  the  Company.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  in  the  combination,  through  his  control  of  the 
I'eople's  line,  of  the  through  route  between  New  York  and 
lUiflalo,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  railroads  then 
running-  between  Albany  aud  Buffalo,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
could  be  met  by  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  in  which  he  was  interested 
and  represented  by  others  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Homer 
Eanisdell  was  about  this  time  President  of  the  Company. 

There  were  three  of  the  day-line  steamboats  of  this  period 
that  were  built  as  outside  speculations  by  their  owners,  with 
the  result  that  the  "lambs"  laid  down  inside  of  the  king  of 
the  forest.  The  regulars  managed  to  gather  them  in  when 
wanted,  or  when  they  showed  too  factious  an  opposition. 

The  day  lines  did  not  commence  running  this  year  until 
May  18th,  when  the  "George  Washington,"  a  very  inferior  type 
of  vessel  for  the  route,  opened  the  season  and  continued  to 
serve  the  day  line  alone  until  the  Ctli  of  June,  when  the  "New 
^Vorld"  was  added  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  when  she  was  withdrawn  for  repairs  to  one  of  her 
water  wheels.  On  July  1st,  while  lying  at  her  wharf  in  New 
York  and  but  a  few  minutes  X'l'ior  to  the  time  for  starting 
on  her  passage  to  Albany,  four  of  the  main  flues  to  the  outside 
furnace  of  the  port  boiler  collapsed  at  the  same  instant,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  eight  lives,  all  of  them  firemen  and  other 
hands  l)elonging  to  the  boat.  The  "Skiddy"  had  begun  to 
run  a  few  days  previous  to  this  disaster  on  the  "New  World" 
a  round  trip  from  New  York  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  was 
talked  around  a  day  or  so  prior  to  1st  of  July  that  the  "New 
World"  and  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  were  to  have  a  trial  of 
speed  on  that  day.  On  the  coroner's  inquest  held  a  day  or 
so  after  the  disaster,  some  of  the  officers  and  several  of  the 
hands  employed  on  the  vessel  testified  that  the  night  before 
a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  passed  over  the  city  and  during 
its  passage  there  was  a  very  heavy  crash  heard,  and  what 
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ilifv  snp]M)S(_'d  ]Hust  ]ia\('  bet'ii  a  bolt  of  lightning  that  passed 
down  tlic  sniol^i'-pipc  into  the  boilei'  and  liad  done  sonic 
damage.  This  jiart  of  the  questitin  was  settled  in  their  OAvn 
A\ay  by  the  steamboal  inspe<-tors  in  their  examination.  The 
folhjfling  is  the  reiHU'l.  in  part,  of  the  steamboat  inspectors, 
and  A^•as  I  he  hrsi  investigation  and  report  nmde  by  the  XeA\- 
Yorl;  ins]KM-tors  nnder  the  law  of  185:2.  At  this  time  they 
ma<lc  their  report  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  but  about 
IS.j")  the  law  Mas  amendinl. 

New  York,   August    '.llh,   ISXi. 
Mou  (treeue  (.\  Iti-onsciU,  (Collector. 

Sik: — In  I'clation  to  the  e.V])losion  of  the  steamer  "New 
W'dild"  we  ha\<'  the  honor  to  reiiert  that  Mr.  A\'asliington 
Hawes,  tlie  Chief  Engineer  of  that  boat,  having  sufticiently 
icc(i\cred  fi-em  his  injuries  to  enable  us  to  take  his  testimony 
at  his  (iwn  liouse,  wr^  in-oceeded  to  Fort  Le("  and  there  obtained 
it.  liis  tesliuiouy  in  tlie  case  comjiletes  the  e\idence.  On 
ihc  iiiDiniiig  of  the  exjilosion  the  "Xew  "World"  was  visited 
by  .Mr.  C.  ^^'.  ('o]ieland,  >Su]>ervising  Ins]iector,  and  by  Mr. 
liciiwick,  A\liii  caiefnlly  examined  the  state  of  the  steam 
gauges  and  safely  valves.  ( )n  the  Saturday  folha\ing  the 
same  ]iai-fics  in  company  with  Mr.  \\'eeks  and  .Messrs.  W.  H. 
Ellell,  1).  C.  ^\";■lls.  and  \\'.  H.  Draper,  again  visited  the 
A'cssel.  The  boilers  of  the  sai<l  bo;it  had  not  been  insiieeted 
as  rerjuired  l)y  law.  aiqirovcd  .Vug.  IJOth,  1851!,  but  the  owners 
liad  ap]ilied  foi-  such  insjiection  and  the  boat  would  ha^'e 
been  ins]iect(^d  in  lier  jiroper  order.  The  local  insjiectors  would 
liere  i-emaik  thai  about  ninety  A'esscls  haxc  a]ii)lied  for  such 
inspection,  which  ]-equires  for  its  careful  jicrformance  from 
one  half  a  day  lo  a  day,  and  when  defects  are  <liscoYered  at 
least  two  (hiys;  .")8  A'essels  have  l)een  ins]ieeted  up  to  tlie 
present  tiuu',  and  the  insjiectors  are  jiri.iceeding  witli  the 
reiiiaivider  as  speedily  as  possilile.  The  engineei-s  and  pilots 
(jf  the  "X( w  VA'oi-ld"  ha\'e  been  didy  examined  and  licensed." 

Then  follows  the  r<'sult  of  their  examination  of  the  boilers 
and  theii'  littings  of  the  ■\(^ssel,  and  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, with  their  findings.  The  opinion  of  the  board  of  local 
ins])e(;tois  A^as  that  the  lioiler  gave  out  from  an  excessive 
liressure  of  steam  and  that  there  A\as  not  whni  is  connaonly 
known  as  an  ex]ilosion.  and  tlnit  this  excessive  jiressui'e  was 
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due  to  the  deraiijiement  of  tlio  svpliou  steam  j;au<;es  and  I  lie 
safety  valves.  They  suspended  the  chief  eui^iiu'er  "fi-oiu  duty 
for  the  unexpired  tci'ui  of  his  present  lieense,  and  revoking;' 
that  lieense."  The  board  turthei  said,  "The  board  have  not 
been  able  t(t  discover  that  there  Avas  any  deliberate  iutenti(ui 
(if  i-aiiu^  with  the  '  P^rancisSkiddy,"  one  witness  only  swcariufi- 
that  the  tirt'Uien  A\'ero  conversing'  about  racing  with  Ihc 
'Francis  Hlciddy."  "'  They  also  found  that  the  boat  was  ncit 
struck  with  lightning,  or  if  struck,  the  boilers  were  not 
injured  thereby."  John  X.  "SA'eeks  and  Henry  B.  Renwick  were 
the  local  inspectors  of  steaniVioats  at  Xew  York  at  this  time. 

This  instance  of  carrying  an  excessive  pressure  (.)f  steam 
was  not  an  isolated  case,  and  it  is  more  than  probabU'  would 
never  have  been  generally  known  or  particular  attention  called 
to  it  luit  for  the  fatal  consequences  attending  it.  Nor  \\'as 
The  chief  engineer  doing  more  than  most  of  his  brethei-s  of 
the  starting  bar  were  doing  every  da>'.  only  he  was  unforluuale 
in  meeting  with  the  accident,  and  in  taking  sucli  rislcs  iliey 
took  the  chances  of  the  law's  severity. 

The  agt'ut  of  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  at  this  time  obtained 
a  little  free  advertisement  for  the  vessel:  "I  perceive  in 
most  of  the.  noticc^s  of  the  accident  on  board  tlie  "X(_m\'  AN'orbl" 
that  the  "Francis  Sl^iddy"  is  named  in  such  a  nuinner  as  lo 
make  it  ajipear  slie  was  in  some  wa>'  concerned  in  ihal 
deidoi-abh"  affair.  AX'hy  this  slumld  be  I  cannot  coucei\-e,  as 
tlie  "Fi-ancis  Skiddy"  does  not  race  with  any  boat,  but  ]ea\-es 
her  AA'harf  in  Xew  York  every  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  every 
evening  at  tlie  same  hour  from  Albany.  This  arrangement 
does  not  require  quick  time,  but  regularity.  It  is  well  kmiwu 
by  all  the  steamboat  judges  that  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  can 
make  tlie  time  in  less  than  seven  Imurs,  while  in  the  jiresent 
arrangement  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  or  return  in  less  than 
eight  or  nine  hours,  thus  leaving  her  three  or  four  hours  of 
spari'  tinu'  in  each  place.  Tlie  agent  cannot  allow  anything 
like  racing  or  making  quicker  time  than  this.  When  the 
"Skiddy"  makes  a  race  the  public  shall  have  at  least  ten  days" 
notice.'' 

That  would  have  been  a  battle  of  the  giants  of  the  river 
but  for  the  accident.  The  "Xew  World,"  with  her  forty-live 
feet    water    wheels   and    fifteen    feet    stroke    of    piston,    and 
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tla'  "FiaQcis  Skiddy,"  with  foi'ty  feet  water  wheels  and 
loni-teeii  feet  stroke  of  piston,  would  have  made  a  sight  worth 
witnt'ssing  in  their  struggle  for  the  head  of  the  line.  The  chief 
engineers  of  the  respective  vessels  were  comparatively  young 
men,  ^^'ho  were  fully  capable  of  caring  for  the  interests  in 
their  charge. 

The  "Emiiire,"  of  the  Troy  line,  was  sunk  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  10th,  ISoo,  while  on  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Hamburgh.  The  vessel  was  run  into  by 
the  sloop  "'Gen.  Livingston,"  whose  bowsprit  penetrated  the 
]3ort  boiler  and  broke  the  steam  connections  that  caused  the 
death  of  eight  persons  and  the  injury  of  fourteen  others.  The 
upper  works  and  hull  of  the  vessel  were  so  largely  damaged 
that  the  vessel  sank  in  a  short  time.  The  vessel  was  raised, 
brought  to  New  York  and  dismantled.  This  was  the  last 
of  a  noted  vessel  at  the  time,  but  at  times  unfortunate  Hudson 
River  steamboat. 

The  "New  World's"  place  was  filled  temporarily  after 
the  accident  by  the  "Oregon"  until  the  "Francis  Skiddy"'  was 
put  on  iia  August.  In  September  the  "Armenia"  took  the 
"Fj'ancis  Skiddy's"  place,  and  when  the  "George  Washington" 
was  withdrawn,  on  October  1st,  continued  the  line  alone, 
making  a  trip  from  New  York  every  other  day  until  the  30th 
of  the  month,  when  the  day  line  ceased  their  operations  for 
the  season.  The  "Armenia"  continued  to  run  under  the  same 
owners  on  the  day  route  until  1803. 

In  November,  1855,  the  "Alida"  was  purchased  by  Alfred 
Van  Santvoord,  and  during  the  season  of  1850  was  run  on 
oj)posite  days  to  the  "Armenia,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
was  withdrawn  from  the  passenger  service.  She  was  in  the 
towboat  fleet  of  her  owner,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
until  sold  about  1805,  to  the  Austin  Company,  and  was  finally 
laid  up  at  Port  Ewen,  in  1875,  as  having  served  her  day  on 
the  river. 

The  season  of  1850  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
year  when  there  was  any  opposition  of  moment  on  the  day 
route.  The  "Armenia"  opened  the  service  this  year  and  ran 
alone  for  two  or  three  months,  when  in  July  the  "Glen  Cove" 
entered  as  an  opposition  boat,  and  immediately  the  "Alida" 
was  brought  out  to  run  with  the  "Armenia"  on  opposite  days. 
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Then  lit'gan  a  ]K.'ri(ul  of  exritemcul  on  tlie  rivei'  again,  and 
throngli  itassenger  fare  dropjied  as  low  as  50c.  for  some  time; 
never  above  .fLdO.  To  diaw  passenger  travel  the  owner  of 
the  -(Hen  (^'ove,"  in  Angust,  had  a  steam  calliope,  that  was 
a  new  niusiral  iiislrunient  at  the  time,  placed  on  board  the 
vessel.  <  »n  her  first  trij)  np  the  river  with  the  calliope  numbers 
of  residents  f(.)r  two  or  three  miles  on  either  shore  of  the 
rivei-  r-amc  do\^n  to  the  water  to  ascertain  Adhere  the  floating 
mnsi(/  ))ox  came  from,  so  great  ^^•as  the  curiosity  to  learn 
the  source  <.if  the  loud  musical  notes  that  were  heard  so  far 
from  tlie  river.  It  -sAas  employed  as  an  advertisement  during 
a  ]>criod  of  sluir]i  com])etition,  and  it  ])roved  a  draAving  card 
by  its  nov(dl>-,  for  llie  daily  passenger  list  A\as  almost  double 
wliat  ii  was  before  its  installation.  The  "Glen  Cove"  ended 
lier  season  in  October  of  that  year,  with  charity  and  good 
feeling  among  all  those  interested  in  the  day  service.  In  the 
follo\\ing  ^farch  the  ~\essel  '\\as  sold  to  parties  in  "N'irginia, 
^\\u)  took  Ilia-  to  Kichmond  in  May  for  service  on  the  James 
Iii\(a-.  She  was  on  the  river  wlieu  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
brol;o  out,  but  was  burned  during  <uie  of  the  periods  when  it 
«as  thought  the  eity  of  Kiehmond  was  to  be  evacuated,  where 
slie  was  lying.  The  calliope  was  still  on  her  when  leaving 
for  Tlie  South. 

The  >'i;"ar  18.~i:'>  A\'as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
steamboating  on  the  Hudson,  as  well  as  on  all  navigable 
rivers  of  tlie  United  States,  for  in  the  fall  of  18.i2  pi-eparations 
A\ere  made  to  put  in  force  the  law  regarding  the  insiiection 
of  steam  vessels  and  the  licensing  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  vessels,  passed  by  t'ongress  .Vugust  30th.  ISo-.  but  it  was 
not  until  early  in  lS5o  that  the  practical  work  was  com- 
uKuu'ed.  Trcwious  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  inspection 
«i  steam  vessels  AAas  a  howling  farce.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  tlie  enforcement  of  the  later  law  had  a  great 
tendency  to  cau-b  that  fierce  rivalry  that  had  existed  for  so 
many  years  on  the  i-ivers  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  in  fact 
almost  from  the  very  opening  of  steani  navigation,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  in  a  number  of  cases  accidents,  so 
called,  Imve  taken  place,  resulting  many  times  in  the  loss  of 
life.  ^Vhen  engine(M's  would  carry  steam  ou  their  boilers 
until  at  every  ojiening  of  tlie  steam  valves  the  heads  of  the 
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•stoaiu  chimneys  of  the  lioik'i-s  Avuuld  rise  and  fall,  (ir  "pant," 
si>  as  to  lie  plainly  pereeplible  to  the  eye;  or  would  iuri-ease 
the  pi-essure  of  steam  to  such  a  (le<;ree,  when  in  roinpi/tilion 
with  another  ttoat,  that  the  mercury  in  the  pressure  gaiige 
would  he  blown  out  from  the  increased  jiressure  over  wiiat 
the  L;au,i;c  was  intended  lo  register,  and  then  plug  up  the 
mouth  of  Ihe  tube  and  get  all  the  steam  they  were  able  l)y 
forced  tiring,  and  not  know  •\\hal  pressure  they  were  running 
under.  fcU'  Ihe  safety  valve  woidd  lie  luaniiiulated  also,  and 
tlms  jeojiardize  the  life  of  e\-ery  passenger  on  the  vessel  by 
such  risk,  or  recklessness  luore  ju'operly  termed,  as  well  as 
their  o\mi  li\(.'s;  it  is  not  sing\ilar  after  such  liberty  being 
used  without  any  inter\enlion  of  law,  that  they  sliould  mur- 
mur; but  it  is  more  remarkable  that  there  had  lieen  no 
law  passed  that  would  ha\'e  been  effectual  to  jirevent  such 
recklessnc^ss  before  that  of  is."i2  was  placed  on  Ihe  statule 
liooks. 

Tlnu-e  are  the  older  engineers  w']ii>  tell  us  that  they  have 
carried  sti'aui  on  the  boilers  of  the  river  boats  and  so  ]m'i-- 
formed  ^^■ith  tluur  eugines  while  they  were  young  men,  tliat 
in  the  light  of  their  later  exi)erience  tliey  consider  it  n(tw 
the  extreme  of  rec-klessness. 

This  ai)pli(-s  not  more  to  the  Hudson  Kixcr  tliau  to  any 
of  the  other  navigable  ri'\'ers  of  the  T7nited  S1at(s,  liut  it 
was  jirobiibly  more  noticeable  iher<^  than  elsewhere  along 
the  -Vtlantic  coast  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  steam- 
lioats  in  sei'vice.  The  risks  of  the  captains  and  pilots  in  the 
navigation  of  their  vessels  must  also  be  considered,  for  they 
iu^sitated  not  in  taking  any  advantage  that  ottered  itself  to 
make  a  jioint  on  a  ri-\al.  even  to  crowding  a  rival  vessel  on 
11  flat  or  shoal  in  the  river  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
Tt  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  officers  of  steam 
vessels  jirior  to  ]8."Jo  were  inhuman  and  seeking  while  in 
ju-osecution  of  their  calling  the  lives  of  the  iiassengers  who 
were  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  had  become  so  familiar, 
speaking  genei-ally,  with  taking  i-isks  beyond  the  limit  of 
safety  that  they  thought  lightly  of  it.  It  was  a  jiart  of  theii' 
early  education  in  their  busiin'ss  and  looked  u]ion  as  a  right 
to  exercise  at  their  discretion. 

An   engineer  thus  relates   an   incident  in  his   experience 
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pi'cvidus  t(i  1S5(I.  He  was  at  one  time  engineer  on  a  pas- 
sengev  boat  named  tlie  "rvoprietor,"  wliieli  mm  for  a  time 
in  Xew  York  harbor  and  subsequently  on  tlie  Delaware  River. 
A^'llile  running-  on  the  latter  river,  they  had  been  on  a  tri]i 
down  tlie  I'iver  '\\ith  an  excursion  and  were  returning  home 
wlien  they  met  a  steamboat  of  about  the  same  size  and 
I'inown  to  be  about  the  same  speed  as  their  own.  When  the 
two  vessels  came  near  to  each  other  the  captain  of  the 
"Proprietor"  asked  the  engineer  if  he  thought  he  was  able 
to  pass  the  otlier  boat.  The  engineer  thought  he  was.  So 
tliey  prejiared  for  the  contest  by  tying  down  the  safety  valve 
lever  and  drawing  the  pointer  from  the  mercury  gauge  and 
plugging  up  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  urging  the  Are  on 
tlie  two  small  boilers.  By  degrc^es  the  "Proprietor"  passed 
her  rival  by  carrying  high  steam,  but  at  what  pressure  it  was 
not  knoAvn.  although  its  effects  were  seen  on  the  boilers  after- 
wards, for  in  Ihe  furnaces  there  were  liulges  in  th(^  ]dates 
between  the  l)raccs  as  large  as  tea  ]ilates,  sliowing  that  there 
liad  been  an  excessi^'e  i>ressure  of  steam.  He  had  very  often 
cari-ied  as  high  as  50  or  (iO  pounds  of  steam,  but  a  numlier  of 
s(M('re  exrilosions  shortly  after  this  race  had  the  effect  to 
1anii'  his  desire  fiu'  high  steam  I'at  that  time),  and  he  never 
carried  afterwards  morc^  than  30  pounds. 

In  1854  the  People's  Line  Association  was  incor])orated 
nndei'  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey  as  the  X'ew  Jersey 
Sicaiiiboat  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1500,000,  thai 
AAas  subsequently  increased  to  .¥2,000,000.  Isaac  Xewton  was 
the  first  president  of  the  company  and  Daniel  Drew  was 
treasurer.  The  latter  succeeded  to  the  offlce  of  president 
upon  tlie  death  of  Isaac  Newton  in  1S50,  which  oflice  he 
held  unlil  18TS.  Under  the  new  organization  the  boats 
discontinued  making  any  landings  along  the  river,  as  some 
of  the  lines  under  their  control  had  frequently  done,  and  front 
that  date  have  run  only  through  lines  without  any  inter- 
mediate landings.  .\nother  factor  that  was  beginning  to 
have  a  very  marked  effect  was  the  increasing  travel  by  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  completion  of  this  railroad  and 
the  steamboat  law  of  1852  were  the  agents  that  made  the 
radical  change  in  steamboating  on  the  river  at  this  period. 
At  this  time,  in  1855,  the  "New  World"  had  been  widened  in 
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tlie  Inill  from  'M:>  feet  to  47  feet  at  extreme  widtli,  and  state- 
rooms added  foi-  a  iiij;lit  boat  exclusively.  At  the  same  time 
as  this  was  done  the  "Knickerbocker,"  then  running  on  Long- 
Island  Hound,  was  '\\idened  3  feet  in  the  widest  part  forward 
of  the  water  Avheels,  that  were  left  in  a  recess  made  by  the 
increased  width.  A  number  of  the  older  and  smaller  boats 
of  the  People's  line  had  been  sold  prior  to  the  reorganization, 
which  left  the  "Isaac  Newton,"  the  "Xew  World,"  and  the 
"Hendrick  Hudson."  The  boats  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  company  until  after  180;'!  as  night  boats,  when  new  vessels 
were  built  foi-  the  line. 

The  "New  World"  was  unfortunate  again  in  ISo'J.  <_)n 
(_)ctober  2t;tli  of  that  year,  while  on  her  tri})  to  Albany  and 
when  about  o]iposite  to  Fort  "N^'ashingto]!,  her  engine  came 
down  in  a  mass,  resulting  in  the  sinking  of  the  vessel.  The 
pilot  rang  the  liell  for  the  engineer  on  watch  to  stop  the 
engiiu',  as  there  was  a  schooner  crossing  his  course,  and  the 
engineer  being  at  the  time  in  one  of  the  fir-erooms  across 
the  gangway  from  tlie  engine  I'Ofini,  immediately  responded 
to  tlu'  call  of  the  bells  and  "unhdciked"  the  engine,  whicli 
action  was  followed  by  tlie  breaking  off  of  the  gallows  frame 
about  live  feet  from  the  toji;  that  caused  the  falling  of  the 
working  "oeam  and  the  sna]tping  off  of  the  connecting  rod 
aliout  two  feet  from  the  up])er  end,  that  fell  of  its  own  weight, 
being  aided  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank,  th.rough  the 
salodu  deck  and  main  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
cutting  a  hole  that  in  a  period  of  half  an  hour  filled  the 
vi.^ssel  with  A\aler  to  a  deplh  (if  five  feet.  The  working  beam 
did  mit  fall  further  than  the  hurricane  deck'.  The  jiassengers 
were  taken  off  by  a  sloop  and  the  steamboat  "Ohio,"  both 
of  AAliich  were  in  the  immediate  vii;inity  at  the  time.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  the  gallows  fr'anie  was  quite  rotten, 
and  the  wonder  was  it  did  not  give  way  long  before.  T])(' 
shock  ]iroduciMl  l)y  the  falling  of  the  connecting  rod  and 
(he  \\ (irking  beam  was  so  great,  that  many  of  the  passengers 
at  tlie  moment  thought  that  the  vessel  had  struck  a  rock  in 
the  river.  ^I'he  "\-essel  was  subsequently  raised  and  repaired. 
Tlie  hull  was  used  as  a  hospital  shi])  on  the  James  Kiver  after 
llie  engine  was  removed  in  18(U.  In  1802  a  Sickels  steam- 
steering  apparatus  w,-is  fitted  in  the  y.Wof  house  of  tliis  vessel. 
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consisting  of  two  cylindei's  !»"xlO",  and  connocted  to  tlic 
drum  ot  tlic  steei-ing  Avlieol.  It  performed  its  duty  satisfac- 
torily, liut  tlie  lieat  from  the  steam  cylinders  being  in  the 
pilot  house  was  objectionable.  This  engine  was  the  next 
year  placed  on  the  U.  S.  steam  fi-igate  "l\nan(il;e,"  that  had 
just  been  razeed. 

In  isr),"")  a  new  Troy  night  line  was  (^stablislu.'d  by  the  XeVi- 
Jerst'y  ^team  XavigatidU  Conquany,  that  was  the  corporate 
name  for  the  Stonington  line  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which 
comi'.any  A\as  largely  controlled  l)y  the  New  Jersey  l-'teamboat 
Company,  or  the  People's  line.  Daniel  Drew  lieing  at  the  time 
the  moving  sj)irit  of  both  organizations.  In  ^larch,  1S5G,  they 
placed  the  "('.  ^'anderbilt,■'  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam 
Xavigation  ("ompany,  and  the  "Francis  Skiddy,"  on  the  route. 
The  company  owned  the  former  vessel  entire,  and  through 
Daniel  Drew  they  acquired  IG  20  of  the  latter.  After  the 
opening  of  the  line  thi:^  "Francis  Skiddy"  was  more  com- 
pletely altered  for  a  night  boat  by  additional  staterooms, 
and  later  by  the  building  of  an  additional  liull  on  the  outside 
of  the  original  hull,  framed  the  same  as  they  would  build 
a  steamboat,  and  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  old  vessel, 
the  greatest  width  between  the  two  hulls  being  six  feev  amid- 
ships. I'lie  contract  for  this  changi'  •s\as  .fl2,0(Kl.  The 
vessel  originally  when  loaded  with  freight  was  found  to  draw 
too  much  water  to  go  to  Troy,  ami  it  was  necessary  to  malci- 
some  change  in  the  vessel  to  fit  her  for  use  f>n  a  night  line 
to  Troy.  I'liis  change  decreased  her  di-aft  of  water  about 
two  feet.  These  tv\'0  steamboats  ran  on  the  Troy  line  until 
NovemVier  2.'")th,  1804.  This  line  was  sold  to  the  Xew  Jei'sey 
Steamboat  Company  in  September,  1SG4,  the  vessels  to  he  de- 
livered at  the  close  of  navigation,  but  the  "Skiddy"  was  sunlc 
on  her  last  trip  prior  to  her  proposed  delivery.  The  vessel 
was  on  her  way  to  Xew  York,  on  Xi:»vember  ^.'ith,  ISGI,  and 
when  about  four  miles  below  Albany,  near  Staat's  landing, 
she  r-an  foul  of  a  rock,  those  in  intei-est  stated,  tearing  a  hole 
IG  feet  long  and  three  jdanks  wide,  began  to  fill  at  once  in 
the  outei-  hull  and  careen  fr-om  the  weight  of  water  on  one 
side,  tint  was  beached  in  such  short  ordei-  that  there  was  litlle 
damage  from  that  rjuarter.  The  vessel  was  striiiped  of  much 
of  her  fittings;    the  main   engine  and  auxiliaries  were   used 
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ill  the  building  of  (he  "Dean  Kiehniond"  for  the  People's  line. 
The  object  of  1he  sale  was  evidently  for  the  pui'ijose  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  route,  for  the  largest  stockholders  in 
the  People's  line  were  also  largely  interested  in  the  Troy 
line.  The  Kennsalear  and  ir^aratoga  R.  R.  Company  now 
run  their 4raius  to  Albany,  and  the  People's  line  desired  to 
have  the  control  of  the  travel  in  that  direction.  The  price 
paid  for  these  boats  by  the  I'eople's  line  was  |200,000— in 
stock  of  the  company,  divided  pro  rata  with  the  stockholders 
of  the  Xew  -Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This  was 
for  the  "C.  A'aiiderbiU"  and  S']()  of  the  "Francis  Skiddy.'' 
The  other  2,  10  interest  in  the  latter  vessel,  held  by  John  E. 
.Vndrew  and  (ieorge  AV.  Coster,  both  of  New  York,  refused 
to  accept  such  disposition  of  their  interest,  and  brought  suit 
against  the  I'eople's  line  for  damages  for  the  sum  of  sixty 
thcmsand  dollars,  and  after  dragging  along  in  the  courts  from 
November,  ls(j."i,  to  ^larch.  bSTil.  they  were  rewarded  with  a 
verdict  against  the  I'eople's  line  of  full  amount  claimed  with 
interest.  It  was  in  this  suit  that  the  close  connection  exist- 
ing between  the  two  prominent  steamboat  comi)anies  was 
brought  to  light.  The  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
jiauy  was  incorporated  in  18.39  by  a  special  act  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature,  and  they  bought  out  the  old  Stonington 
line,  i;)r  Boston  and  New  York  Transportation  Company, 
Daniel  Drew  and  ( 'ommodoro  A'auderbilt  being  largely  in- 
terested. They  built  the  "C.  'S'anderbilt,''  "Commodore," 
"Plymouth  Rock,"  and  afterwards  added  the  "Common- 
wealth.'' This  compan,y  closed  out  their  interests  in  the 
"Plymouth  Rock,"  the  ''Commonwealth"  and  the  "Commodore" 
about  1865. 

The  "Isaac  Newton"  was  lost  by  Are  on  December  .5th, 
18C3,  while  on  a  trip  to  Albany  and  while  opposite  to  Fort 
Washington,  caused  by  the  back  part  of  the  arch  of  her  star- 
board boiler  blowing  down  and  setting  the  boat  on  fire.  It 
was  found  on  a  further  examination  of  the  boiler  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  the  shearing  of  the  pins  which  held 
the  braces  in  position.  There  were  seventeen  persons  badly 
S(;alded,  nine  of  them  dying  of  their  injuries.  The  passengers 
were  taken  off  by  the  propeller  "D.  S.  ^Miller"  and  the  tugboat 
"Herald.'' 
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The  "New  World"  was  dismantled  iu  1804,  lier  engine 
lelitted  in  tlie  "St.  John,"  and  the  hull  used  for  a  short  period 
for  a  hospital  ship  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  "Hendrik  Hud- 
sou"  Avas  sold  about  1805  for  tweh'e,  thousand  dollars  to  a 
New  York  party,  who  broke  her  up. 

In  1801  the  People's  line  had  built  for  them  the  "St. 
John."  tlie  longest  steamboat  at  that  time,  if  not  since,  in 
American  waters.  Her  engine,  or  a  good  part  of  it,  was 
formerly  in  the  "New  World,"  but  some  of  it  required  renewal 
for  the  new  hull,  so  it  Avas  in  effect  a  new  engine.  In  1865 
the  "Dean  Richmond"  was  constructed  for  them;  the  engine 
for  this  vessel  coming  from  the  remains  of  the  "Francis 
Skiddy."  and  also  had  many  parts  renewed  for  the  new  hull. 
In  1807  the  third  new  vessel  was  constructed,  the  "Drew,"  all 
three  of  these  boats  being  of  one  general  style.  The  engine  for 
the  "Drew"  was  new  when  the  vessel  was  built.  The  "St. 
John"  and  the  "Dean  Richmond"  both  met  with  serious 
disasters,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  former  were  there  any 
lives  lost  or  injury  to  passengers.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29 th  of  October,  1805,  the  "St.  John,"  when  about  five  miles 
above  the  city  of  New  York,  while  on  her  trip  from  Albany, 
her  port  boiler  exploded.  By  this  accident  fifteen  lives  were 
lost,  the  majority  of  whom  were  passengers.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  water  or  an  over- 
])ressurc  of  steam  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  continued  pulsation  from 
the  immense  height  of  her  steam  chimneys.  These  boilers 
were  subsequently  strengthened  by  additional  bracing.  On 
June  14th.  1877,  an  accident  of  quite  a  serious  nature  occurred 
to  the  engine  of  the  "Dean  Richmond"  while'  on  a  trip  to 
Albany.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
couuecting  r(id.  Tliere  were  no  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 
The  damage  to  the  (Migine  aud  joiner  work  was  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  "St.  Jolm"  was  burned  so  badly 
on  -lanuai-y  2.'!(1,  1885,  while  lying  in  winter  quarters  at  her 
dock  in  New  York,  under  the  annual  repairs,  that  it  was 
eonsidei'od  undesirable  to  rebuild  her. 

Aflcr  1lie,  season  of  1850  the  day-line  business  of  the 
I'ivrr  -nas  eared  for  by  the  "Armenia,"  with  the  "Broadway" 
and    the    "^letamora"    until    1800.       This    period    appears    to 
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liave  been  one  of  low  ebb  fur  the  day-line  travel,  caused 
partly  by  the  increased  railroad  facilities  along  the  river.  At 
this  time  tliere  was  not  one  of  the  fast  steamboats  of  five- 
years  before  now  on  the  list  of  claimants  for  the  honors  of 
high  speed,  and  what  was  more,  none  had  been  built  since 
ISoii  "for  either  the  night  service  nor  the  day  service.  There 
^\■as  the  "Francis  Skiddy"  on  the  night  line  to  Troy;  the- 
"Xe\\-  AA'orld,"  <m  the  night  line  to  Albany;  the  ''South 
America,"  Hudson  night  line;  the  "Alida,"  laid  by  though 
not  permanently. 

With  the  ojiening  of  business  for  1800  more  activity  on 
the  day  route  ■\\'as  promised  when  the  "Daniel  Drew"  com- 
menced running  on  June  5th,  followed  a  little  later  by  the 
"Armenia."  During  this  year  the  "Alida"  was  r-un  to  Pough- 
keepsie  by  Alfred  A'an  Santvoord  for  excursion,  as  well  as 
through-passenger  travel,  to  connect  by  railroad  with  pas- 
s(-nger  fare  of  T)!)  cents.  This  v\'as  his  first  entry  in  the 
])asseng(^r  business  on  the  river.  In  1801  and  1862  the  "Daniel 
Drew"  and  "Armenia"  covei-ed  the  day  route  as  the  year 
before.  During  the  winter  of  1802  and  1803  Commodore  Van 
Santvoord  and  Captain  Da^id  Hitchcock  had  built  at  Alliany 
the  "C\iy  of  Albany."  and  on  May  0th  was  placed  on  the 
day-line  rdute,  ^^•herl'  she  remained  for  a  jieriod  of  four  weeks, 
or  until  the  "Daniel  ]>rew"  came  out.  She  proved  to  lie  a 
\n-y  unsuitable  boat  for  Ihe  route.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  ]iresent  Hudson  Ri\'ei-  Day  Line.  The  "Daniel  Drew" 
and  the  ''.Vrmenia"  finished  tlie  ■work  on  the  route  during 
the  balance  of  the  yeai'.  Xow  came  a  i^eriod  of  many  clianges 
in  the  day  lioats  on  1lie  i-ivi^r.  A'an  Santvoord  and  others 
bought  the  "]>aniel  Drew"  fr(un  dames  F.  Collyer  and  other's 
on  Septemlier  2i')th,  180:^  the  "Armenia"  from  Isaac  1*.  Smitli 
on  Oc-tober  Tlh,  180:1.  and  just  about  this  time  made  a  contrai-t 
for  a  new  boat  for  the  next  season.  So  the  fall  of  180:^>  saw 
the  business  of  the  day  line  in  the  "[lossessiou  of  Van  Sant- 
vooi'd  and  othei-s.  where  it  lias  remained  ever  since.  The 
high  class  of  the  A-essels.  1heir  (degant  fittings,  and  the 
snjierior  service  liave  jirevented  any  ojiposition  line  fr(un 
offering  themsehes  uji  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dear  public. 

The  "Daniel  Drew"  was  built  in  1800  l)v  Thomas  Collver 
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for  the  day  line,  he  being-  a  part  uNvner  in  tlie  vessel  with 
Daniel  Drew,  bnt  "(_)ui-  Uncle  l>aniel"  sold  ont  his  intei-esl 
in  Jaunavy.  ISC.l.  llev  engine  was  one  that  had  been  in  the 
Sandy  Hook  tny-  "Titan"  that  was  wi-eeked  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast  in  ISoCi,  bvif  her  ]i(iwer  «as  snbseqnently  increased  by 
a  lai-j;er  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  making  heavier  con- 
nections for  the  en.ninc.  Slic  was  at  first  a  very  crank 
boat,  a  (.'ollyer  model  ont  and  (»nt,  but  the  second  year  the 
hull  was  increased  ttve  feet  in  breadth,  which  enabled  her  to 
stand   up   with  a  heavy  load  of  passengers  on  an  even  keel 
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better  than  before.  Orij;inally  she  had  very  short  hog  frames, 
that  were  of  the  height  to  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  deck,  and 
were  shown  externally  only  frcun  aft  of  the  water  wheels  to 
immediately  aft  of  the  after  gangway.  When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  in  the  Ignited  States  in  ISCO,  the  "Daniel  Drew" 
was  chartered  liy  the  loyal  ])arly  to  convey  tliian  from  AA'est 
Point,  where  they  were  N'isiting,  to  Alliany,  on  (.)ctober  Kith. 
The  vessel  left  West  Point  at  11  A.  .^f.  and  arrived  at 
Albany  at  4..".0  1*.  M.  She  is  creilired  with  having  made  a 
few  trips  sliowing  xtiy  high  sjieed.  and  is  considiM-ed  to  have 
made  the  best  time  between  Xew   "i'orlc  and  Albany. 

j>uring  the  tirsi  season  f<ii-  tlie  "Daniel  Drew,"  in  ISdO, 
there  apjtears  to  liaAe  lieen  considei'able  friction  Itetween  the 
"Alida,"  running  to  Pouglikeepsie,  and  the  "Daniel  Drew," 
which  cnlminated  in  a  challenge  from  her  agent  to  "any 
steamboat  now  built"  for  a  rai-i'  to  Albany.  Tfiere  was  at 
the  time  on  the  river  but  the  "Alida"  left  of  tlie  former  fleet 
of  high-si»eed  day  boats,  and  it  was  hei-  scalji  they  were  after, 
but  the  challenge  was  declined  witli  tlianks.  Tliis  was  prob- 
ably the  last  card  of  its  kind.  A  few  days  before  the  "Daniel 
Drew"  had  made  her  famous  fast  trip,  and  it  excited  con- 
siderable comment  on  the  river  at  the  time.      The  trial  trip 
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was  postponed  indetiiiitely,  aud  the  owner  of  the  "Alida"  acted 
wisely  and  sa^ed  her  reputation. 

The  challenge  was  in  these  words:  "The  steamboat 
'Daniel  Drew,'  having  discontinued  her  trips  on  the  day  route 
for  the  season,  will  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  certain  individuals  hold  herself  in  readiness  until  the  27th 
of  the  present  month  to  make  a  trial  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  with  an}'  steamboat  now  built,  for  one  thousand 
dollars  or  upwards,  on  one  week's  notice  from  this  date,  the 
boats  to  start  from  foot  of  Thirtieth  street,  North  River,  at  8 
a.  m.,  to  run  with  their  usual  tackle  as  used  in  their  ordinary 
business. 

"Anj'  person  or  persons  having  a  steamer  that  they  think 
can  beat  her  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profitable  trip 
by  calling  on  the  subscriber  at  283  Broadway,  Albany. 

"(Signed)         J.  H.  Har court. 
■     "October  17,  ISdO." 

The  "Alida"  was  a  few  years  later  sold  to  one  of  the  large 
towing  lines  on  the  river,  in  which  service  she  remained  until 
1876,  when  retired  from  active  service. 

The  "City  of  Albany''  was  sold  to  the  War  Department 
on  May  3d,  18G3,  for  -182,000,  but  she  appears  to  have  run  on 
the  day  route  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  turned  over  to 
the  department.  This  vessel  caught  fire  and  was  badly 
burned  while  lying  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1863,  involving  a 
loss  of  150,000.  She  was  rebuilt  and  did  good  service  as  a 
transport  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  sold  by  the  Quarter- 
master's bureau  on  December  20th,  1866,  to  J.  &  E.  J.  Gray, 
two  captains,  for  $16,000.  During  the  next  year  she  passed 
into  the  possession  of  D.  D.  and  Tunis  Smith,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
and  was  known  as  the  "Adelphi."  She  seems  to  have  been 
an  unfortunate  vessel. 

The  "Armenia"  ran  with  the  "Daniel  Drew"  until  the 
"Chauncey  Vibbard"  was  built,  when  the  "Armenia"  was 
laid  up  as  a  spare  boat  and  for  occasional  excursions  until 
1883,  when  sold  for  service  on  the  Potomac  River.  The 
vessel  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  while  lying  up  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  on  January  5th,  1886. 

The  "Chauncey  Vibbard"  was  built  in  1861  by  Lawrence 
&  Foulks  for  A.  Van  Santvoord  and  others  for  the  day  line, 
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and  run  h-om  June  20tli  of  that  year  foi'  two  seasons,  when 
lengthened  sixteen  feet.  Tlie  first  (-.ylinder  for  her  engine 
was  55  Indies  diameter,  but  when  her  hull  was  lengthened 
the  old  cylinder  was  removed,  and  one  of  (J2  inches  diameter 
substituted.  It  was  the  intention  Avith  the  small  cylinder 
to  cari-y  high  steam,  her  boilers  being  tested  for  55  pounds 
maximum  A^orldng  pressure.  After  being  lengthened  and 
with  the  larger  cylinder,  and  working  under  a  lower  steam 
pressure,  she  made  very  good  time,  but  some  Avlio  ought  to 
know  the  \-essel  very  fully  consider  the  changes  to  have 
been  a  great  detriment  to  the  vessel's  speed.  There  was 
one  thing  about  her  that  was  very  pronounced,  and  that  was 
she  was  the  hardest  of  any  of  the  fast  day  boats  to  drive 
against  a  head  wind,  and  the  only  reason  that  has  been  given 
was  the  width  of  the  square  front  of  her  joiner's  Avork.  ^>he 
had  long,  high  hog  frames,  like  all  the  large  boats.  This 
boat  was  muili  adniired  both  for  appearance  generally'  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  she  seemed  to  move  through 
the  water.  ]!efore  being  lengthened  she  made  some  fast 
trips,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  one  which  on  an  average 
of  her  time  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  a  much 
wider  rejtutatictn  u|)  to  that  date.  In  1880  the  two  boilers 
that  were  located  on  the  guards  of  the  vessel  were  removed, 
and  three  new  ones  built  by  Fletcher,  Hari-ison  &  Co.  were 
jjlaced  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  with  three  smoke  chimneys 
jdaced  athwarthships,  altering  the  external  appearance  of  the 
vessel  very  much.  8he  was  subsequently  sold  and  taken  to 
the  I»el,i\vare  I\i\'er. 

After  the  loss  of  the  "Francis  Skiddy,"  in  1801,  there 
«ere  no  boats  running  regularly  to  Tr(jy,  the  People's  line 
thinking  they  could  cai'e  for  the  Tr(»y  travel  with  their 
Albany  line,  exceitt  in  1865  they  ran  the  'A'anderbilt"  and 
''Rip  Van  "\^'inkle."  About  this  time  the  People's  line  ran 
their  boats  to  Athens,  where  they  had  docks  built  and  build- 
ings eroded,  for  a  few  yeai's.  Passengers  were  here  trans- 
ferred by  railroad  over  a  short  line,  built  by  the  Xew  York 
(.Vntral  K.  K.  (_'o.,  to  Albany.  In  18(>T  the  "Connecticut"  and 
the  "C.  ^'anderbilt,"  the  latter  having  been  disposed  of  by 
Daniel  Drew,  were  placed  on  the  Troy  line  by  Captain  J.  W. 
Hancox,  whei-e  they  i-emained  as  passenger  and  freight  boats 
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until  July,  1872,  and  subsequently  were  sold  and  converted 
into  tow-boats  for  the  river,  at  which  service  they  were 
employed  until  about  18S5.  Tlie  line  was  not  a  paying  invest- 
ment, being  run  as  an  oi>position  to  tlie  People's  line  at  cut 
rates  of  fare  most  of  the  time  it  was  running.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  backed  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  com- 
pel the  I'eople's  line  to  abandon  their  landing  at  Athens  and 
rt'turn  to  Albany,  as  it  must  be  remembered  A'anderbilt  was 
the  jiower  in  the  railroad  at  this  time.  Hotli  of  these  vessels 
had  the  vertical  beam  engine,  and  were  both  the  subjects 
of  accidents  to  their  engines  of  a  similar  character  within 
a  sluirt  period.  The  "('.  Vanderbilt,"  on  June  5th,  1871), 
when  abreast  of  Xyack,  broke  the  strax)  of  her  working  beam, 
which  resulted  in  the  di^struction  of  her  steam  cylinder  and 
pistcni.  The  "Connecticut,"  on  June  12tli,  187!),  or  just  one 
week  latei',  while  on  her  way  to  Xew  York,  and  oi'posite 
to  Livingston  Creek,  broke  the  straj)  of  her  working  ix-am 
also,  wrecking  the  major  portion  of  the  engine. 

The  last  o])positiou  lines  on  the  river  of  any  moment 
at  all,  and  these  were  up  to  the  old  standard,  was  that  of 
Captain  J.  AA'.  Hancox,  who  always  made  it  lively  when 
he  had  any  competition,  with  the  "J.  V>.  Schuyler"  and  the 
"Twilight,"  in  1875,  for  the  most  of  the  season  of  that  year 
to  Albany. 

In  1878  also  the  "W'altei-  Brett"  and  the  "Xew  Champion,'' 
tiiat  had  been  running  to  Catskill  as  an  op]iosition  for  a 
jiortion  of  the  year.  The  "J.  K.  Schuyler"  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Xew  York,  September  22d,  18!)7. 

In  1S71  the  Citizens'  Steamboat  Comi)any  was  organized, 
and  early  in  1872  placed  the  "Thonuis  Towell"  and  the 
"Sunnyside"  on  the  Troy  line.  The  "Sunnyside"  ran  until 
December  1st,  1875,  when,  on  a  trip  to  Xew  York  and  oppositi- 
1o  A\Vst  I'ark,  the  vessel  was  cut  through  by  the  ice  and 
sunk,  whereby  ehn-en  lives  were  lost.  It  was  found  upon 
an  investigation,  that  the  captain  of  th<-  vessel  had  "turned 
in,"  and  that  pro])er  discipline  and  organization  was  lacking 
on  the  vessel.  The  "Powell"  continued  to  run  on  the  line 
until  the  "City  of  Troy"  was  built  in  1876.  The  engine  foi' 
I  his  boat  was  one  that  had  been  in  the  "Fire  Cracker,"  which 
was  built  at  X"ew  York  for  China  watei's,  and  the  vessel  while 
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Iliere  having-  bfeii  either  wrecked  or  burned,  the  engine  was 
sent  to  Xew  York  and  .subsequently  rebuilt  for  the  "City 
tif  Troy"  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works  of  New  York.  In  the 
next  year  another  vessel  was  built  for  the  same  company  and 
named  "Saratoga,"  as  a  mate  to  the  "City  of  Troy."  The 
engine  for  this  vessel  was  formerly  in  the  'SSunnyside.''  These 
two  vessels  are  still  in  service,  but  have  been  rebuilt  within 
a  few  years  and  materially  inijiroved.  On  the  16th  of  April, 
ISTi*,  tlie  "Rip  ^"ar^  ^A'inkle,"  while  on  her  way  from  Troy  to 
New.  Yoi-k,  struck  one  of  the  main  abutments  of  the  lower 
Hudson  Kiver  Railroad  bridge  at  Albany,  carrying  away 
her  starboard  wheel  and  shaft,  and  also  seriously  damaging 
her  hull  and  engine.  She  was  later  condemned  and  retired 
from  active  service.  Her  engine  and  boilers  were  taken  out 
and  hull  bniken  uji.     No  lives  lost  by  this  accident. 

In  LS'.M),  the  I'eople's  line  having  retired  the  "Drew"  as 
a  spar(^  boat  ujicn  the  building  of  the  "Adirondack"  in  that 
year,  have  rmv  the  "Dean  Richmond"  with  the  latter  ever 
sinre.  The  "Adirondack"  was  built  with  the  intention  of 
having  a  vessel  of  vast  improvement  over  the  other  vessels 
of  the  line  built  over  thirty  years  before.  The  vessel  is 
much  more  elaborate  in  all  lun-  internal  appointments  than 
any  night  boat  that  has  been  on  the  river,  with  more  power 
and  of  higher  speed  than  the  former  vessels  of  the  line.  A 
steel-hull  boat,  as  mate  to  the  "Adirondack,"  was  commenced 
(luring  the  fall  of  1902,  and  has  been  launched  as  the  "C.  W. 
Morse."  Tlie  "Drew"  was  broken  up  in  -Tuly,  1!»01,  at  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

The  pr-escnt  day  line  was  incorjiorated  -lune  17th,  1879, 
as  the  Hudson  River  line,  and  on  August  17th,  1899,  the 
name  was  changed  in  Hudson  River  Day  line. 

The  "Albany,"  of  the  present  day  line,  was  built  in  1880, 
Ihe  hull  by  the  Harlan  &  Hollingswortli  Company,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  the  machinery  by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  of 
Hoboken.  N.  J.  The  hull  is  of  iron,  being  the  first  that  was 
constructed  of  metal  for  use  on  the  Hudson  River  since 
the  "Iron  Witch,"  later  "Erie,"  of  1846,  The  model  for  this 
vessel  was  furnished  by  Lawrence  &  Foulks,  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  the  builders  of  the  "C.  Mbtiard,"  Inrt  it  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  form  of  the  latter  vessel.     AVhen  moving 
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through  the  water  at  her  regular  speed  she  makes  but  little 
swell  or  eouimotiou  of  the  water,  aud  with  a  heavy  load  of 
passengers  shows  great  stability. 

The  joiner  wnrk  is  of  hard  wood,  and  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  a  style  Hiat  is  inviting  to  the  day  travcd  on  the 
river.  Hei-  lioilers,  of  which  (here  ai'c  three,  are  in  the  hold. 
There  are  also  tlirci-  smoke  chinineys  set  athwartship,  as 
was  in  the  ease  of  tlic  "< '.  A'ibbai-d."  These  boats  present  an 
external  appearance  unlike  any  otlier  steamboats  that  have 
been  on  tlie  rivei'.  for  «hile  there  have  been  four-pipe  boats, 
such  as  the  "Erie"  and  the  "Champlain,"  of  1836,  and  the 
"Francis  8kiddy,"  there  have  been  none  of  three  pipes  and 
set  athwartshi]is.  I'lie  four-jiiiie  boats  liad  two  boilers  on 
each  guard.  ^^ince  ilie  "All)any's"  ad\ent  on  the  river  she 
has  made  no  fast  tri])s,  as  tlie  day-line  boats  have,  since  about 
18S0,  lieen  run  on  schedule  tim(>  that  does  not  jiermit  of  their 
being  pushed  to  make  a  i-ei-ord  in  their  regular  service. 

The  "Albany"  has  ma(h'  a  few  fast  runs  for  sho)-<  dis- 
tance that  shows  what  she  might  do  if  pushed.  The  vessel 
has  large  power  of  her  engine,  and.  when  new,  was  allowed  to 
carry  by  the  steamboat  inspectors  a  steam  ])ressure  of  50 
pounds  to  the  s(juare  incli  on  her  lioilers,  although  her  average 
woi'king  pi-essure  does  not  exceed  "."i  ]iounds.  Tn  the  latter 
]iart  of  the  sunnner  of  1881  ihe  "^Miiany"  made  the  run  fj-om 
Tai-rytown  1o  Twenly-second  street  dock  at  New  Yoi-k  under 
th(~  following  circumstances:  Hhe  had  been  working  under 
l)ut  two  of  lier  three  boileis  all  the  way  down  from  ^Vlb;iny  to 
Xewburgh,  and  on  arri\ing  there  it  was  found  n(^cessary,  on 
account  of  being  so  I'.ir  behind  the  schedule  (ini(\  to  use  the 
third  boilei',  for  which  ])i(^])aialions  had  lieen  made,  so  as  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  lime.  On  h'a\'iiig  the  Tarrytown  ferry- 
boat, which  met  her  in  tlie.i-i\cr,  s1ie  was  "let  o\il,"  and  when 
passing  the  Tarryto\\n  docl;  it  was  l.'S  niinntes  aftin-  -t  o'clock'. 
The  tide  thiui  wasliii^h  water  slai-l;.  The  \essel  was  di-i\-en  the 
greater  poi-tion  of  the  distance  under  a  steam  jiressure  of  l.j 
pounds  against  a  moderately  sli-ong  head  wind,  and  arrived  at 
Twenty-second  street  dock  at  -I.MO  1'.  .V.,  wliich  is  her  schedule 
time,  having  left  Tanytown  over  20  minutes  late.  The  dis- 
tance by  Toast  Sur\'ey  Chart  is  ^iV'^  miles.  She  traveled  con- 
siderable of  this  distance,  no  doubt,  without  an\-  influence  be- 
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ino  received  fi-om  llie  lide  upon  liei'  speed,  but  probably  before 
half  the  distance  had  been  completed  the  vessel  felt  the  effect 
of  the  ebb  tide,  which  was  an  element  in  her  favor.  The  time 
made  on  this  trip  was  taken  by  three  disinterested  persons, 
who  stood  in  the  after  gan;i\Aay  and  took  the  time  when  the 
position  tliey  occupied  was  opposite  the  points  from  which 
they  took  the  time.  If  ihis  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  our 
fast  river  boats,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
rejected,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  articles  written  and  talk 
made  of  -i  miles  an  hour  fln-inif/h  tlir  icatrr.  ^\'ithout  the  aid 
of  tide  or  wind,  is  all  nonsense;  this  applies  only  to  passenger 
sleamlioats,  not  racing  machines  or  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
The  average  rate  of  s]ieed  on  this  run  was  2^>A7  miles  per 
lunir,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  but  a  portion  of 
the  time  did  she  have  any  tide  to  benefit  lun-  speed.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  since  being  lejigtheued  and  having 
feathering  patldle  wjieels  fitted,  the  vessel  will  do  equally  as 
well,  though  thei-e  is  added  weight. 

Of  her  performance  against  the  tide  on  her  regular  business, 
the  following  will  show  the  vessel  to  advantage.  On 
August  USth,  1SS3,*  her  running  time  from  Twenty-second 
street  to  the  time  of  arrival  at  Hudson  was  6  hours  and 
47  minutes;  distance,  ll^i/s  miles.  Deduct  seven  landings, 
averaging  four  minutes  each,  makes  the  a<;tual  running  time 
(i  hours  I'J  minutes,  or  18.0C  miles  per  hour.  This  was  done 
with  a  strong  ebb  tide  against  her  during  most  of  the  trip, 
and  running  under  an  average  pressure  of  steam  of  3.5 
pounds.  She  arrived  at  Albany  four  minutes  behind  time, 
the  water  in  the  river  above  Hudson  being  \evy  low  at  the 
time  caused  her  detention. 

In  18SG,  the  day  line  had  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth 
Company  build  them  a  second  iron  hull  that  was  1.5  feet 
longer  than  the  "Albany,''  and,  when  completed,  was  named 
"New  York."  The  beam  engine  fitted  in  the  vessel  was  built 
by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company,  l)ut  in  this  case,  instead 
of  placing  the  shaft  for\^ard  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the 
"Albany,"  placed  th(>  cylinder  forward  of  the  shaft,  as  in 
most  beam  engines.      Feathering  buckets  were-  fitted  to  the 


*  This  is  from  data  tal^en  on  tlie  trip  by  the  author. 
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puddle  wheels.  Tlu^re  lias  been  no  attempt  made  to  ascei-tain 
the  maximum  speed  of  this  vessel  for  anj'  distance,  so  far  as 
known,  and  the  only  knowledge  obtained  on  the  subject  was 
from  a  few  occasions  when,  being  detained  and  running  be- 
hind her  scheduled  time,  she  had  been  driven  faster  than 
usual  to  find  her  schedule,  and  then  she  showed  such  high 
speed  that  interested  ones  claim  it  as  high  as  the  "Albany's" 
time.    Hei-  late  run  to  I'onghkeepsie  confirms  this. 

Since  these  vessels  were  built  originally  they  have  both 
b(n'n  enlarged  in  their  hulls,  having  had  thirty  feet  in  length 
added  to  each  vessel.  The  "Albany"  was  lengthened  in  1892, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  the  ladial  paddle  wheels  were  re- 
moved and  those  of  the  feathering  type  substituted.  The 
"New  York"  was  lengthened  in  fSUT.  There  are  no  steam- 
boats in  this  country  that  are  better  cared  for,  below  deck 
as  well  as  on  deck,  than  are  the  day-line  boats.  The  line 
inci'eased  the  number  of  landings  in  New  York  City  by 
stopping  at  "SA'est  (_)ne-Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  dnr- 
ing  the  season  of  1!)02. 

The  inipiovenu-'nt  of  the  channel  of  the  npper  river  has 
been  a  subject  that  has  covered  a  period  of  many  years  and, 
during  the  early  operations,  bronght  many  disappointments 
to  the  projectors.  'NMiile  there  has  nearly  always  been 
water  enongh  below  New  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation, this  npper  section  of  the  river,  so  far  as  its  history 
is  known,  lias  always  been  obstructed  by  bars  and  shoals, 
due  to  the  (existence  of  numerous  islands  and  sloughs,  and 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  rivei-  water  over  too  great  an  area. 
Since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  (:'fforts 
have  been  made,  both  under  State  and  National  anthority,  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  river  by  dredging 
and  by  the  construction  of  dikes  designed  to  cut  off  side 
channels,  and  to  contract  the  main  waterway  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  natural  sconr  would  deepen  the  channel  to  the 
extent  recpiired.  The  earliest  im])rovements  in  this  part  of 
the  river  were  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
not  until  ls;{l,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  (tov- 
erninent  had,  by  a  jndic-ial  decision,  been  extended  over 
these  waters,  that  the  general  government  began  to  consider 
the  question    of   the  improvement   of   its   navigation.       Since 
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then,  partly,  the  improvemeut  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  has  been 
conducted  both  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the  general 
goTernment. 

Prior  to  1S31,  when  the  general  government  took  up  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  Hudson  River, 
the  State  work  had  been  chiefly  restricted  to  the  construction 
of  jetties  and  to  dredging,  which  resulted  in  no  permanent 
improvement  to  the  river.  From  1797  to  1819  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  :N'ew  York  appropriated  over  |185,000  for  the 
construction  of  jetties  and  dams  between  Waterford  and 
New  Baltimore,  which  resulted  in  transferring  deposits  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  formed  new  islands  that  proved 
a  great  disadvantage  to  navigation  without  improving  it.  The 
impediments  to  navigation  in  this  part  of  the  river  were  so 
serious  at  this  time  that  among  other  projects  for  improving 
it  was  the  plan  of  a  ship  canal  in  1804,  to  extend  from  Albany 
to  Xew  Baltimore,  or  in  that  locality  where  sufBcient  depth 
of  water  could  be  found  for  the  purpose.  This  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  prominent  engineers  of  that  day. 

The  principle  of  improvement  adopted  by  the  United 
Slates  when  it  took  up  this  question  was  this,  namely,  to 
control  the  channels  by  means  of  longitudinal  dikes  intended 
to  aid  in  scouring  away  the  bars  and  shoals,  and  to  help  this 
action  by  dredging.  Under  this  principle  the  United  States 
Government,  in  1835,  1S3G,  and  1837,  constructed  the  Port 
Schuyler  dike  at  West  Troy,  and  the  Overslaugh  dike  just 
below  Albany. 

Then  followed  a  long  interval  of  time  in  which  no  per- 
manent improvement  was  made  beyond  some  little  dredging 
by  the  United  States,  while  the  State  of  New  York  also  had 
some,  dredging  done  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  a  dry 
season. 

It  was  not  until  1SG3  that  the  State  of  New  York  again 
took  up  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the  upper  river, 
and,  between  that  date  and  1867,  besides  repairing  the  old 
dikes,  constructed  six  new  ones  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
below  Greenbush  to  Houghtaling  Island.  In  1866,  the  general 
government  having  appropriated  .f 83, 000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river,  operations  were  begun  for  repairs  of  the  exist- 
ing works  that  had  received  but  little  care  and  attention  since 
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their  construction,  and  this  was  the  first  step  taken  for  the 
permanent  benefit  to  navigation  of  the  river.  Since  then 
the  system  of  longitudinal  dikes  to  confine  the  current  sufli- 
ciently  to  allow  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  keep  the 
channel  clear  has  been  carried  out.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  river,  and  though  the  aggregate  sum  ex- 
pended since  ISSO  is  over  .|2,500,000,  still  there  has  been  a 
permanent  benefit  reached  that  could  be  obtained  only  by  the 
outlay  of  large  sums  of  money. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  at  mean  low  water  during  the 
years  1819,  18.52,  1878,  1900,  are  noted  respectively  on  Over- 
slaugh bar,  5  feet,  8  feet  7  inches,  9  feet  8  inches,  11  feet  5 
inches  (Bogart  Light  Shoal);  Culyer's  bar,  4  feet,  7  feet  5 
inches,  9  feet  5  inches,  12  feet;  Coeyman's  bar,  5  feet,  7  feet 
Ij  inches,  9  feet  .3  inches,  12  feet. 

The  purpose  of  the  government  at  this  time  in  the  further 
improvement  of  the  river  is  to  maintain  all  the  permanent 
structures,  and  to  construct  a  few  new  ones;  also  to  deepen 
the  entire  reach  under  improvement  so  as  to  aiford  a  channel 
400  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  from  Cox- 
sackie  to  Troy. 

At  this  period  the  steamboat  channel  in  the  upper  Hud- 
son River  is  maintained  by  the  Federal  government,  while 
the  side  cuts  at  West  Troy  and  Albany  and  Albany  basin  are 
maintained  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

DETAILS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  STEAMBOATS. 

"North  America,"  1840,  hull  built  by  Devine  Burtis,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  230'x26'x9';  one  vertical  beam  engine  by 
James  Cunningham,  48  inches  cylinder  by  11  feet  stroke; 
water  wheels,  28'xlO':  two  iron  boilers  of  Milliken's  patent. 

"South  America,"  1841,  hull  built  by  Devine  Burtis,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  260'x26'9x9'.'};  one  vertical  beam  engine  by 
James  Cunningham,  of  New  York,  54  inches  cylinder  by  11  feet 
stroke;  water  wheels,  .30'xll';  two  iron  boilers  of  Milliken's 
patent;  average  pressure  of  steam,  45  pounds  per  square 
inch,  cutting  oif  at  half  the  stroke. 

"Troy,  1841,  hull  built  by  William  Capes,  at  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  295'x30'x9'4. ;   two  beam  engines  from  the  Hudson  Eiver 
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steamboat  "p]rie,"  ;uul  fitted  in  llie  hold  of  the  vessel  as  Light- 
hall's  horizontal  beam  eugiiies,  having  cylinders  each  44  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  stroke;    water  wheels,  2!)'xl2'. 

"Empire,"  1843,  hnll  bnilt  by  William  H.  Brown,  of  New 
York,  SOT'iixan'^xlVll;  two  of  Lightliall's  Jiorizontal  beam 
engines  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  having  cylindei-s  each  48 
inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke. 

''Knickerbocker,"  184:',,  hnll  bnilt  by  Smith  &  Dimon,  of 
Xew  York,  29rr)x31'(>x9't;;  one  vertical  beam  engine  from 
Hndson  River  steamboat  "DeA^'itt  Clinton,"  having  cylinder 
65  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke,  refitted  in  vessel  by 
Hogg  &  Delamater,  of  Xew  York. 

"Oregon,"  1845,  hnll  bnilt  by  t^mith  &  Dimon,  of  New 
York,  318'x35'xl0';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  built  by  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  of  New  York,  with  cylinder  of  72  inclies  diameter 
by  11  feet  stroke;    water  wheels,  34'xir. 

"Niagara,"  1845,  hnll  built  by  ^^'illiam  &  Thomas  Collyer, 
at  New  York,  2(]5'x28'6x9'3;  one  vertical  beam  engine  by 
Hogg  &  Delamater,  witli  cylinder  tiO  inclies  diameter  by  11 
feet  stroke;  water  wheels,  30'xll';  cylinder  Avas  subsequently 
increased  to  65  inches  diameter. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  1845,  hull  bnilt  by  George  Collyer,  at 
New  York,  240'x26'6x8'8;  one  engine  having  cylinder  54  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

"St.  Nicholas,"  1845,  hull  built  by  William  H.  Brown. 
180'8x26'6x0';  one  vertical  beam  engine  having  cylinder  40 
inches  diameter  bv  If  feet  stroke;   water  wheels,  2!»'6x8'4. 

"Isaac  Newton,"  1846,  hull  bnilt  by  William  H.  Brown, 
at  New  York,  for  Captain  Peck,  under  the  name  of  "George 
Washington,"  but  was  changed  befoi-e  launching,  338'x40'xll'; 
one  vertical  beam  engine  by  Allaire  Works,  having  cylinder 
SI  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke;  two  iron  boilers;  water 
wheels,   39'xl2'. 

"Metamora,"  1846,  hull  built  by  Lawrence  &  Sneeden,  at 
New  York,  ]65'x25'x8';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  40  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  stroke,  liy  Pease  &  Murphy,  of  New 
York. 

"Roger  Williams,"  1846,  hull  built  by  Devine  Burtis,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  212'x27'x9';  one  vertical  beam  engine  by 
Henry  R.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Archimedes  Iron  Works,  having 
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(•yliudcr  of  44  ini-ln's  diimiriCi-  liy  ]1  tVct  sirokt';  one  iron 
boiler  ill  (lie  liold  of  llic  vessel  ;    walci-  \\lieels,  I'S'TxS'l]. 

"4'lioiiuis  INiwi'll."  1S4((.  liiill  Idiilt  by  l.;i\\reiice  &  Siieedeil, 
of  Xe«'  York,  I'li-'i'xL'S'dx'.l'i; ;  one  \erti(;il  beam  engine,  4S 
imdies  diainelei-  of  cyliiidei-  by  11  feel  stroke,  built  by  T.  F. 
Seeoi-  &  Co..  of  New  ^'oik  ('ily;  two  lioib^rs  on  file  <;iiards; 
A\alt"r  wheels.  lill'iJx'.r  faee. 

"Armenia,"  ISIT,  iiiill  biilK  by  Tliomas  ('ollyer,  of  New 
York,  185'xl!S'xS'(;  oi-inimilly;  one  \'ei4ii-al  beam  eni;ine  by 
Henry  IJ.  l»niiliam  iV  <  "o.,  lia\iiiL;  rylinder  -li  iiiclies  diamefer 
liy  14  fe(M  sli-oke,  1ml  siibseqiieiil  ly  iiici-eas(-d  by  substifnfion 
of  a  40  iiiflies  rylinder;  wa1ei'  wlieels,  l".)'4xS';i;  <iri^iiially  one 
iron  boiler  below   deck.  snbse(|iieiitly  (\\i)  boilers. 

"Alida,"  1S47,  Imll  bnill  by  William  II.  I'.rown,  of  New 
York,  :i7()''xl'S'(;x'.r(i;  one  vei'liral  beam  eiij;iiie  by  Henry  E. 
Dnnliam  &  Co..  lia\iiiL;  eylindei'  .">(;  iiK  lies  diameter  by  12  feet 
stroke,  but  subse((ueiil  ly  powei-  increased  liy  substitution  of  a 
()2  in<4ies  cylinder;  waler  \\lieels,  .'J-'Sxirfi ;  \\\<i  iron  boilers 
on  j^nards;  woi-kini;  );ressure  of  sleaiii,  4(1  jionnds,  cutliiii;  off 
at  onedialf  llie  stroke. 

"jManlialtaii,"  1S47,  hull  built  by  Deviiie  I'.nrtis,  2r>(;'r>x 
26'5x8'8;  one  A'ertical  b(^aiii  enuiiie  of  ."((I  inches  cylinder  by 
11  feet  stroke. 

"New  A\'or!d,"  1S4S,  Juill  by  ^^'illiam  11.  T.rown,  of  New 
Y'orlv,  371'x47'  lorininally  oG'ixlO'l;  one  \-erli<al  b(^am  engine 
by  T.  F.  Seeor  &  (\>. — ^foroan  Iron  'Works,  of  Xew  Y'ork,  later 
date — luniiig  cylimh-r  of  7(1  inches  diameler  by  1."  feet  stroke; 
two  iron  boilers  on  iinards;  A\aler  wlieels,  4r)'xl2';  working- 
pressure  of  sti'aiii.  4.")  ]Hiniids.  cnlting  olT  at  8  feet  of  tlie  stroke. 

"Joseph  ];(^lknaii,"  ISl'.f,  hull  bnill  by  Thomas  ('ollyer, 
187'xi;7'4x8';  one  \('rlical  beam  eiiiiiiii'  built  by  Henry  R. 
Dunham  &  ("o..  Inning  cylinder  4(1  iiuhes  diani(4er  by  12 
feet  stroke;  A\ater  Mlie(4s.  L'S'l(l"x8  ;  Iwo  ir(m  boilers  in  the 
hold. 

"Keindeer,"  18.j(l,  liiill  buill  by  'riiomas  CoUyer,  of  New 
York,  l*()0'x;t4'x'l'!> ;  one  \'ei'iical  Immiii  luigine  by  .Morgan  Iron 
Works,  having  cylinder  of  ."(>  inches  diameler  and  12  feet 
stroke;  two  iron  boilers  in  (he  hold,  of  the  ihinble  return 
flue  iy\>i\  each  20  feel  loii^.  1(t  fe<M  V,  inches  widlli  of  front, 
and    1(1    feet    Ci    inclies    diameler    of    i\  liiidlical    shell,    widi    two 
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furuafes;  AVdi-king-  pressiure  of  isteaiu,  40  ikmiikIs,  (uttiiig  off 
one-half;  \Yater  wlieels,  3;r()"x!»'(;". 

"Fi-ancis  Skiddy,"  isno,  hull  IniilT  by  (icorj;^  (Nillyt-i-, 
32o'x38'6xll'(i;  one  vertical  beam  eiij;iiie  by  IJelkiiap  &  Cun- 
ningham, of  New  York,  having  cylinder  of  70  inclies  diameter 
by  14  feet  sstroke,  with  four  iron-tiue  boilers,  two  on  each 
guard,  each  1*8  feet  long  by  S  feet  diameter,  of  cylindrical  shell, 
and  operated  under  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  to  the  sqiuire  inch, 
cutting  off  at  7  feet  0  inches;    water  wheels,  40'xn'. 

"Henry  Clay,"  ISll,  hull  huilt  [i\  Thouuis  Collyer,  of  New 
York,  10s'(ix:27'(ix7'4;  one  vertical  beam  engine  by  Belkna]i 
i^  Cunningham,  of  Xe\\-  York,  \\i1h  cylinder  of  44  inclies  diam- 
eter and  IL.'  feet  stroke. 

"(ilen  Cove,"  1854,  hull  built  by  Thomas  Collyer,  of  New 
York,  10.")'r)x.">i''x8'<3;  one  vertical  beam  engine  from  the 
"Henry  (""lay." 

"Daniel  Drew,"  1801,  hull  built  by  Thomas  (%)llyer,  251'8 
on  deck,  244  feet  load-water  line,  by  30'0xl>'3  de]ith  of  hold; 
one  vertical  beam  engine  from  the  tugboat  "Titan"  of  (iO 
inches  diameter  of  cylinder  Viy  10  feet  stroke,  refitted  in  -vessel 
by  Neptune  Iron  Works,  of  N<'W  York;  a  (iS  inches  cylinder 
replaced  the  original  shortly  after;  water  wheels.  2!>'xO';  two 
return-floe  boilers;  working  ju-essure  of  steam,  :'>.">  jiounds, 
cutting  oft'  at  one-half,  with  2(1  revolutions  at  that   ]iressnre. 

"Mary  I'owell,"  18(;i,  hull  built  by  M.  C.  Allison,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  2S(i'x34'3x'.t';  hull  rebuilt  1875,  and  again  in  1881, 
by  "Ward,  Stanton  &  Co.,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  one  vertical 
beam  engine,  built  by  Fletch^'r,  Harrison  &  (.'o.,  of  New  Y'ork, 
later  A.  &  ^^'.  Fletcher  &  Co.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  having  cylin- 
der 62  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke,  that  was  increased 
to  a  72  inches  fiy  12  feet  in  1874,  when  two  steel  boilers  were 
added  of  the  flue-return  tubular  type;  water  wheels,  Sl'xlO'O. 

"Chaiincey  A'ibbard,"  ISfil,  hull  built  by  Lawrence  & 
Foulks,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2(;5'x35'x0'f),  but  was  subse- 
ipiently  lengthened;  f»ne  \ertical  beam  engine,  built  by 
Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.,  having  cylinder  (!2i4  inches  diameter 
by  12  feet  sti-oke;    water  whecds,  30'2xf»'6. 

"Berkshii-(%"  IStil,  hull  built  at  Athens,  X.  Y.,  2(i(;'x 
35'xO'f;;  one  vertical  beam  eiigini',  foiaueily  in  tjic  Huds(tn 
Kiver  steamboat  "South  America"  of  1841,  rebuilt  and  fitted 
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in  vessel  by  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.,  having  cylinder  of  54 
inches  by  11  feet;    water  wheels,  SO'x!)'. 

"St.  John,"  18(>t,  hull  built  Viy  John  Enjilis  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  3'J?>'x51'xlO'2;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  formerly  in  the 
steamboat  "New  World,"  rebuilt  by  the  Allaire  Works,  but 
given  a  cylinder  of  85  inches  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  15  feet; 
water  wheels,  iS'xlO'C". 

"Dean  Richmond,"  1865,  hull  built  by  John  Euglis  &  Son,  of 
New  York,  31:8'x46'xl0'6;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  formerly 
in  the  "Francis  Skiddy,"  but  rebuilt  by  the  Allaire  Works  and 
given  a  cylinder  of  75  inches  diameter  by  14  feet  stroke. 

"Drew,"  1807,  hull  built  by  John  Englis  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  3()()'5x47'5xl0'8;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  constructed 
by  the  Allaire  A'^'orks,  with  a  cylinder  of  81  inches  diameter 
by  15  feet  stroke. 

"Saratoga,"  1877,  hull  built  by  John  Englis  &  Son,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  282'x.3fi'xl0' ;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  form- 
erly in  steamboat  "Sunnyside,"  but  given  a  cylinder  of  60 
inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke;    water  wheels,  32'x9'. 

"Albany,"  1880,  iron  hull  built  by  The  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
vvorth  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  285'x40'xll'6;  one  vertical 
beam  engine,  built  by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  having  cylinder 
of  73  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke;  three  lobster-back 
boilers;    originally  had  radial  water  wheels,  32'xll'lO. 

.  "Kaaterskill,"  •1882,  hull  built  by  Van  Loan  &  Magee,  at 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  265'x38'xl0';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  by 
^^'.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  having  a  cylinder  of  63  inches  diameter 
by  12  feet  stroke;  two  lobster-back  Hue  boilers;  water  wheels, 
31'xl0'. 

"Adirondack,"  1896,  hull  built  by  John  Englis  &  Son, 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  388'x50'xl2';  one  vertical  beam  engine, 
having  a  cylinder  of  81  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke,  by 
X.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co. 

The  two  disturbing  elements  in  early  times  on  the  Hud- 
son River  were  the 

"Express,"  1841,  hull  built  at  New  York,  172'x23'x8'3, 
with  a  "square"  engine  of  32'xlO'. 

"Napoleon,"  1829,  hull  built  by  Smith  &  Dimon,  at  New 
York,  ]34'6x25'6x6'7,  with  a  square  engine  31"x6'. 
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HUDSON  RIVER  TOWNS. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from 
New  York  to  Albany  in  1851,  there  were  steamboat  lines  to 
most  of  the  important  points  on  the  river,  this  being  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  traveling,  previous  to  the  date  named, 
between  the  various  towns  on  the  river.  The  boats  did  not 
make  as  many  landings  as  they  did  at  a  later  date — that  is,  the 
way  boats — four  landings  being  about  the  average  between 
the  terminal  points.  The  consequence  was,  there  were  a  larger 
number  of  steamboats  on  the  river  than  at  a  later  date,  which 
accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  lively  times  that  existed  at 
periods,  when  trials  of  speed  of  the  different  vessels  were  in- 
dulged in. 

HUDSON. 

From  about  1830,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  run  the 
"Legislator,"  the  "Westchester,"  this  boat  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  Cornelius  Yanderbilt;  the  "General  Jackson,"  an- 
other of  ^'anderbilt's,  a  verj-  indifferent  vessel ;  the  "Superior" 
and  "Fairfield,"  this  was  a  small  vessel  that  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Peck  and  had  run  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  from  New  York 
about  1838,  and  1842  foi-  a  few  years  to  HudsdU.  About  18.52, 
the  "South  America"  and  the  "North  America,"  that  had  run 
in  the  People's  line  for  many  years,  were  placed  on  the  New 
York  and  Hudson  line  where  the  former  run  until  about  1862. 
The  "Columbia"  also  run  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1860.  About 
the  last  work  the  "South  America"  and  the  "North  America" 
done  was  in  the  transport  service.  The  "South  America"  was 
chartered  on  May  6,  18G2,  by  the  New  Haven  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, and  the  charter  expired  February  20,  1803,  at  |400  per 
day.  The  "North  America"  was  chartered  by  J.  W.  Hancox 
in  1862  and  1863  at  §400  and  |325  per  day,  respectively.  She 
was  sold  by  her  owners,  Daniel  D.  Chamberlain  and  Joseph  W. 
Hancock,  to  the  government  on  July  9th,  1863,  for  .|55,000. 
She  sank  at  Algiers,  Louisiana,  on  October  8th,  1863.  The 
"Connecticut"  made  a  landing  here  a  portion  of  the  time  when 
running  to  Troy.  The  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  the  "Oregon" 
also  stopped  here  about  the  same  time. 

In  1864  the  "Berkshire"  was  built  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  engine  from  the  "South  America"  was  fitted  in  the  vessel. 
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This  A'esse!  had  been  rnnning  to  Hudson  but  a  few  months, 
when  on  a  ti'ip  to  New  York,  on  June  8,  1864,  took  fire  in  the 
lamp  room  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  with  thirty-five 
persons  being  drowned  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  shore.  As 
soon  as  tlie  fire  was  disco'sered,  the  vessel  was  headed  for 
Esopus  Island  and  beached.  The  main  deck  was  filled  with 
baled  hay  as  freight,  to  which  the  fire  rapidly  spread,  giving 
small  chance  to  save  the  vessel.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  were 
Geo.  H.  Powers,  ^lilton  Martin  and  others.  What  was  left 
of  the  hull  was  raised  and  rebuilt,  and  fitted  with  a  beam- 
propeller  engine  and  named  "Nuhpa,"  that  run  on  the  Hudson 
River  for  some  time  with  the  "W.  C.  Kedfield."  This  vessel 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  run  as  a  freight  steamer  from  New  York  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  under  the  name  of  "Metropolitan."  She  will  be 
remembered  at  this  time  as  having  very  high  and  heavy  hog 
frames.    She  went  out  of  use  about  1896. 

For  several  years  the  propellers,  "W.  C.  Redfield"  and  the 
"Thomas  McManus"  performed  the  service  on  the  Hudson 
night  line  until  1800.  when  the  former  was  purchased,  and  two 
years  later  the  "^Nfc^ranus,''  by  the  Catskill  Company,  who  still 
continue  to  o]ierate  the  line. 

CATSKILL. 

The  "Frank,"  a  small  steamboat  of  1.35  feet  long,  with  a 
square  engine  of  30  inches  by  6  feet,  built  for  James  P.  Allaire 
to  run  from  New  York  to  landings  on  the  Shrewsbury  River, 
New  Jersey,  was  placed  about  1838  on  the  route  from  New 
York  to  Catskill,  where  she  remained  for  three  years,  carrying 
passengers  and  towing  barges.  Afterwards  the  "Washington," 
a  larger  boat  than  the  "Frank,"  was  engaged  on  the  route  until 
18S5  or  1846,  when  the  "Utica,"  that  had  been  on  the  Albany 
night  line,  was  put  on  as  a  consort  to  the  "Washington," 
v.'here  they  remained  for  scleral  years.  Catskill  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Albany  lines  as  a  good  landing  for  passengers, 
and  consequently  was  well  served  with  accommodations  in  the 
number  of  steamboats  which  made  that  point  a  landing  place. 
Jt  "was  always  one  of  the  objects  of  the  competing  lines  before 
IS.'iO,  in  their  trips  down  the  river,  to  endeavor  to  arrive  in  ad- 
vance at  either  Hudson  or  Catskill,  and  thus  secure  the  passen- 
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Sors  waitiu"'  to  go  down  the  river,  and  often  the  laciug  for 
the  lauding  lia><  been  very  exciting  and  nincli  enjoyed  by  the 
passengers  on  the  rival  steamboats. 

In  1S();>  the  "Thomas  I'owell"  was  on  this  route,  having 
been  lengthened  and  state  rooms  added,  where  she  reniaincnl 
for  several  years,  and  at  a  later  date  the  "Snnnyside,"  and  for 
a  lime  the  "New  Champion."  The  two  former  were  withdrawn 
in  the  spring  of  1872. 

The  "Xew  Cham]iion"  and  the  "Andrew  Harder,"  a  pro- 
peller, formed  a  line  to  tliis  landing  in  ISTi',  1S7:!  and  1S74,  and 
during  the  years  187.i-lS7<'>,  the  former,  with  the  "Walter 
Brett"  X  "ilary  Benton"  that  had  seen  murli  service  as  a 
transport  during  the  <'ivil  War.  In  1S77  the  "Charlotte  Van 
derbilt"  and  the  "Escort"  were  added  to  the  traveling  facili- 
ties of  ('atskill,  and  a  lively  oi)pi)sition  was  maintained  be- 
t\\'een  the  two  lines  until  1871),  \\-hen  the  hitter,  known  as  the 
Xew  York  and  Catskili  .Steamboat  Comjiany,  bought  the  "Wal- 
ter lirett." 

kSince  the  organization  of  the  new  company  tiiey  have  built 
the  "City  of  ('atskill,"  in  188()',  by  Van  Loan  &  Magee,  at 
A  ("hens,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1882,  the  "Kaaterskill,"  a  much  larger 
and  better  ajiucjinted  vess(-l  than  had  ever  been  on  the  route 
before,  by  tlu'  same  builders.  This  latter  \-essel  Avas  first 
placed  in  service  in  August,  18S2,  and  had  been  running  less 
than  a  month,  when  on  a  trip  do\\n  the  river  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Stony  I'dint,  her  engine  was  disabled  by  the  breaking  of 
the  strap  of  the  working  beam.  The  connecting  rod  in  falling 
broke  the  main  steam  iti])e,  and  one  ]ierson  died  from  inhaling 
the  escaping  steam  and  several  were  se\erely  scalded.  On 
July  14,  of  the  same  yeai',  the  "Charlotte  N'anderbilt,"  while 
on  a  trii)  down  the  ri\er  and  about  one  mile  above  Esopus 
light,  was  run  into  by  the  steam  yaciit  "Yosemite,"  bound  to 
Catskili,  and  cut  in  two  at  the  forward  gangway,  causing  her 
to  sink  immediately.  The  Catskili  boat  had  no  pass(mgvrs  on 
board  at  this  time,  being  now  used  as  a  sjiare  boat  and  em- 
]»loyed  in  cari-ying  freight.  Then  to  round  out  the  tri]tle  to 
break  the  spell,  the  "City  of  Catskili,"  while  under  chai-ter  to 
run  to  Rondout,  was  burned  at  her  dock  February  11,  188.",. 
The  company  was  very  unfortunate  at  this  jieriod  with  their 
boats.     The  "Escort"  was  rebuilt  in  1883  and  name  changed 
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to  "Catskill.'^  She  was  in  collision  with  the  steamboat  "St. 
Jolm"  wlien  0]i])0sit(,'  Fifty-eighth  street,  Xew  York,  on  Sej)- 
teniber  lf\  LSDT,  wlien  slie  was  cut  down  and  sanlc,  two  lives 
lieing-  lost  at  the  time.  The  vessel  was  raised  and  rebuilt  and 
named  "City  of  Hudson." 

The  present  name  of  the  New  York,  Catsliill  and  Athens 
Steamboat  Company  was  acquired  at  tlie  time  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Hudson  line  boats— "William  C.  Redfield,"  in  1890,  and 
"Tliomas  ^Ii'^Ianus,"  in  1802,  when  Hudson  and  Athens 
interest  entered  the  company.  These  two  propellers  run  to 
Hudson  and  Coxsackie,  thus  giving  th(^  coinjiany  cdntrol  of  all 
Hie  waler  I rans]iortation  above  Catskill  to  Sluyvesant  under 
thi^  name  of  the  <'atskill  Evening  linc^  The  "Thoiuas  Mc- 
]\ranus"  was  destroyed  by  fire  A\hile  lying  at  her  dock  at  New- 
York,  on  August  2(;tli,  1!)02. 

The  first  iron-hull  vessel  OA\ned  by  the  company  was  built 
for  them  in  1898.  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  with  the  machinery  by 
W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company,  named  "Onteora,"  and  has  proved 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  line.  She  has  justly  earned  her 
jilace  of  the  (jueen  of  the  state-room  boats  of  the  river,  for 
in  the  first  summer  of  her  service  she  made  the  tri])  from  New 
York  to  Catskill,  with  one  landing,  in  5  hours  and  25  minutes. 

"City  of  Catskill,"  250'x.3.5'SxlO'9;  beam  engine,  .^fi"xl2'. 

"Kaaterskill,"  2fi5'x38'xl(J';  beam  engine.  r):r'xl2'. 

"Onteora,"  23f/7x;',5'2xl0';  beam  engine,  55"xl0'. 

SAUGERTIES, 

In  llie  early  days  of  steam  uaAigation  on  the  river,  Sanger- 
ties  did  not  lia'se  a  line  of  steamboats  making  that  town  one 
of  the  terminals  of  the  route;  it  had  no  further  accommoda- 
tions than  being  used  as  a  landing  place  of  the  Albany  as 
well  as  the  Hudson  way  line  of  steamboats,  (Uie  of  the  boafs 
during  the  eai'ly  forties  being  the  "Robert  L.  Stevens."  This 
vessel  was  built  in  1835,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  fitted  with 
a  beam  engine  constructed  by  the  West  Point  Foundry,  New 
"Wii'k  City,  of  3G-inc]i  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  and  subsetjuently 
increased  to  a  42"xl0'.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  175'x24'xS'; 
and  her  paddle  wheels  Avere  22  feet  diannder  by  11  feet  face. 
The  "James  IMadison,"  that  in  her  earlier  days  was  running  to 
Newburg  ami  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  "R.  L.  Stevens," 
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also  served  this  landing  for  a  time.  There  were  other  boats 
that  tried  to  build  up  a  travel  from  this  landing  at  various 
times,  but  none  seemed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  other 
than  the  "R.  L.  Stevens'"  that  went  out  of  existence  in  1861. 
There  w^as  another  steamboat  that  run  here  a  short  time  just 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  "Charlotte  Vanderbilt."  This  ves- 
sel was  built  by  B.  C.  Terry,  at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  in  1857,  and  was 
207  feet  long  by  28'6x8'3,  and  was  fitted  with  side  propeUers— 
screw  propellers  fitted  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  radial  wheel — with  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  drive  her  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  to  make  the  trip 
between  Kew  York  and  Albany  and  return  lietween  sunrise 
and  sunset  during  the  long  days  of  the  year.  The  vessel  was 
launched  under  the  name  of  "Eureka,"  but  the  name  was 
changed  before  her  final  completion  to  "Charlotte  Vanderbilt." 
The  hull  was  divided  into  16  water-tight  compartments,  with 
a  fore  and  aft  bulkhead  on  the  centre  line  of  the  vessel  and 
for  about  every  twenty  feet  there  was  a  partial  thwartship 
bulkhead.  The  x^ropelling  agency  in  the  vessel  was  the  novelty 
of  her  construction,  she  having  one  screw  propeller  of  14  feet 
diameter  by  25  feet  pitch  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  each 
screw  being  operated  independently  of  the  other  by  a  pair  of 
oscillating  engines,  having  cylinders  of  24  inches  diameter  by 
24  inches  stroke.  Steam  was  furnished  by  two  Whitaker 
patent  vertical  tubular  boilers,  18  feet  by  9  feet  diameter, 
and  intended  for  a  working  pressure  of  100  pounds  and  lo- 
cated on  the  main  deck.  The  machinery  was  built  and  placed 
in  the  vessel  by  William  Birkbeck,  Fulton  Foundry,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  The  vessel  was  designed  by  Captain  Harry  Whit- 
aker, and  D.  J.  Townsend,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  the  backer  of 
the  enterprise.  When  the  vessel  was  nearly  completed,  in- 
ternal dissensions  appear  to  have  arisen  among  those  inter- 
ested, and  financial  troubles  fell  upon  the  enterprise,  and  it 
was  finally  abandoned  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was 
started.  There  was  a  trial  trip  made  in  May,  1858,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  the  vessel  had  a  speed  of  about  13  miles  an  hour 
for  3  hours  under  a  steam  pressure  of  50  pounds,  the  pro- 
pellers making  76  revolutions  per  minute.  All  of  these  vessels 
seem  to  have  dcme  faiily  well  when  running  light,  but  just 
as   soon  as   the   draft   was   increased   by   a   load   they   were 
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Hcd  mi  ill  si>cfil.  ^^'ll(■ll  llic  -Kdhcrt  L.  Stevens"'  was  dis- 
mantled in  ls(il,  lier  engine  was  placed  in  this  vessel,  the  old 
marhinery  ha  via  j;-  lieen  removed  some  time  pi'evious  and  the 
ordinary  side  wheels  snhstituted,  and  her  name  shortly  after 
changed  to  "W.  F.  Kussell,"  rnnninj;  nnder  this  name  but  a 
shoit  time  «lien  the  original  name  was  taken  np  again.  SIk^ 
was  chartered  by  Anthony  Reybold,  of  I'.altiniore,  Md.,  to  the 
War  Department  in  Jnne,  18G12,  nntil  :\ray,  18(;5,  at  from  .|240 
to  f3(H)  ]ier  day  nnder  several  charters,  under  the  name  of 
"Jolm  Tnckei."  From  ISiio  to  1S71,  she  was  in  ser^•ice  at 
r>altimore,  ]Md. 

The  last  of  this  side-propeller  type  of  \'essel  in  this  coun- 
try, for  there  ^^cre  some  constructed  in  the  eai'ly  period  in 
Great  Britain,  A\as  one  built  by  Samuel  Pine,  of  (ireenpoint, 
X.  Y.,  for  John  It.  ]\oot,  in  )SS2,  as  a  small  ligliter  to  carry  sugai' 
around  the  coasi  of  Cuba  and  named  the  "Damuga."  The  ves- 
sel was  100  feet  ovt^v  all,  MO  te(4  beam  and  -t  feet  (J  inches  hold, 
with  thtee  fore  and  aft  ludkheads  in  the  hold.  No  record 
seems  to  ha\'e  been  left  of  the  machinery  of  the  vessel,  except- 
ing tliat  she  had  two  side  ])ropellers  well  aft  of  the  centi'e  of 
the  length  of  the  \<'ssel.     Siie  was  a  com])lete  failure. 

Duiing  I  lie  jieiiod  fi-oni  ]S(i]  to  1804,  there  were  several 
boats  that  tilled  the  s(^ivice  to  this  landing,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  the  "Ifip  Yixn  AA'inkle."  In  the  latter  year  the  "An- 
sonia"  was  pui'chased  for  the  route,  her  last  employment  being 
a  charter  by  the  \\';\v  I 'ejiarruKMit  at  -flOO  per  day,  wliile  un- 
der the  control  of  "\\'alter  Ilrett  &  Company.  This  vessel  was 
rebuilt  in  181)1  and  leniithened  l.T  feet,  and  an  engine  from  the 
tugboat,  Jose])h  Johnson,  that  was  sunk  about  188G,  of  42 
inches  by  8  feet  imt  in  place  of  the  original  engine  that  was  a 
?>0-inch  by  11  feet.  The  name  of  the  rebuilt  vessel  was  changed 
to  "Flster."  In  February,  VM).\,  the  vessel  was  i-(Jiuilt  again, 
mainly  by  adding  two  feet  to  the  to])  timbers  of  her  frame,  so 
as  to  give  her  more  freeboard. 

The  "Ansoiiia"  was  tlie  only  Ixiat  running  to  Saugei'ties 
from  18()4  to  i8SS,  when  the  company  purchased  the  "Shenan- 
doah" from  tlie  Ohl  Donunion  Steamsliiji  Comjiany,  being  one 
of  their  James  Kiver  steamboats  built  in  1882,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  fitted  with  an  engine^  frcun  the  "Nath.  1'.  Banks," 
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built  in  IS'fi;^,   ui  WxUY  stroke,   and  tlie  name  of  the  pur- 
cliased  vessel  was  changed  to  "Saugerties." 

In  the  division  of  the  tenitoiw  among  the  several  lines  on 
the  river  by  mutual  agreement,  that  lying  between  Hyde  Park 
on  the  south  and  Sangerties  on  the  north  was  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Sangerties  line.  How  much  better  such  affairs 
are  arranged  at  this  period  between  several  interests  that 
might  become  antagonistic,  than  the  earlier  steamboat  owners 
settled  such  atfairs.  Then  they  often  secured  harnunn'  with  a 
club. 

RONDOUT  AND  KINGSTON. 

Koudout  was  in  the  early  days  of  steam  navigatien  on 
the  Hudson  Kiver  like  many  of  the  upper  Hudson  River  towns 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  had  no  special  line  of 
steamboats  making  this  landing  a  terminal. 

Tn  1S:'>(i  Tlie  "(xeneral  Jackson"  was  running  to  Koudout, 
and  where  had  she  not  run  before  being  laid  aside?  For  some 
few  years  the  "Mctory,"  a  vessel  of  IS'.J'xi'ij'x!)',  used  later  as  a 
tugboat  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  in  towing 
their  coal  bai'ges  to  New  York,  \\as  also  carrying  passengers 
from  Kingston.  The  canal  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal 
Company  was  couiiileted  in  1S:U>,  and  their  barges  were  towed 
by  some  of  the  stc^amboats  on  the  river  until  they  had  obtained 
the  "Victory."  At  a  latei-  date  the  "Highlander,"  the  "North 
America"  and  the  "Mr.nhaltan'  stojiped  there  at  various  limes. 
At  a  later  jjeriod  thei-i-  was  a  propeller  named  the  "Sherman," 
afterwards  called  "Elmendorf,"  that  was  carrying  passengers 
and  freiglit,  but  not  for  a  gi-eat  length  of  time, 

Tn  ]S(i()  Hie  ".James  A\'.  Tialdwin"  was  built  for  the  Komer 
&  Tremjiei-  ("oni))any,  at  Jei-sey  City,  X.  J.,  for  the  route  with 
wav  landings,  and  in  the  year  following  the  "Tlnunas  Cornell" 
was  added,  tJK-  \'essel  being  built  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  These 
two  ttoats  formed  the  night  line,  with  way  landings  to  Kondout, 
until  the  "Thomas  Cornell"  lain  ashore  in  a  dense  fog  at  Dans 
kammer"s  Point  on  ^March  27,  IS81.',  where  she  proved  a  total 
loss.  The  "City  of  Ca (skill,"  of  the  Xew  York  and  Catskill 
line,  was  chartered  to  take  her  ]»lace  on  the  line,  where  she 
remained  in  service  during  the  whole  of  that  season,  but  on 
February  ntli.  tSS:^>,whih'  lying  in  winter  quarters  at  Roudout, 
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was  consumed  bj  fire.  During  the  season  of  1883  the  "City  of 
vSpi-ingfield,"  of  the  Kew  Yodf  and  Hartford  line,  run  part  of 
the  season  with  the  "James  W.  Baldwin."  During  the  same 
,year  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company  completed  an  iron- 
hull  projjeller  for  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  named 
"City  of  Kingston,"  to  run  with  the  "James  W.  Baldwin."  She 
proved  to  be  a  valued  acquisition  to  the  line,  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  speed  and  an  economical  consumer  of  coal 
for  her  power.  In  October,  1889,  the  vessel  was  sold  to  parties 
who  took  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  she  was  used  until 
sunk  by  collision  with  the  steamship  "Clenogle,"  in  Puget 
Sound,  on  April  2.3,  1899.  After  the  sale  of  the  "City  of  Kings 
ton"  the  Bonier  &  Tremper  Companj^  acquired  the  right  to 
all  the  business  of  the  night  line  to  Kondout,  and  as  it  would 
take  too  long  a  time  to  have  a  vessel  built  that  was  especially 
adapted  for  the  business  on  the  route,  they  purchased  the 
"INFason  L.  Weems,"  built  at  Baltimore  in  1881.  She  has  since 
run  with  the  "Baldwin"  under  the  name  of  "William  F.  Eomer" 
on  the  night  line-. 

In  1861,  the  "Mary  Powell"  was  built  for  the  day  route  to 
Rondout,  stopping  at  the  principal  landings  between  there  and 
New  York,  leaving  Rondout  in  the  morning  and  New  York 
in  the  afternoon.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  built  by  M.  S. 
Allison,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  while  her  machinery  was  con- 
structed by  Fletcher  Harrison  &  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
original  cylinder  of  this  engine  was  62  inches  diameter,  but 
in  1875  one  of  72  inches  was  substituted.  In  1880  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  was  rebuilt  by  Ward  Stanton  &  Company,  of 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1889  was  again  rebuilt. 

This  vessel  has  a  large  number  of  admirers  for  her  fine 
model,  and  who  consider  that  she  is  able  to  make  better  time 
than  any  steamboat  that  has  been  on  the  river  as  far  as  Ron- 
dout, and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  certain  points 
on  the  river  her  time  has  never  been  equalled. 

There  has  been,  since  the  "Albany"  and  the  "New  York," 
of  ihe  Hudson  River  day  line,  have  been  running,  considerable 
discussion  at  one  time  and  another  in.  steamboat  circles  of 
the  question.  Which  is  the  fastest  boat,  the  "Mary  Powell," 
the  "Albany,"  or  the  "New  York?"  Each  have  their  admirers, 
who  are  positive  in  their  opinions  of  the  superiority  of  their 
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favorite,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  question  will  be  pnicti 
cally  settled,  as  to  the  relative  speed  of  these  vessels  by  a  trial. 

There  is  one  tiling  to  answer  satisfactorily,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  "Mary  Towell"  to  nuiintain  the  claim  of  the  "Queen 
of  the  Hudson."  In  October,  1871,  the  "Mary  Powell, "  being 
at  this  time  the  property  of  A.  ^'an  Santvoord  and  .J.  :Mc.  B. 
Davidson,  but  sold  to  A.  L.  Anderson  .July  1,  1ST2,  made  four 
round  trips  on  the  Albany  day  line,  and  during  that  service 
was  unable  to  make  as  good  running  time  as  her  consort,  the 
"Daniel  Drew,"  running  on  opposite  days.  If  she  was  the 
"tjueen  of  the  Hudson,"  as  claimed,  why  did  she  not  maintain 
that  reputation  while  running  on  the  day  line? 

The  best  time  made  by  the  "Mary  Powell"  as  far  as  New- 
bui'g  was  in  August,  1S74,  with  a  good  flood  tide  and  a  south 
wind,  from  A'estry  street  pier,  which  she  left  at  .''>.:>2i/,  P.  ^{.. 
and  arrived  at  Xewburg  at  G.los^  p.  ;m.  Running  time,  2 
hours  171,4  minutes,  including  landings  at  Cozzens,  West 
Point  and  Cornwall.  Running  time,  deducting  landings,  2 
hours  and  38  minutes.  The  run  has  several  times  been  made 
by  the  vessel  under  very  favorable  conditions  of  tide  in  2  hours 
and  50  minutes.  These  have  all  been  made  during  the  regular 
course  of  her  business,  but,  like  all  fast  trips,  conditions  were 
favorable  and  extra  effort  was  made  to  cut  the  time.  It  was 
claimed  some  years  ago  that  the  vessel  made  the  run  to 
Rondout  in  1  hours  and  20  minutes,  making  all  her  landings. 
Taking  her  courses  on  the  i-iver,  the  distance  is  about  90  miles. 
,Tt  is  safe  to  give  her  the  credit  of  being  the  Queen  of  the 
Loirer  Hudson  River  lines. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. 

This  has  always  been  a  good  landing  for  the  steamboats 
on  the  river,  it  being  just  Imlf  way  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  and  having  many  public  roads  leading  into  the  ad- 
jacent farming  districts,  naturally  brought  a  good  deal  of 
travel  and  freight  to  this  landing. 

The  first  steamboat  to  make  this  landing  a  terminal  was 
the  "Pire  Fly,"  in  1814,  and  for  two  years  later,  making  three 
round  trips  a  week.  This  was  one  of  Fulton  and  Livingston's 
boats,  and  was  the  smallest  of  the  fleet.  Landings  were  made 
at  four  other  points  to  New  York.    Subsequently,  they  had  the 
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'Tai-agoii,"  and  still  lain'  tlu'  "Riclimond."  The  latter  was  the 
last  vessel  (•(unpli'ted  liy  Edbert  Fulton,  and  had  one  of  those 
seared  engines  that  made  suffieient  noise  when  in  operation 
to  keep  a  hea\y  sleeper  awake  hy  its  noise.  After  the  ''Kicli- 
niond"  caiue  Ihe  "I'lovidence" — the  "Little  Providence" — an- 
other old-timer  of  S!)  feet  in  length  with  a  square  engine  of  24 
inrhes  by  4  feet  stroke.  In  183S,  the  "Emerald,"  a  larger  boat 
than  either  of  those  named,  was  in  service  to  this  lauding. 
Sometime  later  the  "Eureka,"  a  boat  of  180  feet  long,  was  run- 
ning for  a  time.  There  \\ere  also  the  through  boats  making 
landings. 

AVhi-u  the  Hudson  Ri\er  Railroad  was  opened  to  this  jioint 
in  1819,  the  business  hy  water  fell  off  during  the  next  season 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer  a  profitable  invest- 
ment in  running  to  many  of  the  way  ])oints  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  ri^'er,  although  this  landing  has  always  been  well 
served  by  the  better  class  of  day  boats.  The  first  section  of 
the  FTudson  River  Raili-oad  was  opened  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  from  Xew  York  to  I'eekskill  on  September  2!.»th, 
181!l,  and  on  ihe  fith  of  December  following  was  completed  to 
Xew  Hami)urg,  and  on  December  ?>lst,  1840,  was  finished  to 
Poughke'.'jjsie.  In  .July,  1850,  Hudson  was  connected  with  New 
York  by  rail,  and  on  October  3d,  1851,  the  fii'st  passenger  train 
])assed  over  the  (^ntire  road  between  Xew  Yorlc  and  Green- 
bush  in  .3  houis  and  55  minutes. 

In  ISdO-lSdl  Lawrence  &  Foulks  built  for  Hamilton  t^- 
Suiith  the  pro])eller  "Isaac  Smith,"  whose  dimensions  were 
165'x:-'>2'xO''  aiul  fitted  MJth  a  l)eam-propeller  engine  of  44-inch 
cylinder  by  5  feet  stroke,  i-oustructed  by  Fletcher.  Harrison  & 
("■ompany.  This  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Navy  Department  when 
finished,  for  (he  gunboat  service  <.)n  the  southern  rivers,  for 
.'|);50.000,  and  I'ctained  hei-  oilginal  name.  She  was  cajitured  by 
< 'onfeder;i(e  land  forces  in  January,  18(5-3,  while  doing  duty 
in  vSlono  River,  S.  0. 

In  18(12  the  same  builders  of  the  "Isaac  Smith"  finished 
another  of  same  style  of  propeller  for  same  parties  and  named 
"D.  S.  ililler,"  but  the  engine  was  44-inch  cylinder  by  0  feet 
stroke  and  geai-ed  up  to  about  3  to  1.  In  18(54,  a  thii-d  vessel 
was  t)uilt  for  same  ]iar-ties.  of  slightly  inci-eased  dimensions. 
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with  same  type  of  eiifiine  of  45-iueli  cylindev  by  6  feet  stroke, 
acd  named  "Joliii  L.  Ilasbroiuk." 

There  were  four  othei-  steamers  titted  with  the  beam- 
propeller  engine  about  this  period  in  New  Yorlc  waters.  In 
18i>l  Lawrence  &  Foull^s  eonstrueted  the  "Flambeau"  for  the 
rhina  trade,  but  the  fi<(vernment  chai-tered  tlie  vessel  when  eom- 
pleted.  She  was  ISS'x.HO'xll',  with  the  machinery  by  H(mry  Ess 
lei-  &0o.,  of  ISrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  liavinc;  cylinder  ."iO  inchesdianu-ter 
by  5  feet  stroke;  i)ro])eller,  1(1  feet  diameter  by  IS  feet  pitch. 
In  1862  Lawrence  &  Foulks  built  for  V.  S.  Forbes,  for  China 
waters,  the  "Shan-Sco,"  of  210'x33'xlS',  with  beam-propeller 
enoine  by  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.,  liaving  cylinder  50  inches 
by  6  feet  stroke.  .Vlso  the  same  year  the  same  builders  con- 
structed for  same  party  the  "Sze-Ohnm,"  of  same  dimensions 
as  the  former  yessel,  with  engiue  of  same  size,  built  by  Henry 
Essler  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.  This  vessel  had  two  flue 
boilers  in  the  hold  and  projieller  10'(i  diameter.  Then  there 
was  the  "Xuhjia"  that  run  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and,  as  the 
"Metropolitan,"  from  Xew  York  to  Xew  London  for  many 
rears. 

In  the  consolidation  of  the  low(n-  Hudson  River  lines  a 
few  years  ago  the  "Daniel  S.  ^Miller"  and  the  ".John  L.  Has- 
bronck"  were  included.  Their  names  were  shortly  after 
changed,  the  "D.  S.  ililler"  to  "Poughkeepsie,"  and  the  ''J.  L. 
Hasbrouck"  to  "Marlborough."  The  former  was  sunk  in  a  fog 
while  on  a  trip  to  Xew  York  by  going  ashore  at  Stony  Point, 
on  March  21st,  1001,  but  was  afterwards  raised  and  titted  for 
sei-vice. 

NEWBURG. 

To  Xewbni'g,  the  first  steamboat  that  is  found  to  have 
made  it  a  landing  otlier  than  the  X"ew  York  and  Albany  way 
lines  was  the  "William  Young,"  in  is.'!],  that  made  Low  I'oint, 
a  few  miles  above  Fishkill,  the  upper  end  of  her  route.  This 
was  a  small  boat  of  lKyi0x2:>'l:x7'8  dimensions  of  hull  and 
had  a  square  engine  of  40"xi")'  stroke.  She  run  here  for  over 
five  years,  and  was  still  on  the  Hudson  River  in  1850.  In  1833, 
the  "Washington,"  a  larger  boat,  of  1G2  feet  long,  also  run  here 
for  a  time,  and  at  a  later  period  was  on  the  lower  Hudson 
River,  and  on  the  Catskill  line. 
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In  1S[\5  more  interest  was  taken  in  tlie  steamboat  serviee 
to  this  landing,  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Powell,  Robert  Wardrop, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  contracted  with  Lawrence  &  Sneeden,  of 
New  York,  to  bnild  the  hull  of  a  steamboat  of  the  dimensions 
of  175  feet  long-,  24  feet  beam  and  8  feet  hold,  and  with  the 
West  Point  Foundry,  of  New  York,  to  build  the  machinery 
for  the  vessel  named  "Highlander."  The  beam  engine  was  a 
40-incli  cylinder  by  10  feet  stroke,  with  water  wheels  20  feet 
diameter  bv  9  feet  face,  and  two  iron  boilers  on  the  guartis. 


HIGHLANDEK.' 


The  next  year  when  the  "Highlander"  was  on  the  route,  a  ves- 
sel that  had  just  been  finished  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  short 
time  before,  constructed  by  J.  A'aughan,  also  having  a  beam  en- 
gine of  the  same  size  as  the  "Highlander,"  but  was  10  feet 
greater  length  of  hull  and  named  "James  Madison,"  appeared 
on  the  route  as  an  opposition,  and  the  contests  of  speed  be- 
tween these  rivals  were  frequent  for  a  long  time.  The  Dela- 
ware River  people  thought  they  were  going _ to  carry  off  the 
flag  with  ease  Avhen  coming  into  the  "enemy's  country,"  but 
they  had  not  counted  on  the  length  of  the  miles  on  the  Hudson 
River,  for  they  often  saw  their  rivals'  stern  in  a  contest.  They 
did  not  mind  racing  steamboats  in  those  days,  and  when  the 
contest  was  to  be  of  any  moment  and  announced  beforehand, 
the  builders  of  the  engines,  or  a  representative,  were  often  on 
board  to  aid  in  operation  of  the  engine,  or  to  give  advice.  The 
"Highlander"  remained  on  the  route  until  the  "Thomas  Powell'' 
was  built  in  1816.  The  "James  Madison"  was  subsequently 
put  into  service  as  a  towboat  on  the  river,  and  her  engine  was 
afterward  used  in  the  towboat  "A.  B.  Valentine." 

In  1810  Thomas  Powell  and  others  had  constructed  by 
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Lawrence  &  Sneeden  tlie  "Thomas  Powell."  The  hull*  was 
225'x28'6x9'(!;  draft,  5  feet  t>  inches;  beam  engine  built  by  T. 
F.  Secor  &  Co.;  48-ineh  cylinder  and  11  feet  stroke;  two  iron 
boilers  on  the  guards;  average  pressure  of  steam,  50  pounds, 
cutting  off  at  8  feet;  consumption  of  anthracite  coal,  2  tons 
per  hour;  water  wheels,  29  feet  6  inches  diameter  by  9  feet 
length  of  paddles.  This  vessel  did  not  run  to  Newburg  after 
the  winter  of  1848,  for  we  find  that  she  was  sold  to  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  April,  1849.  For  some 
time  prior  to  the  latter  date,  Thomas  Powell  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  through  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Newburg  branch  of  which  he  was  tlie  moving 
spirit  in  its  organization  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail 
road  in  18.^6.  Homer  Ramsdell,  at  the  former  date,  was  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  its 
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President  from  1853  to  1857.  Tlie  "Thomas  I'owell"  was  al- 
ways a  favorite  with  the  traveling  public  on  the  river,  and  was 
considered  as  of  more  than  average  good  speed.  During  the 
first  four  yeai-s  of  the  vessel's  service^  on  the  river,  tliere  were 
more  steamboats  of  high  speed  on  the  Hudson  River  than  at 
any  previous  period,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
"Thomas  Powell"  would  be  found  as  one  of  the  best  on  a  run  to 
Newburg.  Her  best  record  is  for  August  16th,  1846,  on  a  trip 
from  New  York  to  Newburg.  Total  time,  3  hours  and  6  min- 
utes; time  at  5  landings,  20  minutes;  making  running  time,  2 
hours  and  46  minutes. 


*The  United  States  Steamboat  Inspectors  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
reported  the  following  details  of  the  "Thomas  Powell,"  while  run- 
ning on  the  Delaware  River:  Hull,  231'2x28'llx9'x5'6  draft.  Two  iron 
boilers.  Beam  engine,  48"  cylinder  by  11  feet  stroke.  Pressure  of  steam, 
average  at  boiler,  41  pounds,  cutting  off  at  half  stroke.  Average 
revolutions,  22.  Water  wheels,  30  feet  by  9  feet  face.  Main  shaft,  12% 
inches  at  journal.     Consumption  of  coal,  2,500  pounds  per  hour. 
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After  the  Hndsoii  Eiver  Railroad  was  completed  to  Al- 
himy  in  1851,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  year  or  more  prior  to  that 
event,  passenger  ti-avel  by  the  river  began  to  fall  off  and  the 
number  of  steamboats,  es])ecially  to  the  way  landings,  began 
io  grow  less  in  numlier.  In  the  former  year  (1851)  the  "Thomas 
I'owell"  was  taken  otT  the  Xew  York  &  Erie  Railroad,  or  Pier 
mont  route,  and  run  from  X(nT  York  to  Poughkeepsie  for  a 
time,  but  was  subsecpiently  sold  to  run  on  the  Delaware  River 
with  1he"f!eneral  ^fcDonald,"  from  Philadelphia  to  Cajie  ilay. 
Ill  1S5G,  tlie  \ess(d  passed  into  the  possession  of  Captain  A.  L. 
Andei-son  and  ^^as  run  from  Xew  York  to  Poughkeepsie  and, 
later,  Xew  York  to  Rondout.  After  the  building  of  the  "Mary 
I'owell"  the  vessel  passed  into  other  hands  and  a  few  years 
later  was  run.ning  to  « 'atskill,  and  later  was  on  the  Troy  line, 
and  finally  was  broken  u])  at  Port  Ewen,  in  1881. 

After  the  "31ary  Powell"  was  built  in  1801,  the  landing 
was  served  as  usual  in  the  morning  on  her  trip  from  Rondout 
and  return  in  the  afterno(m,  and  by  the  Albany  day  line  from 
X'ew  York  in  the  morning  on  the  run  to  Albany,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  X^ew  York  by  the  same  line,  as  the  present  prac- 
tice. In  1867,  for  a  few  months,  the  "Sunnyside"  Avas  running 
to  X^ewburg-  and  the  principal  landings  to  Xew  York. 

The  Homer  Ramsdell  Transportation  Company  had  built 
in  188(3,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an  iron  propeller  for  the  passen- 
ger and  freight  si-rvici',  nanu^d  the  "Xewburg,"  and  the  next 
year  the  "Homer  Ramsdell"  was  constructed  as  a  consort  to 
the  former,  at  Xewburg,  A\'hich  boats  have  since  filled  the  night 
line  to  Xewbnr-g  as  the  terminal.  This  line  was  one  of  those 
comjiosing  the  (.'cntral  Huds(ui  l^lteamltoat  Company,  of  1899. 
The  Rondout  line  of  night  boats  have  made  this  a  landing  for 
many  years.  The  "Homer  Ramsdell"  made  a  trip  on  !-!unday, 
August  21st,  1887,  fi'om  Fraid<lin  i^treet  ])ier,  X"ew  York,  to 
Xinvburg  in  ;>  hours  and  9  minutes. 

How  long  will  it  be  befor(^  the  Xew  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son K.  R.  t.'ompanv  will  ha\c  tlic  controlling  interest  in  all 
of  the  passenger  and  freight  lines  on  the  river,  for  the  initial 
steps  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  some  years  ago?  Such 
objects  are  gained  step  by  step  without  attracting  much  notice 
from  those  outside  the  (■haiined  circle,  by  the  cjuiet  absorption 
of   stock  and   a  represent.itive   occasionally  on    the  board  of 
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directors.     The  HrsI   tliiiin'  lliat  is  lai()\\]i  is  a  rliaiij;i'  of  con- 
trolling interest.    It  will  come  on  the  river  in  time. 

SING  SING  AND  TARRYTOWN. 

Tn  1805  the  Lower  Hudson  Steamboat  Companj-  was  or- 
ganized of  residents  alonj;'  the  east  shore  of  the  river  as  far 
north  as  Sin;;-  Sin;^',  1).  X.  IJaraey  being  president  of  tlie  com- 
j.any.  Tn  October,  of  that  year,  contracts  were  made  for  the 
building  of  the  hulls  of  two  side-wheel  steamboats  to  serve  the 
landings  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  above  Yonkers  and  as  far 
north  as  Sing  Sing.  This  was  an  opposition  on  part  of  the 
route  covered  by  the  Xyack  line.  The  contracts  for  the  hulls 
of  tlu'se  vessels  were  given  to  0.  &  E.  Poillon,  arid  to 
Lawrence  &  Fonll^s,  both  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
were  named  "Sunnyside''  and  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  respec- 
ti\-ely.  The  former  was  247'<;x;:!5'4x9',  while  tlie  latter  was  L'TO' 
x.'55'4xil'.  The  engines  were  of  tlie  leA'er-beam  type,  each  .^)i) 
inches  cylinder  by  lli  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and  were  built  by 
Sam.  Secor  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  from  patterns  used  for 
steamshiii  engines  that  wei-e  too  heavy  for  a  light-built  river 
boat.  This  line  commenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  LSfiG,  ma- 
king landings  at  Yonkers,  Trvington,  and  Tarrytown  with  one 
boat,  and  covering  same  route  but  extending  to  (Jrassy  Point 
with  the  othei-  lioat.  Peekskill  Avas  tried  for  a  time,  but  aban- 
doned on  account  of  shoal  water.  This  <  ontinued  during  ISCiG 
a.nd  until  July,  IStiT,  Avhen  the  "Sunnyside"  was  taken  off  the 
route  and  run  to  Newburg  and  West  Point — to  New  York  in 
the  morning — for  the  balance  of  the  season,  while  the  "Sleepy 
Hollow"  continued  on  the  route.  The  enterprise  proving  un- 
]irofital)le,  the  boats  ]iass("d  into  other  hands,  the  "Sunnyside" 
being  subsequently  secui'ed  by  Joseph  Cornell  for  the  Troy 
lin(\  and  the  "Sleepy  Hollow"  ("Long  Branch")  being  run  to 
Sandy  Hook  in  connection  with  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Rail- 
road. The  latter  was  afterwards  used  in  the  excursion  busi- 
ness in  New  York  waters,  and  was  finally  broken  up  about 
1896  or  1898.  The  "Sunnyside"  was  sunk  by  being  cut  through 
by  the  ice  Avhile  on  the  Troy  line. 

In  1867,  1868  and  1869,  the  "General  Sedgwick,"  later 
known  as  the  "Bay  Queen,''  was  running  to  the  lower  Hudson 
River  landings,  with  the  "Thomas  Colyer,''  also  at  frequent  in- 
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tervals.  Witli  ilie  regular  Nyat'k  line  serving  iiianv  of  these 
landings,  there  was  no  want  of  frequent  coniniuuicaliou  with 
the  metropolis.  During  tlie  early  ]iart  of  the  period  above 
named  tliere  was  the  Lov>er  Hudson  Steauiboal  ("(impany's 
line  on  the  east  side  landings  as  an  opposition  1o  a  part  of  the 
Nyaek  system  that  made  lively  limes  on  this  part  of  the  river 
while  it  lasted,  a  portion  of  the  time  the  latler  had  three  boats 
daily  on  the  lower  Hudsim  to  the  different  landings.  Increased 
railroad  facilities  since  then  have  changed  the  course  of  travel. 

NYACK. 

The  earliest  record  of  steamboats  to  Nyack  would  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  ''Orange,"  built  at  Nyack  in  1S34,  and  was  iis 
dimensions  of  the  hull  lo()'8x22'!lx7'4,  with  a  "square"  engine 
of  30-inch  .cylmder  by  6  feet  fi  inch  stroke.  Isaac  Tallman  was 
captain  of  this  vessel  for  a  long  time,  which  run  here  for  some 
four  years.  The  "Rockland,"  built  at  Nyack,  in  1830,  was  a 
smaller  boat  than  the  ''Orange,"  being  but  122'xir)'xG'3,  with 
one  of  those  "saw  mills,"  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  or 
''square"  engines,  of  30-inch  by  5  feet  stroke,  and  run  here  at 
different  periods  up  to  18-10.  The  "Arrow"  was  built  in  1837 
by  Lawrence  &  Sneeden,  of  New  York,  for  this  route  and  run 
here  from  New  York  for  several  years.  The  hull  dimensions  of 
this  vessel  were  201'5x22'x8'r);  draft  of  water,  4  feet  G  inches, 
with  a  beanr  engine  31-inch  cylinder  by  11  feet  stroke.  When 
first  built  the  vessel  was  about  160  feet  long,  Init  was  subse- 
quently lengthened.  This  vessel  was  rebuilt  in  1857,  and  the 
power  increased  to  a  40-incli  cylinder,  and  named  the  "Broad- 
way." 

In  1850  the  "Isaac  P.  Smith"  was  built  at  Nyack  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  "Arrow"  was  originally,  but  with 
more  power.  This  vessel  run  to  Nyack  until  after  18G4.  Was 
destroyed  by  fire  while  lying  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  October 
25th,  1873. 

The  "I'eter  (}.  Cotfin"  was  built  in  1852,  at  Kcyjiorl,  N.  J., 
and  was  near  the  same  size  as  the  "Isaac  I'.  Smith,"  but  Mith 
less  power,  having  but  a  34-incli  cylinder  and  10  feel  stroke  of 
ftiston.  This  vessel  was  purchased  in  18G1  and  continued  on 
the  route  under  her  original  name  until  1871,  ^\■hen  the  hull 
was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  20  feet,  and  the  power  of  engine 
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increased  tri  a  i2-iiicli  I'^liiidcv,  and  name  chanf^ed  (n  ''Ah'xiw,  " 
and  in  IST'.t  ^^•as  aj^ain  relniiJI  and  name  eliangcd  lo  "Kiver- 
dale."  It  was  undei-  this  name  that  tlie  \essel  made  her  last 
trip,  for  on  August  27th,  18S4,  while  on  her  way  to  Nyack  and 
but  a  mile  or  so  tron:  her  pier,  one  of  her  lioilers  exjtloded,  blow 
ing  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  A'essel  and  causing  her  to  sink 
in  a  few  minutes,  resulting  in  1he  loss  of  several  liyea. 

I'lie  ".John  Faiiin"  run  lo  X,\aclc  in  1S5S,  but  for  not  a 
great  length  of  time.  This  boat  was  built  in  18.5C  by  Lawrence 
&  Sueeden,  was  111  feet  long  and  fitted  with  a  beam  engine 
'^)t>  inches  by  8  feet  stroke,  built  l>y  .John  &  Edward  Faron,  and 
a  Blanchard  boiler  that  was  designed  t<i  mix  steam  and  hot 
air  for  power  with  a  view  to  economy,  but,  like  other  experi- 
ments along  the  same  line,  was  found  more  costly  than  useful, 
and  linancially  ruined  one  of  the  backers  of  the  enterprise. 
The  vessel  was  partially  destroyed  by  tire  on  September  20tli, 
1859,  Avas  subsequently  rebuilt  and  a  simple  steam  boiler 
fitted  in  the  vessel  in  place  of  the  Blanchard  boiler;  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  as  a  transport  during  the  war,  and 
in  1800  came  North,  to  enter  the  merchant  servi(.-e,  and  her 
name  changed  to  "^Minnie  R.  t'hilds,"  and  later  to  "St.  Nich- 
olas."   She  went  out  of  servict'  about  188.5. 

From  1S<;7  the  ".Vdeliihi"  ("(.'ity  of  Albany"i  run  on 
the  route  until  1877,  when  the  company  to  whirh  she  be- 
longed, having  bec-ome  financially  involved,  the  vi-ssel  was  sold 
to  I!.  Cornell  ^A'hite,  of  Xew  York,  A\ho  run  her  to  Xorwalk, 
Conn.,  for  several  years.  A\'hilc  engaged  in  that  business  on 
September  28th,  1878,  the  boiler  of  this  vessel  ex])lod(.'d,  while 
on  a  tri]i  to  Xew  \'ork,  caused  by  the  want  of  proper  bracing 
to  the  boiler.  Thei'e  were  1.")  li\es  losi  and  the  same  nunilier 
injured.  Her  nann'  was  subse(|uenlly  changed  to  "<'ity  of  Al- 
bany," and  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  ()i-lober  7th,  1S!>4,  while 
lying  in  tlu'  Harlem  Kiver,  being  out  of  commission. 

After  the  ''Arrow"  was  rebuilt  as  the  "Broadway"  in  18.j7, 
the  fates  appeared  t<i  be  against  her  and  her  i'e])utation  was 
not  of  1lie  best.  Her  disposifion  A\as  brought  aboul  ]ty  an  ex- 
jdosion  of  her  boiler  on  AugusI  ."ilii,  ]S(>~t,  when  ott  Twenlielh 
street,  Xew  York.  Forlnnalely,  coni]>ared  «i(h  oilier  acci 
dents  of  the  line,  there  was  but  <im'  life  sacrificed  on  this  occa- 
sion.   The  engine,  oi'  part  t)f  it,  was  placed  in  a  new  hull  con- 
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sti-ueled  in  18(15,  and,  when  eouipk'ted,  named  "Clirysteuali. ' 
^Vl^en  the  old  ooni]uuiy"s  cH'oc-ts  weio  disjiosed  of,  this  vessel 
was  sold  witli  the  "Kiveidale"  to  Alexander  M.  ('.  Smith,  oT 
New  Ydi-lc,  whe  cuntinned  (n  i-nn  these  A'essels  on  the  Nyaek 
I'onte  until  the  "Kivei-dale'"  was  sank  in  1884,  since  whieh  time 
the  "Clu-ysteuah"  has  heen  the  only  passengei-  boat  to  Nyack 
and  way  landinjis  to  I'eekskill.  There  has  been  a  propeller 
named  "Kaleigh"'  in  the  freij^ht  sei-\iee. 

I'l-iiii-  to  the  ojiening  ot  the  Hudson  River  Raili-oad,  it  was 
elaimed  that  tlie  railroad  could  never  maintain  the  competition 
it  must  meet  from  the  steamboats,  but  during  the  first  season 
the  road  oi)eued  its  lower  end  an  account  was  taken  of  the 
passengers  that  left  by  the  boats  at  the  stations  below  Sing 
Sing  for  six  days  in  su(;(.-essi(m,  and  it  was  found  that  the  road 
carried  about  iive-sixths  of  all  the  jiasseugers,  though  the  fare 
was  about  -10  per  cent,  greater  by  the  railroad  than  by  steam- 
boat. At  Peekskill  the  railroad  fare  was  .55  cents,  and  the 
boats  first  charged  3TV^  cents  and  then  fell  to  25  cents,  but 
they  received  so  small  a  share  of  the  travel  that  in  a  few 
days  they  generally  abandoned  the  service  and  left  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  to  New  York 
to  the  railroad. 

The  Smith  Bros.,  who  controlled  the  water  transportation 

from  Xyack  for  many  years,  were  Isaac  1*.  .Smith,  David  1). 

Smith,  Abram  S.  Smith  and  Tunis  D.  Smith.    Their  first  vessel 

was  the  "Arrow,"  and  the  last  was  the  "Chr.ystenah,"  covering 

a  period  of  over  forty  years  in  catering  to  the  public  travel 

from  that  landing. 

NEW  YORK  TO  PIERMONT,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  AND  ERIE  R.  R. 

The  New  York  and  Phie  R.  R.  was  o[)ened  for  jiassenger 
travel  as  far  as  (ioshen,  N.  Y.,  on  September  21st,  1841,  to  Port 
Jervis,  in  January,  1848,  and  to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
June  15,  1851.  The  affaii-s  of  the  company  had  passed  through 
more  than  one  r-risis  in  tiiat  time,  and  had  been  under  the 
management  of  three  or  more  different  interests  dui-ing  that 
fieriod.  The  water  service  of  the  company  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  road  was  performed  for  the  first  year  or  two 
l)y  the  Xyack  steamboat  "Arrow"  stopping  at  Piermont  for 
passengers,  and  in  1843  we  find  the  "Robert  L.  Stevens"  had 
been  taken  from  the  Saugerties  route  and  was  in  the  service 
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of  I  he  Kiic  KailiMjad  < '(iiii|);iiiy.  The  ficif;!)!  ioi-  tli(.'  i-ailroad 
\\.-is  loaded  on  linii;os  dial  were  hiwrd  by  flu.'  [lasscu^cH'  wteaiii- 
l)(jals  lo  i'ioniioiil.  Ill  1S44.  (lie  "f>iiicka,"  built  in  1S40,  of  400 
Ions,  was  ill  I  he  cniploy  of  llic  (-(nuiiany,  and  in  3845  and  again 
in  fS47  (lie  "SI.  Nicliola.s,"  a  \('ssel  bniit  in  tlic  foiiner  .year,  of 
^S^)  feet  )on^  and  a  faii'ly  good  boat  foi-  speed  was  also  ou  the 
route.  Tlic  "Santa  Clans"  \\as  also  chartered  by  the  company 
for  a  time,  bnt  not  long,  as  she  couhl  not  be  sjiared  from  the 
exc-ilenient  dne  to  llie  opposition  on  the  Albany  through  lines. 
In  IStO,  the  "^Vri-o\v"  was  stojiping  again  at  IMermont  for  pas- 
sengers. In  1S4S,  tlic  "Xew  Haven,"  one  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt's  old  Long  Island  Sound  steamboats,  was  in  the  employ  of 
th(-  comiiany.  In  ]S4!t,  the  "Erie"  x  "Iron  Witch,"  the  prop- 
erty of  M.  (>.  Roberts  and  others, the  former  at  alater period  one 
of  the  directors  in  the  railroad  company,  Avas  running  as  a 
passenger  lioat.  In  April,  of  the  same  year,  the  "Thomas 
I'oweir'  v.as  bought  liy  the  company  and  the  next  summer 
was  running  with  tlie  "Erie,'  'and  this  continued  until  April, 
1S51,  the  former  lieing  subsequently  sold  and  taken  to  the 
Delaware  Kiver.  The  "Erie"  tlien  continued  the  passenger 
service  alone  until  tlie  "Francis  Skiddy,"  in  November,  1853, 
was  also  jilaced  on  th(^  route,  having  Iteen  most  elegantly  fitted 
up  for  the  ]iurpose  of  attracting  travel  by  that  line,  as  the 
competition  for  tlie  through  travel  to  the  West  with  the  rail- 
roads forming  the  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  at  this  time 
was  very  sharp.  .The  "Fi'ancis  Skiddy"  did  not  remain  on  this 
route  aftei-  dune,  1S.')4,  the  controlling  interest  in  the  vessel 
ha\iny  changed  haiuls.  The  "Erie"  was  then  the  only  passen- 
ger sleaiiiboal  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
].aiiy  ii]i  to  llie  lime  the  trains  run  into  Pavouia.  The  "New 
1  la\'en"  inn  all  this  I  ime  in  transfer  of  freight,  but  occasionally 
for  passengeis. 

Tlie  N<'W  Yolk  and  Lake  Erie  K.  I\.  Co.,  being  lessees  of  the 
Long  Doclc  Company,  obtained  control  of  the  charter  for  the 
ra\onia  ferry  Ihal  was  ini-oi-jiorated  in  184!),  and  0])ened  the 
ferry  to  Chamber  street  for  travel,  May  1st,  18G1,  with  two 
ferryboaTs  from  ^\"illiamsburg  feri'y  that  they  j)urchased  in 
May  and  -Inly,  ISIil.  They  were  the  "Niagara"  and  the  "Ona- 
laska,"  each  being  i:'.0'x:!l2'xll'.  The  feriw  to  Twenty-third 
si  reef,  Xew  York,  was  opened  May,  1S(;8. 
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NEW    BRUNSWICK    AND    AMBOY. 


HEN  Fultou  and  Livingston  obtained  (lie  monop- 
oly of  the  Avaters  of  the  State  of  New  York  they 
held  control  of  all  the  transportation  by  steam 
vessels  from  the  adjoining  States  into  the  waters 
of  Xe\Y  York  State.  Then  the  steamboat  con- 
troversy commenced.  It  was  on  the  route  from  Elizabethtown 
to  New  York  where  the  contest  first  took  shape,  but  was  later 
carried  into  eft'ect  on  the  New  Brunswick  route. 

The  first  steamboat  that  was  in  operation  in  New  York 
waters  after  the  "Clermont"  was  the  "Raritan,"  built  for 
John_R.  and  Robert  J.  Livingston,  by  Charles  Brown,  builder 
of  the  "Clermont."  This  does  not  take  account  of  the 
"I'henix,"  for  a  few  weeks,  in  1809.  The  "Raritan"  was  con- 
structed in  180S-0,  and  run  from  New  York  to  landings  on 
the  Raritan  River,  making  connection  at  New  Brunswick  by 
stages  to  Trenton,  there  connecting  with  the  "I'henix,''  that 
run  from  Trenton  to  Philadeljihia.  The  latter  city  at  this 
time  was  one  of  much  importance,  both  comntercially  and 
politically,  and  the  new  line  had  good  jirosjiects  for  the 
travel  between  Xew  York  and  that  city. 

The  eniolment  of  the  "Raritan"  at  Xew  York  Custom 
Honse  is  Xo.  174,  of  .July  (itii.  1S(!!I,  in  the  names  of  John  R. 
Livingston  and  Robert  J.  Livingston,  both  of  Xew  York. 
Builder,  Charles  Brown.  The  dimensions  were,  "length  1-4 
feet,  breadth  21  feet,  depth  ('.  feet  S  inches,  and  of  103  93/11.') 
tons;  square-sterned  steamboat,  has  a  round  tuck,  no  quarter 
galleries,  and  an  eagle  figure-head." 

The  vessel  began  her  seivice  on  -lune  8tli,  1809,  and  made 
the  trip  from  Xew  York  to  Amboy  in  4  hours.  Landings  were 
made  at  Elizabethtown,  .Vinboy  and  X^evv  Brunswick.  The 
passenger  fare  was  4  shillings  to  the  former  landing,  8  sliill- 
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iugs  to  Aiiibo.y,  and  12  shilliugs  to  New  Bnuiswick.  Three 
roiiucl  trips  were  made  a  week.  This  vessel  was  uot  so  large 
as  the  "Clermont,"  but  had  some  improvements  in  construction 
and  fittings  over  the  latter,  and  cost  twentj'-six  thousand 
dollars.  She  was  on  this  route  as  late  as  1818,  for  in  that 
year  it  is  found  the  front  head  of  the  boiler  blew  out  from 
weakness  of  the  braces  and  si-alded  the  engineer  so  badly 
that  he  died  from  his  Injuries.  Tliis  is  the  vessel  that  Aaron 
Ogden  tried  to  drive,  in  1S14,  from  the  waters  of  New  Jersey 
by  legal  proceedings,  because  Fulton  and  his  associates  would 
not  permit  him  to  run  his  steamboat  in  New  York  waters. 
The  monopoly  also  had  the  "Olive  Branch,"  in  1818,  on  this 
route,  a  vessel  larger  than  the  "Raritan."  She  run  here 
until  1822,  when  taken  to  the  Hudson  River  for  service. 

One  of  the  through  stage  lines  advertised  as  follows  re- 
garding the  steamboats  of  this  period:  "The  steamboat,  or 
rather  "smoak"  boat  advertises  to  travel  more  expeditiously 
than  any  line  except  the  mail.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to 
inform  the  public  that  they  leave  New  York  before  we  do,  and 
do  not  arrive  in  Philadelphia  until  our  passengers  have  had 
a  comfortable  refreshment,  if  then;  and  the  fare  and  the  ex- 
penses on  the  road  are  nearly  double  to  ours.  We  do  not 
do  this  to  injure  their  establishment,  only  to  make  them  sficlc 
to  the  tnttlt." 

Another  advertiser  tries  the  poetical  strain: 
"Since  steamboats  are  no  more  the  rage. 
We'll  introduce  our  new  mail  stage; 
As  going  by  steam  is  out  of  date, 
I'ray  take  your  seats  ere  'tis  too  late." 

Wonder  what  tliat  stage  owner  would  tliink  of  the  trolley 
cars  of  this  period?  AA'e  just  begin  at  this  late  day  to  think 
steam  is  out  of  date  in  some  ajiplications. 

The  steamboat  "Atalanta,''  belonging  to  Aaron  Ogden, 
ran  to  Eli7.abethto\\n,  in  connection  with  a  line  of  stages  to 
Philadelphia,  as  an  opposition  ]i)ie,  for  a  few  years. 

In  1818,  Thomas  Gibbr)ns  entered  the  field  with  the  "Bel- 
lona"  and  the  "Atalanta."  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  began  his  steamboat  career.  He  had  for  several 
years  before  this  been  running  small  sailing  A'essels,  called 
periaugers,  between  New  Yoi-k  and  Staten  Island  on  his  own 
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accouut.  The  lii'st  peiiauger  enrolled  at  New  York  in  the 
name  of  Cornelius  A'anderbilt  was  the  "Dread,"  on  January 
:24th,  ISIG,  of  49'xU'5x4'4.  Builder,  James  Day  ,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.  The  next  was  the  "Governor  Wolcott,"  in  July,  1817,  be- 
ing 49'xi;>'x4',  by  the  same  builder;  and  the  "General  Arm- 
strong," on  July  1st,  1818,  by  the  same  builder,  with  dimen- 
sions of  50'xl3'x4'G. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  made  captain  of  the  "Bellona," 
and  subsequently  was  superintendent  of  the  line  until  Gibbons 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  line  to  the  Stevens  brothers. 
I  Hiring  the  early  days  of  the  opxiosition.  Gibbons,  to  get  around 
an  injunction  that  was  placed  on  his  boats  running  in  New 
York  waters,  run  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Kills,"  and  there 
exchanged  passengers  to  a  ferryboat  that  ran  from  New  York 
to  Staten  Island.  He  was  enjoined  at  a  later  date,  and  his 
boats  now  made  laiulings  at  the  Hackensack  bridge,  just  west 
of  Jersey-  City  Heights,  his  passengers  from  New  Brunswick 
and  way  landings  being  transferred  to  stages  that  ran  to 
I'aidus  Hook  ferry,  to  New  York.  These  makeshifts  did  not 
last  very  long  at  any  one  time.  At  one  time  he  got  so  bold 
as  to  run  direct  to  New  York  City,  but  that  was  soon  stopped. 
All  this  time  the  main  law  suit  was  moving  on,  and  it  kept  the 
opposition  thinking  all  the  time  how  to  land  their  passengers 
in  New  York  City  with  the  least  inconvenience.  Vanderbilt 
with  his  perseverance  and  dash,  and  Gibbons  with  his  dogged 
obstinacy,  made  a  pretty  hard  pair  to  overcome  as  an  opposi- 
tion. In  1820,  they  announced:  "The  Old  Union  line  via  New 
Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  Bristol,  35  miles  land 
carriage.  Fare  through,  |.5.00.  The  Vice-1'resident's  steam- 
boat 'Nautilus,'  will  leave  New  York  every  day — Sundays 
excepted — from  Wliiteliall  wliaif  at  11  a.  m.,  for  Staten  Island. 
From  here  the  jiassengers  will  In;  received  into  the  superior 
and  fast-sailing  steamboat  'Bellona,'  Captain  Vanderbilt,  for 
New  Brunswick,  from  whence  in  post  chaises  to  Trenton, 
where  they  lodge,  and  arrive  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  commodious  and  fast-sailing  steamboat 
'Philadelphia,'  Capt.  Jenkins,  in  time  to  take  the  Old  Union 
line  Baltimore  steamboat." 

John  Stevens  had  all  this  time  been  running  the  "Phenix," 
and  later  the  "Philadelphia,"  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  in  connec- 
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tiou  with  tlR'  "Ixaritan,"  and  latev  tlie  "Olive  Bmiidi,"  but  in 
1820  the  Old  Union  line  formed,  and  Gibbons'  line  to  Raiitan 
River,  niakins'  connections  tln-ongli  the  stage  line  to  Trenton 
with  the  "riiiladelphia"  of  ^^tevens'  line.  The  connecting 
stage  lines  were  a  part  of  the  Old  I?nion  line.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  ifonopoly  and  Stevens"  connection  had  been 
broken.  The  "Olive  Branch"  now  run  in  connection  with 
the  '"Etna"  and  Ihe  "Pennsylvania"  on  the  Delaware  River 
as  the  Columbian  Steamboat  line,  and  a  merry  war  was  in- 
augurated that  continued  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  Old 
line.  There  was  toward  the  last  another  opposition  line  in 
the  fray,  to  make  it  more  interesting.  Whether  that  was 
a  (Jibbons  and  ^'anderbilt  move  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
Ihe  Old  liiu'  there  is  no  telling.  \'anderbilt  was  good  at  it 
in  later  years.  The  principal  lines  were  both  backed  by  men 
of  ample  capital  for  the  euterjirise,  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  to  drive  off  all  opposition,  but  they 
all  fought  with  a  grim  determinati(Ui  to  the  end. 

^Vfter  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  T'nited 
Statt"S  in  1824,  tlie  service  on  both  rivers  was  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  more  modern  and  larger  vessels,  so  that 
when  the  (iibbous'  interest  was  acquired  by  the  Stevens  broth- 
ers they  had  a  good  fleet  of  vessels  for  the  service  at  that 
day.  Gibbons  had  built  the  "Thistle"  in  1824  and  the  "Swan" 
in  1826. 

After  Gibbons  had  withdrawn  fr(uu  the  line,  A'anderbilt, 
in  1820,  placed  an  opposition  boat  on  the  Xew  Brunswick 
route  named  "('itizen,"  against  the  Old  Union  Hue,  and  gave 
(hem  a  lively  time  for  a  year,  cutting  down  the  through  fare 
fi-om  .fi.OO  to  ■|2.()(),  that  was  met  by  the  regular  line  at  -11.25. 
He  advertised  at  the  time:  "Travelers  by  the  Despatch  line 
can  be  comfortably  accommodated,  avoiding  the  ])ressnre  of 
u  ci-owd  of  ten-shilling  passengers."  This  is  altogether  prob- 
al)le  the  first  of  his  steamboat  enterprises  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  now  thirty-five  years  of  age.  About  18;!0  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  steamlxial  "Bellona,"  that  he  command- 
ed while  in  the  ( >ld  Union  line.  Tlie  model  of  this  vessel  is  in 
one  (if  the  offices  of  the  (hand  Central  depot  of  the  Xew  York 
Centi-al  R.  R.  Company  at  Xew  York  City.  The  vessel  was 
102  feet  over  all.  22  feet  11  inches  beam  and  7  feet  hold, 
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Amboy  had  beeu  used  as  a  terminal  by  noue  of  Hie 
lines  permanently  up  to  1830,  except  the  Monopoly  line  used 
it  for  a  short  time  as  a  trial  for  an  advantage  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  outsiders.  Then  they  made  their  conneciions 
by  the  way  of  Bordeutown. 

The  Union  line,  that  had  obtained  control  of  all  opposi- 
tion lines  in  1830,  was  merged  into  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
R.  E.  Company  soon  after  its  organization.  Tlie  laihoad  was 
opened  for  travel  in  1832,  but  prior  to  this  the  boats  had 
been  running  to  Amboy.  Subsequently,  the  "Independence," 
that  had  been  in  the  i»assenger  business  on  the  Hudson  River, 
was  bought  and  rebuilt  for  this  route,  and  was  followed  by 
the  "Xew  Philadelphia"  for  a  time.  This  latter  vessel  was 
the  one  Robert  L.  Stevens  made  so  many  experiments  on, 
both  with  hull  and  engine.  There  was  also  the  "Xapoleon," 
a  boat  of  130  feet  keel,  that  during  her  Avliole  careeV  was 
always  in  the  thick  of  a  tumidt  of  opposition.  The  owners 
always  seemed  to  be  looking  for  business;  and  generally 
found  it. 

The  "Antelope"  commenced  running  to  Xew  Brunswick 
in  August,  1817,  and  at  a  later  date,  having  been  sold  and 
sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  her  original  owners  had  the  "Rein- 
deer" built  for  the  New  York  and  Raritan  River  service. 
She  run  here  but  a  few  trips,  and  for  a  few  months  from 
ZSx'w  York  to  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  during  the  next  year  \\'as 
on  the  Hudson  River,  where  she  remained  until  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Dui-ing  the  early  fifties  the  "Trenton"  left  New  York  at 
10  a.  m.  for  Amboy,  cars  to  Bordentowu,  thence  by  ''Richard 
Stockton"  to  Philadelphia.  Express  service  by  "John  I'otter" 
at  2  p.  m.  for  Amboy,  thence  to  Camden  by  rail.  Through 
fare,  |3.00. 

The  ''John  Neilson,"  built  in  181!),  by  the  Stevens  brothers, 
also  run  to  Amboy  and  New  Brunswick.  This  boat  was  an 
exx)eriment  for  the  pni-jiose  of  testing  by  blowing  engines 
to  drive  a  current  of  air  in  two  channels  under  the  hull  of 
the  vessel,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  tlie  frictional  surface  of 
the  wetted  skin  of  tlie  hull,  lessen  the  draft  of  waler,  and  1o 
increase  the  speed.  The  stern  of  the  vessel  was  built  similar 
to  that  of  a  scow.     The  effect  of  driving  the  air  under  the  hull 
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wLik'  uiuk'i-  way,  with  the'  bad  model  of  ihe  vessel,  was  io 
make  a  !j;i-e;il  swell  and  comniotiou  of  the  water  and  to 
cause  the  M-ashing-  of  small  boals  on  shore  and  throwing  of 
high  wa-ies  over  the  ends  of  the  jiiers,  so  great  was  the 
force  imparted  to  the  water.  It  is  believed  the  shape  of  the 
-vessel  under  water  was  responsible  for  part  of  this  commo- 
tion. No  permanent  benefit  seems  to  have  been  gained  from 
this  experiment.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  has  been  in  service 
for  many  years  as  an  excursion  barge. 

In  1852,  the  "Richard  t-itockton"'  was  built  by  the  Harlan 
&  Hollingworth  Co.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  iron-hull 
river  steamboats  of  large  size,  l^he  had  a  beam  engine  48"xl2'. 
After  running  for  a  time  on  the  Delaware  end  of  the  line  was 
brought  around  to  run  to  Amboy,  being  the  property  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  Comjiany.  This  vessel  run  here 
for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  more  than  average  high 
speed.  Her  paddle  wheels  were  of  iron,  Avith  iron  buckets 
about  1-3  feet  long.  About  1875  the  vessel  was  placed  in 
the  excursion  business,  for  the  passenger  line  to  Amboy  had 
now  been  withdrawn.  In  1803,  the  vessel  was  given  in  part 
payment  for  a  vessel  built  by  John  Dialogue,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
for  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Comjiany. 

In  18C5,  the  "W^illiam  Cook"  was  built  and  fitted  with 
the  ''John  Neilson's"  engine.  This  vessel  was  constructed 
expressly  for  the  Long  Branch  service,  and  was  intended  to 
be  of  high  speed,  but  it  is  doublful  if,  in  the  long  run,  she  ob- 
tained as  good  an  average  as  the  "Richard  >8tockton."  The 
frame  of  this  vessel  Avas  of  very  light  timber.  About  187-4 
she  was  sold  to  Thomas  Cornell  for  a  milk  route  from 
Rondout,  and  was  Avorn  out  in  that  service.  The  "Trenton" 
was  retired  in  (October,  18(15,  and  "John  Xeilsfui"  in  November, 
1SG5. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  Company  and  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal  Company  both  received  their  charters  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  February  llh,  1830,  and  were 
at  first  controlled  by  rival  interests.  Prior  to  the  foruiation 
of  these  com])anies  and  during  the  ]>ublic  discussion  of  the 
prospective  building  of  the  r-ailroad  and  1he  canal  across 
the  State,  the  canal  interests  were  aided  by  the  People's  line 
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as  well  as  oWwv  opposition  lines  of  steamboats  on  the  Dela- 
ware Elver,  on  account  of  the  railroad  interests  being  in  the 
same  hands  as  controlled  the  Union  line  of  steamboats  on 
the  Delaware  Eiver.  AA'hen  the  promoters  of  the  railroad 
showed  a  bold  front  and  a  purpose  to  obtain  a  charter  to 
construct  the  road,  the  opposition  raised  the  cry  of  ''a  monop- 
oly in  transportation  across  the  State"  held  by  the  Union 
line.  But  this  soon  died  out,  and  the  companies  were  sub- 
sequently united  under  tlie  so-called  "Marriage  Act"  of  Feb- 
ruary inth,  1831. 

The  canal  charter  was  for  a  ])eriod  of  fifty  years,  and 
contained  a  provision  "that  no  canal  should  be  constructed 
within  ftve  miles  of  the  canal  and  feeder  without  the  consent 
of  the  company."  There  was  also  a  provision  in  the  railroad 
charter,  that  was  for  thirty  years,  "that  the  State  should  not 
authorize  the  construction  of  any  other  railroad  across  the 
State  from  Kew  York  to  Philadelphia  which  shall  commence 
and  terminate  within  three  miles  of  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  road  authorized  by  this  act."  This 
monopoly  or  exclusive  x^rivilege  was  not  included  in  the  orig- 
inal charter  granted  in  1830  to  the  railroad,  but  was  subse- 
quently obtained  when  the  State  became  interested  in  the 
railroad,  and  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
corporation  to  pay  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  State  ten  cents  for 
each  passenger  passing  over  the  State  on  their  railroad,  and 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  for  all  merchandise  transported  by  them. 
These  charges  were  not  to  be  paid  until  the  railroad  was 
earning  dividends  on  its  operation.  The  State  thus  became 
an  interested  party  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  railroad 
that  was  for  several  years  an  important  link  in  passenger  and 
freight  transportation  between  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia on  the  south,  and  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States 
on  the  north.  Its  income  from  all  foreigners  (residents  of 
other  States)  passing  over  the  road,  through  the  excessive 
passenger  rates  charged,  as  well  as  the  high  freight  charges 
demanded  by  the  railroad,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
for  the  State  Treasury  for  a  long  period  of  years.  For 
many  years  the  power  of  these  companies  in  the  politics  of 
the  State  was  a  matter  of  national  reputation.  Fulton's 
monopoly  of  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
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:il)]i(':ir  Id  luive  }H'vn  more  equitable  than  the  privih'ge  granted 
Ic)  (Ills  railroad  a<-ross  tlie  land  of  the  State. 

Tlie  railroad  was  comph'ted  from  South  Ani))oy  to  Bor- 
(h-iilo\vn  ill  December,  18:32,  and  to  ('amden  in  18:5-1.  The 
canal  Mas  iM.impleled  in  18:J8. 

The  tirst  board  of  directors  of  (lie  (Jamden  and  Amboy 
li.  K.  ('omjiany  included  Robert  L.  Stevens  and  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  of  Hobol^en,  X.  J.;  J.  H.  Sloan,  of  Camden;  Abraham 
lliown,  of  Mount  Holly;  William  McKnight,  of  Bordentown; 
William  I.  AN'atson.  of  Philadelphia;  and  Benj.  Fish,  of 
Trenlon.  Those  of  the  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal  Company 
were  -lames  Xeilson,  of  New  Brunswick;  James  Parker,  of 
Perlli  Amboy;  A\'illiam  Halstead,  of  Trenton;  (I.  D.  Wall 
and  dames  M(dlvaine,  of  Burlington;  James  S.  Green,  of 
Pi-inceton;  ^^■ith  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  as  President. 

Piior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original  charter  of  the 
railroad  they  obtained  an  extension  of  their  original  grant 
to  January  1st,  18011.  In  18(>7,  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  and 
Ti-ans](ortation  ('onipany,  running  from  Jersey  City  to  Tren- 
iou,  was  cons(didated  with  the  above  comjianies  under  the 
lith'  of  "The  United  N.  J.  R.  R.  and  Canal  Co.,"  and  in  May, 
1S71,  the  railroad  and  canal  were  all  leased  to  the  I'ennsyl- 
vania  R.  R.  Co.  for  009  years.  These  original  companies  were 
almost  wholly  owned  and  controlled  by  residents  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  last  passenger  service  by  boat  to  South  Amboy  was 
by  the  'A\'illiam  Cook,'"  making  one  trip  daily  in  connection 
with  a  way  train  to  Philadelphia  as  late  as  July,  1872.  The 
"John  Potter"  and  the  "Joseph  Belknap''  run  as  passenger 
and  freiglit  boats,  and  the  "Transport,''  ''Amboy,"  and  ''Xew 
Philadelj)hia"  as  freiglit  boats. 

There  were  several  lai'ge  side-wheel  tow  boats  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  Co.,  at  this  period,  that  were  built 
f-x)iressly  juost  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  freight 
liarges  and  <:'arrying  freight  themselves,  and  among  the  fleet 
were  the  "J'rinceton,"  "Bordentown,"  "Weehawken,"  and  "New 
Philadelphia."  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  A'essels 
were  the  enormous  wheel  houses  they  had,  in  fact,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  "Princeton''  was  all  a  wheel  house,  her  water 
wheels  being  each  40  feet  in  diameter.      These  boats  were 
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about  180  feet  long,  and  had  beam  engines,  54  iuebes  by  10 
feet,  excepting  the  "Princeton." 

Of  late  years  thei-e  has  been  running  to  New  Brunswick 
the  "CI.  T.  Olyphant,"  and  in  1877  the  "Wyoming,"  that  bad 
formerly  run  to  Elizabethport  in  connection  with  the  New 
Jersey  Central  B.  K.  This  boat  was  laid  aside  in  1880  and  the 
engine  placed  in  a  new  hull  named  "New  Brunswick."  The 
latter  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Raritan  River  on 
August  7tb,  1002. 

KEYPORT. 

The  communication  between  New  York  and  Keyport  by 
steamboat  was  opened  in  ]83(;,  by  the  steamboat  "Monmouth," 
belonging  to  the  Steamboat  Company  of  Middletown  Point, 
built  in  that  year  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Rogers,  Brown  &  Cully, 
who  built  the  steamship  "Natchez"  about  that  time.  The  "Mon- 
mouth" was  121:'xl8'C)x8'7,  and  fitted  with  a  square  engine.  The 
vessel  run  here  for  a  few  years  and  was  followed  by  the 
"Hope,"  a  smaller  vessel  with  same  type  of  engine,  then  by 
the  "Rockland,"  built  in  1830,  and  in  1848  by  tlie  "Joseph  E. 
Coffee"  for  about  two  years.  Afterwards,  the  "John  Hart," 
the  "Ocean  Wave,"  and  the  "Golden  Gate"  run  at  various 
periods  until  185?>  or  1854.  The  "Cliingarora,"  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  run  on  this  route  u[)  to  1850,  was  in  service  here 
for  a  time,  was  then  sent  south,  where  she  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  was  sold  in  March,  1851,  to  run  between  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans.  The  engine  was  brought  to  New  York  and  put  in  the 
"Keyport"  when  built  in  1853.  At  this  time  Keyport  began 
to  develop  mainly  through  the  construction  of  the  Florence 
&  Kej'port  plank  road:  and  another  important  factor  was  the 
monopoly  held  by  the  Camden  &  Amboy  R.  R.  Co.,  of  the  rail- 
road transportation  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1853,  the  Keyport  &  ^Middletown  Steamboat  Co.  was  or- 
ganized, and  during  that  year  the  "Keyport"  was  constructed 
for  them  at  that  place.  This  vessel  run  here  until  chartered 
for  a  despatch  boat  on  the  Potomac  River,  in  18C2,  by  the  Army 
Department,  and  was  shortly  after  sold  to  the  Potomac  Steam- 
boat Co.,  who  had  her  under  charter  several  times  during  the 
Civil  War.  Subsequently,  the  vessel  was  brought  back  to  New 
York  waters,  and  in  1885  her  name  was  changed  to  "James  T. 
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Brett,"  and  for  maiij'  years  has  been  running  on  the  lower 
Hudson.  The  "Kevport"  commenced  running-  in  1853,  and 
with  the  "John  Hart''  and  the  "Eagle"  for  a  time,  there  were 
ample  accommodations  for  the  landing,  with  three  boats  daily, 
during  which  time  passenger  fare  fell  to  as  low  as  twelve  and 
one-half  cents.  The  "Armenia"  run  a  portion  of  this  season  as 
a  morning  boat  from  New  York  by  the  way  of  the  "Kills." 

In  1862,  the  "Matteawan"  was  built  for  the  same  company 
and  continued  on  the  route  until  1880,  when  sold  to  J.  H. 
Starin,  when  the  old  company  retired  from  business,  as  the 
railroad  had  cut  into  the  business  so  much.  The  "Minnie  Cor- 
nell" was  built  during  the  same  year  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  for 
Joseph  Cornell,  of  Kondout,  N.  Y.,  and  fitted  with  an  engine 
taken  from  the  "New  Champion,"  that  had  been  on  the  Hudson 
River.  This  vessel  run  on  the  route  until  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Keyport,  on  March  27th,  1893.  Since  then  the  "Magenta"  has 
served  the  route  for  a  portion  of  the  time. 

After  the  "Keyport"  went  to  the  Potomac  River,  and  be- 
fore the  "Matteawan"  Avas  completed,  the  "D.  R.  Martin"  and 
the  "T.  Y.  Arrowsmith,"  at  different  times,  filled  her  place. 
The  "Keyport"  and  the  "Matteawan"  were  both,  when  on  this 
route,  very  able  boats,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  was  any 
steamboat  during  the  period  they  run  through  the  Narrows 
that  was  able  to  cope  with  them,  unless  it  might  have  been  at 
one  time  the  "William  Cook,"  or  the  "Jesse  Hoyt." 

There  has  been  running  from  Matteawan,  that  is  a  short 
distance  from  Keyport,  a  line  of  freight  propellers  for  many 
years. 

"Keyport,"  184'x28'6xS';  beam  engine,  40"xl2'. 

"Matteawan,"  206'x27'8xl0';  beam  engine,  44"xl2'. 

"D.  R.  Martin,"  207'x31'x9';  beam  engine,  53"xlO'. 

"T.  V.  Arrowsmith,"  201'x28'Gx8'7;  beam  engine,  44"xl0'. 


SANDY  HOOK  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  present  line  running  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands  was 
the  outcome  of  the  building  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay 
R.  R.,  or,  as  later  known,  the  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R.  This 
road  was  started  in  18C0,  by  the  construction  of  five  miles  of 
the  road  from  Port  Monmouth,  on  the  shore  of  Sandy  Hook 
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Bay,  about  midway  between  Keypoit  and  the  Higlilands.  Be- 
fore tlie  eonsti-uctiou  of  the  railroad,  a  wharf  had  been  built 
at  Port  Moumouth,  and  a  steamboat  named  the  '"Easle,"  and 
a  propeller  named  the  "Argus"  had  run  to  New  York.  After 
the  railroad  had  begun  operations,  the  "Alice  Price,"  that  had 
been  running  to  B.ed  Bank,  was  run  in  connection  with  the 
railroad  to  New  York  until  September  of  that  year,  when  the 
"Taminend"  took  her  place  until  the  following  summer;  then 
the  "Xaushon,"  followed  by  the  "Aurora,"  continued  the  ser- 
vice until  the  "Thomas  Collyer "  x  "Antelo])e,"  and  later 
"Twilight,"  began  running  on  the  route  that  ended  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  18ti2.  In  lS(i3,  the  "Jesse  Hoyt,"  that 
had  just  come  from  the  New  York  and  CHen  Cove  route  and 
had  her  name  changed  to  "J.  I).  Beers,"  and  shortly  after 
changed  to  the  original  name,  commenced  running  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  termini  of  the  railroad  to  Sandy  Hook,  had  as  consorts  on 
the  line,  at  various  times,  the  "Wyoming,"  the  "Magenta,"  the 
"Neversink,"  the  "Nelly  White,"  the  "Josephine,"  and  some 
others.  The  "Jesse  Hoyt"  was  one  of  the  few  boats  not  on  the 
Hudson  River  that  had  her  engine  placed  in  the  vessel  with 
the  shaft  forward  of  the  cylinder,  though  she  was  originally 
built  for  the  upper  Hudson  River  route.  In  18C2,  seventy-three 
miles  of  railroad  had  been  constructed  to  extend  from  the  Poit 
Monmouth  branch. 

In  18G-1,  the  Camden  &  Amboy  R.  R.  Company  still  having 
the  monopoly  in  carrying  passengers  and  freight  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  compelled  the  Raritan  &  Delaware  Bay 
R.  R.  Company  to  change  their  termini  from  New  York  to 
Brooklyn,  in  running  in  connection  with  through  trains  to 
Pliiladelphia.  The  fare  was  reduced  from  New  York  or  Brook- 
lyn to  Philadelphia  to  two  dollars  for  several  months.  The 
purpose  was  to  stop  the  boats  making  a  connection  to  the 
lower  New  Jersey  points.  But  the  boats  still  run  and  made  the 
connection  with  the  railroad. 

When  the  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R.  Company  was  or- 
ganized out  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  R.  R.  Company, 
in  1869,  and  had  purchased  the  Long  Branch  and  Sea  Shore 
R.  R.  from  the  Edwin  A.  Stevens  estate,  the  latter  road  was 
extended  from  Spermaceti  Cove  to  a  deep  water  termini  at 
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tlie  Horne  Slioc  on  Sandy  Hook.  The  original  owners  of  the 
Long  Blanch  and  Sea  Shore  E.  R.  had  built  and  run  the  "Will- 
iam (Jook,"  and  at  times  the  "Eichard  Stockton"  and  "Ei\cr 
(iueeu"  from  New  York  to  the  termini  of  the  railroad  for  about 
four  years  prior  to  its  sale. 

^^'heu  the  terminus  at  Sandy  Hook  was  ready  for  use  in 
June,  1870.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who  was  the  controlling  spirit  in 
the  Xarragansett  Steamship  (,'ompany,  and  was  one  of  the 
principals  in  its  organization,  and  was  the  means  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Fall  River  line  at  that  date,  had  the  "Plymouth 
Rock,"  "ifetropolis"  and  "Empire  State"  and  some  others  on 
his  hands  as  idle  boats.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
New  Jersey  Southern  R,  R.  Co.  to  cover  the  water  service  of 
the  route  and  fitted  out  the  "Plymouth  Rock"  in  elaborate 
style  for  the  iiassenger  travel,  and  razeed  the  upper  works 
f»f  the  "Metropolis"'  and  laid  tracks  on  her  deck  to  transfer 
freight  cars.  These  boats,  with  the  "Jesse  Hoyt"  and  the 
"Long  Branch"  x  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  performed  the  service 
under  the  Fisk  and  Gould  management  for  three  j'ears  and 
eight  months,  when  Fisk  having  died,  the  line  was  abandoned. 

From  early  in  1874  until  1879  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  and  Steamboat  line  was  operated  by  the  trustee  of  the 
first  mortgage  bondholders,  ex-Chancellor  P>enj.  AMlliamson, 
with  William  S.  Sneden  as  general  manager.  The  steamboats 
operated  during  this  period  were  the  "Jesse  Hoyt,"  continuous- 
ly, the  "River  Belle"  in  1871,  until  destroyed  by  fire  at  her 
dock  in  New  York  on  September  3d — the  hull  is  now  the  barge 
of  the  St.  John's  Guild,  of  New  York — the  "Jane  Moseley"  in 
1871  and  1875,  with  the  "Day  Star"  in  the  latter  year,  and  the 
"Crystal  Wave"  in  1875,  187(5  and  1878,  and  the  "Empire  State" 
in  1877.  The  "Jane  Moseley"  was  built  by  Lawrence  &  Poulks 
in  1873,  for  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  to  run  from  Greenport 
to  Newport  as  a  connecting  link  of  a  through  line  from  New 
York  to  the  Eastern  States,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  a  short 
time.  The  "River  Belle,"  the  "Day  Star"  and  the  "Crystal  Wave" 
belonged  to  the  American  Steamboat  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  L 
They  were  all  boats  of  over  200  feet  long,  good  accommoda- 
tions and  with  ample  engine  jjower.  The  "Plymouth  Rock" 
was  taken  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  September,  1880,  and  broken 
up  as  old  junk. 
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Aftei'  the  New  Jersey  f^oiitliern  R.  E.  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  K.  li.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  in  IST'.I,  tlie  lat- 
ter company  retitled  one  of  their  large  ferryboats,  (he  "Kill 
A'on  Kull,"  in  good  style,  to  run  on  the  Sandy  Hook  route. 
The  boat  proved  to  have  too  little  power  to  make  the  time  re- 
quired, and,  after  lunning  one  season,  was  -withdrawn.  This 
vessel  was  destroyed  by  lire  at  Elizabethport  March  3,  1S8D. 
The  "Cape  Charles,"  that  had  run  on  Delaware  Bay,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  railroad  from  Cape  Charles  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
the  "City  of  Richmond,''  that  had  seen  service  on  the  Delaware 
I^l^er,  ^^•as  inn  with  the  "Jesse  Hoy  t"  until  the  "St.  John,"  in 
1879,  was  chartered  and  subsequently  purchased  from  the 
Commercial  Navigation  Co.,  who  had  run  her  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  These  two  boats  continued  the  ser- 
vice until  the  "Monmouth"  was  built  in  1888,  when  the  "Jesse 
Hoyf  was  laid  aside,  and  during  the  next  year  the  company 
had  built  the  "Sandy  Hook"  as  a  consort  to  the  "Monmouth," 
since  which  time  the  two  fine  twin-screv\^  propellers,  the  "Mon- 
mouth" and  the  "Sandy  Hook,"  with  the  side-wheeler  "St. 
John,"  have  filled  the  water  service  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands, 
to  which  the  railroad  terminus  was  changed  in  18112.  A  new 
vessel  for  the  line  has  lately  been  placed  on  the  i-oute,  named 
"Asbury  Park,"  but  from  all  appearances  she  has  not  comc^  uji 
to  the  expectations  in  regard  to  speed  thus  far. 

The  "Jesse  Hoyt"  was  239'x29'7x9'2,  with  beam  engine, 
5C"xl2'.  The  "Jesse  Hoyt"  was  originally  219'x29'x9',  with  a 
beam  engine  4fi"xl2'. 

"St.  John's"  was  25()'xr!8'xll',  with  beam  engine  C(;"xl2'. 

"Monmouth,"  2C0'6x35'xl  i',  with  two  triple-exiiansifin  en- 
gines each;  cylinders  19"  and  30"  and  50"x30".  Vessel  and 
machinery  constructed  by  ^Vm.  Cramp  S.  &  E.  B.  Co. 

"Sandy  Hook,"  2G0'0x37''xll'3,  with  two  triple-expansion 
engines  each;  cylindei-s,  22"  and  35"  and  u5"x28".  ^'essel  and 
machinery  constructed  by  Harlan  &  Hollings worth  Co. 

After  the  railroad  teiminus  was  changed  from  Port  Mon- 
mouth to  Sandy  Hook,  the  residents  of  the  former  place  had 
at  times  a  small  steamboat  to  transport  their  freight  to  mar- 
ket, and  in  1880  a  side-wheel  boat  was  built  named  the  "Wm. 
V.  Wilson,"  for  the  service  which  was  maintained  to  a  few 
years  ago.    There  was  also  running  here  in  1870  a  small  stern- 
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wheeler  named  ''Oi-ient,"  built  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  in  1865, 
and  was  121'7x21'(ix5'8  deep,  with  two  higli-pi'essnre  engines, 
each  15  inches  b\-  5  feet. 


RED  BANK  AND  SHREWSBURY. 

The  first  steamboat  to  run  regularly  to  Red  Bank  after 
the  "David  iJrown"*  was  the  "Frank,"  built  by  James  P.  Al- 
laire in  1S:U.  She  eontinned  to  run  from  New  York  for  about 
three  years.  Then  the  "Osirris,"  built  in  1838  by  Bishop  & 
vSimonson  for  the  saine  ownei',  made  Red  Bank  her  landing. 
She  also  run  to  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  IMoumouth  Iron  Works  was  opened  in  March,  1815, 
by  Shippan  &  IMcMurtrie,  of  New  York  (Mty,  to  manufacture 
stove  castings  from  the  bog-ore  in  the  vicinity.  In  1822,  J.  P. 
Allaire  bought  this  furnace  that  was  located  near  the  present 
town  of  Allaire,  N.  J.,  and  in  1828  he  was  the  principal  or- 
ganizer of  the  Howell  Works  Co.,  where  was  manufactured 
hollow  ironware,  sadirons  and  other  cast-iron  wares  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and  in  1831  had  400  men  employed  at  these 
works.  Three  years  after  the  organization  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Allaire  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 
It  was  successful  as  a  furnace  until  about  1810,  when  an- 
thracite iron  began  to  be  successfully  made,  but  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  works  were  run  until  1850.  The  steamboats 
were  employed  in  transporting  the  manufactured  product  from 
the  works  to  New  York.  The  "Osirris"  run  until  1812,  when 
the  "Orus"  was  built  for  the  same  owner.  The  latter  vessel 
was  larger,  being  135'x21'x7'8,  with  two  beam  engines,  each 
of  25  inches  cylinder  by  8  feet  stroke.  This  vessel  run  to  Red 
Bank  until  1850,  when  sold  to  parties  who  sent  her  to  the 
Chagres  River  before  the  building  of  the  Panama  railroad  and 
the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California.  There  was  also 
in  the  early  forties  the  "Frank,"  from  the  Hudson  River,  and  of 
about  the  same  size  of  the  "Orus,"  being  run  in  the  same  in- 
terest as  the  other  steamboat  on  the  route. 

The  "Edwin  Lewis"  was  an  opposition  boat,  while  the 
"Orus"  still  was  running  on  the  route  to  Shrewsbury  River, 
and  was  serving  the  route  as  late  as  1855.       In  1853  the 

*  See   "  David   Brown"  in  Coastwise  Steamere. 
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"Thomas  Hunt,"  tlieu  a  new  boat  and  larger  than  any  that  had 
preceded  her  on  the  line,  except  the  "Contideuce"  that  was 
run  to  Red  ]>ank  the  previous  season,  but  found  to  draw  too 
much  water  for  the  ShreAvsburj  River,  and  the  "Thomas  G. 
Haight,"  a  smaller  boat,  and  the  "James  Christopher,"  of  about 
the  same  size,  the  latter  being  145'x25'x7'(>,  with  a  beam  en- 
gine 28  inclies  by  8  feet  stroke.  This  latter  vessel  was  subse- 
quently known  as  tlie  "Long  Branch,"  and  was  chartered  by 
the  Quartermaster's  department  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil 
\\'ar  from  George  H.  Power,  and  left  her  bones  on  one  of  the 
Southern  risers.  The  "Ocean  Wave"  and  the  "Golden  Gate" 
were  two  more  of  the  liglit-draft  boats  that  run  here  prior  to 
18GU,  and  were  a  few  feet  shorter  than  the  "Hunt,"  but  with 
much  less  power.  The  "Alice  0.  Price"  was  also  one  of  the 
early  boats  on  the  route.  The  "Alice  C  Price"  and  the 
"Thomas  G.  Haight"  were  sold  at  auction  in  1855,  the  former 
for  110,620,  and  the  latter  for  .f  13,600  to  a  company  for  use 
on  the  Potomac  River.  From  1856  to  1858  there  was  frequent 
communication  with  the  Metropolis,  and  complaint  could  not 
be  made  about  excessive  rates  of  fare,  for  they  were  as  low 
as  twelve  and  one-lialf  cents,  and  for  months  at  a  time  twenty- 
five  cents  was  the  ruling  rate  on  these  lines.  There  was  plenty 
of  life  tlien  on  the  bay  to  the  Hook. 

In  1858,  the  "Highland  Light"  was  built  for  this  route,  and 
was  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  "Thomas  Hunt,"  the  former 
having-  an  engine  .38"xl0',  and  the  latter  one  of  36"xll'.  The 
"Highland  Light"  was  under  charter  to  the  War  department 
during  part  of  the  Civil  War  at  |350  per  day,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  strife  another  charter  at  |150  per  day.  The  vessel 
remained  in  Southern  waters,  and  was  employed  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  until  1894,  when  laid  aside  from  further  use.  The 
"Thomas  Hunt,"  after  running  on  almost  every  route  within  a 
short  distance  of  New  York,  has  found  her  way  into  Starin's 
excursion  fleet,  under  the  name  of  "Valley  Girl."  The  "Meta" 
was  also  on  the  route  for  a  time  during  the  early  sixties. 

In  1866,  the  "Sea  Bird"  was  constructed  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  Merchants'  Steamboat  Co.  for  the  Red  Bank  route,  and 
is  the  largest  steamboat  that  has  run  to  Ihat  landing.  It  is 
187'x30'x8',  with  a  beam  engine  12"xl0'.  The  vessel  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  Are  on  May  5th,  1867,  was  rebuilt  and  on  the 
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route  again  in  July  following,  the  "Nelly  White"  taking  her 
place  in  the  interval.  The  "Helen"  was  built  for  the  same  par- 
ties in  18G2,  but  was  a  much  smaller  vessel,  and  run  until  the 
".^Ibertina"  was  built  in  1882.  The  ''Albertina"  was  originally 
105  feet  long,  but  subsequently  was  lengthened;  has  a  beam 
engine  38"xl0',  and  with  the  "Sea  ]5ird"  has  tilled  the  wants 
of  the  line  for  several  years. 

The  shifting  nature  of  the  sand  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  by  any  but  very  light-draft 
steamboats,  and  these  must  time  their  arrivals  and  departures 
by  the  condition  of  the  tide.  Since  1871  Congress  has  appro- 
priated about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
improvement  of  the  channels,  that  has  been  expended  mainly 
for  dredging. 

Tlie  first  steamboat  we  find  to  the  South  River  v^'as  the 
"Franklin,"  that  run  from  New  York  to  Shrewsbury  near 
"Long  IJi'auch"  in  1819  for  a  short  time,  three  times  a  week 
stoiiping  a  I  Fort  I'ianiond  in  New  York  Bay.  Passenger  fare 
8  sh.  This  branch  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  steamboat 
line  f<ir  many  years  after,  probably  on  account  of  Allaire's  line 
of  steamboats  filling  all  the  need  for  communication  by  water 
for  that  section  of  the  State. 

There  was  no  steamboat  running  here  until  the  ''Edwin 
Lewis,"  about  1848.  This  was  a  snuTll  vessel  of  only  121  feet 
in  length,  like  unto  (uie  of  our  harbor  tugs,  with  very  large 
]»ower  for  her  size  of  hull,  having  a  square  engine  29  inches  by 
8  feet  stroke.  They  made  it  lively  very  often  for  the  Red  Bank 
boats  in  those  days,  as  there  was  plenty  of  opposition  on  hand 
at  frecpient  inter\als.  She  run  there  for  several  years.  The 
"J.  (}.  t'hristopher"  also  run  up  the  South  branch. 

After  the  com])]etion  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R., 
or  as  then  known  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  R.  R.,  to  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1862,  there  were  no  steamboats 
running  to  the  South  River  for  many  years.  It  was  not  until 
1883,  when  the  "Wilber  A.  Heisley,"  a  stern-wheeler  of  the 
Western  river  ty]ie,  was  consti'ucted  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
compaivy  composed  of  i-esidents  in  the  immedialc  vicinity  of 
the  Shi-ewsbury  River.  The  vessel  was  185  feet  over  all,  155 
feet  keel,  and  was  fitted  witli  two  high-pressure  engines,  built 
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by  James  Eees  &  Sous,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  haviug  cyliuders 
each  18  inches  diameter  aud  8  feet  stroke.  Tlie  stern-wheel 
was  24  feet  diameter,  with  buelcets  25  feet  1  inches  long.  There 
was  fitted  to  furnish  steam  a  water-tube  boiler,  built  bv 
Charles  Ward,  of  Charleston,  W.  \a.  This  vessel  run  to  the 
Shrewsbury  River  for  a  year  or  more,  and  haviug  proved  an 
expensive  boat  to  run,  the  company  closed  up  the  business  and 
the  vessel  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale.  Her  name  was  now 
changed  to  "City  of  Long  Branch."  The  vessel  run  again  for 
about  two  more  seasons  to  sanu;  points,  and  after  an  interval 
of  a  few  years  was  placed  in  service  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  towns  on  the  upper  Delawaie  River.  She  was  afterwards 
chartered  for  a  year  by  a  wrecking  company  searching  for  a 
British  treasure  sliip  in  the  Delaware  River.  In  18!)2,  she  was 
sold  to  parties  in  North  Carolina,  and  on  November  .3d,  of  that 
year,  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  on  the  Roanoke  River.  This 
was  the  largest  stern-wheeler  that  had  been  on  the  Xortli  At- 
lantic Coast.  The  "Helen"  was  at  one  time  a  stern-wlieeler, 
or  partly  so;  and  then  there  was  a  freight  boat  that  run  to 
I'ort  IMonmouth  prior  to  ISTO,  but  these  were  smaller  vessels. 

After  the  '"City  of  Long  Piranch"  was  withdrawn,  a  side- 
wheel  '^'essel  was  built  for  parties  owning  summer  residences 
on  the  river,  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  named  "Shrewsbury."  This 
vessel  was  lGl'x2r)'6xT'<),  and  fitted  with  an  inclined  com- 
pound engine  having  cylinders  2."5  inches  and  44  iuclu'S  by  (> 
feet  stroke.  This  was  a  well-built  and  serviceable  vessel  for 
the  route,  but  was  another  expensive  one  to  run,  pretty  niucli 
the  entire  hold  of  tin?  vessel  being  tilled  with  machinery.  Not 
j)roving  a  success  on  the  route,  this  vessel  was  in  operation  but 
one  season,  and  after  being  laid  up  for  several  months  was 
sold  for  service  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  she  has  since  re- 
mained under  the  name  of  "New  York."  One  trouble  with  her 
operation  on  the  waters  of  the  South  River  consisted  in  the 
filling  of  the  tubes  of  her  surface  condenser  with  the  sand 
brought  in  by  the  water  of  condensation. 

The  present  "Patten  line"  is  the  develoinnent  of  an  in- 
terest Thomas  I'atteu  had  in  the  steamboat  "Pleasure  Bay," 
built  at  Xyack,  X.  Y.,  in  1890,  and  that  run  to  Long  Branch 
and  points  on  the  Sftutli  River.  Two  years  prior  to  this  the 
"Elberou"  had  been  built  at  Nyack  also,  for  the  Merchants' 
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Steamboat  Coiiiijaiiy,  (iwiiers  of  llie  Red  itaiik  liue,  ami  ruu  to 
Shrewsbury  and  laudiiij^s  on  tlie  i-iver.  This  boat  had  the  en- 
jiiiie  and  boihn'  of  the  "Helen,"  that  had  now  been  hiid  aside. 
An  opposition  now  bejian  between  the  two  lines  that  was 
tierce  and  determined  while  it  lasted,  during  a  period  covering 
nearly  two  years,  and  when  it  was  over  developed  the  purchase 
<)f  the  "Klberoji"  and  the  controlling  interest  in  the  "Pleasure 
]>ay,"  by  Thomas  I'atten,  and  subsequently  theformationof  the 
Sea  Bright  and  Pleasuie  Itay  Steam])oat  Company, with  a  capi- 
tal of  .f:;!0,()00.  In  ISti:'.,  the  "Mary  l>atten"  was  built  at  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  for  this  sauie  service,  and  has  proved  a  very  pro- 
titable  boat  for  the  company.  In  1804,  a  company  was  or- 
ganized of  residents  in  that  part  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the 
river,  who  had  a  vessel  constructed  at  Tompkin's  Cove,  N.  Y., 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  "Pleasure  Bay,"  and  named  "Little 
Siher,''  and  after  this  steamboat  was  j>laced  on  the  route 
there  was  a  war  of  rates  and  all  other  factors  that  accompany 
an  opposition  line,  that  would  have  done  justice  to  some  of  the 
earlier  contests  witli  similar  weapons,  and  at  its  ending  in 
about  two  seasons  the  Patten  line  owners  were  found  in  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  opposition  company.  So 
the  Patten  line  owns  at  this  time  the  steamboats  "Pleasure 
Bay,"  the  "Elberon,"  the  "Mary  Patten,"  the  "Little  Silver," 
and  Their  latest  and  l<\rgest  of  them  all,  the  "Thomas  Patten," 
and  controls  all  the  passenger  business  and  freight  by  water 
from  the  south  branch  of  the  Shrewsburv  River. 


DELAWARE   RIVER. 

The  first  experiuu^it  with  a  steam  vessel  in  this  country 
was  that  made  by  Jolin  Eitch,  in  3  787,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
as  detailed  on  another  jiage,  it  was  several  years  before  a 
I'.etter  steam  vessel  was  seen  on  the  river,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
such  progress  had  been  made  in  steam  navigation  that  the 
question  of  a  successful  steam  vessel  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 

The  "Phenix,"  built  by  John  Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  sent  around  to  Hie  Delaware  River  in  June,  1809,  is  alsr> 
mentioned  on  another  jiage.  There  is  a  handsome  oil  jiainting 
of  this  vessel  in  t1ie  gallery  of  the  late  E.  A.  Stevens,  at  Ho- 
boken. X.  J.,  where  the  name  iloses  Rogers  is  painted  in  bold 
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letters  across  the  paddle-bux,  this  beiug  a  custom  not  uucoiii- 
mou  in  the  early  days,  AAheu  the  name  of  the  captain  was  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  vessel  he  commanded.  This  Moses 
Rogers  was  at  a  later  date  the  captain  of  the  American  steam- 
ship "Savannah,"  that  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
steamers,  and  that  sailed  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  the  British 
Isles  and  Russia  in  1819.  After  the  "Phenix,"  that  did  service 
on  the  river  until  about  1813,  came  the  ''Philadelphia,"  or  "Old 
Sal,"  built  at  New  York  in  1815  and  run  to  Trenton  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stages  from  Amboy  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
that  made  a  through  line  from  New  York.  Both  of  these  ves- 
sels were  about  140  feet  long  by  20  feet  beam  and  drew  about 
i  feet  of  water.  The  engine  of  the  "Philadelphia"  had  a 
cylinder  33  inches  diameter  and  her  water-wheels  were  18  feet 
diameter.    This  vessel  was  laid  aside  in  1825. 

There  were  two  high-pressure  boats  built  at  Philadelphia 
in  1820,  named  the  "Etna"  and  the  "Pennsylvania,"  to  run  as 
opposition  to  the  Union  line.  They  were  120  feet  long  by  20 
feet  beam  by  1  feet  draft.  They  remained  here  but  one  or  two 
seasons,  when  they  were  sent  to  New  York  waters.  The 
"Pennsylvania"  was  a  towboat  on  the  Delaware  River  after 
18-tO,  belonging  to  the  Lehigh  \'alley  Coal  d'ompany.  There 
were  several  opposition  boats  that  tried  their  fortunes  on  the 
upper  Delaware  at  this  period  and  found  it  to  be  a  poor  in- 
vestment, as  the  stage  connections  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  line. 

The  Union  line,  in  1825,  put  in  service  the  "Trenton,"  built 
at  the  Stevens  yard  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  year  before,  and 
was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  slow  old  tubs  that  had  been 
the  only  means  of  communication  by  water  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton  for  many  yeais,  and  in  182G  the  "P>ur- 
lington,"  built  at  the  Hoboken  yard  also.  This  vessel  was 
originally  about  the  same  size  as  the  "Trenton,"  but  like  the 
latter  was  subject  to  changes  until  the  hull  was  22!:)'x23'x8' 
deep,  with  an  engine  38-inch  cylinder  by  7  feet  stroke.  The 
"New  Philadelphia"  was  also  on  the  Delaware  for  a  few  sea- 
sons, running  to  Bordentown  at  the  same  time  as  the  "Bur- 
lington," and  the  "Swan"  of  same  dimensions  generally  as  the 
Trenton"  was  here  for  a  few  years.  Most  of  these  boats,  after 
running  a  few  seasons,  were  sent  back  to  New  York  waters  to 
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run  on  the  AiiiIkiv  end  of  the  ruuto.  The  "Raiubow,"  built  in 
1S41,  and  after  doinj;  service  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  not  de- 
vehjping  as  higli  sjieed  as  antieipated,  was  sent  to  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  after  some  years  went  the  way  of  many  pas- 
senger boats — towing  canal  boats  and  coal  barges.  Every  few 
years  there  would  be  some  of  the  out-of-date  and  inferior 
class  of  passenger  boats  sent  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
Delaware  River  to  run  as  ojiposition  lines,  or  offer  themselves 
up  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  bought  off,  prior  to  1850,  but  after  tliat 
date  some  fine  i)assenger  bdats  of  independent  companies 
were  sent  from  'New  York. 

The  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Co.,  the  transportation 
monopoly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  this  period,  in  1845 
built  a  fine  side-wiieel  passenger  boat  with  an  iron  hull,  the 
"John  Stevens,"  at  the  Hoboken  yards  for  a  passenger  boat  to 
Rordentown,  but  when  about  ten  years  old  was  burned  at  her 
doi-k  at  Bordentowii  on  July  17th,  1855.  This  vessel  was  245'x 
;^,l'xn  feet  hold,  witli  a  "steeple"  engine  of  75-inch  cylinder 
by  S-feet  stroke.  She  was  about  the  first,  if  not  the  pioneer, 
of  our  iron-hull  steam  vessels  that  was  fitted  with  a  collision 
bulkhead,  in  this  case  being  27  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  ves- 
sel. After  being  burned  the  machinery  was  removed  and  a 
])air  of  pi'opeller  engines  erected  on  board  and  twin-screws 
fitted  to  the  vessel,  placed  in  the  freight  service  of  the  rail- 
road company,  where  she  is  doing  duty  to  this  day  in  New 
York  waters,  but  of  late  years  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

The  "John  Neilson,"  with  tlie  blowing  engines  to  blow  air 
under  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  also  run  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
passenger  service  of  the  Camden  &  ^Vmboy  R,  R.,  at  times, 
after  1850;  and  tlie  "Joseph  Belknap,"  from  the  New  York  end 
of  the  route,  was  on  the  Delaware.  These  were  all  pretty  fast 
boats  for  the  river,  but  none  of  them  was  the  equal  of  the 
"Richard  Stockton,"  built  in  1852,  and  in  the  same  service. 

The  "Ohio,"  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1832,  and  whose 
dimensions  were  175'x25'x9',  and  the  "Robert  Morris,"  a 
smaller  boat  than  the  "Ohio,"  built  in  18.30,  were  for  some 
years  running  to  Cape  May,  both  being  owned  by  the  Union 
line.  In  1839,  the  "Linnaeus,"  from  New  York,  was  also  run- 
ning to  Cape  -May.     After  1840,  the  "Napoleon,"  from  New 
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York,  took  a  respite  fi-tiiu  the  labors  of  the  oppositiou  iu  those 
waleis  and  run  as  the  disturhinj;-  elemeut  to  tlie  Cape.  This 
was  a  small  boat  that  was  in  the  thick  of  the  tight  of  opposi- 
tion. In  IsiGO,  Ihe  "Itnlloon"  and  llie  "Kip  \'an  Winkle,"  and. 
in  18-j1,  the  "Thomas  lV)we]l,""  all  from  the  Hudson  Kiver,  were 
on  the  lower  Delaware  River.  The  "Thomas  Powell"  and  the 
"General  ^McDonald,"  from  lialtimore,  Md.,  run  to  Cape  May 
for  about  four  years,  when  they  were  brought  to  New  York. 
There  was  also  at  this  period  the  "Manhattan,"  that  had  been 
on  the  Hudson  Kiver  for  some  years,  and  was  a  passenger  boat 
of  good  dimensions.  Prior  to  1S80,  there  was  the  "Sue,"  the 
"T.  X.  Arrowsmith,"  from  New  York,  and  in  1878  the  "Kepub- 
lie,"  the  largest  and  best  equii)ped  vessel  for  the  Cape  May 
route  that  had  been  there  to  that  date.  This  vessel  was 
27(»'x37'xl2'(;,  with  beam  engine  m"xl2'. 

The  first  steamboat  of  any  size  to  run  to  AVilmington  was 
the  "Wilmington,"  built  in  182!»,  at  Philadelphia,  by  S.  Grice, 
for  J.  A.  Bayard  and  others,  and  whose  dimensions  were  15G'x 
22'x8'3,  and  had  a  beam  engine,  built  by  Thos.  Ilalloway,  of  :58- 
incli  cylinder  by  7  feet  6-inch  stroke.  Six  years  later  the  vessel 
was  lengthened  and  the  engine  enlarged  to  a  lO-inch  by  10-feet 
stroke,  the  ownership  having  passed  to  the  Wilmington  and 
Philadelphia  Steamboat  Comi)any.  During  1840,  the  vessel  ^\■as 
sold  to  Y)arties  who  started  to  take  her  south,  but  she  was  lost 
on  the  way.  In  ISBti,  J.  Yanghan,  of  Philadelphia,  built  for 
Wilmon  Wliilden,  Jr.,  the  "Telegraph"  for  this  service,  a  boat 
of  ir;0'x22'0x8'!),  having  a  beam  engine,  built  by  Thomas  ITol- 
lovvay,  of  ;i6-in(h  cylinder  by  10  feet  stroke,  and  that  run  in 
connection  with  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Kailroad.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1850  the  "Napoleon"  and  the  "Balloon"  were 
at  times  iiutting  in  a  season  on  the  route. 

In  1845,  the  "\V.  M'hilden"  was  built  by  tin-  Hailan  & 
Hollingswortli  Company  for  Ca])t.  AA'hilden  for  this  ser\ice, 
and  her  hull  dimensions  were  ]i)2'x]!)'7x8',  with  a  beam 
engine  of  40  inches  by  0  feet.  Slie  run  to  Wilmington  untilabout 
1857,  afterwards  being  altered  to  a  propeller  and  jdaced  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  route.  In  1847,  tlie  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Company  had  the  "Zephyr,"  whose  hull  dimensions 
were  179'x27'x8'6,  with  a  beam  engine  of  34  inches  by  1)  feet 
stroke  and  run  to  "Wilmington  until  1803,  when  sold  to  go  south 
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but  was  lost  on  tlie  way.  She  was  built  foi-  the  Hudson  liivei' 
and  jiroved  wry  fast  \^■hile  thci-e.  In  1S05,  tlu'  "(Samuel  M.  Feb 
ton,"  a  tine  boat  of  1]Vx'2'.)'x'.)'i_>,  with  an  engine  of  5G-ineli 
cylinder  by  ]]-feet  strol^e  'was  built,  began  running  from  Phila- 
delphia, to  A>'ilmington  and  eontinued  on  the  route  until  1S85, 
when  the  opposition  became  so  strong  and  fare  cut  to  so  low 
a,  figure  that  it  was  a  losing  investment  to  continue,  when 
the  vessel  was  withdrawn  fi-oni  the  service. 

The  finest  boats  Ihal  ]ia\('  been  on  the  route  are  the  pres- 
ent propellers  covering  the  distance,  the  ''J>rand.\wine"  and 
the  "City  of  Chester."  The  former  was  built  in  ISS.5,  by  the 
Harlan  &  liollingsworth  Co.,  and  tlie  latter  in  18ST,  by  the 
same  builders.  The  former  is  177'x:25'x8'ri,  with  compound  en- 
gine having  cylinders  of  24"  and  42"xl.'t",  and  two  locomotive 
boilers  originally.  The  latter  is  18r)'(lx28'x!)',  with  triple-ex- 
parsion  engine  having  cylinders  I8V2"  <iiid  27"  and  42"x24-incli 
stroke.  One  of  the  owners  in  this  line  of  boats,  J.  Shields  Wil- 
son, was  among  the  early  marine  engineers  of  this  country  in 
applying  the  comijound  engine  during  the  period  of  its  develop- 
ment Avitli  the  screw  engine  about  1872  or  1874. 

Outside  of  the  four-iron-canal  propellers  that  were  built 
at  Xew  York,  in  1842,  for  the  Delaware  &  Earitan  ('anal  Com- 
pany, there  was  built  the  same  year  at  Philadelphia,  by  Moses 
Starr  &  Sons,  who  had  a  boiler  and  machine  shop  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  an  ii-on-hull  side-wheel  steamboat,  whose 
dimensions  were  80'xl2'x4tV,  ^xltli  two  high-pressure  engines. 
named  "Appi(]uinuminck."  This  vesscd  run  a  short  time  to 
Odessa,  but  was  subsequently  sold  for  service  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  was  the  lirsi  ii-on-hull  steamboat  liuilt  on  the  Dela- 
ware Iviver  for  local  use.  The  next  year  John  F.  Starr  built  at 
<'amden,  N.  J.,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat 
<'ompany,the"Conestoga,"a  twin-sci-ew  propeller  of  SO'xlC/xli', 
having  an  ii-on  liull.  Ibiilder  of  tlie  hull  also  liuilt  the  boiler, and 
propellers  that  were  of  Ericcson's  patent,  while  the  engine 
was  consrructed  by  Reanie,  Neafie  &  Co.  In  1844,  the  same 
builder  constructed  the  hull  of  a  small  side-wheel  steamboat 
named  "Independence,"  also  having  an  iron  hull  of  90'xl5'x.5'. 
Slie  was  fitted  with  an  oscillating  engine  of  l(»"xC',  built  by  T. 
P.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  vessel  run  to  Bridgeport, 
for  a  time,  and  shortly  after  was  placed  in  the  towing  business 
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on  the  liver.  At  one  time  the  name  ''W.  (I.  Thomas"  was  on 
her  wheel-houses.  Tliere  were  a  few  iron-linll  l)arges  built 
about  the  same  time  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  but  the 
former  named  were  the  first  tliree  irt)n-hull  steam  vessels  con- 
strueted  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  for  local  use. 

In  1S44-,  Jesse  W.  Starr,  of  ('amden,  N.  J.,  construrted  the 
side-^\heel  tow-barge  "Camden"  for  the  Delaware  &  Karitan 
Canal  Company,  of  l:!0  feet  by  20  feet  beam,  and  in  184.5  built 
the  tow-barge  "^lars"  for  the  same  eompany. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WESTERN   RIVERS. 

HE  lirsl  fst(Mmb(iat  fo  jily  upon  tln'  wrslci-n  i-ivcr.s 
A\as  I  he  "New  (Ji-lcaiis,"'  buili"  at  I'ittsbin-j;',  I'a,, 
by  Li\'iii,nst()n  <'^  Eultdii,  iiiidei'  the  siijicrvisiou  of 
Zs"icliolas  .J.  KooseAclt,  in  ISll,  wlio  had  Ix-en  as- 
soriati'd  witli  Livinj;ston  and  SteA'en.s  in  their  ex- 
]icrinu'nts  witli  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River, 
|)rior  to  Livingston  being  appointed  ^linister  of  France,  in 
ISOO.  The  plans  of  this  vessel  were  decided  on  in  New  York 
by  Robert  Fnllon.  It  was  flO  feet  long  by  20  feet  beam  and 
alnnit  7  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  tilted  with  a  low-pressure  en- 
gine of  P>J:-inrh  cylinder,  and  propelled  by  side  wheels,  with  the 
boiler  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  vessel  was  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  ]\Ionongaliela  River,  close  by  a  small  creek  and 
under  wLat  was  known  as  Boyd's  Hill,  on  the  site  occupied 
by  the  Pittsburg  and  (Jonnellsville  R.  R.  dejiot,  and  in  close 
jiroximity  to  Reelen's  foundry.  A  shipbuilder,  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  required  to  erect  the  machinery,  were  lirought  from 
New  York,  but  the  ship  cari)enters  who  were  accustomed  to 
building  barges  were  obtained  at  I'ittsburg.  The  timber  for 
the  vessel  was  procured  by  sending  men  into  the  forests  to 
cut  it,  then  transporting  it  to  the  !Monougaliela  River  and  raft- 
ing it  down  to  the  shipyard,  ^^■hite  ])ine  was  used  for  plank- 
ing, as  the  only  material  that  could  be  obtained  without  de- 
lay. In  this  vessel  there  were  two  cabins,  one  forward  and 
one  aft.  the  former  a  large  one  for  men,  and  the  latter  for 
women,  which  was  fitted  with  f(mr  berths  and  comfortably 
furnished.  The  vessel  was  also  fitted  with  two  masts  and 
sails,  as  Fulton  believed  at  this  time  that  sails  were  occasion- 
ally useful.    This  vessel  cost  about  •'ifl^.S.OOO. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1S11,  the  "New  Orleans," 
atler  a  short  ex])ei'inH'ntal  triji  nji  ihe  .Monohgaliela  Ri\'er, 
couimenced   her   \d\age*   wilh  Nicholas  J.   Roose\('ll    and   his 


*  The   First   Steamboat  Voyage  on   the  Western  Waters,  by  .T.  H, 
B.   Latrobe.  . 
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wit'e  as  the  oulv  passengers.  There  ^Yas  a  caplaiii,  an  engineer 
named  Baker,  Andrew  Jack  the  pilot,  six  hands,  two  female 
servants,  a  man  waiter,  a  cook,  and  an  immense  Newfound- 
land dog  named  "Tiger."  Thus  equipped,  the  "New  Orleans'' 
began  the  voyage  that  ehanged  the  relations  of  the  West, 
whieh  may  almost  be  said  to  have  ehanged  its  destiny.  When 
it  became  known  that  ^Irs.  Koosevelt  intended  to  accompany 
her  husband  oji  the  voyage,  the  numerous  friends  she  had 
made  in  Pittsburg  endeavored  to  persuade  her  from  what  was 
regarded  as  utter  folly,  if  not  absolute  madness,  and  her  lius 
band  was  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  peril  his  wife's  life, 
liowever  rcM-kless  he  might  be  of  his  own. 

It  should  be  here  stated,  that  about  June,  1809,  Roosevelt 
started  from  Pittsburg,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  investigations  regarding  the  currents  of  the 
rivers  to  be  navigated  by  steam  vessels,  in  a  flat  boat  he  had 
built  at  Pittsburg,  and  that  was  manned  by  an  experienced 
crew  and  a  pilot,  three  hands  and  a  cook.  It  was  then  a 
(juestion  whether  steam  could  be  employed  in  navigating  the 
western  rivers,  which  its  success  on  the  Hudson  River  was  not 
regarded  as  having  entirely  solved.  He  stopped  at  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  Natchez,  which  were  then  the  only  places  of 
any  size,  and  that  very  small.  Furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  leading  citizens  he  stated  his  purpose  in 
visiting  the  West,  but  from  none  did  he  receive  any  encourage- 
ment, as  they  were  incredulous  of  steam  being  able  to  resist 
the  strong  and  whirling  currents  of  the  western  rivers.  He 
gauged  them;  he  measured  their  velocity  at  different  seasons, 
and  obtained  all  the  statistical  information  within  his  reach, 
and  formed  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  future  development 
of  the  countrj'  west  of  the  Alleghanies  that  has  since  been 
amply  corroborated.  Not  only  did  he  do  this,  but  finding  coal 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  he  purchased  and  opened  mines  of 
the  material,  and  so  confident  was  he  of  the  success  of  the 
project  on  hand,  that  he  caused  supplies  of  the  fuel  to  be 
heaped  upon  the  shore  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  a  steam- 
boat wliose  keel  was  yet  to  be  laid.  He  ariived  in  New  Orleans 
in  December,  1809,  and  immediately  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  January,  1810.  His  report,  bearing  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  examinations,  im- 


jiresscd  Fulton  and  Lh'iuj^ston  with  liis  own  <'onvictions,  and 
in  the  spring-  of  tliat  year  lie  returned  to  Pittsburg  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  the  "jSTew  Orleans." 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  it  inis  prohaJ)lc 
that  the  engine  for  this  vessel  was  one  of  Boulton  &  Watt's 
construction,  but  this  was  not  so.  Shops  were  erected  for  the 
building  of  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  as  Roosevelt  had 
built  steam  engines  at  his  works  at  Belleville  on  the  Passaic 
River,  Xew  Jersey,  where  all  the  work  in  the  experiments  by 
Livingston,  Stevens  and  himself  were  done  from  1707  to  1799, 
the  construction  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  some  experience  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels. 
Besides,  Robert  Fulton  had  built  at  New  York  the  engines  for 
the  "Raritan,''  the  "Car  of  Neptune,'"  and  the  "Paragon,"  prior 
to  the  engine  for  the  "New  Orleans"  being  constructed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  least  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
machinery  for  this  vessel  was  built  at  New  York,  sent  out  in 
parts  and  put  together  on  board  the  vessel.  Mechanics  were 
sent  from  the  East  for  its  erection  on  board,  and  some  of  these 
men  remained  in  the  West,  and  grew  up  with  the  country. 
Sho])s  were  ei-ected  and  tools  sent  from  the  East  at  a  later 
date  for  the  construction  of  the  engines  of  their  other  vessels. 
It  was,  no  doulM,  of  the  same  type  of  engine  as  Fulton  had 
built  for  his  Hudson  River  boats. 

The  incidents  of  the  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans, 
with  the  elfects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  river  while  they  were 
on  the  way  after  leading  Liiuis\ille,  f(.(rm  a  very  romantic  tale 
as  told  by  a  relative  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"The  jieople  of  Pittsbui-g  turned  out  in  mass  and  lined 
the  banks  of  the  ]\[onongahela  to  witness  the  departure  of 
Die  steamboat,  and  sluiut  after  shout  rent  the  air,  and  handker- 
chiefs wci-e  v^'aved,  and  hats  thrown  up  by  way  of  "(todsi)eed'' 
to  the  voyagers  as  the  anchor  was  raised,  and  heading  np 
stream  for  a  short  distance  a  Avide  circuit  brought  the  "New 
Orleans"  on  her  proper  course,  and  steam  and  current  aiding, 
she  disappeared  behind  the  first  headlands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio. 

'■Too  much  excited  tc)  sleeji,  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  night  on  deck,  and  watched  the 
shore  covered  then  with  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  as  reach 
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aftor  reach,  aud  bend  after  beud,  ^Yel•e  passed  at  a  speed  of 
from  8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  The  regular  working  of  the  en- 
gine, the  ample  supply  of  steam,  the  uniformity  of  the  speed, 
inspired  at  last  a  confidence  that  quieted  the  nervous  appre- 
hension of  the  travelers.  Andrew  Jack,  the  pilot,  delighted 
with  the  facility  with  which  the  \essel  was  steered,  and  at  a 
speed  to  which  he  was  so  little  accustomed,  ceased  to  express 
misgivings  and  became  as  sanguine  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  voyage.  The  very  crew  of  un- 
imaginative men  were  excited  with  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  when  the  following  morning  all  hands  assembled 
on  deck  to  return  the  cheers  of  a  village  whose  inhabitants 
had  seen  the  boat  approaching  down  a  long  reach  in  the  river, 
and  turned  out  to  greet  her  as  she  sped  b,y,  it  probably  shone 
upon  as  jolly  a  set  as  ever  floated  on  the  Ohio. 

"On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Pittsburg,  the  "New  Or- 
leans" rounded  to  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
stream.  Levees  and  wharf  boats  were  things  unknown  in 
1811.  Here  as  at  Pittsburg,  the  whole  town  seemed  to  have 
assembled  on  the  bank,  and  many  of  the  acquaintances  of  the 
former  visit  came  off  in  small  boats.  'Well,  you  are  as  good 
as  your  word;  you  have  visited  us  in  a  steamboat,'  they  said, 
'but  we  see  you  for  the  last  time.  Your  boat  may  go  down 
the  river,  but  as  to  coming  up  it,  the  very  idea  is  an  absurd 
one.'  This  was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  seeing  was 
not  believing.  The  keel  boatmen,  whose  shoulders  had  har- 
dened as  they  pressed  their  poles  for  many  a  weary  mile 
against  the  current,  shook  their  heads  as  they  crowded  around 
the  strange  visitor,  and  bandied  river  wit  with  the  crew  that 
had  been  selected  from  their  own  calling  for  the  first  voyage. 
Some  flat  boatmen,  whose  ungainly  arks  the  steamboat  had 
passed  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  and  who  now  floated 
by  with  the  current,  seemed  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
newcomer,  and  proposed  a  tow  in  case  they  were  again  over- 
taken. But  as  to  the  boats  returning,  all  agreed  that  could 
never  be. 

"The  stay  at  Cincinnati  was  brief,  only  long  enough  to 
take  in  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  voyage  to  Louisville,  which 
was  reached  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Pitts- 
burg.   It  was  midnight  on  the  first  of  October  1811,  that  the 
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"New  Orleans"  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  town.  There  was 
a  brilliant  moon;  it  was  as  light  as  day  almost,  and  no  one 
on  board  had  retired.  The  roar  of  the  escaping  steam,  then 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  place,  where  now  its  echoes  are 
increasing,  roused  the  population,  and  late  as  it  was  crowds 
came  rushing  to  the  bank  of  tiie  river  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  unwonted  uproar.  A  letter  now  before  me,  written  by 
one  of  those  on  board  at  the  time,  records  the  fact  that  there 
were  those  who  insisted  that  the  comet  of  ISll  had  fallen 
into  the  Ohio  and  had  produced  the  hubbub. 

"The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Louisville, 
ISIr.  Roosevelt's  acquaintances  and  others  came  on  board,  and 
here  the  same  things  were  said  that  had  been  said  at  Cincin- 
nati. Congratulations  at  having  descended  the  river  were 
without  exception,  accompanied  by  regrets  that  it  was  the 
first  and  last  time  a  steamboat  would  be  seen  above  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Still,  so  far,  certainly  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  promises 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  there  was  a  public  dinner  given  to  him 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Here  any  number  of  compli- 
mentary toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  usual  amount  of  good 
feeling  on  such  occasions  was  manifested. 

"Not  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  Mr.  Roosevelt  invited 
his  hosts  to  dine  on  board  the  "New  Orleans,"  which  still  lay 
anchored  opposite  the  town.  The  company  met  in  the  forward, 
or  gentlemen's  cabin,  and  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  when 
suddenly  there  was  heard  unwonted  rumblings,  accompanied 
by  a  very  perceptible  motion  in  the  vessel.  The  company  had 
but  one  idea.  The  "New  Orleans"  had  escaped  from  her 
anchor,  and  was  drifting  toward  the  Falls,  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  all  on  board.  There  was  an  instant  and  simul- 
taneous rush  to  the  upper  deck,  when  the  company  found  that 
instead  of  drifting  towards  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  "New 
Orleans"  was  making  good  headway  up  the  river  and  would 
soon  leave  Louisville  in  the  distance  down  stream.  As  the  en- 
gine warmed  to  its  work,  and  the  steam  blew  off  at  the  safety 
valve,  the  speed  increased.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  had  pro- 
vided this  mode  of  convincing  his  incredulous  guests,  and 
their  surprise  and  delight  may  readily  be  imagined.  After 
going  up  the  river  for  a  few  miles,  the  "New  Orleans"  re- 
turned to  her  anchorage. 
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"It  had  been  intended  on  leaviug  Pittsburg,  to  proceed  as 
lajiidly  as  jjossilih-  to  New  Orleans,  to  place  the  boat  on  the 
route  for  whii'li  it  was  designed,  between  that  city  and 
Xatchez.  Tt  i,Aas  found,  however,  on  reaching  Louisville,  that 
there  was  not  sutticient  depth  of  ^yater  on  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  to  permit  tlie  vessel  to  pass  over  them  in  safety.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  done,  therefore,  but  to  wait  as  patiently  as 
jiossible  for  a  rise  in  the  river.  That  this  delay  might,  as  far 
as  ju'acticable,  be  utilized  to  tlie  extent  at  least  of  convincing 
tlie  incredulous  Cincinnatians,  the  "New  Orleans"  returned 
to  that  city,  where  she  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
exceeded  even  what  was  displayed  on  her  descent  from  Pitts- 
burg. No  one  doubted  now.  In  IS32,  I  was  detained  for  sev- 
eral days  in  Cincinnati  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  South. 
There  were  numbers  then  alive  who  remembered  the  first  ad- 
vent of  steam,  and  from  some  of  these  I  learned  what  is  here 
stated  in  regard  to  the  public  feeling  at  the  time — the  univer- 
sal incredulity  of  the  first  visit,  the  unbounded  confidence  in- 
spired by  the  second. 

'•Returning  to  Louisville,  the  great  interest  of  all  on  board 
the  "New  Orleans"  centered  in  watching  the  rise  in  the  Ohi<i. 
Eain  in  the  upper  country  was  what  was  wanted,  and  of  this 
there  seemed  small  promise.  There  was  nothing  in  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  that  indicated  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
dull  misty  sky  without  a  cloud;  the  leaden  atmosphere  that 
weighed  upon  the  spirits,  and  the  meaning  of  which  would 
liave  been  better  understood  at  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of 
^'csuN'ius,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  sun,  when  it 
lose,  looker!  like  a  globe  of  red  hot  iron,  whose  color  brightened 
at  noon  to  resume  the  sanu'  look  when  it  sank  below  the 
horizon.  All  day  long,  one  might  have  gazed  on  it  with  un- 
flinching eyes.  The  air  was  still  and  heated,  and  a  sense  of 
weariness  was  the  characteristic  of  the  hours  as  they  wore 
slowly  by.  At  last,  and  when  a  nervous  impatience  affected 
every  one  on  lioard,  it  was  announced  one  morning  that  there 
had  been  a  rise  in  the  river  during  the  night.  There  was  an- 
other announcement  of  a  very  different  character:  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  become  a  mother.  The  events  of  the  voyage 
were  certainly  multiplying.  Morning  after  morning  the  rise 
in  the  river  during  the  night  was  reported,  and  finally  in  the 
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last  week  in  Noveiaber,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  shalhiwest  portion  of  the  Falls  exceeded  by  five 
inches  the  draft  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  narrow  margin,  but  the 
rise  had  ceased;  there  was  no  telegraph  in  those  days  to  tell 
hourly  what  was  the  Aveather  in  the  country  drained  by  the 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  assuring  liimself  personally  of  the 
condition  of  tlie  Falls,  determined  to  take  the  responsibility 
and  go  over  tlieni  if  lie  could;  it  was  an  anxious  time.  All 
liands  were  on  declc.  Mrs.  Eoosevelt,  whom  lier  husband  would 
\Nillingly  lia^e  left  behind  to  join  him  below  the  Falls,  refused 
lo  remain  on  shore  and  stood  near  tlie  stern.  Two  pilots,  for 
an  extra  one  had  been  engaged  for  the  passage  through  the 
rapids,  took  their  i)laces  in  the  bow;  the  anchor  was  weighed. 
To  get  into  tlie  Indiana  Channel,  which  was  the  best,  a  wide 
circuit  had  to  be  made,  bringing  her  head  down  stream,  com- 
pleting which  the  "New  Orleans"  began  the  descent.  Steerage 
way  depended  upon  her  speed  exceeding  tliat  of  the  current. 
The  faster  slio  could  be  made  to  go,  the  easier  would  it  be  to 
guide  her.  All  the  steam  the  boiler  would  bear  was  put  upon 
her.  The  safety  valve  shrieked,  the  wheels  revolved  faster  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  and  the  vessel,  speaking  figurative- 
ly, fairly  flew^  away  from  the  crowds  collected  to  witness  her 
departure  from  Louisville.  Instinctively,  each  one  on  board 
now  grasped  the  nearest  object,  and  with  bated  breath  awaited 
the  result.  Black  ledges  of  roclc  appeared  only  to  disappear 
as  the  "New  Orleans"  flashed  by  them.  The  waters  whirled 
and  eddied,  and  threw  their  spray  upon  the  deck,  as  a  more 
rapid  descent  caused  the  vessel  to  pitch  forward  to  what  at 
times  seemed  inevitalile  destruction.  Not  a  word  was  spoken; 
the  pilots  directed  tlie  men  at  the  helm  by  motions  of  their 
hands.  E^en  the  great  Newfoundland  dog  seemed  affected 
by  the  appreliension  of  danger,  and  came  and  crouched  at  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  feet.  The  tension  on  the  nervous  system  was  too 
great  to  be  long  sustained.  Fortunately,  the  passage  was  soon 
made,  and  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
at  the  successful  issue  of  the  adventure,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  wife,  the  "New  Orleans"  rounded  to  in 
safety  below  the  Falls.  There  was  still  the  same  leaden  sky, 
the  same  dim  sun  during  the  day,  the  same  starless  night;  but 
the  great  difflculty  had  been  overcome,  and  it  was  believed 
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that  there  would  now  be  nothing  but  phiiu  sailing  to  tlie  port 
of  destination.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  how  far  the  expectations 
of  those  on  board  in  this  respeet  would  be  realized. 

"Hithorto.  the  voyage  had  been  one  of  pleasure.  Nothing 
had  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  traAxders.  The  reception  at 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  had  been  great  events;  but  now 
were  to  come,  to  use  the  words  of  the  letter  already  referred 
to,  "those  days  of  horror."  The  comet  of  ISll  had  disappeared 
and  was  followed  by  the  earthquake  of  that  year,  of  which  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  just  mentioned  were  the  prognostics. 
But  the  earthquake  accompanied  the  "New  Orleans"  far  on 
her  way  down  the  Mississippi. 

"The  tirst  shock  that  was  observed  was  felt  on  board  the 
"New  Orleans"  while  she  lay  at  anchor  after  passing  the 
Falls.  The  effect  was  as  though  the  vessel  had  lieen  in  motion 
and  had  suddenly  grounded.  The  cable  shook  and  trembled, 
and  many  on  l^oard  experienced  for  the  moment  a  nausea  re- 
sembling seasicl^ness.  It  Avas  a  little  while  before  they  could 
realize  the  presence  of  the  dread  visitor.  It  was  wholly  un- 
expected. The  shocks  succeeded  each  other  during  the  night, 
and  Avhen  morning  came  the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  the 
monotonous  beating  of  the  wheels  and  the  steady  progress  of 
the  vessel  prevented  the  disturbance  from  being  noticed. 

"It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  his  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration, Mr.  Roosevelt  had  found  coal  on  the  Ohio,  and  that 
he  had  caused  mines  to  be  opened  in  anticipation.  Their  value 
Avas  now  realized,  and  when  he  reached  them  on  his  way  down 
the  river,  he  took  on  board  as  much  coal  as  he  could  find  room 
for. 

'■.Some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  (')hio,  the  diminished 
speed  of  the  current  indicated  a  rise  in  the  Mississippi;  this 
was  found  to  be  the  case.  The  bottom  lands  on  either  shore 
were  under  water,  and  there  was  eA^ery  sign  of  an  unAVonted 
flood;  canoes  came  and  went  among  the  boles  of  the  trees. 
Sometimes  the  Indians  attempted  to  approach  the  steamboat, 
and  again  fled  on  its  approach.  The  Chickasaws  still  occu])ied 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  lying  below  the  mouth  ol 
the  Ohio,  and  on  one  occasion  a  large  canoe,  fully  manned, 
came  out  of  the  woods  abreast  of  the  steamboat.  Tlie  Indians 
outnumbering  the  crew  of  the  A-essel  paddled  after  it;  tliere 
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was  a  race  at  ouc-e,  and  for  a  lime  the  contest  was  e(iual.  The 
result,  lioweA'er,  -o'as  what  might  iiave  been  exptected ;  steam 
liad  the  advantage  of  eiiduiance,  and  tlie  Indians  with  wild 
shouts,  Avhicli  might  ha\'e  been  shouts  of  defiance,  gaA'e  u]i 
the  pursuit  and  turned  into  the  forest  fi-om  whence  they  had 
emerged. 

"While  the  crew  of  tlie  ''New  Orleans"  were  more  amused 
Ihau  alarmed  at  this  incident  of  llie  A'oyage,  Jlr.  l\oose\'t'it, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  visit  to  the  flat  boat  on  the  prelimi- 
nary explorati(.in,  was  not  sori-y  now  when  he  lost  sight  of  the 
canoe.  That  he  bestowed  a  second  thought  upon  the  matter, 
illusti-ates  the  nervous  excitement  that  prevailed  on  board. 
jNtrs.  Eoosevelt  and  himself  were  discussing  the  adventure 
when  they  retired  to  rest;  they  had  scarcely  fallen  aslee]i, 
when  they  were  aroused  by  shouts  on  deck,  and  the  trampling 
of  many  feet.  "NA^ith  the  idea  of  Indians  still  predominant,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sprang  from  his  bed  and  seizing  a  sword — the  only 
weax)on  at  hand — hurried  fiom  the  cabin  to  join  battle,  as  he 
thought  with  the  (!liickasaws.  It  was  a  more  alarming  eueni}' 
that  he  encountered — the  "New  Orleans"  was  on  fire — and 
hame  and  smoke  issued  from  the  forward  cabin.  The  servant 
who  attended  there  had  placed  some  green  wood  too  close  to 
the  stove  in  anticipation  of  next  day's  wants,  and  laying  down 
beside  it  had  fallen  asleep,  the  stove  becoming  overheated 
this  wood  had  taken  tire.  The  joiner's  work  close  by  had 
caught  fire,  and  the  entire  cabin  woidd  soon  have  been  in 
flames  had  n<)t  the  servant,  half  suffocated,  rushed  on  deck 
and  given  the  alarm.  I:>y  dint  of  great  exertion,  the  fire  which 
by  this  time  was  making  rapid  headway  was  extinguished,  but 
not  until  the  interior  woodwork  had  been  either  destroyed,  or 
grievously  defaced.  Few  eyes  were  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  nor  did  tlie  accident  tend  to  tranquilize  the  nerves 
of  the  travelers. 

"A  supi)ly  of  provisions  had  been  taken  on  board  the 
"Xew  Orleans"  at  Louis\ille,  amply  sufficient  for  the  voyage 
to  Natchez,  and  this  was  occasionally  su]>[ilemented  by  ])ur- 
chases  at  settlements  along  the  river.  These,  however,  were 
few  and  far  lietween,  and  nfit  at  all  to  be  relied  on.  The  crew 
accustomed  to  the  simple  far(-  of  b()atmen  on  the  Mississiiijii 
was    easily    provided   for;    the    commissariat    of   the    voyage, 
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therefore, — longer  tlian  a  voyage  to  Europe  now — gave  no 
trouble. 

"Early  in  the  afternoon  of  eacli  day  tJie  steamer  was 
rounded  to  and  fastened  to  the  bank,  the  crew  going  ashore 
to  cut  the  wood  required,  after  the  coal  was  exhausted,  for  the 
next  day's  consumption.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  squat- 
ters came  on  board  with  tales  of  their  experience  upon  the 
land,  which  they  insisted  slu)ok  and  trembled  under  their  feet. 
At  New  Madrid,  a  great  portion  of  which  had  been  engulfed, 
as  the  t^arth  opened  in  vast  chasms  and  swallowed  up  houses 
and  their  inhabitants,  terror-stricken  people  had  begged  to  be 
talcen  on  board,  wliile  others,  dreading  the  steamboat  even 
more  than  the  earthquake,  hid  themselves  as  she  approached. 
To  receive  the  former  was  impossible.  The  would-be  refugees 
had  no  homes  to  go  to,  and  ample  as  was  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  Mr.  Koosevelt  and  his  wife,  it  would  have  been 
altogether  insufficient  for  any  large  increase  of  passengers, 
and  as  to  obtaining  provisions  on  the  way,  the  "New  Orleans" 
might  as  well  have  been  upon  the  open  sea.  Painful  as  it  was, 
there  was  no  clioii'C  but  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the 
terrified  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  town. 

"One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  voyage  was  the 
silence  that  prevailed  on  board.  No  one  seemed  disposed  to 
talk,  and  when  there  was  any  conversation  it  was  carried  on 
in  whispers,  almost. 

"'  'Tiger,'  who  appealed  alone  to  be  aware  of  the  earth- 
quake wliile  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  prowled  about  moan- 
ing and  growling,  and  when  he  came  and  placed  his  head  on 
Mi's.  Roosevelt's  lap,  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  commotion  of 
more  than  usual  violence.  Orders  were  given  in  low  tones, 
and  the  usual  cheerful  'aye,  aye,  ^ir'  of  the  sailors  was 
almost  inaudible.  Sleejilessuess  was  another  characteristic. 
►Sound,  continuous  sleep  was  apparently  unknown.  Going 
ashore  for  wood  was  the  event  of  each  24  hours,  and  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  crew  with  satisfaction,  notwith- 
standing the  labor  it  involved;  and  yet  the  men,  if  not  sullenly, 
toiled  sik'utly;  and  if  the  earth  shook,  as  it  often  did,  while 
they  were  at  work,  the  uplifted  axe  was  suspended,  or  placed 
quietly  on  the  log,  and  the  men  stared  at  each  other  until  it 
ceased.    Nor  was  this  depression  confined  to  the  steamer;  flat 
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boats  and  liargcs  w(.'ie  jiassed  wliosc  crows  instead  of  baud}'- 
ing  river  wit  as  tlicy  liad  done  wlien  met  on  the  voyage  from 
Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  uttered  no  word  as  tlie  "New  Orleans" 
Jiassed  by.  Hefore  the  travelers  had  been  many  days  on  the 
Mississipjii,  they  fancied  as  they  looked  at  eaeli  other  that 
-they  had  become  haggard.  Sirs.  Roosevelt  records  'that  she 
lived  in  a  constant  fright,  unable  to  sleep,  sew  or  read.' 

"Sometimes  Indians  would  join  the  woodchoppers,  and 
occasionally  one  ■\\'ould  ije  able  to  converse  in  English  with  the 
men.  From  these  it  was  learned  that  the  steamboat  was  called 
the  ''I'enelore,"  or  "Fire  Canoe,"  and  was  supposed  to  have 
some  affinity  Avith  the  comet  that  had  preceded  the  earthquake, 
the  sparks  from  the  chimney  of  the  boat  being  likened  to  the 
train  of  the  celestial  visitant.  ^Vgain  they  would  attribute  the 
smoky  atmosphere  to  the  steamer,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
earth  to  the  beating  of  the  waters  by  the  fast  revolving  pad- 
dles. To  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  boundless  forest  that 
lined  the  river  banks,  the  coming  of  the  first  steamboat  was 
an  omen  of  evil,  and  as  it  was  a  precursor  of  their  own  expul- 
sion from  tlieir  ancient  homes,  no  wonder  they  continued  for 
years  to  regai-d  all  steamboats  with  awe.  As  late  as  1834, 
when  the  emigration  of  the  Chickasaws  t6  their  new  homes 
west  of  the  river  took  place,  hundreds  refused  to  trust  them- 
selves in  such  conveyances,  but  preferred  making  their  long 
and  weary  jiilgrimage  on  foot. 

"One  of  the  most  uncomfortable  incidents  of  the  voyage 
was  ihe  confusion  of  the  j)ilot,  who  became  alarmed,  and  de- 
clared that  he  -was  lost,  so  great  had  been  the  changes  in  the 
channel  caused  by  the  earthquake;  where  he  had  expected  to 
find  deep  water,  roots  and  stumps  xn'ojected  above  the  surface, 
and  tall  trees,  that  had  been  guides,  disappeared;  islands  had 
changed  their  shapes,  cut-offs  had  been  made  through  what 
Iwas  forest  land  when  he  saw  it  last.  Still,  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  keep  on;  there  A^as  no  place  to  stop  at,  there 
was  no  possiliility  of  turning  iiack. 

"In  the  first  pait  of  tlie  voyage  when  the  steamboat 
rounded  to  at  night,  she  was  niiide  fast  to  the  river  bank,  but 
when  it  was  seen  tliat. trees  would  occasionally  topple  aiid 
fall  over,  as  the  ground  underne.ith  them  was  shaken  or  gave 
way,  it  was  thought  safer  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  an  island, 
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whicli  might  serve  as  a  bi'eakwater,  taking  care  tlie  trees  were 
far  enough  from  the  boat  to  obviate  apprehension  from  them. 
Once,  however,  when  sueli  a  fastening  liad  been  made  and  a 
idank  tarried  asljore,  and  the  wood-ehopping  had  been  finished 
at  an  earlier  bour  than  usual,  a  new  experience  was  had.    No 
shock  had  been  felt  during  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  an- 
ticipated a  quiet  rest.    In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed. 
All  night  long  she  was  disturbed  by  the  jar  and  noise  pro- 
duced by  luird  objects  grating  the  planking  outside  the  boat. 
At  times  severe  blo^^•s  were  struck  that  caused  the  vessel  to 
tremble  tlirough  its  entire  length;  then  there  would  follow  a 
continuous   scratching,   mingled   with  the  gurgling  sound   of 
water.    Driftwood  had  caused  sounds  of  the  same  sort  before, 
and  it   was  thought  driftwood  was  again  busy  in  producing 
them.     AVilh  morning,  however,   came  the  true  explanation. 
The  island  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  the  disintegrated  frag- 
ments sweeping  down  the  river  that  had  struck  the  vessel, 
from  time  to  time,  and  caused  the  dioises  that  Mrs.  Eoosevelt 
had  been  disturbed  by.    At  first  it  was  supposed  tluit  the  "New 
Orleans"'  had  been  borne  along  by  the  current,  but  the  pilot 
pointed  to  land  marks  on  the  banks,  which  proved  that  it  was 
the  island  that  had  disa])peared  while  the  steamboat  had  kept 
its  place.    AMiere  the  island  had  been  there  was  now  a  broad 
reach  of  the  river,  and  Avln^n  the  hawser  was  cut,  for  it  was 
found  impossible  otherwise  to  free  the  vessel,  the  pilot  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  which  way  to  steer.     Some  tlat  boats  were 
hailed,  but  they,  too,  were  lost;  their  main  eifort  was  by  dint 
of  their  long  oars  to  keep  whei-e  the  current  was  the  strongest. 
This  was  evidently  the  best  jtlan  for  the  ''Xew  (;)rleans";  it  was 
not  without  its  peculiar  risks,  however,  in  the  bends,  where 
the  rushing  waters  struclv  (lie  shore  to  whirl  around  the  curve, 
and  glance  oif  to  form  a  bend  in  an  opposite  direction;  the 
deepest  water  was  immediately  under  the  bank,  and  here  the 
trees,  undermined  by  tlie  current,  would  be  seen  at  times  to 
sink  into  the  stream  often  i-reci  until  the  waters  covered  their 
topmost  twigs,  sometimes  falling  against  each  other,  inter- 
lacing their  great  arms,  as  strong  men  might  do  struggling 
for  life  when  drowning:  sometimes  they  fell  outward  into  the 
water,  and  then  woe  to  the  vessel  that  happened  to  be  near 
them  in  the  bend.     This  danger,  however,  steam  enabled  the 
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"New  Orleans"  to  avoid.  Keferriiig-  to  it  all,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  survivor  of  the  voyage  still  speaks  of  it  as  'one  of 
anxiety  and  terror.' 

''As  the  "New  Orleans"  descended  the  river  it  passed  out 
of  the  region  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  principal  incon- 
venience was  the  number  of  slioals  and  snags,  and  "sawyers." 
These  were  all  safely  passed,  and  the  vessel  came  in  sight  of 
Natchez,  and  rounded  to  opposite  the  landing  place.  Expect- 
ing to  remain  liere  for  a  day  or  two,  the  engineer  had  allowed 
his  fires  to  go  down,  so  that  when  the  boat  turned  its  head  up 
stream  it  lost  headway  altogether,  and  was  being  carried  down 
by  the  current  far  below  the  intended  landing.  Thousands 
were  assembled  on  the  bluff  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  for  a 
moment  it  would  have  seemed  that  the  "New  Orleans"  had 
achieved  what  she  had  done  so  far,  only  that  she  might  be 
overcome  at  last.  Fresh  fuel,  however,  was  added — the  engine 
was  stopped  that  steam  might  accumulate,  and  presently  the 
safety  valve  lifted — a  few  turns  of  the  wheels  steadied  the 
boat,  and  a  few  more  gave  her  headway,  and  overcoming  even 
the  Mississipi)i  t-urreut,  she  gained  the  shore  amid  shouts  of 
exultation  and  applause. 

"The  romance  of  the  voyage  ended  at  Natchez,  where  the 
same  hospitalities  were  extended  to  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
that  had  been  enjoyed  at  Louisville.  From  thence  to  New  Or- 
leans there  was  no  occurrence  worthy  of  note." 

It  is  known  the  "New  Orleans"  arrived  at  the  city  of 
that  nann'  about  January  12th,  1812,  and  about  a  week  later 
was  placed  on  the  route  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez, for 
passengers  and  freight,  which  service  she  continued toperform 
until  July  14th,  1S14,  when,  while  lying  a  fewmilesaboveBatou 
Rouge  over  night,  and  the  water  in  the  river  having  fallen,  it 
was  found  in  the  morning,  upon  prej)aring  to  resume  her  trip 
up  the  river  to  Natchez,  that  she  was  lodged  on  a  stump,  and, 
wlule  working  to  free  her  from  the  perilous  situation,  a  leak 
was  sprung,  sinking  her  in  a  short  time:  no  lives  were  lost. 
Her  speed  was  about  tlii'ee  miles  per  hour  against  the  current 
of  the  river. 

In  1813,  l>aniel  French,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  altered  a  river 
barge,  giving  her  more  freeboard  by  building  up  her  sides, 
into  which  he  placed  an  engine  constructed  by  himself.    This 
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vessel  was  about  iweiily-tive  tons  burden,  called  the  "Comet," 
and  was  owned  by  Daniel  ]).  Smilli.  She  went  as  far  as  Lonis 
\ille  in  the  siinuner  of  rhe  same  year,  and  duvinj;-  the  nexl 
year  weni  to  \ew  Orleans.  She  made  a  few  Aoyajics  between 
the  latter  city  and  Natchez,  after  which  she  was  sold,  her 
engine  taken  out  and  put  up  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  her  hull 
broken  up. 

In  December,  ISi:!.  the  "Vesuvius"  was  launched  from 
1h(»  shipyaid  of  Fulton  &  Livinj^ston,  at  Tittsburji;,  Pa.  This 
was  a  side-wheel  boat  of  !'>'■'>  feet  loui;-  by  28  feet  0  inches 
beam  and  !»  feet  i  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  G  feet  (>  inches 
draft  of  water,  with  an  enjiiue  similar  to  that  in  the  "New 
Orleans."  She  had  l)elow  the  main  deck  a  ladies'  cabin, 
and  (111  the  main  deck  a  house  about  (W  feet  in  length, 
titted  wirh  about  (iO  berths.  Her  boiler  was  in  the 
hold  of  the  Aessiel,  and  the  freight  \\'as  carried  below  the 
main  deck.  Her  s])eed,  as  developed  u[ion  her  trial  triji,  was 
eight  miles  ](er  hour  with  the  current.  In  the  spring  of  1S14, 
she  was  placed  on  the  route  between  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans,  and  her  time  from  I'ittsburg  to  New  Orleans  was  2(3(; 
hours. 

Ill  July,  of  the  same  year,  she  started  from  New  Orleans 
for  Louisville,  but  was  grounded  on  a  sand  bar  700  miles  up 
the  ^lississippi,  Axliere  she  remained  until  the  3d  of  December 
following,  when,  Iteing  floated  off  liy  the  tide,  she  r<'turned  to 
New  Orleans,  Jn  ISL")  and  181(.J  she  made  regular  trips  for 
s<n-('ial  months  from  New  Oi-leans  to  Natchez.  During  the  lat- 
ter \ear,  while  api»roaehing  New  Orleans  with  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board,  she  took  tli-e  and  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  After  being  submerged  for  several  months,  her  hull  was 
i-aised  and  she  was  again  fitted  for  service.  She  was  subse- 
(piently  in  the  Ijouisville  trade,  and  was  condemned  in  ISIO. 

The  "\'esuvius,"  with  some  other  boats  of  Fulton's  com- 
panies, believed  to  have  been  the  "New  Orleans,"  the  "Etna," 
and  the  "Buffalo,"  were  undei-  contract  with  the  U.  S,  Govern- 
ment during  the  wai'  with  England  at  this  period,  for  the 
transportation  of  troojis  and  munitions  of  war  on  the  western 
rivers.  The  former  vessel  while  in  ser\ice  got  aground  from 
a  fall  of  water  in  the  river,  remaining  in  that  situation  for 
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nearly  tlii-ec  luoiillis,  tor  wliicii  licr  (iwiicrs  claimed  a  re- 
imuieratioii  fioiii  llie  i'.  S.  ( i<i\('rinueiit  equal  io  the  profits 
they  luijiht  have  iiuule  in  lliat  lime,  had  she  not  beeu  impressed 
and  taken  for  the  seiviee  of  the  government.  This  matfei-, 
with  some  other  elaims  liy  the  heirs  of  Kobert  Fulton  against 
the  government,  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  passed  in  Congress 
in  July,  1840,  for  their  settlement. 

The  ".Entei']irise"  was  built  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  iMoudn- 
gahela  liiver,  during  the  si)riiig  of  1814,  for  the  New  Orleans 
and  JMttsburg  route.  This  was  a  stern-wheel  boat  of  80  feet 
in  length  and  2!)  feet  beam,  titted  with  mast  and  sails,  as  were 
the  steamboats  of  this  date;  but  during  the  winter  of  1814  the 
sails  and  rigging  were  laid  aside.  ►She  was  owned  by  parties 
at  Browns\'Jlle,  I'a.,  and  was  titted  Avith  an  engine  constructed 
by  D.  French,  under  his  patent,  who  had  built  one  for  the 
"Oomet''  in  ISII"!.  On  her  trial  trip  she  attained  a  speed  of 
tlu-ee  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  against  the  current  of  the 
]\[onongahela  River.  She  made  two  voyages  to  Louisville  in 
the  summer  of  1814,  and  in  Deccniljer,  of  the  same  year,  con- 
veyed a  cargo  of  ordnance  stores  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans. AVhile  at  the  last-named  port  she  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice l)y  Genejal  Jackson,  for  which  her  owners  were  after- 
wards paid  by  the  U.  H.  Government,  and  while  engaged  in  this 
Service  was  useful  in  transporting  troops,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war.  She  left  New  Orleans  for  Pittsburg  on  the  Gth  of  May, 
1S15,  and  reached  Louisville  after  a  passage  of  25  days,  thus 
completing  the  first  steamboat  trip  ever  made  from  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville.  At  the  time  this  trij)  was  made,  the 
watei'  Mas  so  high  in  the  rivers  that  the  banks  in  many  places 
A\-ere  overflowed,  consequently  there  was  little,  if  no  current. 
The  "Enterprise"  v\'as  able  to  make  her  way  up  without  mucli 
difficulty  by  running  through  the  "cut-offs,"  and  over  inun- 
daied  fields  in  still  water.  In  view  of  these  favorable  circum- 
slances  the  trip  was  not  generally  held  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
jiublic  being  still  in  doubt  whether  a  steamboat  could  ascend 
the  Mississippi  -when  that  i-iver  was  confined  within  its  banks, 
and  the  current  as  lajiid  as  when  at  its  average  depth.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1815,  this  boat  made  a  tilp  from  New  Orleans 
to  Natchez,  273  miles,  in  four  days,  against  an  unusually  strong- 
current  then  running  in  the  ^Mississippi  River.     It  is  believed 
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this  A-essc'l  was  in  use  on  tlie  Fatlu'v  of  Wa((n'S  until  about 
ISW. 

In  July,  1S14,  tliei-e  was  lauiiclied  from  Fulton  &  Com- 
pany's slupyanl,  at  rittstmi-.!;-,  Ilio  "Buffalo,"  Avhich  was  de- 
signed to  run  between  I'ittsburj;'  and  Louisville.  This  Avas 
one  of  the  steamboats  under  contraet  with  the  XT.  S.  (_;overn- 
nient  at  the  same  time  with  the  "VesuTius,"  and  the  "New 
Orleans"  and  others  of  the  Fulton  Company. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  of  Eobert  FuKon  to  David 
Cook,  of  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  will  show  some  of  the  trials  and  vexa- 
tions attending  the  construction  of  steamboats  on  the  western 
rivers  by  the  early  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  The  letter  is 
written  from  New  York,  but  the  post-mark  is  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  the  day  following — January  25,  1815, — and  as  Fulton 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  legal  contest  with  parties  in  New 
Jersey  regarding  his  steamboat  interests,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  lie  was  at  Trenton  when  lie  mailed  tliis  letter: 

New  York,  January  24,  1815. 
Mr.  Cook: 

Dkae  Sir — After  writing  you  yesterday  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  the  13th  inst.,  from  which  I  find  I  do  not  yet  correctly 
understand  the  complicated  and  disastrous  affairs  of  the  "Buf- 
falo." You  say  the  amount  of  debts  due  workmen  and  others 
left  unpaid  by  Mr.  Latrobe  amount  to  '''fO/iOO.  ]Mr.  Latrobe 
makes  claim  of  *$6,000.  Mr.  Stoudinger  states  in  his  estimate 
that  it  will  require  to  finish  her  and  her  freight  boat,  to  make 
them  good  and  serviceable,  *|13,000.  Mr.  Latrobe  has  received 
of  the  stockholders,  |;:!7,f!00 ;  of  me  about  .|1,G00.  Total  for 
one  boaf,  $07,200. 

Is  this  the  true  statement — that  is,  are  the  three  sums 
narked"  correct? 

To  give  me  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  facts,  let  me 
know  by  return  of  post,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

First — What  is  the  amount  of  all  demands  fi'om  Avorkmen 
and  others  against  the  "Buffalo?" 

Second — AVliat  ilic  iotal  amount  of  Mr.  Lafrol)e's  de- 
mand, and  for  what?    ^Vpply  (o  him  for  it. 

Third — How  much  will  it  require  to  complete  her  and  her 
freight  boat,  kitchen  and  furniture  and  every  outfit  included? 
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"SA'itli  tliis  information,  I  can  judge  of  licr  total  cdst,  tlio 
sums  requin-d,  and  wlietlier  it  be  practicable  to  procure  tliem. 
Until  such  infcumation  arrives,  von  cannot  do  anything  foe  tht' 
"Buffalo."  I  have  no  funds  of  her  rduipany.  ]>ut  jiroceed  with 
all  despatch  to  finish  the  "Etna"  and  get  her  off.  I  have  made 
such  arrjingements  for  licr  ])aymenls  and  all  sums  due  by  her 
ownei'S  that  th(^  whole  shall  be  i>aid  bi'fore  -Tune,  th(^'  major 
part  in  much  less  time,  hence  the  ci-editors  of  the  "\''esuvius" 
and  "Etna"  need  have  no  concern.  A'ou  will  also  proci'cd  with 
the  "New  Orleans"  and  "Xatchez"  hull,  fen-  \\'hich  her  comitauy 
will  provide  as  required. 

As  to  Mv.  O'Hara's  land,  on  which  Mr.  Lalrobe  buill"  shojis, 
T  cannot  jmrchase  it,  however  ad\'antageous.  I  am  tired  of  dis- 
tant operations,  nor  will  the  Ohio  ('ompany  jmrchase  it;  tliey 
are  alanned  and  disgust i-d  with  the  expenses  and  state  of  their 
affairs. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  shops  and  tools  erected  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Lati-obe,  without  my  sanction,  advice  or 
(•(jnsent,  must  not  be  admitted  into  his  accounts.  The  cost  of 
the  boats  and  machinery  in  their  present  state,  and  his  salary 
for  the  time  he  was  em])loyed,  is  all  that  can  be  admitted. 
IMease  answer  me  fully  on  these  points  Avithout  delay,  particu- 
larly on  the  first  qirestion.  Yours, 

Riiht.  Fultdx. 

When  do  you  think  the  "I^^tna"  will  start  and  the  "Xew 
Orleans"  be  launched?* 

In  1814,  the  "Etna"  was  built  of  the  sauu>  dimensions  as 
the  "Vesuvius,"  at  Fulton's  yard,  and  AA'as  intended  to  run  in 
connection  with  the  latter  vessel,  b(>tween  I'ittsburg  and  Louis- 
ville, to  form  a  through  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Xew  Orleans. 
She  was  subsequently  under  contrart  witli  the  V.  S.  (iovern- 
ment  at  New  Orleans. 

There  was  launclu^d  at  r>ridgei)ort,  I'a.,  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  the  "Despatch,"  owned  by  the  "Monongahela  &  Ohio 
Steamboat  Comjjany,  the  same  ]iarlies  wliii  owned  the  "Enter- 
])i-isi'."  Jler  engine  was  designed  and  eonstrucied  by  1). 
French,  of  i'ittsbui'g,  Vi\..  and  A\as  intended  for  a  fast  boat  of 


*The   original    letter    is   now    in  the  possession  of  the  Author  of 
this  work. 
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that  day,  but  whether  she  ever  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her 
owners,  there  is  no  record. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  built  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  by 
George  White,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Henry  M.  Shreve,  the  steamboat  "Washington."  Her 
length  was  148  feet,  and  her  engines  were  constructed  at 
Brownsville.  Pa.  The  entire  construction  of  the  boat  com- 
prised various  innovations,  which  were  suggested  by  the  in- 
genuity and  experience  of  Capt.  Shreve.  This  vessel  was  the 
first  "two-decker"  on  the  western  waters;  the  cabin  was  placed 
between  the  decks.  It  had  been  the  general  practice  to  place  the 
boilers  in  the  hold,  but  Capt.  Shreve  placed  them  in  this  vessel 
on  deck,  which  arrangement  was  found  such  an  improvement 
that  the  praclice  has  been  continued  to  this  day  on  tlie  western 
river  boats.  The  engines  constructed  for  Fulton's  vessels,  or 
under  his  patent,  had  upright  and  stationary  cylinders,  while  in 
French's  engines*  vibrating  cylinders  were  used.  Capt.  Shreve 
had  the  cylinder  of  the  "Washington"  placed  in  a  liorizontal 
position,  and  gave  the  vibrations  to  the  pitman,  or  connecting 
rod.  Fulton,  and  French  used  single  and  low-pressure  en- 
gines. Shreve  employed  a  high-pressure  engine,  24  inches 
diameter  by  G  feet  stroke.  This  was  tlie  first  engine  of  that 
kind  ever  used  on  the  western  rivers.  David  Prentice  had 
previously  used  cam-wheels  for  working  the  valves  of  the 
cylinder.  Capr.  Shreve  added  his  invention  of  the  cam  cut-off; 
also  flues  to  the  boilers,  by  which  three-fifths  of  the  fuel  was 
saved. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1816,  the  "Washington"'  passed 
over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  her  first  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and 
returned  to  I.ouis\il]e  in  November  following.  While  at  New 
Orleans,  the  ingenuity  of  her  construction  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  nK)st  intelligent  citizens  of  that  place.  Edward 
Livingsion,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  boat  and  her 
machinery,  remarked  to  Cafjt.  Shreve:  "You  deserve  well  of 
your  country,  young  man,  but  we  (referring  to  Fulton  and 
Livingston's  monopoly),  shall  be  compelled  to  beat  you  in  the 
courts,  if  we  can." 

*Iii  all  probability,  this  D.  French  was  the  first  builder  of  an 
oscillating  engine  for  marine  purposes.  He  was  in  New  York  pre- 
vious to  his  building  engines  on  the  Ohio  River, 
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All  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  Ohio  compelled  the  "Wasli- 
iugton"  to  remain  at  tlu'  Falls  until  March  12,  1817.  On  that 
day  she  commenced  hei'  second  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  She 
accomplished  this  trip  and  returned  to  Shippiugsport,  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  in  forty-one  days.  The  ascending  voyage  was 
made  in  twenty-five  days. 

Tt  was  now  practically  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  in  general,  that  steamboats  could  ascend  this 
riA'cr  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  which  the  barges  and 
keel-boats  had  I'equired  for  the  same  purpose.  This  feat  of 
the  "Washington"  produced  almost  as  much  popular  excite- 
ment and  exultation  in  that  region  as  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a  pjublic  dinner  to  Capt. 
Slireve,  at  wliich  he  predicted  the  time  would  come  when  the 
trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be  made  in,  ten 
days.  Although  this  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  boastful 
declaration  at  that  time,  the  prediction  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled;  for  even  in  1853  the  trip  was  made  in  four  days,  nine 
hours  and  thirty-one  minutes. 

After  that  memorable  voyage  of  the  "Washington,"  all 
doubts  and  prejudices  in  reference  to  steam  navigation  were 
removed.  Shipyards  b(^gan  to  be  established  in  every  con- 
venient locality,  and  the  business  of  steamboat  building  was 
vigorously  prosecuted.  But  a  new  obstacle  now  presented 
itself,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  give  an  effectual  check 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  j'l'ogression  which  had  just  been 
developed.  AVe  refer  to  the  claims  made  by  the  interests  of  Ful- 
ron  and  Livingston  to  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation 
on  some  of  tlie  rivers  of  the  United  States.  This  claim  being  re- 
sisted hj  Capt.  Slireve,  the  "A'S'ashington"  was  attached  at  New 
Orleans,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  sheriff.  "WTien  the  case 
came  for  adjudication  before  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana, 
that  tribunal  promptly  negatived  the  exclusive  privileges 
claimed  by  Livingston  and  Fulton,  which  were  decided  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  monopol.v  claims  of  Livingston  and 
Fulton  were  finally  withdrawn  in  1819,  and  the  last  restraint 
on  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  thus 
removed,  leaving  Avestern  enterprise  and  energy  at  full  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  its  improvement.  This  work  had 
so  progressed,  that  in  1856  no  less  than  eight  hundred  steam- 
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boats  were  in  coiistaut  operation  uu  the  Oliio  and  ]\lississij)pi 
and  their  tributaries. 

It  was  on  this  steamboat  tliai  the  first  explosion  of  a 
marine  boiler  occurred  on  the  ^^ostern  rivers.  Itefore  she  had 
taken  her  place  un  the  route  lo  Xew  Orleans,  and  while  on  th" 
Ohio  Kiver  on  June  0,  ISK),  llie  head  of  one  of  the  boilers  blew 
out,  killing  eiglit  and  scalding  se\en  persons,  among  the  latter 
being  Capt.  8hreve  and  the  cliief  engineer.  The  cause  of  this 
explosion  was  the  slipjiing  of  the  safety-\-alve  weight  to  the 
end  of  the  lever,  thereby  permitting  an  over-pressure  of  steam 
to  accumulate  in  the  boilers. 

The  subject  of  the  steamboat  mouopolv,  held  by  Fulton 
and  Livingston,  ■\\ould  ap])ear  to  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  of  Orleans  about  the  time  the  "Wash- 
ington" was  enjoined  from  navigating  the  western  rivers,  by 
the  following  report,  made  by  a  conrmittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  January  18th, 
1817: 

''Regarding  the  ex]>ediency  of  repealing  an  .Vet  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  granted  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton,  the  sole  privilege  of  using 
steamboats  for  a  limited  time. 

"Your  committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to  wlioni 
had  been  referred  the  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  it  would  be  pu'oper  to  repeal  the  charter  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  this  State,  in  the  year  1811,  to  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  Robert  Fulton,  have  examined  the  subject  with 
due  attention,  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

"Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton,  after  having,  in  the  year 
1811,  obtained  the  charter  which  grants  to  them  the  exclusive 
jjrivilege  of  navigating  the  ^lississippi,  with  vessels  propelled 
by  steam,  have  used  the  utmost  activity  and  exertions  in  order 
to  put  it  in  execution. 

"In  the  year  1812,  the  citizens  of  this  State  witnessed,  for 
the  first  time,  the  magnificent  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  steam- 
boat "Xew  Orkans,"  iiavigating  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  soon  ^ere  enabled  to  ap])reciate  the  manifold  advan- 
tages which  result  from  that  sublime  invention,  so  happily 
protected  Ijy  the  State.  The  first  of  those  advantages,  and 
the  one  which  was  most  lively,  was  the  facility  and  promptness 
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of  the  intei'coiirsf  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  State, 
which  that  new  means  of  conveyance  affords,  and  next,  the  re- 
duction which  took  place  in  the  price  of  freight.  Your  com- 
mittee owe  it  to  justice  and  truth  to  say,  that  the  privileged 
owners  immediately  complied  with  that  part  of  the  charter, 
\^-hich  ma(h'  it  their  duty  to  show  whether  the  steamhoat  "'New 
Orleans"  possessed  all  the  necessary  (pialifications  in  order  to 
enable  them  io  make  use  of  their  privilege,  and  to  establish  a 
i-ate  of  freight,  by  one-fourth  less  considerable  than  that  which 
was  customary  between  Natchez  and  New  €)rleans.  The  an- 
nexed certificate  signed  by  IMessrs.  Thos.  Urquhart,  William 
Donaldson,  Jacob  Trinrble,  B.  Chew  and  L.  P.  Seguin  proves 
that  those  formalities  were  comi)lied  Avitli  on  the  IfJtli  of  Jan- 
uary, 1812.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  owners  soon  gave 
us  another  steamboat,  and  in  1813  the  "Vesuvius"  appeared 
at  New  Orleans.  She  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  ''Etna." 
However,  the  company  experienced  very  severe  losses.  Every 
one  knows  the  "New  Orleans"  was  wrecked  in  1814,  and  that 
the  "Vesuvius'"  was,  in  181 G,  consumed  by  fire  in  the  port 
of  this  ci  iy.  These  losses  were  soon  repaired.  A  new  boat, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  built  in  tliis  port  in  1810,  in  the 
place  of  tlie  one  wrecked,  and  we  all  witnessed  the  "Vesuvius" 
sjiringing  up  again  from  her  ashes  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
months,  much  to  the  credit  of  tlie  skill  of  our  shipbuilders,  and 
of  the  zeal  of  tlie  comx^any;  that  fine  boat,  although  slie  was 
launched  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  nearly  ready  to  get  into 
operation. 

''The  c(mimittee,  wliose  in(]uii-ies  have  enabled  them. 
(o  iiscertain  the  truth  of  the  facts  just  stated,  far  from  think- 
ing it  us^-ful  or  necessary  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  company, 
do,  on  the  conti-ary,  think  that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  all  possible  means.  Four  years  have  already  elapjsed  since 
the  privilege  was  granted,  and  Ave  have  already  seen  in  this 
State  five  steamboats  which  contribute  to  give  life  and  pros- 
perity to  commerce.  Have  we  not  every  reason  to  hope,  that  in 
a  few  years  lience,  we  shall  have  a  sufflcient  number  of  them 
to  allow  i;s  111  carry  en  with  the  Western  States  a  trade  which 
(aniiot  fail  (o  be  extremely  advantageous  to  this?  Hitlierto, 
States  that  come  and  bring  the  fruits  (if  tlieir  soil  and  industry 
here,  used  to  dnux  the  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  prod- 
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lue  ni'i'i'ssary  for  their  use  from  the  Ath\iitic  ports.  But  tlie 
expenses  of  transportation  are  so  consideralde,  that  during  the 
hite  -nar  a  gieat  junuber  of  liarf^cs  were  employed  at  a  ver.v 
high  rate,  to  sail  up  the  river  to  carry  to  those  States  the  prod- 
uce of  Louisiana,  and  tlu'  goods  from  foreign  importation. 
Nobody  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  if  the  number  of  steam- 
boats was  sutTicient  to  enable  us  to  supply  regularly  the 
countries  situate  on  the  western  streams,  those  countries 
would  sooji  iibandou  their  I'ouuectious  with  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  draw  all  their  wants  exclusively  from  New  Or- 
leans. Such  an  outlet  for  the  <-ommerce  of  Louisiana  is  very 
desirable,  and,  no  doubt,  the  surest  and  most  efficacious  means 
to  attain  that  end  is  to  encourage  the  company  which  may 
best  secure  its  success.  The  s]>ecie  which  the  people  of  the 
western  country  carry  home,  and  send  afterwards  t<i  the  nortli- 
w.-ird.  will  all  rt'umin  here,  and  we  shall  soon  reacli  that  degree 
of  prospei'ity  which  T\e  can  only  ex]»ect  from  an  extensive  com- 
nier<-e  ^Yivh  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"T\'ell  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  aboA'e  statement,  your 
couLmittee  could  not  avoid  r<'tlecting  upon  the  motives  which 
had  induced  i:his  honorable  house  to  pass  the  resolution  of- 
feriid  to  them.  Xo  doubt,  the  member  who  introduced  that 
I'esolution,  musr  have  thought  the  company  had  forfeited  their 
privilege  by  violating  some  of  the  provisions  of  their  charter. 
It,  therefiu-e,  liecanu^  the  duty  (-f  your  committee  to  inquire  on 
that  subject.  The  result  of  their  in(]uiries  has  been  most 
favorable  to  the  company.  They  faithfully  abided  by  the  tariff 
of  freight  established  by  tlie  t.'ommissioners,  whose  names  ap- 
])ear  at  the  foot  of  the  annexed  certificate,  and  your  committee 
do  not  learn  that  that  tariff  ever  was  departed  from  in  any  cir- 
cumstance. That  company  ha.ve  scrupulously  executed  all 
their  obligations.  Why  should  their  charter  be  rei)ealed? 
\N'ould  it  not  be  violating  the  faith  of  the  State,  upon  which 
that  company  must  have  relied,  ^\'lien  they  entered  into  a  spec- 
ulation, which  h.as,  until  now,  occasioned  to  them  nothing  but 
enormous  loss(-s?  Would  the  legislatur<'  choose  to  operate 
their  ruin,  at  the  time  when  they  have  been  obliged  to  lay  out 
consideralile  funds  for  the  re  building  of  the  boat  destroycnl  by 
tire?  S]ich  an  act  on  the  jiart  of  a  ^u-ivate  indix'idual  would 
justly  be  reprobated  by  the  b,n\.s:  and  not  a  h^gislature  could 
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he  fonud  in  iui.y  of  the  United  t^laies,  so  little  aequaiuted  witli 
their  duties  as  to  consecrate  it  by  a  statute. 

"Your  couuuittee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
motive  for  reiiealing  the  law,  -^Nhich  grants  to  that  company  the 
exclusive  pri\iler;e  of  navigating  with  steamboats  for  a  limited 
time.  Signed,  P.  L.  MOREL, 

"Chairman." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Living- 
ston and  Fulton  to  navigate  with  steam  vessels  tlie  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  that  the  follo\\'- 
ing  letter  will  be  read,  which  shows  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  western  rivers. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  Or- 
leans: 

"New  Orleans,  January  25th,  1817. 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  iust.,  I  can  only  give  you 
the  folloAving  statement: 

"Tn  the  summer  of  ISIO,  lieing  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  late. Mr.  .Joel  Barlow,  and  had 
frequent  conversations  with  that  distinguished  man  on  sub- 
jects of  national  interest.  Mr.  Harlow  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Kobcrt  Fulton,  and  lielieved  that 
the  steam  mnigation,  so  much  improved  by  Mr.  Pulton,  could 
be  brought  to  still  greater  perfecti(.)n,  and  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  vessels  i^ropelled  by  steam  would  be  em- 
ployed not  only  on  all  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  the  coasting  trade.  He  made  inquiries  of  me  as  to 
the  difticulties  of  ascending  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  current  in  high  water.  These  being 
answered  as  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  allowed  me,  Mr. 
I'arlow  seemed  to  think  that  steamboats  might  be  introduced 
on  the  ^Mississippi  with  a  certainty  of  success.  On  this  point,  I 
expressed  some  doubts,  but  accompanied  them  with  a  wish  to 
see  the  experiment  made.  Mr.'  Barlow  subsequently  opened  a 
correspondence  with  ]\Ir.  Fulton  on  the  subject,  and  it  resulted 
in  an  invitation  from  Mv.  Fulton  to  nie,  that  on  a  tour  which  I 
contemidatcd  making  tlirongh  the  Northern  States,  I  would 
take  Albany  in  my  A\'ay,  and  ascend  the  North  River  in  one  of 
the  steamboats.    In  the  fall  of  1810,  I  went  on  to  New  York, 
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aud  the  luoniiug  after  reaeliiiit;-  that  city  fliuliiiy  a  boat  pro- 
ceeding to  Albany,  I  tool;  my  passage  in  lier.  The  captain  hav- 
ing readily  i^aiislied  my  inquiries  as  to  the  machinery,  the 
force  of  the  steam  and  the  Sliced  of  the  boat  through  still 
water,  my  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  stemming  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Jlississippi  v,Qve  Avholly  remoYed.  Returning  from 
tlie  northward,  I  passed  several  days  in  New  York,  and  was 
much  gratified  with  several  interviews  which  I  had  y\-ii\\  Mr. 
Fulton  and  his  associate,  the  late  venerable  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston. Those  gentlemen  were  strongly  urged  by  me  to  in- 
ti-oduce  the  steam  navigaticui  on  the  Mississippi,  with  assur- 
ances of  my  entire  conviction  of  its  success,  and  the  most  lib- 
eral encoui'agement.  They  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  ultimate 
success  of  the  experiment,  but  spoke  of  the  great  expenditure 
and  heavy  advances  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  These 
they  -nere  unwilling  to  encounter,  unless  previously  assured  of 
the  protection  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  I 
inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  the  protection  desired,  and  was  in- 
formed: "An  exclusive  xirivilege  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the 
^Mississippi,  passing  through  the  territory  of  Orleans,  with 
boats ■  propelled  by  steam,  was  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  embark  in  this  enterprise."  Much  conversation 
ensued  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  resulted  in  a  promise  on 
my  part  to  \aj  before  the  teri'it(n-ial  legislature  a  petition  from 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton,  requesting  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege, and  a  promise  on  their  part,  that  if  it  were  granted  them 
by  an  act  of  tiie  legislature,  one  or  more  steamboats  should  be 
sent  to  Xew  Orleans  as  speedily  as  they  could  be  built. 

"In  January,  tSll,  I  had  the  petition  before  the  territorial 
legislature.,  and  recommended  it  to  their  early  and  j-espectful 
consideration.  The  act,  entitled  "An  act  granting  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  this  sole  privilege  of  using 
f-'teamboats  for  a  limited  time  in  the  territory,"  was  passed  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  ISll.  An  attested  copy  of  this  act  I 
immediately  transmitted  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston, 
who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  promise,  did,  in  the  winter  of  1812, 
send  to  Xew  Orleans  the  steamboat  "New  Orleans,"  and  subse- 
quently three  others.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boat,  a  comndttee  of  five  respectable  merchants  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  was  assembled  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
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taiuing  ^^■h('tlu■^  Hie  i-eqnij^ites  of  Hie  law  luid  been  complied 
wifli,  and,  fiii-flier,  to  fix  tJie  rale  of  freight  wliich,  nndcn-  a  par- 
lienlar  pi-o\'isi(ni  of  the  law,  Ihc  boats  might  exaet. 

"The  eoiiimitlt'e  i-eporled  favorably,  and  settled  a  standard 
of  freight,  ',\iiich  I  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  boat  for  his 
goA'erumeut. 

"Such  are  the  faets,  as  far  as  related  to  my  agency,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  nse  them  as  )'ou  shall  think  x>roper.  I  am,  Hir, 
vei-y  respectfiilly.  your  obedient  ser'\'ant, 

'■^^'.  0.  C.  OLAIBUKNE. 

"J.  Lynch,  Es(i.,  Xew  Orleans." 

The  first  towboat  in  service  on  the  jMississippi  River  was 
at  New  Orleans,  in  Xovemb(>r,  1815,  for  towing  vessels  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  np  to  the  city,  which  took  them  two  to 
three  days  to  perform. 

In  the  summer  of  l.SKi,  the  "()Ii\'er  Evans,"  of  To  tons,  was 
Iniilt  at  I'itrsburg,  Pa.  l^lie  was  122  feet  long,  and  a  side- 
wheeler,  and  A\as  considered  a  \-ery  tine  boat  of  her  day  on  the 
Ohio  and  i\lississippi  Rivers.  Her  name  was  a  short  time  af- 
ter changed  to  the  "d'onstitution."  On  May  4th,  1817,  while  on 
a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and  opposite  I'oint  Coupee, 
her  boiler  ex))loded,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  elevc^n  lives  and 
about  twent\'  being  very  seriously  scalded. 

In  ISIS,  the  "Oeneral  I'ike"  was  built  at  (L'in<-innati,  Ohio. 
She  was  100  feet  keel,  25  feet  beam,  and  about  (i  feet  hold. 
She  had  ;(  s])acious  cabin  for  a  small  boat,  and  was  well  fur- 
nished wilh  ]iassenger  accommodations  for  those  days:  was 
lam  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  in  1810,  and  was  eom- 
manded  for  a  portion  of  the  lime  by  Capt.  Xeziah  ]!liss,  who 
^^•as  in  afler  years  interested  in  steam  n;\vigation  in  the  waters 
of  Xew  York,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Novelty  Iron 
^^'orks  at  New  York  City. 

About  1S20,  there  were  six  or  eight  boats,  of  about  200 
tons  each,  built  at  New  York  and  at  I*hiladeli)liia,  and  sent 
to  New  Orleans  under  their  own  steam.  There  was  one  built 
at  New  York  in  1821,  named  "Post  I>oy,"  for  towing,  that  had 
a  beam  engine  with  a  steam  cylinder  connected  at  each  end  of 
the  beam,  and  liaving  pistons  of  (>  feet  stroke.  This  was  the 
first  of  that  type  "high  and  low-pressure"  engines  built  in  this 
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country,  or  as  called  at  this  day,  couiponnd  ciigiiics.  The  Al- 
laire Works  was  the  coiistriutor. 

A  majority  of  the  lirst-class  steamboats  in  these  early  days 
were  commanded  by  imported  ship  captains,  from  the  Atlantic 
<?oast,  or  Gnlf  of  Mexico  ports,  and  but  few  of  them  succeeded 
with  the  wild-western  boatmen,  who  thought  those  far-fetched 
sailors  were  tyranuieal  and  put  on  too  many  airs.  The  cap- 
tain, when  his  vessel  was  ready  1o  leave  on  her  trip,  would 
jnount  to  the  highest  point  of  observation  on  his  vessel  toward 
the  wharf,  and  from  there  would  give  his  orders  to  those  under 
his  command  through  a  small  metal  trumpet  (generally  of 
brassi,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  In  fact,  this  custom  was 
handed  down,  but  it  is  many  years  since  it  was  practised  on 
the  western  rivers,  as  well  as  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
crews  handled  their  cargoes  without  much  hired  outside  helii. 
The  forecastle  was  the  c-ating  and  sleeping  place  for  the  deck 
hands,  and  it  was  comfortable  and  clean.  It  was  common  for 
a  crew  of  deck  hands  to  remain  on  a  boat  tlie  whole  season, 
and  at  a  subsequtnt  date  they  made  good  pilots  and  mates: 
also  many  firemen,  favorites  of  the  engineers,  became  good 
engineers.  It  was  not  thought  important,  at  that  time,  for  an 
engineer  lo  have  a  classical  education,  as  the  builder  of  the 
engines  in  those  days  set  the  cams  and  marked  the  safety-valve 
lever.  An  intelligent  fireman  soon  learned  how  to  line  the 
shafts,  how  to  keep  the  furnaces  in  order,  and  the  right  (pum- 
tity  of  water  in  the  boiler.  That  was  about  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  engineers  for  liigh-pressure  engines  in  those  days. 

All  these  vessels,  up  ro  about  I80O,  were  built  lieavy  in 
the  hull  like  a  sailing  vessel,  and  a  great  many  were  fitted  even 
with  bowsprits  and  figure-heads.  In  making  landings  at  any 
point  where  there  were  other  vessels,  they  had  to  be  carefully 
handled  to  prevent  doing  damage  with  their  bowsprits.  They 
could  not  land  head  on,  as  done  at  a  later  period  when  this  fix- 
ture had  been  dispensed  with,  but  would  come  in  slowly,  side- 
ways, and  thus  avoid  piercing  tlie  joiner  work  or  rails  of  any 
vessels  lying  at  the  landing. 

There  had  been  a  custom  prevailing  on  very  many  of  the 
river  boats,  of  the  barkeeper  furnishing  the  dinner  table  with 
spii-ituous  liquors,  brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  and  wines,  when  on 
a  trip  for  the  use  of  the  passengers  and  also  the  crew  up  to 
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aljout  1838,  and,  in  addition,  llie  ofiicers  Avere  pei-niitted  to 
liable  all  the  ji(jnor  tliey  desired  to  jiartake  of  at  the  bar  on 
Ijoaid  the  boat,  and  the  crew  were  furnished  with  a  certain 
qirantity  while  on  duly.  I'hese  were  in  payment  of  the  privi- 
lege of  a  bar. 

In  a  repoi-t  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  1838,  to 
the  House  of  I\e]>reseiitatives  on  steamboats,  etc.,  there  are  re- 
jioi-ts  received  from  several  di^itricts,  a  few  of  which  from  the 
AVestern  i8tates  mention  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  on  steam- 
Ijoats  by  the  officers  and  crew,  in  the  following  language: 
From  Louisvilh^:  "There  is  a  ]iractice  in  all  the  boats  on  the 
western  and  southwestern  waters  of  serving  out  to  the  crews 
inti)xicating  liquors:  there  is  not  believed  to  be  a  single  ex- 
ception." From  the  JMississippi  District:  ''The  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  on  board  of  boats  is  univei-sal  in  this  trade."  Wheel- 
ing District,  refeiring  to  engineers  of  stationary  engines,  "that 
they  are  always  conducted  b}'  temperate  engineers,  which  is 
not  often  the  case  in  regard  ti>  boats. ""  The  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  b,y  the  officers  and  crew  of  steamboats,  at  this  date, 
was  not  confined  to  those  employed  on  the  western  rivers,  but 
the  practice  existed  in  a  morii  modified  form  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  there  do(>s  not  appear  to  be  any  record  that  the 
0A\ners  of  these  steamboats  allowed  their  officers  and  crew 
that  freedom  in  the  use  uf  spirituous  liquors  while  on  duty  that 
existed  on  tlie  A\'estern  i-iver  steamlioats.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  there  were  accidents  on  the  .Atlantic  Coast,  involving 
the  loss  of  life,  luit  it  was  not  attributed  to  the  use  of  licpiors 
by  the  otficc.rs  or  crew. 

In  18'',1,  Louisiana  i)assed  a  ]:\\\  for  the  inspection  and 
government  of  steam  vessels  entering  or  ]ilying  on  the  waters 
of  that  Slate.  This  was  brought  about  by  an  explosion  of  a 
quanliiy  of  giinjiowder,  which  was  being  transported  as  freight 
on  the  "Li(uiess,"  in  IS'.i'.i,  when  forty  miles  above  Alexandi-ia, 
on  the  Red  River,  resulting  jn  the  deatli  of  fourteen  piersons 
and  injuring  twelve  others,  among  the  former  being  tlie  nu'm- 
ber  of  the  IT.  S.  Senate  fi-om  Louisiana.  The  law  established 
the  office  of  Stale  Engineer,  A^-hose  duty  it  was  to  examine  once 
in  CA'ery  tliree  mouths  the  strength  of  the  boilers  of  the  steam- 
boats VNithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State;  to  test  thenr  by 
hydrostatii-  pressure  to  three  times  the  jiressure  of  steam  they 
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were  supposed  to  carry.  Tii  ease  of  aeciaeiit,  I  lie  b(»a(,  iiol: 
l)ossessing  the  propei-  eerlitieate,  neither  captain,  owner,  or 
agent  could  recover  any  claim  for  freight;  and  the  captain  was 
subject  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  .f.")00.00,  nor  more  than  .f2.- 
000.00,  and  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months, 
nor  more  than  tliree  years.  If  lives  were  lost,  the  captain  was 
to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  numslanghter.  The  same  penalties 
were  provided  in  case  of  any  accident  in  navigation;  for  over- 
loading, racing,  carrying  higher  steam  than  the  certificate  al- 
lowed, or  any  accident  that  might  occur  while  the  captain, 
pilot,  or  engineer  v^as  engaged  in  gambling,  or  attending  to  any 
game  of  chance  or  hazard.  There  was  a  rule  also  made  as  fol- 
lows: In  passing  up  the  river,  the  descending  boat  was  com- 
manded to  shut  off  steam  and  float  down,  when  within  a  mile 
of  the  ascending  boat,  the  latter  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  clear  of  the  descending  boat,  and  to  be  held  liable 
for  any  damage  occurring  from  collision. 

In  the  matter  of  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  on  the  early  steam- 
boats on  the  western  waters,  the  following  copy  of  an  afUdavit 
made  at  the  time  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton  was 
before  the  United  vStates  Congress,  and  which  was  a  part  of 
the  papers  forming  the  claim,  will  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
on  the  subject. 

"I.  Jasper  I^ynch,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  having  been 
requested,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Robert  Fulton,  to 
state,  under  oath,  first  the  facts  Avithin  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
seizure  and  inipi-essement  of  the  steamboat  ''Vesuvius"  for  the 
use  of  the  governujent  at  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans  in  1814; 
and,  second,  my  ojiJnion  as  to  the  probable  loss  to  her  owners 
by  the  detention  o'-casioned  in  consequence  of  her  grounding 
while  in  the  public  service,  and  being  duly  sworn,  do  depose 
and  say:  That  I  visited  New  Orleans  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  181G,  and,  of  course,  know  nothing  personally  in  re- 
sp^ect  to  the  fact  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  boat  in 
1814. 

"I  went  to  New  Orleans,  as  sole  agent  of  the  steamboal 
"New  Orleans,"  trading  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez, 
and  shortly  after  my  arrival  tliei-e,  became  the  sole  agent  of 
the  steamboat  "Vesu-s-ius"  above  mentioned,  which  two  boats  I 
employed  on  the  river  until  the  autumn  of  1818,  with  the  ex- 
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ceptioii  of  an  ijitei-val  of  about  eight  moiitlis,  during-  wliicli  I 
rebuilt  the  "Vesnyius,"  wliicli  was  burned  in  1816,  after  she 
fame  Into  my  possession,  and  the  ownership  thereby  cast  on 
me. 

"Jt  would,  in  my  opijiion,  be  dirtieult  to  assign  a  limit,  i)re- 
serving  the  appearance  of  credibility,  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  steamboat  "Vesuvius"  might  have  earned,  if  afloat 
during  the  season  of  navigation  and  business,  from  November, 
1814,  to  July,  1815,  before  and  after  the  scene  of  bustle  grow- 
ing out  of  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans.  I  should  not  estimate 
it  at  less  than  .$100,000.  This,  I  am  aware,  will  appear  extrava- 
gant to  those  unacquainted  with  the  prices  of  freight  and  jjas- 
sage  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  situation  of  New  Orleans  at 
that  time.  Application  has  been  made  to  me  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  for  a  written  statement  under  oath,  on  this 
subject.  I  have  been  averse  to  making  it,  because  I  knew,  un- 
accompanied by  the  facts  and  reasons  from  which  I  deduced 
my  estimate  or  conclusion,  it  might  bear  the  stamp  of  extrava- 
gance or  improbability.  1  had  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  of  giving  testimony  orally,  and  of  explaining 
them  more  full}'  and  satisfactorily  than  could  be  done  on 
l)aper.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  )iiyself,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  I  will  now  state 
them. 

"On  my  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  in  1816, 1  found  the  follow- 
ing prices  of  freight  in  steamboats  on  the  Mississipi)i  estab- 
lished, I  believe,  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  1812: 

"From  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  -iy^  cents  per  pound  for 
heavy  goods,  and  6  cents  for  light,  averaging  5  cents  per  pound, 
or  per  ton,  .|112.00. 

"From  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  %  of  a.  cent  jx-r  i>ound,  or 
$l.-50  per  barrel:  and  the  same  i-ates  were  charged  for  all  the 
intermediate  landings— Donaldsonvill(\  7.5  miles;  Baton  Rouge, 
120  miles,  etc.,  or  per  ton,  $1.5.00. 

"From  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  passage,  |125.00. 

"From  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  passage,  .f.SO.OO.  And 
half  price  for  passage  down. 

"These  rates  continued  nnifoi'ui;  1  never  received  less,  and 
they  weie  not  i-educed  till  1810. 

"The  tonnage  of  the  '\>suvius'  was.  as  nearly  as  I  can 
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recollect,  aOi  lous  (Custom  House),  and  she  eairied  over  1,300 
bales  of  cotton,  averaging-  400  pounds  each.  She  was,  at  that 
time  vISUK  ;i  new  boat  jnst  from  rittsburf^-,  and  the  only 
steamboat  at  New  Orleans,  ov  indeed  on  the  river  and,  of 
course,  without  competition  as  to  freij;ht  or  price;  her  speed 
through  the  \\ater  was  eight  miles  an  lioui'.  Prom  these  facts 
an  estimate  may  be  made  of  tlie  amount  she  could  have  eai-ned. 
A  boat  of  th(^  same  tonnage,  at  the  above  rates,  without  com- 
]ielition  and  under  like  circunistaiu'cs  on  the  Hudson,  would, 
1  have  no  doubt,  greatly  exceed  the  estimate  I  have  made.  The 
cases  are  not  dissimilar.  I  employed  this  boat  between  New 
Orleans  and  Louisville  during  the  seasons  of  1817  and  1818,  at 
the  above  rates.  I  have  not  at  present  the  advantage  of  refer- 
ence to  my  books;  but  I  well  recollect  that  one  trip  made  in  the 
spring  of  1817,  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  back,  she 
was  absent  from  New  Orleans  about  forty  days,  and  her  re- 
turns were  about  .'J800  a  day  for  the  whole  time." 

"JABrER  LYNOH." 
'•Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb'y  20,  183fi." 

In  a  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
December  12th,  1838,  by  request  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  information  regarding  steamboats,  causes  of  ex- 
plosions,' etc.,  the  following  regarding  the  progress  of  steam 
uaA'igation  of  western  rivers  appears  as  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port : 

"On  the  western  and  southwestern  waters  alone,  near  100 
are  now  supposed  to  be  running,  where  none  wei-e  used  till 
isil,  and  where,  in  1831,  the  numl)er  was  computed  to  be  only 
231.  Of  these  400,  about  141  are  estimated.  On  the  Ohio  River 
alone,  in  1S37,  about  413  different  steamboats  are  reported  to 
have  passed  through  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  be- 
sides all  below  and  above,  which  never  ])assed  through.  Bui 
it  deserves  notice  that  of  those  413,  nearly  60  went  out  of  use 
by  accidents,  decay,  etc.,  within  that  year,  and  several 
of  the  others,  viz.:  104  were  new,  nml  many  of  them  prob- 
ably were  destined  to  run  on  other  rivers.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  rapid  increase  in  business  in  steamboats  on 
the  Ohio,  the  number  of  passages  by  them  tlirougli  the  Louis- 
ville Canal  increased  from  400,  in  1831,  to  ],.501,  in  1837,  or 
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neai'ly  four-fold  in  six  years.  The  largest  boats  passing  Louis- 
ville, in  ISilT,  AA-ere  the  "Uncle  Sam,"  of  447  tons,  and  the 
"Jlogul,"  of  414  tons;  though  below  Louisville,  the  "Mediter- 
ranean," of  490  tons,  and  the  "NQ^th  America,"  of  445  tons, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  the  "St.  Louis,"  of  550  tons,  on  the  Mississipjji, 
are  running.  The  greatest  loss  of  life,  well  authenticated  on 
any  one  oi/casion  in  a  steamboat,  appears  to  have  been  by 
collision  and  consequent  sinking  in  the  case  of  the  "Mon- 
mouth," in  1837,  on  the  Mississippi  Elver,  b,y  which  .300  lives 
were  lost.  The  next  greatest  were  by  explosions — of  the  "Oro- 
noko,"  in  1838,  on  the  same  river,  by  which  130  or  more  lives 
were  lost,  and  of  the  "Moselle,"  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  which 
100  to  120  persons  were  destroyed.  The  greatest  injury  to  life, 
by  accidents  to  boats  from  snags  and  sawyers,  appears  to  have 
been  13  lost  in  1S34,  in  the  case  of  the  "St.  Louis"  on  the 
Mississippi  Eiver." 

David  Stevenson,  an  English  engineer,  in  1838,  says  of 
steam  navigation  on  western  rivers:  "Most  of  the  vessels  at 
present  employed  have  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  a  few  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  building  yards  which  have  produced  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  those  of  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio.  Pitts- 
burg, although  about  2,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a 
place  of  great  trade.  Its  population  is  30,000  persons,  a  great 
])art  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  steamboats,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  trade,  when  T  state  that  I  have  counted  no  less 
than  thirty-eight  steamboats  moored  opposite  the  town  in  the 
Monoijgahela,  all  of  which  were  engaged  in  plying  to  and  from 
tlie  port. 

"The  vast  number  of  vessels  on  the  western  waters,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  construction,  and  the  singular  nature  of 
the  navigation  of  which  they  are  employed,  make  them  objects 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  traveler.  We  must  not  expect 
to  find,  however,  in  that  class  of  vessels  the  same  display  of 
nood  workmanship,  and  the  attainment  of  the  high  velocities 
which  characterize  the  vessels  on  the  eastern  waters.  These 
qualifications  may  be  easily  dispensed  with,  and  the  want  of 
them  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  in  the  western  naviga- 
tion; but,  what  is  of  far  moi-e  importance,  too  many  of  the  ves- 
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sels  are  decidedly  unsafe,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  tlieir  man- 
agement is  intrusted  to  men  whose  reelilessness  of  luiman  life 
and  property  is  ei| nailed  only  by  tlieir  i}j;norance  and  want  of 
civilization. 

"Economy  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  only  object  which 
the  constructors  of  these  boats  seem  to  have  in  view,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  the  finery  which  the  cabins  general- 
ly display,  little  care  is  expended  in  their  construction,  and 
much  of  the  workmanship  connected  with  them  is  of  a  most 
superficial  and  insufflcient  kind.  "SVhen  the  crews  of  these 
frail  faV)rics,  thei-efore,  engage  in  brisk  competition  with  other 
vessels,  and  ui'ge  the  machinery  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
power,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tlieir  exertions  are  often 
suddenly  terminated  by  the  vessel  taking  tire  and  going  to  the 
bottom,  or  by  an  explosion  of  the  steam  boilers.  Such  acci- 
dents are  frequently  attended  with  an  appalling  loss  of  life, 
and  are  of  so  common  occurrence  that  they  generally  excite 
little  or  no  attention.  A  steamer  called  the  "Ben  i^herrod" 
was  burned  on  the  Mississippi,  when  120  persons  were  re- 
ported to  have  lost  their  lives.  I  am  happy  iii  being  able  to 
add,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  C(mse(iuence  of  this 
accident,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  resolved 
to  take  some  measures  to  insure  the  better  regulation  of  this 
navigation,  which  has  been  too  long  neglected  by  them. 

"The  vessels  on  the  western  waters  vary  from  100  to  700 
tons  burden,  and  are  generally  of  a  liea^sy  build  to  enable  them 
to  carry  goods;  they  have  a  most  singular  appearance,  and 
are  no  less  remarkable  as  regards  their  machinery.  They  are 
built  flat  in  the  bottom,  and  generally  draw  from  six  to  eight 
feet  of  water.  (?)  The  hull  is  covered  with  a  deck  at  the  level  of 
about  Ave  feet  above  the  water,  and  below  this  deck  is  the 
hold,  in  which  the  heavy  part  of  the  cargo  is  carried.  The 
whole  of  the  machinery  rests  on  the  first  deck;  the  engines  be- 
ing placed  near  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  and  the  boilers  under 
the  two  smoke  chimneys.  The  fire-doors  open  towards  the 
bow,  and  the  bright  glare  of  light  thrown  out  by  the  wood 
fires,  along  with  the  puffing  of  the  steam  from  the  escapement 
pipe,  produce  a  most  singular  effect  at  night,  and  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  announcing  the  approach  of  the  vessel  when 
it  is  still  at  a  great  distance.    The  chief  object  in  placing  the 
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boilers  in  the  niaim(i'  described,  is  to  pi-odiice  a  strong 
drauglit  in  tlie  tii-eplace.  Tlie  otiier  end  of  the  lower  det'k, 
which  is  covered  in,  and  occupied  by  the  crew  <>f  the  Acsse' 
and  the  deck  i>assenii(n'S,  j^euerally  jnesents  a  scene  of  tilth 
and  wretchedness  that  baflles  all  description.  A  staircase 
leads  from  the  fi-ont  of  the  ])addle  boxes  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel,  to  an  upper  gallery  abont  three  feet  in  breadth.  This 
surrounds  the  whole  after  part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the  ])rome' 
nade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  se<'ond  deck.  Several  dooi-s 
lead  from  tlu-'  galleiy  into  the  gr(\it  cabin,  which  extends  fioni 
Ihe  funnels  to  Avithin  about  thiriy  or  forty  feet  of  the  stern  of 
the  vessel:  the  aftermost  space  is  separated  from  the  great 
cabin  by  a  partition,  and  is  occujtied  by  the  ladies.  The  lai-ge 
cabin  contains  the  gentlemen's  sleeping  Ix^rths,  and  is  also 
used  as  a  dining  room.  This  part  of  the  western  steamers  is 
often  fitted  up  in  a  gorgeous  style;  the  berths  are  large,  and 
the  numerous  windows  by  which  the  cabin  is  surrounded  give 
abundance  of  light,  and  what  is  of  great  consequence  in  that 
scorching  climate,  admit  a  plentiful  supjtly  of  fresh  air. 

''From  the  gallery  surrounding  the  chief  cabin,  two  flights 
of  steps  lend  to  the  hurricane  deck,  which  in  many  of  the 
steamers  is  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  wheelhouse  in  which  the  steersman  is  placed,  is  erected 
on  the  forepart  of  this  deck,  and  the  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  helm  by  means  of  ropes  or  iron  rods,  as  in  the  easteiai 
steamers. 

"The  first  cabin  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat  is  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  scenes  of  wretchedness  ou  the  lower  deck, 
and  its  splendor  ser^'es,  in  some  measure,  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  its  unthinking  inmates  from  the  dangers  which  li-- 
below  them.  But  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
steam  engine,  can  examine  the  machinery  of  one  of  those  ves- 
sels, and  the  manner  in  wdiicli  it  is  managed,  without  shudder- 
ing at  the  idea  of  the  great  risk  to  which  all  on  board  are 
every  moment  exposed. 

"The  westci'n  water  steamers  are  propelled  sometimes  tiy 
one,  and  sometimes  by  two,  engines.  When  two  engines  are 
used  the  ends  of  the  piston  rods  work  in  slides,  and  the  con- 
necting rods  are  both  attached  to  cranks  ou  the  paddle-wheel 
axle,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  is  the  case  in 
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most  of  the  steamers  iu  tliis  eoniitrv.  Wlien  oiil^-  one  enjj;ine  is 
used,  whieli  is  more  ^enei-all\-  the  ease,  a  lai't;e  fly  wheel,  from 
ten  to  lifteeu  feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed  on  tlie  paddle-wheel 
shaft,  and  serves  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  engine,  and 
enable  it  to  turn  its  centres.  The  cylinders  are  invariably 
placed  horizontally,  and  the  engines  always  constructed  on 
the  high-pressure  principle. 

"The  engines  are  generally  ver^y  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel  which  they  propel,  and  to  make  up  for  their 
defi.ciency  iu  volume,  they  are  worked  by  steam  of  great  elas- 
ticity. The  •'Rufus  rutnam,"  for  example,  a  pretty  large  ves- 
sel, drawing  three  feel  of  water,  which  plies  between  Pitts- 
burg on  the  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  is  propelled 
by  a  single  engine  having  a  cylinder  10  inches  diameter,  and 
5  feet  G  inches  in  length  of  stroke,  but  this  engine  is  worked  by 
steam  of  a  most  dangerously  great  elasticity.  The  captain  of 
the  vessel  informed  me  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  safety  valves  were  loaded  with  a  pressure  equal  to  138 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  surface,  but  that  the  steam  was 
occasionally  raised  as  high  as  150  pounds  to  enable  the  vessel 
to  pass  parts  of  the  river  in  which  there  is  a  strong  current: 
and  he  added  by  way  of  consolation,  that  this  amount  of  pres- 
sure was  never  exceeded,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions! 
I  made  a  short  voyage  on  the  Ohio  in  this  vessel,  but  after  re- 
ceiving this  information,  I  resolved  to  leave  her  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself. 

"The  'St.  Louis,'  one  of  the  newest  boats  on  the  Mississippi, 
is  2.30  feet  in  length  on  deck,  and  28  feet  in  breadth  of  beam. 
She  draws  8  feet  of  water  and  carries  about  1,000  tons.  This 
vessel  is  propelled  by  two  engines,  with  cylinders  30  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  feet  in  length  of  stroke,  worked  by  steam  hav- 
ing a  pressui-e  of  100  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  the  boilers. 

"Explosions,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence;  and,  with  a  view  to  cure  this  evil,  sev- 
eral attempts  have,  at  different  periods,  been  made  to  intro- 
duce low-pressure  engines  on  the  western  waters,  but  the 
cheapness  of  high-pressure  engines  and  the  great  simplicity  of 
their  parts,  which  require  comparatively  little  fine  finishing 
and  good  fitting,  certainly  altord  reasons  for  preferring  them 
to  low-pressure  engines,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  good 
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workmen  are  scarco,  and  where  tlie  value  of  labor  and  material 
is  very  gn-at.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  a  condensing 
or  loAV-pressure  engine,  takes  up  a  great  deal  more  space  than 
one  constructed  on  the  high-pressure  principle.  I  do  not  ap- 
])rehend,  however,  that  tlie  number  of  accidents  would  be 
diminished  by  the  simjjle  adoption  of  low-pressure  boilers, 
without  the  strict  enforcement  of  judicious  regulations,  and 
if  tliose  regulations  were  properly  applied  to  high-pressure 
boilers,  they  -^Aould  not  fail  to  i-ender  them  quite  as  safe  as 
those  boilei-s  \^hich  ai-e  generally  made  for  engines  working 
on  the  low-i)i'essure  priuci]»le.  One  very  obvious  improvement 
on  the  present  hazardous  state  of  the  Jlississijipi  navigation, 
would  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  a  pressure  of  steam 
should  in  no  case  exceed  perhaps  50  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

"The  boilers  of  these  steamers  are  all  tubular,  and  have 
circular  flues  in  them  which  permit  the  passage  of  the  flame 
through  the  bodj^  of  the  boiler.  Those  of  the  "St.  Louis"  are 
nine  in  number;  the^'  are  42  inches  diameter  and  24  feet  in 
length;  two  circular  flues,  IG  inches  in  diameter,  pass  through 
the  interior.  The  whole  of  the  flues  and  outercoating  of  the 
boiler  are  nuidc  of  sheet  iron  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  tlie  end  plates  ,are  formed  of  materials  of 
greater  strength.  The  boiler  is  strengthened  by  numerous  in- 
ternal ties,  or  braces,  and  is  calculated  to  sustain  a  pressure 
of  100  pounds  on, the  square  inch  of  surface.  The  onlv  pro- 
tection which  the  boilei's  have  from  the  atmosphere  is  a  layer 
of  clay,  with  which  they  ai-e  in  all  cases  covered,  to  prevent 
the  radiati(m  of  heat. 

"The  steamers  make  many  stoppages  to  take  in  goods 
and  passengers,  and  also  supplies  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  lib- 
erty whicii  they  take  with  their  vessels  on  these  occasions  is 
somewhat  amusing,  and  not  a  little  hazardous.  I  had  a  good 
example  of  this  on  board  of  a  large  vessel,  called  the  "On- 
tario." She  was  sheered  close  in  shore  among  stones  and 
stumps  of  trees,  where  she  lay  for  some  hours  taking  in  goods. 
The  additional  weight  increased  her  draught  of  water  and 
caused  her  to  heel  a  great  deal,  and  when  her  engines  were 
p)ut  in  motion,  she  actually  crawled  into  deep  water  on  her 
paddle  wheels.  The  steam  had  been  got  up  to  an  enormous 
pressure  to  enable  her  to  get  off,  and  the  volumes  of  steam 
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discharged  fvoiii  tlie  escapement  pipe  at  every  lialf-stroke  of 
tlie  piston,  made  a  sliarp  sound,  almost  like  the  discharge  of 
firearms,  while  every  timber  in  the  vessel  seemed  to  tremble, 
and  the  whole  structure  actually  groaned  under  the  shocks. 

"During  these  stoppages,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  proper 
supply  of  water  to  ]n'event  ex])losion,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  etiected  on  the  Mississipjii  is  very  simple.  The  paddle- 
wheel  axle  is  so  constructed  that  the  portions  of  it  projecting 
over  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  wheels  are  fixed,  can 
be  thro\\ii  out  of  gear  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  clutch  on 
each  side  of  the  -^-essel,  which  slides  on  the  intermediate  part 
of  the  axle,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  lever.  When  the  vessel  is 
stopped,  the  paddle  A\heels  are  simply  thrown  out  of  gear 
and  the  engine  continms  to  work.  The  necessary  supply  of 
water  is  thus  pumped  into  the  boiler  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  vessel  may  be  at  rest,  and  when  she  is  required  to 
get  under  way.  the  wlieels  are  again  thrown  into  gear  and  re- 
volve with  the  paddle-wheel  shaft.  The  fly  wheel,  formerly 
noticed,  is  useful  in  regulating  the  motion  of  the  engine,  which 
otherwise  might  bo  apt  to  suffer  damage  from  the  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
tons, by  suddenly  throwing  the  paddle  wheels  into  and  out  of 
gear.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler  is  first  pumped 
into  a  heater,  in  Avhich  its  temperature  is  raised,  and  is  then 
injected  into  the  boiler. 

"I  saw  several  vessels  on  the  Ohio,  which  were  propelled 
by  one  large  paddle  wheel  placed  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  is  advantageous, 
as  the  action  of  the  paddle  wheel,  when  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion, must  l)e  i]ii]ieded  by  the  floatboards  impinging  on  water 
which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  jKissage  of  the  vessel 
through  it. 

''The  Mississipjii  steameis  carry  a  captain,  clerk,  two  en- 
gineers, and  tvio  ]jilots,  one  of  whom  is  always  at  the  helm. 
The  fireman  and  the  crew  are  people  of  color,  and  generally 
slaves.  The  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburg,  against 
the  current  of  the  vivev,  is  generally  performed  in  from  15  to 
20  days,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  in  about  10  days: 
the  distance  is  rather  more  than  2,000  miles,  and  the  cabin 
passage,  including  all  expenses,  is  about  |50.00." 
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The  r.aroii  Dc  Gei'stner,  traveliiiy  througli  llie  Uuitod 
States  about  ]S40,  says: 

"The  largest  shipyards  are  at  Luuisville,  Xew  Albany, 
('inciuuati,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis.  Upon  the  Ohio  Eirei-, 
stoue  coals  are  now  bvought  by  steamboats  two  hundred  and 
tifty  miles  do«u  t(i  (Mnrinuati;  or,  rather,  tlie  tlatboats  loaded 
witli  coal  are  taken  in  tow  and  brouglit  down  the  river  by 
steamboats,  and  the  empty  barks  taken  back  in  the  same  way, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  found  to  be  less  in  this 
manner.  It  is  true,  the  extremely  high  wages  of  the  boatmen 
and  all  other  laborers,  contribute  much  to  this  extraordinary 
result,  but,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  the 
rrew  of  a  steamboat  is  also  very  well  jiaid,  and  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  eutirel\'  to  the  perfection  in  the  construction  of  the 
■\<  ssels,  and  the  engines  used  in  them,  and  in  the  application  of 
steam,  as  also  to  the  improved  arrangements  in  the  steamboats 
generally-,  that  they  have  produced  in  America  the  results 
which  have  been  arrived  at  neither  in  England,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

"The  Americans  boast  of  a  system  of  navigable  streams 
in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  country  of  the  glol)e;  they  maintain  that  the 
length  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Ohio  and  all  other  tributary 
streams,  comprises  an  extent  of  100,000  miles  (?)  of  waters 
navigable  by  steamboats.  I  would  not  answer  for  the  correct- 
ness of  this  number,  but  the  Mississippi  alone  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  from  Xew  Orleans,  under  the  thirtieth  degree,  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  under  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  North 
latitude,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2,000  miles,  and  the  num- 
l)er  of  navigable  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi  is  indeed 
so  large,  tliat  a  European,  wlio  is  accustomed  to  our  short 
travels  by  steamboats,  can  only,  by  being  an  eye  witness,  con- 
ceive the  magnitude  of  the  system  of  steam  navigation  in  this 
country.  Tlu-re  are  daily  at  least  four  or  five  steamboats 
starting  from  Xew  Orleans  feu-  Pittsburg  in  the  business  sea- 
son, and  as  many  arrive  daily.  The  distance  is  2,000  miles, 
or  two-thirds  of  thai  from  England  to  Xew  York  across  the 
Atlantic,  and,  ne'N'erlheless,  the  A'oyage  is  regarded  as  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  is  undertaken  after  a  few  hours  prepara- 
tion. 
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."The  s;teamli(.)ats  in  llio  \\'(.\s(.  or  upon  lln'  \\('s<(ci-n  walci's, 
an'  Ihroujiliout  Aery  flat,  and  ^o,  when  h)ade<l,  generally  ttve 
feet  deep;  some,  liowevev,  only  Ihii'ty  to  Ihifty-six  Inehes. 
When  the  water  in  a  vi\er  is  only  thirty  inehes  deep,  the 
steamboat  contains  only  the  engine  and  fnel  and  the  cabins 
for  the  men,  and  tlatboats  loaded  with  goods  are  taken  in 
tow.  The  passenger  boats  lunc  t\\'o  decks,  the  npper  on(;  is 
for  the  cal>iu  passengers.  The  elegant  boats  contain  a  large, 
s])lendidly  fnrnished  and  ornamented  sahxm,  used  as  the 
dining  room,  and  an  adjoining  saloon  for  the  ladies.  The 
saloons  are  snrronnded  by  small  aiiartments  (state  rooms), 
ea(di  of  which  contains  two  berths,  and  ronnd  the  state  rooms 
is  an  t>i_)en  gallei-y,  to  «hicli  a  door  opens  from  each  state 
room.  8nch  a  vessel  otters  to  a  p]nropean  an  imposing  and 
entirely  novel  aspect.  .Vll  steamboats  upon  tlie  western  watcH's 
have  high-pressure  engines,  the  ju-essure  of  steam  being  fr((m 
GO  to  lt)0  i)Ounds  ]ier  scjuare  inch.  Often  two  engines  are  used 
in  a  boat,  and  tlieji  each  engine  ]u-opels  one  of  the  [laddle 
wheels.  The  cylinders  are  horizontal,  the  stroke  is  8  to  10 
feet,  and  the  steam  is  generalh'  cut  off  at  five-eighths  of  the 
stroke,  and  tlien  operates  by  exjiansion.  The  escaping  steam 
is  applied  To  heat  the  water  pumped  from  the  river  before  it 
gets  into  the  boiler. 

''In  the  year  1818,  a  cabin  passi'Uger  paid  foi-  a  i)assage  iii 
a  steamboat,  from  Xew  Oi-leans  to  Louisville,  a  distance  of 
l.lnO  miles,  SL20,  and  for  i-eturning,  .'fTO;  the  passage  up  took 
20  days  and  down  10  (hiys;  at  present,  cabin  i)assengers  pay  in 
the  most  elegant  steamboats,  |50  for  a  jiassage  up,  and  |40  for 
one  down  stream,  while  tln^y  go  up  in  six,  and  down  in  four 
days.  Th(,'  charges  include  boarding,  -which,  considering  the 
abundance  and  choice  of  victuals,  &c.,  ought  to  be  estimated 
at  .^2.00  per  passenger  per  day.  The  fare  is,  therefore,  now, 
for  the  passage  alone,  taking  the  average  between  a  trij)  up 
and  down  (excluding  board),  2.41  cents  per  mile.  Less  elegant 
boats  take  eabin  jiassengers  up  in  eight  days  for  -fltO,  and  for 
|2.5  do\\'n  in  fi^'e  days,  wliicii,  after  deduriing  .fl..">0  i)er  day  for 
board,  gi^'es  only  1.22  cenls  ]iei-  mih'  at  an  a\'erage  between  a 
Irij)  up  and  dow  n. 

"Ui)on  the  l(n\er  deck  of  these  steamboats,  \\lii<-h  is  a  f(.'W 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  the  deck  passengers, 
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ssasre 


wlio  provick'  tLeir  own  meals,  and  pay  fui"  the  same  passa_ 
of  ],4-j()  miles  only  18.00;  if  tliey  assist  the  crew  in  carryinj^' 
the  wood  upon  the  boat,  they  pay  only  .|5.00.  In  the  former 
case  they  pay,  thereftirc  jier  mile,  0.55  cents. 

"ilerchandise  was  carried  before  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  in  sailing  vessels,  which  took  a  load  of  150 
tons;  in  the  year  1817,  the  charge  for  freight  per  pound, 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  was  seven  to  eight  cents;  in 
1819,  the  steamboats  (Mimmenccd  carrying  freight,  and  imme- 
diately reduced  the  chai-ge  to  four  cents  per  pound.  At  pn^s- 
eut,  the  charges  per  one  hundred  weight,  from  Xew  Orleans  to 
Louisville,  are,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the 
season,  at  least  .'13  cents,  and  the  most  -fl.uO.  At  an  aver- 
age, they  may  be  taken  at  G2]A  cents  for  the  distance  of  1,150 
miles.     This  makes  S6  cents  jier  ton  per  mile. 

"Itetween  Cincinnati  and  Louis\il]e,  the  first  steamboat, 
"General  Pike,"  was  put  in  operation  in  1819,  and  made  weekly 
a  A'oyage  down  to  Louisville,  150  miles,  in  IS  hours,  and  u]i 
again  to  Cincinnati  in  -iO  hours.  A  cabin  passenger  paid  at 
that  time  fl2  for  a  passage.  At  present,  the  steamboats  have 
so  much  increased  in  number  tliiit  at  least  six  boats  are  daily 
stai'ting  from  and  arriving  at  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.  Upon 
the  finest  boats,  a.s,  for  instance,  the  "Pike"  and  "Franklin," 
the  fare  is  -ifLOO,  and  the  time  occupied  in  going  up  is, 
including  all  stojipages,  15  hours,  and  in  going  down 
only  n  hours;  but  these  boats  have  frecjuentl}^  made  a 
passage  up  in  12,  and  a  passage  down  the  river  in  71^4  hours; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  sjieed  was,  therefore,  over  20  miles  per 
hour.  If  .fl.OO  be  deducted  for  Ixiard.  there  remain  .fo.OO  for 
a  passage,  whidi  is  at  the  ]'a(e  of  two  cents  per  mile.  The 
deck  ]iasse)igers,  a\1io  assist  in  taking  in  wood,  pay  only  .fl.OO. 
or  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  mile,  and  find  their  own  victuals. 
For  merchandise,  the  charges  are  15  cents  per  one  hundred 
weight,  or  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

"From  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  voyage  is  538  miles 
down  the  Ohio,  and  102  miles  up  ihe  ]Mississi])pi,  making,  to- 
gether, 730  miles.  The  passage  to  SI.  Louis,  or  from  there 
liack,  is  jierforrut'd  in  four  days.  A  rabin  passenger  jiays 
112.00,  of  which  we  ought  to  deduct  ai  least  -11.70  for  b(jard; 
this  leaves  only  one  cent  per  mile  for  the  passage  alone.    The 
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(leek  paSi^eiigeis  ]):iy  *4.()0,  ^Yitllolll  board,  wliioli  makes  iicavly 
ono-lialf  cent  pet  mile.  Oooils  jiay  at  an  averajic,  50  cents  per 
(Hie  liiuulred  weiglit,  >fl.MT  per  ton  per  mile. 

"But  three  years  ai;o,  (.'ight  days  were  required  fur  a  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  which  is  now  regularly  per- 
formed in  six.  The  most  remarkable  result  is,  that  a  boat  of 
400  tons  required,  20  years  ago,  for  this  voyage  of  1,450  miles, 
P)CO  cords  of  wood,  while  at  present,  for  a  six  days'  passage, 
only  the  same  (luantily  of  wood  is  required. 

"^yhat  appears  nuist  striking  is,  ihat  while  ihe  charges 
for  transporlation  have  been  constantl}'  reduced  during  20 
years,  wages  and  the  prices  of  all  conunodities  rose  from  year 
to  year.  The  captain  of  a  steamboat  received,  20  years  ago,  a 
salary  of  !1?1,000  per  year,  now  he  gets  upon  the  better  boats 
12,000.  Every  steamboat  has  two  pilots,  who  change  every 
four  hours:  each  of  them  received,  in  1822,  only  .|60  per 
month,  but  since  that  time  (heir  salary  has  risen,  and  was, 
iin  1833,  1300,  which  is  still  now  paid  to  the  pilots  of  the 
best  boats.  There  are  also  two  engineers  upon  each  steamboat, 
their  salary  was,  in  1822,  only  .|40  per  month,  and  rose  iii  con- 
sequence of  tire  great  demand  for  engineers  to  flOO  and 
.1^150.  The  fireman  and  common  laborers  received,  20  years 
ago,  only  .fll  per  month,  and  now  get  s*;30  to  .140.  The 
whole  crew  besides  have  free  board  upon  the  steamboats. 
The  provisions  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  passen- 
gers upon  the  steamltoats  have  risen  in  price,  during  the  last 
five  years,  33  per  cent. 

"The  steamboats  upon  the  western  waters  use  almost  ex- 
clusively wood  as  a  fuel,  which,  20  years  ago,  was  quite  value- 
less; in  1834,  it  sold  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  for  -fl.Ti")  to 
■12.00  ]ier  cord,  and  costs  at  present  |2.25  to  .f3.r)0.  The  price 
has,  thereff)re,  increased  in  the  last  five  years  about  50  per 
cent. 

"The  steamboats  up(m  the  western  waters,  whose  plan 
of  construction  might  be  adopted  to  great  advantage  upon  our 
rivers  in  Europe,  are  principally  constructed  in  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  Generally,  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is 
built  by  ship  carpenters,  the  steam  engine  delivered  from  a 
manufactory  and  put  on  the  boat,  after  which  the  joiners  build 
the  cabins  and  finish  the  whole.     Three  diilerent  classes  of 
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iiK.'chanics  nrc,  tlicref ore,  lequii-ed,  ^\i(li  \\]i()iii  scpiualc  (/oii- 
ti'arls  .-u'c  inadc.  TliPio  ai-e,  however,  individuals  M'lio  iiuder- 
lalce  (lie  Imildiiij;  and  fmHisliinj;  of  a  \\]i(de  sleainlioal  liy  roii 
h-ael.  As  tin/  |ii-ires  dill'er  nincli,  according  lo  Ihe  solidify  and 
elegance  ol'  llie  vessels,  the  c-ost  of  sonn'  of  the  \'essels  is  given, 
whieli  are  among  the  best. 

"Between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  the  two  steamboats, 
"T'ike"  and  "Franklin,"  make  regnlai-  trips,  carrying  the 
United  States  mail :  one  of  the  two  goes  daily  up,  and  the  other 
down  the  ri\('i-.  Tlie  "Franklin"  is  18?>  feet  in  length  on  her 
deck,  and  the  extreme  width  is  '2~)  f(^et,  the  dei)th  of  hold.  <u- 
the  distance  from  the  keel  to  lower  deck,  is  (i^U  feet.  The  ton- 
}uige  2(10  tons.  Fpon  the  upjter  deck  are  42  state  rooms, 
each  with  two  berths,  making  in  all  84  berths;  but  mattresses 
are  laid  u[)on  the  tb»or  of  the  dining  i-oom  when  required,  and 
150  cabin  ]iassengers  may  sleeji  upon  the;  boat.  The  boat  is 
propelled  by  two  engines;  the  pressui-e  of  steam  is  SO  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  which  are  in  a 
horizontal  position,  is  251/-)  inches,  the  stroke  being  seven 
feet.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at  five-eighths  of  the  stroke,  and 
acts  through  tlie  remaining  three-eighths  by  expansion.  The 
diameter  of  the  paddle  wheels  is  22  feet,  their  width  11  feet, 
the  dip  is  22  inches;  the  paddle  wheels  generally  make  28  revo- 
lutions in  a  rainute;  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod  is  2;> 
feet.  There  are  six  boilers  of  wr'ought  iron  on  boai'd  the 
boat,  each  2;>  feet  in  l(^ngth,  and  (iO  inches  in  diameter;  each 
boilei-  has  two  flues  of  IT)  inches  diameter. 

"At  an  averagi',  the  stean)boat  carries  125  passengei's,  one 
half  in  the  cabins,  and  the  other  half  on  deck,  and,  besides,  25 
1((ns  of  goods,  ^^'ith  this  load,  she  dra^ws  six  feet  of  water 
The  boat  was  constructed  in  the  year  18:>(;,  and  the  cost  was: 

For  the  hull,  at  .f25.00  per  ton 15,000 

"     two  steam  engines 12,000 

"     joiners'  work  for  cabins 4,000 

"  draperies,  mirrors,  bedding  and  other 
furniture  in  the  state  rooms,  saloons 
and  kitchen 0,000 

Total   .|?.0,000 
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"This  boat  is,  as  observed,  oue  of  the  most  solid  aud  eh'- 
jiant:  otlier  steamboats  of  the  same  dimensions  have  eosi 
!if5,000  to  |;G,00()  less. 

•'Amoug  the  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  which  run 
only  between  Xew  Orleans  and  Louisville,  the  "Sultana"  and 
the  "Ambassador,"  are  now  much  favored  by  the  public.  The 
"Ambassador"  has  215  feet  length  of  deck,  and  35  feet  extreme 
breadth;  her  tonnage  is  4;5(l.  On  tlie  upper  deck  are  41  stale 
rooms,  each  with  two  berths,  but  as  many  beds  may  be  ar- 
ranged upon  the  floor  of  the  saloon.  Of  the  two  steam  engines, 
each  has  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  25  inches  diameter  and  8  feet 
stroke.  The  steam  acts  with  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  is  cut  off  at  five-eighths  of  the  stroke.  The 
diameter  of  the  paddle  wheels  is  22  feet,  and  their  width  12 
feet.  The  boat  generally  carries  200  tons  of  goods  up,  and  300 
tons  down  stream,  besides  100  cabin  and  150  deck  passengers. 
She  draws  light  Ave  feet,  and  when  loaded  seven  feet  of 
water.  The  hull  of  this  boat  has  cost  |12,000,  the  engines 
SIT, 000,  the  joiners'  work  and  the  whole  interior  arrangement 
of  this  highly  elegant  structure  amounted  to  |31,000,  making 
the  cost  of  the  whole  boat  .fCO,000.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  great  and  costly  alterations  were  made  during 
the  construction,  so  that  lier  cost  would  not  actually  exceed 
.155,000. 

"Well-informed  individuals,  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  estimate  the  average  cost 
of  a  steamboat,  upon  the  western  waters,  after  a  special  cal- 
culation, at  .?23,500. 

"The  expenses  incident  to  tlie  management  of  steamboats 
consist  in  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  individuals  employed, 
the  cost  of  fuel  (wood),  of  the  victuals  for  the  cabin  passengei-s 
and  crew,  and  in  the  cost  of  repairs  of  the  l)oat  and  engines. 

"I  have  already  mentioned  the  extraordinary  rise  in  wages, 
which  took  place  during  the  last  few  years.  The  cause  of 
it  lies  principally  in  the  considerably  increased  number  of 
steamboats,  and  the  want  of  useful  individuals,  as  also  in  the 
universal  rise  of  prices  of  all  articles  in  the  United  States. 
The  payment  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  "Franklin"  is 
per  month,  as  follows,  viz. : 
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1  Captain  and  2  Clerks |200 

2  Pilots   200 

2  Engineers  and  2  Assistants 250 

2  Mates  SO 

1  Carpenter    30 

2  Cooks   SO 

I  Steward  and  (i  'SA'aiters lU) 

1  Chambermaid 20 

10  Fireman   200 

(')  Common  Laborers 120 


38  Persons Total .|1,320 

Add  for  785  cords  of  wood,  and  a  few  tons 

of  coal 1,775 

For  provisions  for  62  cabin  passengers  and 
38  men  belonging  to  the  boat,  together 
for  100  persons 1,400 


Total  expenses,  without  repairs |4,495 

or  nearlj'  $4,500  per  month.  During  nine  months  in  the  year, 
the  boat  makes  daily  a  trip  of  150  miles,  together,  40,500  miles 
per  year.  During  the  I'emaining  three  months,  she  is  laid  by 
on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  river.  She  then  is 
newly  caulked,  painted,  and  receives  all  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  latter  amount,  with  a  new  boat  of  this  class,  to  not  more 
than  |3,000  in  the  first  year,  to  which  an  amount  has  to  be 
added  for  general  depreciation,  which  is  considerable.  The 
timber,  of  which  the  vessels  are  constructed  Iiere,  is  grown 
so  fast  under  a  warm  climate,  that  a  vessel  seldom  lasts  over 
six  or  seven  j-ears;  but  steamboats  of  the  flr'st-class  are  used 
only  four  j^ears,  and  then  sold,  and  the  new  proprietor  con- 
tinues to  employ  the  boat  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  her 
voyages  are  so  uncertain.  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  amount  for  depreciation 
in  the  first  year,  which  makes  .|7,500  for  the  steamboat 
"Franklin."  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  value  of  the  boat 
is,  therefore,  only  S22,500.  In  the  second  year,  25  per  cent,  of 
these  122,500,  or  |5,025  are  taken  for  the  general  deprecia- 
tion. But  the  repairs  in  the  second  year  amount  to  so  much 
more,  that  their  cost,  together  with  the  sum  for  general  de- 
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preciation,  is  again  equal  to  |10,500,  as  in  tlie  first  year.  Tlie 
same  calculation  is  applicable  for  the  third  and  fourth  year, 
after  which  the  value  of  the  boat  remains  only  |!l,41»2,  for 
which  amount  it  is  then  sold. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  following,  as  the  yearly  expense,* 
for  the  steamboat  "Franklin": — 

Current  expenses  during  9  months'  run- 
ning time 140,500 

During  the  remaining  three  months,  the 
salary  of  the  captain  and  clerks,  who 
remain  on  the  boat,  while  the  others 
are  dismissed,  amounts  to 1,000 

Repairs  and  general  depreciation 10,500  . 

Insurance.  7  to  0  per  cent,  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  value,  to  which  steam- 
boats can  only  be  insured 1,350 

Sundry  small  expenses 1,150 

Total   ■ 154,500 

If  from  this  sum  be  deducted  the  expenses 
for  boarding  tlie  passengers  and  ser- 
vants, say  about |14.000 

There  remains  as  the  expenses  for  run- 
ning the  boat  alone .|40,500 

As  this  steamboat  performs  during  nine  months,  daily,, 
350  miles,  or,  in  the  whole,  40,500  miles,  the  expenses  for  CA'ery 
mile  the  boat  travels  amount  to  |1.00. 

On  the  other  side,  the  revenues  of  this  boat  are  at  au  aver- 
age for  each  trip  of  150  miles: 

From  62  Cabin  passengers,  at  $4.00 |248 

6.-;  Deck  "  "  11.00 6.3 

125  passengers,  at  an  average  per 
trip. 

For  25  tons  of  goods,  at  |3.00 75 

"  transportation  of  TJ.  S.  Mail 4 

Total    1390 
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"Tlie  amount  of  .f;4.00,  received  for  transporting  the  mail 
150  miles,  is  laere  very  small.  The  reason  is  that  the  public 
prefer  the  mail  boats  to  all  others,  on  account  of  their  safety 
and  punctuality,  in  consequence  of  which  steamboat  proprie- 
tors contract  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  even  at  the  very 
lowest  prices.  The  income  of  |3!10  per  day  gives,  for  the  nine 
months,  !^105,?.00,  which,  compared  with  the  expense  of  154,500, 
shows  an  annual  profit  of  |50,800.  As  the  "Franklin"  has 
only  cost  .if30,000,  we  see  what  an  enormous  profit  those  steam- 
boats yield  in  America,  which  are  frequented  by  a  sufflcienc 
number  of  passengers. 

''The  steamboat  "Ambassador,"  the  tonnage  of  which  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  "Franklin,"  commenced  her  trips 
late  in  the  fall  of  1S37,  and  made  in  that  year  four  voyages  from 
Louisville  to  Xew  Orleans,  each  of  1,450  miles,  and  four  voyages 
back,  together,  therefore,  running  a  distance  of  11,000  miles. 
The  monthl.y  expenses  were  -18,500,  which  gives  for  three 
months  .'ii;L>5,500,  or  per  mile  of  travel,  |2.20.  In  the  year  1838, 
The  "Ambassador"  made  ten  trips  from  Louisville  to  Xew 
Orleans,  and  back,  and  performed,  therefore,  20,200  miles 
within  the  period  of  eight  months,  the  trips  having  been  dis- 
continued during  four  summer  months,  on  account  of  low 
water.  The  total  expenses  for  the  whole  year  amounted  to 
something  over  .|5S,000,  which  gives  $2.00  as  the  expense  for 
running  one  mile.  The  salaries  upon  this  boat  amount,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  large  size,  and  the  long  trips,  to  much  mon- 
than  upon  the  "Franklin,"  and  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

1  Captain  receives  j)er  year |2,000 

1  First  Clerk 1,200 

1   Second  Clerk,  ?50  per  month,  therefore,  in  8  months  400 

1  Barkeeper,  |45  per  month,  therefore,  in  S  months.  .  3G(i 

2  Pilots,  each  $300  per  moutli,  therefore,  in  8  months  4,800 
2  Engineers,  each  $150  per  month,  out  of  which  he 

has  to  pay  his  Assistant,  both  in  8  months 2,400 

2  Mates,  one  $75  and  one  $50  per  mouth,  therefore, 

both  in  8  months 1,000 

1    Ship   Carpenter,   $00   per   month,    therefore,    in   S 

months    480 

r'arric<l  forward $12.04(1 
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Itroiiyht  forward |12,(;40 

2  Cooks,  oue  150,  the  other  |30  per  month,  tlierefore 

in  S  months C40 

1   Steward,  |S5,  and  (>  AVaiters,  each  |25  per  month, 

therefore  in  8  months 1,880 

1    Chambermaid,  125,  and   1  Washwoman,  |20  per 

month,  both  in  8  montlis 360 

10  Firemen,  each  $35,  all  in  8  mouths 4,480 

S  Common  Laborers,  each  125,  all  in  8  months 1,600 

48  individuals  receive  in  total |21,600 

"As  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  free  board  ou  the  steam- 
boat, it  is  evident  that  the  expenses  for  the  persons  emploj'ed 
on  the  boats  are  much  larger  here,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  expense  of  |2.00  jter  mile  of  travel  includes  the  cost  f(.>r 
board  of  the  jiassengers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  sum  for  gen- 
eral depreciation  has  been  taken  into  account.  These  amounts 
will  vt'ry  nearly  counterbalance  each  other,  and,  therefore,  Ave 
jnay  on  this  boat,  as  well  as  on  other  tirst-class  steamers  of 
400  to  500  tons  bnrden,  take  the  expense  for  every  mile  of 
travel  at  $2.00. 

"The  "Ambassador"  carried  in  1838,  at  an  average,  100 
cabin  passengei-s,  each  of  whom  paid  .f50.00  per  passage  up,  and 
840.00  per  passai/e  duiDi  tlie  river,  and  100  to  150  deck  passen- 
gers, who  paid  in  part  .f5.00,  and  in  part  fS.OO  each.  Finally, 
she  carried  generally  200  tons  of  goods  nj),  and  300  tons 
down.  The  receipts  per  triji  of  1,450  miles  were  frequently 
$7,500,  T,\hile  the  exjtenses  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
|2,900,  lea\-ing,  therefore,  a  xevy  considerable  net  profit.  t)n 
her  trips,  in  1830,  the  "Ambassador"'  averaged  cmly  up  to  the 
month  of  June  65  cabin  jiawscngers  per  trip,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  boat  will  again  give  a  handsome  profit. 

"The  steamboats  "Franklin"  and  "Ambassador"  belong, 
as  I  observed,  to  the  most  elegant,  and  charge,  therefore, 
the  highest  rates.  Boats  of  a  cheaper  construction,  and  less 
elegant,  with  their  crew  not  so  well  paid,  incur  much  less  ex- 
penses: and  we  find  boats  of  200  or  more  tons,  on  which  the  ex- 
])enses  per  mile  of  travel  are  only  fifty  cents.  If,  therefore, 
these  boats  only  carry  34  passengers  at  an  average,  each  pay- 
ing one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile,  the  expenses  are  already 
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ooYci'i'd.  Sliould  llie  iiuiiibcr  (if  passengers  be  less/ or  liie  ex- 
pense of  rnnning  greater,  the  t'liavges  for  transportation  moot 
be  increased. 

"The  greatest  number  of  accidents  liappen  upon  tlie 
Mississippi  and  (^)liio  Rivers,  wliei-e  tlie  steamboats  continue 
their  passage  day  and  niglit,  from  New  Orh'ans  to  Pittsburg. 
Tlie  length  of  this  voyage  is  2,000  miles,  and,  including  the 
stoppages  necessary  tor  taking  in  wood  and  for  landing  and 
taking  passengers  on  board,  the  trip  is  made  in  ten  days  up, 
and  six  or  seven  days  down  the  river.  In  the  first  case,  the 
engines  are  through  240  hours  constantly  at  work,  during 
which  time  the  boilers  are  incessantly  heated,  though  the  same 
is  still  more  the  case  with  the  engines  in  manufactories,  and 
in  the  Atlantic  steamships.  It  must  lie  considered  here  that 
Pittsburg  lies  ten  and  one-half  degrees  further  to  the  North 
than  New  Orleans,  and  it  reipiires  a  good  health  to  support  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  cities.  It 
becomes  evident  that  the  engineers  superintending  the  engines 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  same  the  required  attention,  and  ex- 
plosions must  consequently  become  more  numerous. 

''Many  accidents  hajipen  by  "snags"  and  "sawyers,"  so 
called.  Tliey  are  trees  torn  away  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  get  fast  with  their  roots  at  some  point,  and  remain  in 
positions  most  dangerous  to  the  steamboats.  ^Vhole  islands 
are  sometimes  formed  by  such  floating  trees.  For  removing 
these  obstructions,  x"^i'ti<'u]ar  machines  have  been  invented, 
and  are  constantly  employed  upon  these  rivers. 

"The  .Vmericans  are.  as  is  known,  the  most  enterprising 
peojile  in  the  world,  who  justly  say  of  themselves,  "ITc  (ji) 
(ihrdj/f!  (ilicdtl."  The  Democrals  here  never  like  lo  remain  be- 
hind one  another:  o.n  the  contrary,  each  wants  to  get  ahead 
of  the  rest.  When  two  steamboats  happen  to  get  alongside  of 
each  other,  the  passengers  will  encourage  the  captains  to  run 
a  race,  which  the  latter  agree  to.  The  boilers  intended  for  a 
ju'essure  of  only  100  jiounds  jier  square  inch,  are  by  the  ac- 
celerated generation  of  steam,  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  150, 
and  even  200  pounds,  and  this  goes  sometimes  so  fai-,  that  the 
trials  end  with,  an  explosion.  Seldom  they  have  here,  as  thev 
do  in  Europe,  fixed  in  the  boiler  a  jihite  of  a  romposition  which 
melts  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  tire  liecomes  extin- 
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jjuishfd  by  tlu>  water.  The  races  are  tlie  causes  of  most  of  the 
exph)sioiis.  and  yet  they  are  still  constantly  takin;;-  place.  The 
life  of  an  American  is,  indeed,  only  a  constant  raving,  and  why 
should  he  fear  it  so  much  on  board  the  steamboats? 

"In  order  not  to  lose  too  much  time,  wood  is  taken  in  only 
every  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  they  take  is,  for  large  boats, 
30  cords,  or  3,840  cubic  feet.  As  generally  hard  wood  is  used, 
the  additional  load  which  the  boat  receives  at  once,  and  on 
its  fore  end  amounts  1o  about  1,800  cwts.,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  boat  touches  the  bottom  sometimes  on 
the  flat  banks.  The  taking  in  of  v\ood  lasts  one  hour,  during 
which  the  tire  is  constantly  kept  up  and  the  steam  attains  a 
very  high  pressure,  necessary  sometimes  to  bring  the  boat 
afloat.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  neglect  to  pump  the 
necessary  sujiply  of  water  for  the  boilers,  the  iron  in  the  flues 
becomes  bare  and  red  hot  by  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  when, 
at  the  starting,  the  water  again  lills  the  boiler,  the  steam  is  so 
suddenly  generated  that  an  explosion  is  the  consequence.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  known  that  most  explosions  occur  when 
the  boat  starts,  after  having  got  their  supply  of  wood,  the 
thoughtless  travelers  remain,  notwithstanding,  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  boat,  where  they  are  most  exposed. 

"During  the  nights  it  sometimes  ha])pens  that  in  the 
windings  of  the  river  two  boats,  going  at  a  great  speed,  meet 
each  other,  and,  by  the  concussion,  the  weaker  boat  instantly 
sinks. 

"1  have  observed  already  that  there  are  only  two  pilots 
upoji  each  steamboat,  who  perform  their  service  alternately 
every  four  hours,  but  remain  on  board  for  the  whole  voyage 
from  Xew  Orleans  to  I'ittsbui'g,  of  2,000  miles.  It  has  never 
been  the  practice  here  tf)  take  new  pilots  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  pilots,  not  acquainted 
with  such  an  extent  of  river,  which  at  the  same  time  is  subject 
to  so  frequent  changes,  the  vessels  often  run  aground,  and  that 
then  the  engineer  by  using  steam  of  too  high  a  pressure  ex- 
poses the  boat  to  exjdosions. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  steam  navigation  was  carried 
on  in  America  five  years  before  it  was  successfully  tried  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  still  more  to  be  regretted,  if,  at  present, 
wlien  in  20  years,   with  an  expenditure  of  |45,000,000,  the 
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Americaiiis  lia\e  acquired  such  a  ma.ss  of  expei-ience,  and 
Iji'ought  stcaiu  naviyiilimi  to  .sueli  a  high  dogree  of  perfection, 
we  were  .still  to  he^iilate  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  ^Vmerican 
plan  of  construction.  The  steam  navigation  companies  in 
Enroi>e  ought  to  compare  the  data  given  in  this  letter,  with 
the  rate  of  wages  and  other  prices  in  Europe,  calculate  the 
prices  of  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  compare  the 
same  with  their  actual  prices,  aiid  they  will  see  the  advantage 
which  would  result  lo  lliem  h_v  Mic  adoi)lion  of  the  American 
system." 

The  use  of  the  si  cam  whistle,  for  the  purpose  of  a  signal  on 
the  steamlioafs  of  the  westei'u  rivers,  doi'S  not  apj»ear  to  have 
heen  prior  to  1813,  or  1S44,  and  tlicn  on  a  few  boats  by  the  way 
of  experiment,  birt  it  A\'as  not  made  compulsory  b.y  law  until 
1855.  The  jirevious  jiractice  for  signalling  was  by  tlie  use  of 
bells.  The  system  here  adopted  Avas  for  the  down-stream  ves- 
sel, being  generally  loaded  and  the  more  unmanageable  of  the 
two,  should  have  the  right  of  «ay,  or  giving  the  first  signal, 
which  was  one  taj)  of  the  bell,  if  Nxishing  to  go  to  the  right,  or 
two  taps  if  desiring  to  go  to  the  left,  and  should  continue  taxi- 
ping,  at  short  intervals,  until  the  up-stream  boat  answered  it 
and  steered  as  indicated  by  the  signals.  In  1850,  Davi.s  Embrt'c, 
of  the  "Western  Boatman,"  xHiblished  at  Xashville,  Tenn.,  be- 
gan an  agitation  for  a  change  in  this  system,  but  he  was  met 
with  a  united  and  bitter  opxiosition  to  any  change  from  the 
western  river  steaniboat  owners.  In  1852,  Congress  jiassedthe 
iSteamboat  law,  and  Jilr.  Embree  was  axipointc'd  sux>ervising  in- 
spector of  the  St.  Louis  district,  and,  while  a  member  i^if  the 
Jtoard,  was  instrumental  in  having  some  changes  made  in  the 
law.  In  the  meantime  the  steam  whistle  had  been  axuilied 
"^ery  generally,  and  in  1851,  the  IJoard  jjassed  a  rule  that  the 
steam  v\histle  should  lie  used  in  j)lace  of  the  bell  for  signalling 
]>urposes,  although  some  thought  at  the  time  it  was  not  re- 
liable for  the  purpose.  It  met  the  oiiposition  of  the  owners 
for  some  time.  The  rule  made  by  the  Board,  in  October,  1857, 
required  for  the  "rivers  flowing  into  the  tiulf  of  Mexico,  etc., 
that  the  pilot  of  the  ascending  boat  to  sound  his  steam  whistle 
once,  if  he  shall  wish,  to  keep  Ids  boat  to  the  right,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  of  the  descending  lioat  to  answer  the 
same  promptly  by  one  sound  of  his  steam  whistle,  and  both 
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boats  shall  be  steered  according  to  such  signal.  Or,  if  pilot 
of  ascending  boat  wished  to  keep  his  boat  to  the  left,  he  shall 
sound  his  steam  whistle  twice,  etc."  This  rule  remained  in 
force  until  1872,  when  it  was  amended,  giving  the  descending 
boat  the  right  to  alter  the  first  signal  if  from  darkness  of 
night,  narrowness  of  the  channel,  or  any  cause  that  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  descending  boat  to  take  the  other  side. 
This  change  at  first  was  the  cause  of  many  collisions,  but  it 
was  continued  in  force  until  February,  1880,  when  the  rule  was 
again  amended,  providing  that  the  descending  boat  should 
have  the  making  of  the  first  signal.  In  1883  the  law  was 
again  changed,  so  that  it  A\as  as  in  1872. 

A  western  river  pilot,  of  long  service,  thus  gives  his  ex- 
perience with  tornadoes,  and  the  dangers  attending  river  navi- 
gation during  sudden  storms  on  the  western  rivers: 

"On  the  southwestern  rivers,  the  months  of  March  and 
April  are  considered  the  most  windy,  and  in  these  months  the 
most  notorious  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes  have  occurred.  These 
tornadoes,  as  we  call  them,  seem  to  run  in  veins,  as  they  open 
an  avenue  in  a  forest  for  miles  in  length,  and  not  over  a  mile 
in  width.  Pilots  are  generally  good  judges  of  weather,  an<l 
they  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  squalls.  The  tornado 
will  give  him  short  notice  where  it  is,  by  a  slight  breath  of 
air,  C]uick  lightning  and  distant  thunder.  If  in  the  night  time, 
he  will  make  for  some  soft  place  to  lay  liis  boat  until  the  storm 
passes.  The  hard  knocks  the  pilots  get  from  these  squalls  very 
seldom  last  over  ten  minutes.  The  wind  may  continue  to  blow 
hard  for  hours,  but  the  worst  is  generally  over  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  detention  of  the  vessel  at  the  shore  is  not 
necessarilj^  long. 

"In  a  practical  experience  of  nearly  .50  years,  I  have  only 
fought  these  violent  hurricanes  four  times,  and  in  these  bat- 
tles I  was  not  in  the  centre,  liut  on  the  edge,  having  a  chance 
to  dodge  the  enemy. 

"My  first  engagement  occurred  in  March,  18.30,  coming  up 
with  the  steamer  "Patriot,"  a  first-class  boat.  Behind  the  bar, 
opposite  Brewinsburgh,  daylight  coming  in  sight  and  a  squall 
coming  on  our  starboard  quarter,  I  put  the  helm  aport  to  get 
away  from  the  shore.  The  storm  struck  and  in  an  instant  all 
was  dark.     The  boat  careened  to  starboard,  and  my  sliding 
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pilothouse  'kited'  off  with  the  wind.  This  brush — tlie  woi'st 
of  it — lasted  about  five  uiiuutes.  As  it  cleared  away,  I  found 
the  "Patriot''  head  on  to  the  soft  banL:  (that  I  had  put  the  helm 
down  to  wear  away  from),  careened  down,  her  starboard  guard 
well  under  water.  1  soon  backed  out  from  the  mud  bank  on  an 
even  keel,  liead  up  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  only  my  pilot- 
house top,  and  a  detention  of  about  twenty  minutes. 

"In  the  same  month  and  on  the  same  boat,  bound  down,  at 
3  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  foot  of  Wolf  Island,  a  storm  was  in 
sight  coming  from  tlie  eastern  shore.  I  had  just  time  to 
round  to  and  land  on  the  foot  of  the  island,  Missouri  side, 
safe  as  kittens,  whilst  trees  were  falling  by  liundreds_  within 
two  hundred  yards  north  of  us.  I  think  tliis  storm  was  the 
most  severe  I  ever  experienced. 

"The  next  storm  was  in  Marcli,  18.32,  going  down  the  river 
on  the  staunch  and  fine  steamer  "Splendid,"  Capt.  J.  J.  James, 
with  the  hull  of  the  old  "Red  Rover"  hitched  alongside,  both 
boats  drawing  nine  feet.  As  the  sun  was  going  down,  we  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Chain,  and  it  was  four  miles  to  &, 
good  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks:  hence  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  fight  the  storm  and  rocks.  The  storm  was  fast 
coming  toward  us  from  the  Illinois  shore — we  could  hear  it 
plainly.  From  where  the  wreck  of  the  "Richmond"  lay,  I  could 
see  the  Kentucky  shore  down  to  near  the  tall  Cottonwood  tree — 
the  old  landmark — but  before  1  got  opposite  to  it,  darkness, 
the  storm,  and  rain  closed  in,  and  I  had  to  guess  all  the  rest. 
Capt.  Shrieve  had  taken  out  most  of  the  centre  rock  in  this 
crossing,  and  part  of  tlie  high  left-hand  rock,  but  all  the  rocks 
on  the  right  were  yet  there.  Guessing  at  it,  keeping  the  wind 
on  my  starboard  shoulder  as  long  as  I  dared  on  account  of  the 
bar  below,  I  quartered  her  to  the  wind  and  let  her  take  her 
chances  among  the  rocks.  Our  good  engine  beat  ahead,  appar- 
ently a  long  time.  I  could  see  nothing,  nor  feel  any  bumps 
from  the  bottom.  It  ceased  blowing  a  little,  and  a  voice  sang 
out  to  me: 

"'Shall  I  make  fast?' 

"'Where?'  I  asked. 

"  'We  are  ashore,  or  the  Red  Rover  is,'  said  the  mate. 

"The  wind  was  so  severe  against  us  that  we  came  into  the 
bank  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  without  feeling  it.    Neither 
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officers  nor  men  could  stand  on  nor  about  the  decks,  without' 
something  strong  to  hold  to.  Capt.  James  and  James  (iorman 
laid  flat  on  theii-  bellies,  holding  on  to  the  chimney-guj'  timber- 
heads,  wet  as  drowned  rats,  until  we  were  landed.  At  day- 
light next  morning  we  found  our  landing  was  made  immediate- 
ly under  the  hanging  cedar  tree  in  the  bluff.  This  was  evi- 
dence that  I  did  not  miss  the  channel  much. 

"The  last  tornado  that  I  encountered  was  in  March,  1849. 
Tn  charge  of  I  he  fast  steamer  "Independence,"  and  coming  up 
the  Mississippi,  when  about  six  miles  above  Bayou  Sara,  and 
as  day  was  breaking,  the  ]iiIot  on  watch,  Isaac  Smith,  sent 
me  word  a  storm  was  coming.  T  hastened  to  the  hurricane 
deck,  half  clad,  and  saw  it  coming,  quartering  down  from  the 
east  shore — the  shore  we  were  running  near — but  the  over- 
hanging trees  prevented  a  good  landing.  It  was  getting  light 
that  wo  could  see  about  us,  and  I  judged  that;  we  could  weather 
it  under  way.  It  soon  hit  us.  My  station  was  at  the  starboard 
forward  chimney  guy.  The  first  ]mtf  broke  the  pilot  house  loose 
from  its  fastening,  carrying  it  back  about  three  feet,  where 
the  tiller  ropes  brought  it  up.  The  moving  of  the  pilot  house 
rang  the  engine  bell,  and  the  engine  stopped,  the  boat  sheer- 
ing out  in  the  river.  Limbs  were  breaking  from  the  trees,  and 
one  limb  of  good  size  struck  the  chimney  guy  I  was  holding  to, 
slid  down  and  struck  me  on  the  shoulder,  breaking  my  hold 
from  the  guy,  and  tumbling  me  off  the  hurricane  deck  down 
forward.  The  back  of  jny  head  and  shoulder  struck  the  for- 
ward boiler-deck  railing,  checking  the  fall  a  little,  and  I  landed 
on  the  forecastle  right  side  up.  By  this  time  the  worst  of  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  by  handling  the  coupling  blocks  and  one 
water  wheel  at  a  time,  the  engineer  soon  had  the  vessel  safely 
landed.  I  had  remained  with  the  engineer,  helping,  but,  when 
landed,  I  felt  faint,  grew  dizzy  and  dropped  to  the  deck.  The 
engineer,  John  Smart,  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  turned  a 
throttle  valve,  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  to  my  room.  He 
was  our  boat  doctor,  as  well  as  engineer.  In  my  case  his  remedy 
was  brandy,  camphor  and  bleeding.  We  were  not  detained 
here  over  two  hours,  and  I  was  out  at  getting  under  way,  and 
passing  jokes  with  the  rest,  though  I  had  quite  a  bump  swelled 
on  the  back  of  my  head  by  colliding  on  the  down  trip  with  the 
boiler-deck  rail." 
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check)  joints  that  connect  them  uudei'  tlie  tih'.  Tlie  laiter  con- 
nection is  not  iini\'eL-sal,  thou;;4i  very  n(^ai-ly  so.  Tliei-e  is  no 
general  rule  foi-  the  steam  diainis,  some  boats  ]ia\iiij;-  only  one, 
while  others  have  two.  ()n  a  side-whe(4  boat,  (here  ai-e  two 
steam  pipes  leading  direct  from  the  steam  diaim,  one  to  each 
engine.  The  common  mode  ot  introducing  water  to  the  boilers 
is  tluMnigh  tlie  after-drum,  which  is  attached  directly  under 
.•ind  to  the  after  end  of  the  boilers,  the  forwai'd  drum  bein^ 
directly  aft  of  the  furnace.  TIk-  'SnowMhui'  heatei-  is  used  lo 
((uite  an  extent,  whii/h  consists  of  a  checlv  ^alve  on  the  to]i  of 
one  of  the  boilers,  and  a  i)ipe  leading  into  the  boiler  to  a  jxiiut 
near  the  forward  end,  then  retuining  aft  and  discharging  the 
water  into  the  after-druui.  The  water,  when  thus  subjected 
to  the  effect  of  the  steam,  becomes  very  hot  before  it  is  intro- 
duced to  the  drum.  From  190  to  210  degrees  of  heat  is  a  pretty 
accurate  average  for  the  heating  of  the  watei',  upon  which 
steam  boilers  are  fed.  There  is  no  definitt'  rule  for  the  use 
of  the  blow-off  valve  given,  as  every  tributary  of  the  INfississippi 
has  water  of  somewhat  different  chemical  conijtosition,  and  the 
use  of  the  blow-off  is  differently  regulated.  The  Slissouri  and 
lower  Mississippi  rivers  are,  of  all  the  rivers,  the  worst  for 
mud,  and,  of  course,  tlie  boilers  are  blown  out  oflen,  some  five 
or  six,  or  even  more  times  a  day.  In  the  upper  Mississippi  the 
water  is  clear,  and  I  have  run  five  days  without  raising  the 
mud  valve  once.  We  blow  our  boilers  out  from  both  mud 
drums,  and  on  most  boats,  with  more  than  two  boilers,  there 
are  four  mud  'sah'es,  one  on  each  end  of  the  two  drums.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  in  cleaning  out  boilers.  (»n  the  lower 
^Mississippi  and  ^Missouri  Rivers  they  <:lean  out  often,  say  ever.\ 
eight  or  ten  days,  while  on  the  upper  ]\lississi]ipi  they  are  nor 
so  careful.  I  have  run  about  38  days  on  the  nppei-  jMississipjii 
without  cleaning,  and  that,  too,  without  any  serious  results. 
In  fact,  I  am  led  to  think  it  by  far  safer  to  run  without  clean- 
ing than  to  clean  out  hurriedly  while  your  boilers  are  yet  hot. 
"As  the  side-wheel  boat  is  tlie  only  proper  school  for  the 
river  engineer,  I  have  given  a  more  perfect  picture  of  her  work- 
ing than  will  be  necessary  for  a  stern-wheel  boat.  The  engines 
for  a  stern-wheel  boat  are  of  the  same  form  as  for  a  side- 
wheeler,  only  both  engines  are  attached  to  the  one  shaft,  with 
cranks  at  right  angles,  and,  when  placed  in  the  boat,  are  just 
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tlK>  Opposite  (o  wluit  they  would  bo  on  a  sule-wlieelei',  as  the 
Moiking  platt'onus  of  a  side-wheelei-  are  on  tlie  outboard  side 
of  the  engines,  while  on  the  stern-wheel  boat,  they  are  inboard, 
or  between  tlie  two  engines. 

"There  is  no  difleren(_'e  in  boilers  on  tlie  two  classes  of 
boats.  The  distance  from  engines  to  boilers  is  greatly  in- 
creased on  the  slern-wheeler.  A  stern-wheeler  draws  her 
steam  througli  a  main  pipe  to  the  throttle  \alve,  which  sets  in 
the  centre  between  the  engines,  and  from  there  is  (/onveyed  to 
the  cylinders  through  two  liranch  pipes. 

''There  are  jdirases  found  in  the  nomenclature  of  mechani- 
cal science  that  are  obsolete  in  river  engineering;  that  is,  no 
river  engineer  ever  ap]iroximates  steamboat  power  by  the  term 
"horse  power"':  nor  does  he  inform  you  of  the  working  capacity 
of  an  engine  by  giving  you  the  number  of  revolutions  she 
makes  a  minute.  The  former  is  Jiot  used,  because  it  would  be 
next  to  imjjossible  to  average  the  revolutions  of  a  boat.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  on  all  our  western  and  southern  rivers, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  A  side-wheel 
boat  will  increase  her  revolutions  on  extreme  shallow  water, 
so  greatly  sometimes  that  the  engineer  is  compelled  to  shut 
them  down.  When  an  engine  is  guilty  of  this  freak,  it  is 
termed  "running  off."'  A  stern-wheel  boat  takes  an  opi)Osite 
turn.  I  have  left  St.  Louis  fin  a  stern-wheel  towboat,  flying 
light,  drawing  40  inches  of  watei-,  carrying  150  ])ounds  of 
steam,  and,  in  the  deep  water,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
the  engines  turned  2i  times  a  minute,  ^\\\\l  the  same  steam 
on  in  shallow  water  (there  was  six  feet  in  the  channel),  the 
speed  was  reduced  to  14  revolutions,  and  run  for  miles  in  that 
way.  Striking  a  deep  bend,  her  speed  would  run  u]i,  slowing 
down,  however,  the  instant  she  struck  a  shoal  place. 

"Ask  a  ri\(n'  engineei-  regarding  a  boat's  power,  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  size  of  her  engines  and  the  number  of  her 
boilers,  and  the  number  of  flues  in  each  boiler.  The  first  boat 
T  was  ever  on  had  three  boilers  and  20-incli  cylinders.  Did  I 
wish  to  tell  a  river  man  about  In  r,  and  wished  1o  give  him  an 
idea  of  her  size,  I  could  do  it  no  better  than  by  saying,  that 
'she  was  a  three-boiler  boat,'  and  he  would  at  once  conclude 
the  size  fd'  the  boat,  and  really  would  not  miss  it  far.  Our 
boats  are  mostly  owned  by  crinipanies,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  cap- 
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tail!  hires  his  own  eugiiieer.  To  have  a  cliief  engineer  for  a  line 
is  not  common;  in  fact,  I  Icnow  of  but  one  line  of  boats  that 
support  such  a  dignitary.  When  a  boat  starts  out,  one  striker  is 
put  on  watch  witli  the  'boss,'  and  one  with  the  second.  A 
sti'ilier  carries  the  water  and  does  all  the  oiling,  and  helps  to 
keep  the  machinery  clean.  In  port  they  lake  hold,  if  they  know 
how,  and  do  what  there  is  to  be  done  the  same  as  the  engineer. 
Boiler  cleaners  are  employed  to  clean  the  boilers  when  in  port, 
and  are  generally  under  the  control  of  the  second  engineer, 
though  not  alwjiys.  All  repairs  are  ordered  by  the  first  engi- 
neer. 

"Stern- wheel  boats  carry  only  two  engineers,  there  being 
no  striker,  the  two  engines  being  handled  from  the  centi'e.  In 
many  cast's  both  engines  can  be  reversed  at  one  time  by  the 
IcA'cr.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  engineer  runs  across  the  deck 
and  changes  the  rods,  having  a  fireman  to  assist  him  in  a  close 
place.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  an  engineer  that  never 
run  as  a  striker,  but  rose  from  some  other  way,  but  the  'boys' 
rather  look  u])ou  him  as  an  usurper,  and  only  a  'stern-wheel 
engineer,'  in  no  vs'ay  'a  thoroughbred.'  All  steamboats  have 
bhicksmitls  shops,  and  the  boys  pride  tliemseh'es  on  their  abil- 
ity to  'i^ound  iron.'  AVhen  it  comes  time  for  a  boat  to  go  out, 
ihe  ca^jfaiu  rings  the  bell,  and  when  the  engineer  is  ready  he 
sounds  the  alarm  whistle.  Should  the  boat  desire  to  land,  the 
engineer  is  at  once  notified.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  landed,  and 
there  is  no  furtlier  use  for  the  engineer,  he  is  again  notified 
b,)' a  sound  of  the  alarm  whistle.  From  then  until  the  engineer 
sounds  the  ready  whistle,  he  has  the  engines  absolutely  under 
his  control,  and  no  captain  would  think  of  cutting  the  boat 
loose,  or  ordering  tjie  wheel  turned,  without  the  engineer  sanc- 
tioned it.  Should  a  boat  run  into  the  bank  and  not  sound  her 
whistle  'done  ^^■ith  the  engines,'  the  engineer  -nould  always 
hold  himself  ready,  unless  he  desired  the  engines  to  do  some 
work,  for  then  he,  in  turn,  informs  the  pilot. 

"On  many  towboais,  where  the  engineers  work  stoain  slow, 
and  they  are  carrying  her  'hot,'  if  the  pilot  sees  a  place  ahead 
^\here  he  svishes  to  \\'ork  slow,  iie  Avill  inform  the  engineer  in 
time  to  regulate  his  fires,  also  iuforining  him  when  the  bad 
]ilace  is  over.    -\nd  thus  the  whole  system  Works  in  harmony." 

Before   i-.-iili'oads   ])ai'allel    \^ith  rivers   wi-vc   constructed. 
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there  was  more  disposition  to  impi-ove  tlie  speed  of  boats  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  because  speed  was  an  object  to  be  obtained; 
but  owners,  since  then,  build  vessels  more  with  a  view  to 
business  capacity  than  speed. 

"Back  in  tlie  thiiiies"  is  often  referied  to  by  old  boatmen 
as  the  period  when  steamboat  races,  either  with  each  other  or 
against  time,  were  most  exciting.  There  being  no  parallel  lines 
of  railroad,  passengers  depended  on  steamboats  for  rapid  tran- 
sit, and  the  boat  that  could  make  the  quickest  time  in  her  par- 
ticular trade  was  the  most  popular  with  the  traveling  public. 
Eacing  on  the  rivers  then  was  a  common  occurrence. 

The  quickest  time  ever  made  from  NeAV  Orleans  to  Cincin- 
nati was  ~j  days  and  IS  hours,  in  1S13,  by  the  "Duke  of  Orleans." 
"The  Diana"  made  a  quick  trip  two  years  later,  but  outside  of 
that  one  instance  no  effort  to  make  fast  time  was  made  by  any 
steamboat  till  the  "Charles  jMorgan,"  in  June,  1S77,  left  Xew  <Jr- 
leans  24  hours  later  than  the  Eobert  Mitchell,  passed  the  latter 
at  Hawesville,  and  made  the  time  to  Cincinnati  in  G  days  and 
11  hours,  having  made  42  way  landings  and  lost  three  and  a 
half  hours  getting  through  the  canal  at  Louisville.  In  April, 
of  the  same  year,  the  "Thompson  Dean"  made  the  run  in  0  days 
and  19  hours,  and  had  lost  14  hours  in  the  canal  and  17  hours 
at  way  landings.  The  "R.  R.  Spianger,"  in  1881,  came  through 
from  Xew  Orleans  to  Cincinnati  in  ~>  days,  12  hours  and  45  min- 
utes' running  lime,  which  was  the  quickest  made  since  the 
trip  of  the  "Duke  of  Orleans."  Her  best  time  was  made  while 
in  the  Mississippi  Ri\'er.  From  the  time  she  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  until  she  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  her  speed 
decreased.  She  consumed  22  hours  and  5  minutes  more  time 
from  Xew  Orleans  to  Cairo,  than  did  the  "R.  E.  Lee,"  in  1870.  In 
^larch,  1881, the  "Will  S.Hays"  made  the  run  in  (i  days,  17  hours 
and  10  minutes,  from  port  to  port,  having  made  51  landings 
and  met  with  several  unusual  detentions. 

To  illustrate  that  speed  has  been  steadily  increasing  where 
speed  was  an  object,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1817  the 
"Enterprise"  made  the  trip  from  New  fjrleans  to  Louisville  in 
25  days,  2  hours  and  4  minutes,  and  the  "Washington"  in  25 
days.  Two  years  lalei-,  the  "Shelby"  made  it  in  20  days,  4 
hours  and  20  minutes.  In  1828,  the  "Paragon"  in  18  days  and 
10  houi-s      Wiihin  the  ue.xt  five  or  six  vears  the  advancement 
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in  spt^ed  was  more  rapid,  as  the  "Tecumseh,"  in  1834,  was  only 
8  days  and  i  hours  from  port  to  port.  Three  years  later,  the 
"Sultana"  made  the  run  in  6  days  and  15  hours,  and  the  "Ex- 
press" in  6  days  and  1.5  hours. 

In  1842,  the  "Ed  Shippen"  was  claimed  to  have  covered 
the  distance  in  5  days  and  l-l  hours,  which  time  was  not  beaten 
till  ISli),  when  the  "Sultana"  cut  it  down  to  5  days  and  12 
hours,  and  this  was  again  cut  down  by  the  "Bostona,"  in  1851, 
to  5  days  and  8  hours,  and  further  reduced  by  the  "Belle  Key," 
the  next  year,  to  4  days  and  20  hours,  and  by  the  "Reindeer," 
in  1853,  to  4  days,  19  hours  and  45  minutes,  the  "Eclipse"  to  4 
days,  9  hours  and  31  minutes,  and  the  "A.  L.  Shotwell"  to  4 
days,  9  hours  and  19  minutes.  In  1832,  the  steamer  "Diana" 
received  from  the  Postoffice  Department  of  the  United  States 
a  prize  of  -fSOO  in  gold,  \^hich  had  been  offered  to  the  first  boat 
that  would  make  the  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in- 
side of  6  days.    Her  time  was  5  days,  23  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Steamboat  racing  did  not  end  with  the  decade  of  the 
thirties.  On  the  contrary,  many  exciting  races  have  since  been 
engaged  in  when  the  boats  happened  to  leave  a  given  port  at 
one  time  and  wcr-e  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

Among  the  races  of  former  years,  there  were  none  more  ex- 
citing than  that  between  the  "Baltic"  and  "Diana,"  from  New 
Orleans,  some  time  in  the  fifties — perhaps  about  1854.  During 
that  period  a  number  of  handsome  steamers  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  which  would  gen- 
erally go  into  the  latter  city  fully  laden,  take  enough  freight 
for  ballast,  and  all  the  passengers  that  wanted  to  come,  and 
hurry  back  to  Louisville  for  another  cargo.  They  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  by  leaving  Louis- 
ville on  different  days,  but  sometimes  it  would  happen  that 
two  would  leave  New  Orleans  on  the  same  day.  The  "Baltic" 
and  "Diana"  left  New  Orleans  together,  the  "Baltic"  slightly 
in  the  lead.  Neither  of  the  boats  had  ever  exhibited  remark- 
able speed,  and  while  this  was  what  might  be  called  a  slow 
race,  it  was  the  longest  race  that  ever  was  contested,  and  very 
exciting  to  the  passengers  and  crews  on  both.  The  distance  is 
1,480  miles,  and  there  was  not  an  hour  of  the  time  occupied  by 
the  trip  that  the  two  boats  were  not  in  sight  or  hearing  of 
cacli  other.     An  nitist,  who  was  on  boai-d  the  "Baltic"  at  the 
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time,  as  a  passenger,  immortalized  tlie  event  by  transferring 
to  canvas,  in  oil,  a  night  scene,  in  which  were  depicted  the  two 
imposing  steamers  in  the  foreground.  Chromo  imitations  of 
the  picture  were  afterward  made,  and  met  a  rapid  and 
profitable  sale.  The  "Baltic"  won  the  race,  more  by  reason  of 
mismanagement  on  the  "Diana"  than  because  she  was  the  fas- 
ter of  the  two. 

Tlie  speed  gained  by  steamboats  as  the  years  rolled  by,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  in  1844,  the  quickest  recorded  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  Cairo  was  made  by  the  "J.  M.  White,"  in  3  days,  C> 
hours  and  44  minutes;  in  185.!,  by  the  "Reindeer,"  in  3  days,  12 
hours  and  45  minutes;  in  1853,  by  the  "Eclipse,"  in  3  days, 
4  iiours  and  4  minutes,  and  by  the  "A.  L.  Shotwell"  in  3  days,  3 
hours  and  40  minutes.  This  time  was  not  shortened  till  1870, 
when  the  "R.  E.  Lee"  (her  second  run)  "set  the  pegs"  at  3  days, 
1  hour  and  1  minute,  which  remains  the  quickest  time  to  this 
day.    The  distance  is  1,040  miles. 

In  May,  1882,  four  quiclc  trips  were  made  from  Helena  to 
Memphis.  The  first  was  made  by  the  "Belle  Memphis,"  in  5 
hours  and  53  minutes;  the  second  by  the  "City  of  Cairo,"  in  5 
hours  and  52  minutes;  the  third,  by  the  "Citj'  of  Providence," 
in  5  hours  and  49%  minutes,  and  the  last  by  the  "James  Lee," 
in  5  hours  and  14  minutes.  In  March,  of  the  next  year,  the 
"Kate  Adams"  made  the  run  in  5  hours  and  I8V2  minutes. 

Cut-offs  in  the  stretch  of  river  between  Helena  and  Mem- 
phis had  reduced  the  distance  about  15  miles  since  the  "Lee"- 
"Natchez"  race.  The  time  of  the  "Lee"  was  6  hours  and  43  min- 
utes, and  this  had  been  beaten  May,  1853,  by  the  "Ecliijse," 
which  made  the  run  in  0  hours  and  17  minutes,  and  by  the 
"Peytona"  several  years  bef(»re,  in  G  hours  and  3(5  minutes. 
The  distance  has  been  shortened  by  cut-offs  and  changes  of 
channel  about  30  miles  between  the  time  the  "Peytona"  ran, 
and  the  time  that  the  four  boats  first  named  ran,  when  tlu! 
distance  was  not  more  than  90  miles.  Cut-ofls.are  no  advantage 
to  an  ascending  steamer,  as  they  create  a  strong  current. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Natchez — distance,  273  miles — the 
quickest  time  made,  in  1814,  was  5  days  and  10  hours,  by  the 
"Comet";  in  1815,  the  "Enterprise"  occupied  4  days,  11  hours 
and  20  minutes  in  making  the  same  trip,  and  this  was  cut  down 
two  years  later — 3  days  and  20  hours,  by  the  "Shelby."    Two 
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jeai-s  ]iiter  slill,  the  "T'aragoii"  made  it  in  12  iioiirs  lews  lime, 
tiiid  set  the  peiis  tor  the  next  !)  years,  wlieii,  in  1S28,  the 
"Tecnmseh"  reiisnmed  only  :'>  days,  1  lioui-  and  20  minntes. 
This  lime  was  lirst  beaten  in  1S;U,  when  the  ''Tuseai'ora"  made 
the  trip  in  1  day  and  21  lionis,  and  it  was  ent  down  four  years 
later  by  the  "Natchez,"  to  1  day  and  17  hours.  In  1810,  the  "Ed- 
ward Shippeu"  reduced  the  time  to  1  daj'  and  8  hours.  In  1841, 
days  were  no  lon^'er  of  use  in  stating  the  time  necessary  for  the 
trip,  as  the  "f^idtana"  made  it  in  19  hours  and  15  minutes, 
Avhich  was  not  beaten  till  185?>,  Avhen  the  new  "Natchez"'  shor- 
tened it  to  IT  hours  and  30  minutes.  The  "Princess"  made  the 
same  time  in  1850.  In  their  great  race  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis,  in  1870,  the  "Natchez"  and  "Robert  E.  Lee"  both  set 
tile  pegs  at  17  hours  and  11  minutes. 

No  steamboat  race  ever  excited  so  much  interest  through- 
out the  civilized  world  as  that  which  took  place  between  the 
"Eobert  E.  Lee"  and  "Natchez"  in  .June,  1870,  from  New  Or- 
leans to  St.  Louis.  On  the  21th  of  that  mouth  the  "Natchez" 
had  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  having  overcome  the  distance  from 
New  Orleans,  1,218  miles,  in  ".  <lays,  21  hours  and  58  minutes. 
From  the  time  that  she  was  built,  at  Cincinnati,  much  rivalry 
in  regard  to  speed  had  been  exhibited  between  her  and  the 
"Robert  E.  Lee,"  whicli  was  built  at  New  Albany  during  the 
war,  and  was  towed  across  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side  to 
lune  her  name  jiainted  on  her  wheel-houses,  a  measure  of 
safety  that  was  deemed  prudent  at  that  exciting  time.  Both 
boats  had  their  filends  and  admirers,  as  did  the  captains  of 
lioth.  <\apt.  John  W.  Oannon  commanded  the  "Lee,"  and  Capt. 
Thomas  L.  Leathers,  owner  of  the  "Natchez"  and  her  half-dozen 
01-  mori^  prederessors  of  the  same  name,  commanded  the 
"Nalchez"  of  that  time.  Itolli  were  experienced  steamboat- 
men,  but  as  1he  se(pu'l  proved,  ('aptain  Cannon  was  the  better 
strategist.  While  both  boats  had  their  friends,  the  name  of 
the  "Robert  E.  Lee"  Avas  most  honored  and  most  popular  along 
the  ^fississippi  River. 

Before  the  return  of  the  "Natchez"  to  New  Orleans,  Cap- 
tain Cannon  liad  deteiiuined  that  the  "Lee"  should  beat  the 
record  of  her  rival,  the  fastest  that  had  ever  been  made  over 
the  course.  He  stripped  the  "Lee"  for  the  race,  removed  all 
parts  of  her  upper  works  that  were  calculated  to  catch  the 
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Wind;  removed  all  i-ioging  and  outtil,  (liat  could  be  dispensed 
with,  to  lighten  her,  as  the  livei-  was  low  in  some  ]daees;  cn^ 
gaged  the  steamer  "Frank  Pargond"  to  precede  her  a  lOO  miles 
up  the  ri\iM-,  to  supply  coal;  arranged  with  coal  yards  to  lia\e 
fuel  flats  awaiting  her,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  at  given 
points,  to  be  taken  in  tow  under  way,  until  the  coal  could  be 
transferred  to  the  deck  of  the  "Le(\"  and  then  to  be  cut  loose 
and  float  back.  He  refused  all  business  of  every  kind,  and 
would  receive  no  passengers. 

The  "Xatcliez"  i-eturned  to  New  Orleans  and  received  a 
few  hundred  tons  of  freight,  and  also  a  few  passengers,  and 
was  adv(H-tised  to  leave  again  for  Ht.  Louis,  June  .30th.  At  4.45 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  "Robert  E.  Lee"  backed  out  from 
the  levee,  and  fl^e  minutes  later  the  "Xatchez''  followed  her, 
but  without  such  elaborate  preparation  for  a  race  as  had  been 
made  on  the  "Lee,"  (.'aptaiu  Leathers  fe(ding  confident  that  he 
could  piass  the  latter  within  the  first  hundred  miles. 

A  steamer  had  preceded  the  racing  lioats  uji  the  river 
many  miles,  to  witness  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  great  race 
that  was  to  be.  The  telegrajdi  informed  the  people,  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  world-at-large,  of  the  coming  great 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  point  of  speed,  and  the  world  looked 
on  with  as  much  interest  as  it  would  had  it  been  an  event  local 
to  every  part  of  it.  Wherever  there  was  human  habitation, 
the  people  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  mighty  river  to  observe 
the  passage  of  the  two  steamers.  The  "Lee"  gained  slightly 
every  100  miles,  as  the  race  progressed,  which  gain,  at 
Natchez,  300  miles  from  the  starting  ])oint,  amounted  to  10 
niinutes,  attributable  more  to  landings  that  had  l>een  made  by 
the  "Xatchez"  for  fuel,  than  anytliing  else.  The  people  of  the 
whole  city  of  XatclK^z  viewed  the  race.  ^Vt  the  bend,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  although  the  two  steamers  were  10  miles  apart  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  smoke  of  each  was  plainly  discernible 
from  the  other.  Thousands  of  people  were  congregated  on  the 
bluffs.  At  Helena,  and  other  points,  it  seemed  that  the  popula- 
tion, for  miles  back  from  the  river,  had  turned  out  to  witness 
the  greatest  race  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

At  Memphis,  10,000  people  looked  at  the  passing  steamers, 
neither  of  which  landed,  the  "Xatchez,"  by  this  time,  having 
adojtted  the  "Lee's"  method  of  receiving  fuel.    At  every  point 


wlu'i-c  liicix'  was  a  tdegiapli  iuslniuu'iil",  ilie  Imiir  and  llic 
niiinilc  <if  tlic  passing-  stcaiiiers  wore  ticked  to  all  iiuiiits  <n" 
Aiiu'i'iea  that  could  be  reached,  and  newspapers  throagli(.>iit 
the  country  displayed  bulletins,  denoting  the  progress  of  the 
boats. 

The  time  of  passing  jNIemphis,  Vicksburg,  and  Cairo  was 
cabled  to  Enrojie.  AA'hen  Cairo  was  reached  the  race  ^\■as  \'ir- 
fnally  oidcd,  but  the  "Lee"  ])roceeded  to  Ht.  Louis,  arriving 
there  in  '.',  days,  18  hours  and  30  minutes,  from  the  time  she  left 
Xew  Orleans,  l)eating  l)y  V>  hours  and  28  minutes  the  jirevious 
lime  of  the  "Xatchez."  Tlie  latter  steamer  had  grounded,  and 
run  into  a  fog  between  ]Mem]ihis  and  Cairo,  which  delayed  her 
more  than  (I  hours. 

When  the  "I/ee"  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  ;!(),000  peojtle 
ci-owded  the  wliarf,  the  \Aindows  and  the  housetops  to  receive 
her.  No  similar  event  had  ever  ci-eated  so  much  excitement. 
Cajitain  Cannon  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  and  was  generally  lionized  while  he  remained  tliere. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than  |1, 000,000  had  been  wagered 
on  the  race  by  the  friends  of  the  two  steamers.  Many  of  the 
bets  were  drawn,  on  the  ground  that  the  "Lee"  had  been  as- 
sisted the  first  too  miles  by  the  power  of  tlie  "Frank  Par-goud" 
added  to  her  own;  and  men  of  the  coolest  judgment  have  ever 
since  regarded  the  "Natchez"  as  the  faster  boat,  but  out- 
generaled by  the  commander  of  tlie  other. 

TIME  OP  THE  "R.  E.   LEE,"  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  IN  JULY,  1870. 
Left  1he  wharf  at  New  Orleans,  June  30,  1870,  at  4.55  1'.  :\r., 
and  reached  the  -wharf  boat  at  St.  Louis,  July  4,  at  11.25  A.  ;\r. 

Days.      Hours.     I\Fin. 

Time  to  r>aton  I\ouge —  8  25 

"  Natchez,       273  miles —  17  11 

"       "  Vicksburg,  393       "     1  0  3S 

"       "  Memphis,     800       "      2  (;  — 

"       "  Cairo,         1,040       "      3  1  — 

"  St.  Louis,  1,218       "      3  18  30 

AA'hile  there  are  now  many  large,  tine  passenger  steam- 
)ioats  on  the  western  rivers,  still  their  numbers  are  much  less 
than  Thirty  years  ago;  the  extension  of  the  railroads  in  that 
time  in  tlie  West,  and  the  low  comparative  cost  of  freiglit  car- 
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riage  by  tluit  meaus,  liave  made  it  a  poor  iiiYestmeut  to  suli- 
seribe  toward  the  building  of  a  line  of  passenger  boats  on  the 
i-ivers  of  late  years.  Providing  the  goTernmeut  were  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  future  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Ri\ers,  by  generous  appropriations, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  natural  products 
of  the  Sliddle  West  and  :\[ississippi  Valley,  that  now  find  their 
way  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  (A)ast,  would  be  forwarded. by  the 
river  I'oute  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  find  its  way  to  foreign 
countries  by  steamers  sailing  from  the  latter  port.  The  better 
tlie  condition  of  navigation  on  tlie  rivers,  tlie  lower  the  rates 
of  insurance  on  iloating  property,  which  is  something  of  an 
item  of  expense. 

There  were  a  few  steamboats  in  the  early  days  on  the 
western  rivers  that  had  what  we  would  now  call  a  collision 
bulkhead.  In  all  probability,  not  so  well  designed,  nor  -con- 
structed, and  being  built  of  wood  not  always  tight.  We  find 
that  in  1820  the  "Columbus''  was  "perforated  by  a  snag,  and 
only  sa^ed  from  sinking  by  having  a  snag  room,  which  apart- 
iQcnt  only  was  tilled  with  water."  In  1824,  the  "Caledonia,"' 
running  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  also  had  a  snag  room. 

They  also  bad  some  of  the  present  modern  improvements 
in  the  shapie  of  compound  engines,  in  1811,  on  the  western 
rivers,  then  denominated  "Clipper''  engines,  from  the  name 
of  the  first  steamboat  to  which  they  were  fitted.  There  were 
six  steamboats  in  all  Imving  this  type  of  engine  on  the  western 
rivers.  The  "Clir>per"  liad  a  pair  of  engines,  each  engine  hav- 
ing cylinders  of  16  inches  and  .32  inches  by  S  feet  stroke.  Tliere 
was  no  further  building  of  compound  engines  until  Andrew 
Hartupee,  of  Pittsburg,  constructed  those  for  the  "Dictator,"  of 
1,500  tons,  in  1865,  for  the  St.  Louis  &  N.  O.  trade.  The  "Quick- 
step," of  500  tons,  in  3866,  for  Oliio  Kiver,  came  next,  with  the 
"Great  Republic,"  for  the  ISIississippi  River,  in  1867.  These 
were  followed,  in  1870,  by  compound  engines,  in  the  large  tow- 
boat  "Jolin  A.  Woods,"  and  in  1876,  in  a  mucli  larger  towboat, 
the  "Jos.  T!.  "Williams."  There  were  several  smaller  vessels 
with  Hartupee's  compound  engines,  built  at  a  later  date 
Within  a  few  years  there  have  been  a  few  built  for  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  business. 

As  to  iron-hull  steamboats  on  tlie  western  rivers,  the  first 
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built  in  ilie  T'liilod  States  was  named  "United  States,"  con- 
structed l),y  tlie  AA'est  Point  Foundi'.y,  at  New  Yorlv,  in  1838, 
for  service  on  Lalce  Pontcliartrain  and  canal  at  Xew  Orleans, 
La.  This  was  a  double-liull  boat,  110x26x3.6,  with  a  paddle 
wlieel  in  the  S])ace  lietween  the  hulls.  The  first  si)if/lc  iron  hull 
built  in  the  United  States  -n-as  the  ''Valley  Forge,"  built  by 
Rol.iinson  &  ^Nlinis,  steam-engine  builders,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  coni|)lete(l  in  December,  183!).  The  lu-xt  year,  the  material 
for  an  iron  hull,  l)uil(  in  England,  was  received  and  re-erected 
at  JelTei'Sonville,  Ind.,  and  the  vessel  nanu'd  "W.  A>".  Fry."  In 
November,  ]SIO,  the  vessel  left  Louisville  for  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  she  did  service  until  worn  out,  ab<mt  1860.  It  may  be 
said,  in  ])assing  on  this  subject,  that  there  -were  four  iron  hulls 
constructed  by  the  same  builder  as  the  "^^'.  AV.  Pry" — John 
Laird,  of  Birkenhead — for  the  Savannah  River,  between  1831 
and  1838,  and  tlu^  vessels  used  as  j)assenger  and  towboats. 
They  -were  about  120  feet  long. 

Notliing  further  was  done  in  this  line,  excejiling  the  naval 
steamer  "Alleghany."  in  1817,  and  three  revenue  steamers, 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  iron-clad  monitors  during  the 
Civil  War,  until  1870,  when  the  "Clyde"  was  built  by  the  loAva 
Iron  Works  at  l>uliuqiu',  Iowa,  and,  in  1871,  the  stern-wheeler 
"John  T.  jMoore"  A\as  constructed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and,  in 
1871,  the  \A'eslern  Iron  I.oat  P.uilding  (_'o..  at  Carondelet,  ilo., 
built  the  snag-lioat  "O.  G.  Wagner."  This  company  built  about 
twelve  more  vessels,  some  of  large  size,  before  going  out  of 
business  in  1883.  There  are  at  the  present  time  four  or  five 
yards  on  the  western  rivers  wliere  iron-hull  vessels  are  con- 
structed, two  of  the  yards  having  started  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1800,  where  there  is  considerable  I'epair  work  on  the  ocean 
freighters  I'unning  to  that  port. 

Wire  tiller  rope  was  nnrde  at  I'ittsburg,  Pa.,  as  an  ex- 
]ieriment  as  early  as  1830,  for  use  on  the  Avestern  river  boats. 
So  many  vessels  had  been  burned,  and  during  the  early  stages 
of  a  fire  on  lioard  a  vessel  the  ^Manila  rope  was  about  the 
first  thing  1o  go,  thai  they  sought  a  body  for  the  rope  that 
■was  not  so  <'asily  ccjnsumed. 

The  decpesi  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  liixci-,  piior  to  1810, 
was  the  .Xorlheast  pass,  that  had  12  feel  of  water,  but  at  a 
later  date  shoaled  up,  and  the  Southwest  ]iass  was  found  to 
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aiiswei-  hn-  the  a'v/.e  of  vessels  calliii;;'  at  New  Ovleaus,  llie 
steam  vessels  being  mainly  those  riuiuiny  to  Texas  poi'ts  and 
to  Mobile,  being  not  over  GOO  tons.  After  184y,  wlien  the 
California  trade  opened  and  steamers  running  from  New  York 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ealled  at  New  Orleans,  an  in- 
creased depth  of  'water  was  reipiired  on  aceount  of  the  larger 
size  of  the  vessels  employed,  treasures  A\ere  then  taken  to 
deepen  the  channel,  as  u^any  vessels  grounded  on  the  bar,  and 
in  some  eases  were  comiielled  to  lighten  their  cargo  to  get 
safely  over  the  shoals.  In  1852,  there  was  observed  in  the 
channel,  on  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Southwest  pass,  the 
least  depth  of  13  feet,  at  the  time  of  lowest  water;  in  the 
.South  pass  a  depth  of  G  feet,  at  the  Northeast  pass  a,  depth 
of  10  feet,  and  at  the  pass  A'loutre,  1.3  feet.  In  1853,  dredging 
was  resorted  to,  and  18  feet  of  water  obtained  at  Southwest 
pass.  In  tliree  years  the  channel  had  filled  up  again,  when 
a  contract  was  made  for  opening  Southwest  pass  and  pass 
A'loutre,  with  a  channel  depth  of  20  feet,  but  for  two  or  three 
years  a  depth  of  18  feet  could  only  be  maintained.  The  war 
then  came  on  and  the  passes  were  neglected  for  more  im- 
jiortant  business. 

In  1867,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  the  inoutli  of  the  ri^'er,  and  the  engineers' 
bureau  of  the  War  Department  assumed  charge  of  the  work. 
A  steam-propeller  dredge  -was  constructed  by  the  .Atlantic 
AA'orks,  of  East  Boston,  Mass.,  in  that  year,  and  named  "Es- 
sayons."  This  vessel  was  lG0'x30'x20',  and  was  fitted  with 
engines  placed  in  opposite  ends  of  the  vessel,  and  operated 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another.  The  forward  pro- 
peller was  six-bladed  and  11  feet  diameter,  and  used  for 
stirring  up  the  deposit  of  the  bottom.  There  was  a  mud  keel 
on  this  end  of  the  vessel,  extending  lengthwise  about  G  feet, 
and  3  feet  below  the  keel  proper.  The  after-propeller  was  12 
feet  in  diameter,  and  employed  in  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel. 
The  draft  of  water  was  regulated  by  water-tanlcs.  There  was 
a  second  steam-propeller  dredge  built  by  -lolin  Roacli  &  Hon, 
in  1872,  with  slightly  larger  hull,  and  named  "(lenl.  M.  I). 
McAlester.''  In  1868  Ihe  bar  on  Southwest  pass  had  a  least 
depth  of  13  feet,  and  on  pass  A'loutre  11  feet.  The  largest 
of  the  coastwise  steamships,  side-wheel  and  propeller,  running 
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to  New  Oi-leans  at  this  time,  had  a  loaded  draft  of  from  14  to 
18  feet.  These  hirge  propellers,  to  cross  the  bar,  resorted  to 
the  scheme  of  dredging  the  channel  for  their  passage,  by 
backing  in,  stirring  u\)  the  mud  and  working  themselves  across 
the  bar.  This  was  the  principle  of  the  steam  dredge.  When 
there  was  a  fleet  trying  to  get  oyer  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  often  a  great  delay,  for  some  vessel  would  get  aground 
and  delay  those  following  sometimes  a,  day  or  more.  The 
side  Mheelers  had  to  plough  tlieir  Avay  through.  It  was  ex- 
jtected  with  these  dredge  boiils  to  obtain  and  maintain  a 
depth  of  20  feet  oyer  iho  bai",  but  after  four  years'  y\'ork  it  was 
found  impossibli.'  to  obtain  more  than  19  feet  at  the  maximum, 
and  at  times  shoaling  down  to  17  feet.  In  1873  it  was 
]-eported  that  "the  work  is  not  susceptible  of  permanent  com- 
idetion."  It  Avas  at  this  time  that  larger  steamships  Avere 
Imilding  lov  the  old  lines  i-unning  coastwise  to  Xew  Orleans, 
and  two  new  foreign  lijies  were  ready  to  enter  the  foreign 
trade  at  the  same  time.  These  latter  had  been  attracted  by 
the  growing  imjiortance  of  New  Orleans  as  a  x)oint  for  the 
export  of  grain  in  bulk,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  and 
facility  wilh  yshicli  grain  in  bullc  could  be  delivered  in  model 
barges  from  points  on  the  ^Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Congress  now  recognized  its  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  in  1874  invited  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  A  ship  canal  from  Fort  St.  Philip  to  the  Gulf, 
and  the  building  of  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
I'ecommended.  This  latter  project  was  strongly  advocated  by 
James  1>.  Eads,  who  had  solved  several  difficult  engineering 
proljlems  in  the  A'S'est  at  that  period.  There  was  considerable 
friction  between  the  advocates  of  the  ri^al  systems  that  Avas 
carried  into  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  it  resulted,  after  being 
referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  three  army  engineers, 
three  engineers  from  ciyil  life,  and  one  from  the  ITnited  States 
Coast  Suryey,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  opening  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  favor  of  the  jelty  plan,  to  be  applied  to  the 
South  pass.  Cajit.  James  V>.  Eads  made  a  contract  to  obtain 
n  cliannel  20  feet  deep  in  1liirt\  months  from  ilarch  ?,,  1875, 
and  having  obtained  such  a  channel,  he  was  to  receive  |.500,000 
lor  every  two  feet  in  depth  until  a  depth  of  30  feet  was 
obtained.     He  was  to  receive  $500,000,  Avith  additional  pay- 
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ments  for  maiutainin<;-  the  c-hannel.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  which  gave  Capt.  Eads  |100,000  a  year 
for  twenty  years,  for  maintaining-  and  keeping  the  jetty  worlis 
in  repair.  The  method  adopted  in  constructing  these  jetties 
was  in  the  use  of  willow  mattresses  laid  in  layers  and 
weighted  with  stone,  and  on  this  foundation  a  concrete  wall 
was  built.  The  east  jetty,  as  constructed,  is  2Y3  miles  long, 
and  the  west  jetty  is  li^  miles.  They  were  completed  in  July. 
1879,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  South  pass  that  was  in 
1875  on  the  bar  but  11  feet  had  been  increased  at  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  jetties,  to  from  27  to  :>0  feet,  with  a 
navigable  channel  fiom  the  head  of  the  passes  of  2G  feet  and 
a  width  of  105  feet.  The  cost  of  the  construction  of  thes(^ 
jetties  to  the  government  has  been  near  to  |6, 000, 000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  survey,  there  is  in  the  channel,  between 
the  jetties  and  the  head  of  the  passes,  a  depth  of  water  ranging 
from  28  feet  to  33  feet.  Dredging  has  to  be  resorted  to  at 
times,  for  the  mud  banks  keep  forming  through  some  sub- 
terranean agency,  and  shoaling  ujt  the  channel. 

DIMENSIONS  OP  SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  WESTERN-RIVER 
STEAMBOATS  RUNNING  IN  1850. 

"Clipper  No.  2."— Hull,  2]5'x32'x6'9;  water  wlieels,  25'.\ 
ll'l;  boilers,  4  of  26''x3(;";  engines,  2  of  compound  type, 
with  10"  and  32"  cjlinders  by  8  feet  stroke  to  each  engine; 
.shaft,  12"  diameter;  st-^am  pressure,  150  lbs. 

"r.rilliant."— Hull.  227'x32'x7'G;  water  wheels,  29'6x 
ll'J:;  boilers,  5  of  26yv'x40";  engines,  2  of  2G"x8';  steam 
pressure,  140  lbs. 

"Keystone  State."— Hull,  250'x30'x7'6;  water  wheels, 
30'xl2';  boilers,  4  of  30'x42",  with  18"  flues;  engines,  2  of 
25y2"x8';   steam  pressure,  140  lbs. 

"Buckeye  State."— Hull,  264'x30'x7'10;  water  wheels, 
3l'xll'6;  boilers,  5  of  .30'x42",  with  18"  flues;  engines,  2  of 
29"x8';   steam  pressure,  140  lbs. 

"Messenger  No.  2."— Hull,  244'x31'x7'3;  water  wheels, 
30'xl2';  boilers,  5  of  30'x40",  with  16"  flues;  engines,  2  of 
28"x7'6;  steam  pressure,  150  Ib.s. 

"Cincinnati."— Hull,  242'x31'x7'4;  water  wheels,  32'6x 
11';  engines,  2  of  24"x7';  boilers,  4  of  28'x40". 
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"Hiberuia  No.  2."— Hull,  226'x2S'x7';  engines,  2  of  28"xS'; 
boilers,  5  of  27'x40";  ^-ater  wheels,  2G'xl2'. 

"Ben  Fraulilin."— Hull,  255'x34'x7';  engines,  2  of  30"xS'; 
boilers,  6  of  32'x40";  water  wheels,  27y2'xl4'7. 

"Bostoua."— Hull.     2(J5'x34'x7'G;     engines,     2     of     27"x 
9';  boilers,  5  of  34'x42";  water  wheels,  30'xU'. 

"Alex.  Scott."— Hull,  266'x34'x8';    engines,  2  of  2.5"xlO'; 
boilers,  6  of  31'x42";  water  wheels,  30'xl.5'. 

"Peytona."— Hull,    26.'"/x33'x8' ;     engines,    2    of    3()"xlO'; 
boilers,  0  of  32'6x42";   water  wheels,  30'xl0'. 

"Magnolia."— Hull,   295'x35'x9';    engines,   2   of   30"xl()'; 
boilers,  (i  of  30'x42";  water  wheels,  40'xl2'. 
RUNNNING    AFTER    1850. 

"Arkansas  City,"  1882.— Hull,  27.5'x44'x8';    engines,  2  of 
26"x9';  boilers,  5  of  30'x44";   water  wheels,  34'xl4'G. 

"Annie  P.  Silver,"  1878.- Hull,  300'x40'x9'. 

"A.  L.  Shotwell,"  1852.— Hull,  310'x3r/x8';    engines,  2  of 
30"xl0';   boilers,  G  of  .32'x42";   water  wheels,  37'xl5'. 

"A.   C.  Donnelly,"   187G.— Hull,  283'x41'x7'4;    engines,   2 
of  22''x7'. 

"Bostona,"  1879.— Hull,  302'Gx42'xG';    engines,  2  of  25"x 
8';  boilers,  4  of  30'xl7";   water  wheels,  27'xlG'. 

"Belle    Lee,"    1SG8.— Hull,    300'x43'x9'G;     engines,    2    of 
34y2"x9';  boilers,  S  of  30'x4()". 

"Bismarck,"    18G7.— Hull,    2S7'x45'6x9';     engines,    2    of 
2Gy2"x9';  boilers,  5  of  26'x40". 

"Belle  Memphis,"  18GG.— Hull,  275'x42'GxS'4;    engines,  2 
of  27"x8';  boilers,  5  of  28'x44";  water  wheels,  34'xl4'G. 

"Belle  of  Shreveport,"  1872.— Hull,  2.50'x43'x6'9 ;   engines, 
2  of  22"x7';   boilers,  4  of  24'x38". 

"Charles  Morgan,"  1874.— Hull,  302'x43'x7'6;    engines,  2 
of  28"x8'. 

"Charles  P.  Chouteau,"  187G.— Hull,  300'x5()'x7'8;  engines, 
2  of  22"x8';  boilers,  4  of  32'x42". 

"Centennial,"    1876.- Hull,    300'x41'x7'8;     engines,    2    of 
26"x7';  boilers,  4  of  32'x42". 

"City  of  Greenville,"  1879.— Hull,  275'x45'4x9';    engines, 
2  of  2G"xlO';   boilers,  5  of  32'x42". 

"City  of  Providence,"  1880.— Hull,  283'x44'x8'6;    engines, 
2  of  26"x9';  boilers,  5  of  30'x44";  water  wheels,  34'xl4'6. 
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"City  of  Alton,"  1S73.— Hull,  280'x50'x9';  engines,  2  of 
aO"x!)';  boikns,  5  of  28'x4J:". 

"City  of  Yicksbiug,"  1870.— Hull,  280'x44'x8'6;  eugiuos, 
2  of  2G"x9';    boilt^is,  5  of  :W\U". 

"City  of  Cairo,"  1804.— Hull,  2T2'x44'x7'(J ;  eugiues,  2  of 
26"x9';   boilers,  5  of  ;]0'x44";    water  wheels,  35'xl5'. 

"City  of  Quiiiey,"  1870.— Hull,  27.5'x47'x(i'8;  engines,  2  of 
28"xl0';   boilers.  5  of  2<)'x4]". 

"City  of  New  Orlea^is,"  1881.— Hull,  300'x49'(lx9'G;  draft, 
;!'7;  engines,  2  of  2(;"xl(»';  boilers,  5  of  30'x44";  water  wheels, 
35'xI5'. 

"(Mty  of  Katou  Rouge,"  1881.— Hull,  300'x49'()x9'(j;  draft, 
3'7;  engines,  2  of  2(;"x]0';  boilers,  .5  of  30'x44";  water  wheels, 
3r)'xir)'. 

"City  of  ►St.  Louis,"  1883.— Hull,  310'x49'6x9'0;  draft,  3'7; 
engines,  2  of  2(i"xl0';  boilers,  5  of  30'x44";  water  wheels, 
3.yxl.5'. 

"Charles  Bodman,"  1870.— Hull,  276'x46'Gx7'G;  engines, 
2  of  26"x9'. 

"Commonwealth,"  1SG4.— Hull,  260'x43'x8'8;  engines,  2 
of  22"x9';   boilers,  G  of  28'x37". 

"Cherokee,"  1873.— Hull,  211'x39'xG';  engines,  2  of  lG"xr)'. 

"Daeotah,"  1879.— Hull,  250'x48'8x.5'G;  engines,  2  of 
18"x7'. 

"Eclipse,"  1852.- Hull,  3G3'x3G'x9';  engines,  2  of  3G"xll'; 
boilers,  8  of  32'6x42";   water  wheels,  41'xl4'. 

"Ed.  Richardson,"  ]S79.— Hull,  310'x.50'xl0'G;  engines,  2 
of  38"xl0';   boilers,  9  of  32'x42";   water  wheels,  41'x— . 

"Ed.  J.  Gay,"  18.59,— Hull,  250'x40'6x8'3 ;  engines,  2  of 
27"x8';  boilers,  G  of  32'x42". 

"Exporter,"  1872.— Hull,  210'x48'x8';  engines,  2  of  22"x8'; 
boilers,  4  of  30'x40". 

"Fleetwood,"  1866.— Hull,  303'Gx44'x7';  engines,  2  of 
25"x8'. 

"Fleetwood,"  1880.— Hull,  303'x44'x7';  engines,  2  of 
25"x8'6. 

"Fred  A.  Blanks,"  1879.— Hull,  2G0'x41'x9'G;  engines,  2 
of  26"x9';  boilers,  6  of  30'x42";  water  wheels,  .32'6xl4'6. 

"Frank  Pargoud,"  18G8.— Hull,  250'x41'x9'4;  engines,  2  of 
32"x9';  boilers,  7  of  28'x38"j  water  wheels,  36'xl5'6. 
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"Oreat  Kepiililic,"  ISO".— Hull,  328'x51'xl0';  '2  riiyiues  (if 
compdmid  tjpr,  \^ifli  cyliiHlcrs  of  28"  and  50"  diameter  by 
10'  sti-oke  to  each  eni;iiie. 

"(hand  Reiuililie,"  ]87().— Hull,  350'x5«'8xI0'(i;  draft,  4'C.; 
engiues,  2  of  compound  type,  \yith  cylinders  of  28"  and  5<)" 
diameter  by  10'  strol^e  to  each  engine;  boilers,  7  of  28'x-l:2"; 
water  wheels.  lis'jixlS';   engines  from  "(Jreat  Republic." 

"Cuidiug  Star,"  18TS.— Hull,  302'x40'4x7'fi ;  engines,  2  of 
2(i"x7'(;. 

"(lem  (Miy,"  ISSI.— Hull,  ;!()0'x4(;'.\(;';  engines,  2  of 
2s"x7';   boilers,  4  of  28'x44". 

"(llcncoe,"  1S71.— Hull,  2!»:'.'x44'x7'4;  engines,  2  of  24"x8'; 
boilei-s,  0  of  2ti'x;!7". 

"Colden  City,"  ]87(i.— Hull,  280'x40'()x(i'4;  stern  wheelei-; 
engines.  2  of  22"xS';    boih^rs,  4  of  28'x47";    wheel,  2r/x29'. 

"Golden  Crown,"  1S77.— Hull.  2t;i't;x41'x0'r; ;    engines.  2  of 
!;»"x7'. 

"Ooldcn   Rule,"    IS77.— Hull,  20Tx41'x(;'(i;    en-ines,   2   of 


"(lenei-al  (^lilmau,"  18ri!).— Hull,  2(;0'x40'x8'(; ;  engines, 
2  of  30"xlO';    boilers,  7  of  30'x40". 

"Cold  Dust,"  1874.— Hull.  250'x40'x7'(i;  engines,  2  of 
22"x7';   boilers,  4  of  :!2'x42". 

"Covernor  Allen,"  1807.— Hull,  2]8'x41'xl0' ;  engines,  2 
of  27"xS';   boilers,  (J  of  28'x;58". 

"Henry  Frank,"  1878.— Hull.  27ti'xr)2'xl0't; ;  engines,  2  of 
24"x9';  boilers,  0  of  2S'x42". 

"Indiana,"'  18(;r..— Hull,  2r);5'x40't;x7'3;  engines,  2  of 
2ri"x8';   boilers,  5  of  2(i'x40". 

"Iron  <2ii«en,"  1892.— Hull,  237'(ix37'SxG';  engines,  2  of 
JS"x7';  lioilers,  4  of  28'x42". 

"John  W.  Cannon,"  1878.— Hull,  262'Gx43'x9'G;  engines,  2 
of  34"x9';  boilers,  7  of  34'x42";   water  wheels,  37'Gxlfi'. 

"Jolm  K.  Speed,"  1892.- Hull,  261'x42'x8';  engines,  2  of 
22"x8':    boilers,  5  of  28'x44". 

"James  Howard,"  1871.- Hull,  330'x5(j'xl0';  engines,  2  of 
34"xl0';    boilers,  0  of  30'x40". 

"J.  M.  White,"  1844.— Hull,  250'x31'x8'4;  engines,  2  of 
30"xl0';   boilers,  7  of  32'x42";    water  wheels,  32'xl5'. 
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"J.  :M.  White,"    1ST8.— Hull.  :iin'x4!Vxll';    cii-iiu'S,   2  of 
4;r'xll';  boilers,  11  of  ;U'xl2";   water  Avheels,  45'xl8'(). 

"John  A.  ^^cudde^^'■  ]. si;!.— Hull,  302'x50'(jx8';    eujiines,  :i 
of  2S"xS';  boilers,  (J  of  2(i'xl(l". 

"John    Kyle,"    ]STO. — Hull,    ^itr.'xltt'xS';     enyines,    2    of 
:'.0"xlO';   boilers,  7  of  2(!'x:'.T". 

••John   B.   Maude,"   1872.— Hull,   210'x3(;'x7'«;  engines,   2 
of  22"x6'6;  boilers,  1  of  2r>'x40". 

"Jesse  K.  Belle,"  187!!.— Hull,  220'x4rx7';    engines,  2  of 
22"x8';   boilers,  4  of  :t()'x4(!". 

•■Katie,"  1871.— Hull,  ;!()()'x4.",'xl()';   engines,  2  of  :;8"xl()'; 
boilei-s,  !l  of  ?.2'x4(l". 

'•La    Belle,"    18ti!l.— Hull,    2:'.8'x::!!l'(ix(;'(;;     engines,    2    of 
2(l"x(i'(;;    boilers.  4  of  2(;'x:{8". 

-Mary    Bell,"    1875.— Hull,    :323'x.5<i'xll';     engines,    2    of 
:U"x!t';   boilers,  6  r)f  a()'x42". 

"Mary  Houston."  ISCS. — Hull,  285'x40'8x7'8;   engines,  2  of 
221  ."x7':   boilei-s,  5  of  24'x;!8". 

••Mayflower,"     18()7.— Hull,    2]2'x?>4'x5';      engines,    2    of 
2((S't"x"';   boilers,  4  of  24'x4(r. 

••Xatihez,"      18(i!).— Hull,     ;{07'x4?,'xl0';     engines,     2     of 
34"xl0';  boilers,  8  of  34'x40"  water  wheels,  42'xl(;'. 

••Xatehez,"    187!l.— Hull,    :!0:!'(ix4fi't;xl()';    engines,    2    of 
34"xl0';   boilers,  8  of  :!()'x42";    water  wheels,  42'xl(i'. 

'•Xic-k  Longworth,"  IStll.- Hull,  2(>!l'x48'x(i'(i;  engines,  2  of 
22"x7'G". 

"Ouachita  Itelle,"   1S7(I.— Hull,  218'x:',8'x8';    engines,  2  of 
2S7/^"x8';   boilers,  C.  of  :!()'x.'!S". 

••rrincess,"     1855.- Hull,     28()'x38'xlK4;     engines,     2     of 
34"x!t';    boilers,  C,  of  ;U'x42";    water  wheels,  4()'.\— . 

"Paris  C.  Brown,"  1878.— Hull,  2(>2'(;x3!»'x(i'(;;    engines,  2 
of  18"x7';    boilers,  4  of  2(/x42". 

"Ruth,""  1865.— Hull,  3(l!)'x48'(.xl»'C.   engines,  2  of  :!0"x]()'; 
boilers.  6  of  30'x44". 

"Richmond,"    1807.- flull,    340'x50'x9';     engines,    2    low 
incfi.snre.  with  cylinders  00"xlO';    boilers,  0  of  28'xr)3". 

'•Robert  E.  Lee,"  18r;(;.— Hull,  300'x44'xl0';   engines,  2  of 
4()"xlO';   boilers.  8  of  32'x42";    water  wheels,  38'xl{;'()". 

'•Robert  E.  Lee,"  187(i.— Hull.  315'x48'(ixl <)'(;;    engines.  2 
of  4()"xlO':  boilers,  '.)  of  32'x42";   water  wheels,  40'xl7'. 
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"K.  K.  Spiiuger,"  1879.— Hull,  204'Gx41'Cx8'4;  engiues,  2 
of  24"x8';  stei-n  wheeler;  boilers,  C  of  30'x40";  water  wheel, 
32'x— . 

"Eobert  Mitchell,"  1871.— Hull,  270'xl0'3x8';  engines,  2 
of24"x8';  boilers,  4  of  28'x40". 

"Susie  Siher,"  1870.— Hull,  260'x40'x(;'6;  engines,  2  of 
22"x8' ;   boilers,  4  of  26'x40". 

"8.  H.  Parisot,"  ] 882.— Hull.  22.3'x41'x8';  stern  wheeler; 
engiues,  2  of  23"x7';   boilers,  4  of  28'x45";   wheel,  23'x28'. 

"Thomas  Sherlock,"  1873.— Hull,  285'x4.5'xS'6;  engines,  2 
of  24"x8';   boilers,  5.      , 

"Tom  Jasper,""  1807. — Hull,  2o5'x41'xf)'6;  engines,  2  of 
20"x7';    boilers,  4  of  22'x42". 

"Thompson  Dean,"  1871.— Hull,  30()'x46'x9';  engines,  2 
of  30"xlO';  boilers,  7  of  30'x38". 

"U.  P.  Schenck,"  187G.— Hull,  2.51'x42'xC'6;  engines,  2  of 
21"x'7';   boilers,  3  of  30'x42". 

"\A'.  P.  Halliday,"  1870.— Hull,  28o'x41'x9'3;  engines,  2  of 
24"xl0'. 

"AYill  Kyle,"  1879.— Stern  wheeler;  hull,  26o'x4t)'xG'4;  en- 
gines, 2  of  22"x7';  boilers,  4  of  30'x42";   water  wheel,  24'x34'. 

"Wild  AA'agoner,"  1864.— Hull,  248'x38'x6';  engines,  2  of 
24%"x7'6;   boilers,  5  of  24'x38". 

"Wade  Hampton,"'  1870.— Hull,  218'x38'x8';  engiues,  2  of 
28"x7';    boilers,  6  of  28'x38". 

"Will  S.  Hays,"  1883.— Hull,  305'x44'x9';  engines,  2  of 
28"xl0';  boilers,  6  of  2S'x.50";  water  wheels,  34'xl5'(i". 

"Hudson,"  1880.- Hull,  223'x37'x(;';  engiues,  2  of  20"x(;'; 
stern  wheeler;    4  boilers;    water  wheel,  23'x27'. 

OHIO   RIVER   STEAMBOATS   IN  1860. 

"James  Trabue."'— Hull,  180'x30'x6';  engines,  2  of  IGVii" 
cylinders  by  7  feet  stroke;  boilers,  2-28  feet  long  by  40  inches 
diameter;  steam  pressure,  135  lbs.  per  inch;  water  wheels,  27 
feet  diameter  by  8  feet  face;  diameter  of  shaft,  10  inches. 

"Laurel  Hill.""- Hull,  2(;0'x32'x7'x4  feet  draft;  engines, 
::-30"x8';  boilers,  4-30'x42";  water  wlieels,  38'xl2'  face; 
diametei-  of  shaft,  IC". 

."C.  1).  Junioi-.""- Hull,  20()'x30'x7  deep  by  31o  feet  draft; 
engines.  2  2(i"x8':    boilers,  4-2S'x42",  with  2-1.5"  Hues  in  each 
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boiler;  water  wheels,  Sd'xll/,  with  20  buckets  in  each  wheel; 
diameter  of  shaft,  15". 

"Belle  Key."— Hull,  2(i0  feet  long,  M  feet  beam  by  7  feet 
deep  by  1  feet  draft;  engines,  2  of  25"  by  10  feet;  boilers, 
(i  of  30'x40  inches,  with  2-14"  flues  in  each  boiler;  water 
Avheels,  8'^'xl2'  face,  with  20  buckets  in  each  wheel;  diameter 
of  shaft,  17  inches;  consumption  of  fuel  every  24  hours,  720 
bushels  of  coal;    revolulions  water  wheels,  35  per  minute. 

"R.  W.  McRae."— Hull,  lS4'x34'x7'6;  engines,  2  of  25"x7; 
boilers.  4  of  2r,'x40";  water  Avheels,  29'xll';  diameter  of 
shaft,  15". 

"J.  H.  Bell."— Hull,  17:i'x36'x7';  engines,  2  of  22i4"x6'; 
boilers,  3  of  2S'x40";    water  wheels,  29'xlO';    shaft,  16". 

"HuntsYille  Xo.  2."— Hull,  255'x40'x9';  engines,  2  of 
23ii>"xS';  boilers,  5  of  32'x42",  with  2  flues  of  l<i"  diameter 
in  each  boiler;  water  wheels,  3S'xl2',  with  20  buckets  in  each 
wheel;  diameter  of  sliaft,  17";  revolutions  of  water  wheels, 
17  per  minute. 

"Peter  Tellon."— Hull,  265'x35'x8'6;  engines,  2  of  27"x9'; 
boilers.  5  of  32'x42",  with  2-16"  flues  in  each  boiler;  water 
wheels,  40'xl2'.  with  21  buckets  in  each  wheel;  diameter  of 
shaft,   17". 

"Antelope."— Hull,  264'x34'x8'  by  3  feet  draft;  engines, 
2  of  28"x9';  boilers,  5  of  34'x42",  with  2-16"  flues  in  each 
boiler;  water  wheels,  40'x]2',  with  21  buckets  in  each  wheel; 
diameter  of  shaft,  IT";  re\-olutions  of  water  wheels,  16  per 
minute. 

"R  F.  J.  Trabue."— Hull,  265'x35'x7';  engines,  2  of  32"x9'; 
boilers,  5  of  34'x42";  water  wheels,  3!)'xl3i/.';  diameter  of 
shaft,  17". 

"Belle  SlH^ridaii." — Hull,  275'x35'x7';  engines,  2  of 
34"x9';  boilers,  5  of  30'x42",  with  2-16"  flues  in  each  boiler; 
water  wheels,  38'xl4';  diameter  of  shaft,  18";  revolutions  of 
water  wheels,  15  per  minute. 

".T.  H.  Lucas."— Hull,  230'x34'x6'6;  engines,  2  of  25"x7'; 
boilers,  4  of  28'x40";  water  wheels,  29'xll';  shaft,  14". 

"High  Flyer."— Hull,  250'x32'x6';  engines,  2  of  24i/;"x7'6; 
boilers,  4  of  28'x40";  water  wheels,  33'xlO';  shaft,  16". 

"T.  C.  Twiche!."— Hull,  240'x36'x7';  engines,  2  of 
22y."x9';    boih-rs,  4  of  30'x40";    water  wheels,  32'xll'6. 
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"Fanny  iliillitt."— Hull,  240'x32'xCi/2';  engines,  2  of 
21"x8';   boilers.  4  of  28'x38",  44"  flues;   water  wheels,  32'x40'. 

"Eaiubow."'— Hull,  230'x35'xGy2';  engines,  2  of  26"x8'; 
boilers,  5  of  26'x40",  with  15"  flues;   water  wheels,  32'xl2'. 

The  steam  pressure  under  which  these  boats  run  was 
from  135  lbs.  to  140  lbs. 


(^ITAITER  V. 

LONG  ISLAND   SOUND. 

PROVIDENCE    AND    STONINGTON    LTNES. 

FTER  the  "Fnltoii"  and  "Connecticut"  were  with 
drawn  from  the  New  York,  New  Ha^en  and  New 
London  route,  in  1822,  they  were  put  on  tlie  New 
York  and  ProTidenee  route,  stftpping  at  Newport. 
Tliis  was  deemed  at  the  time  as  a  most  hazardous 
adventure,  but  Capt.  Elihn  S.  P.unker,  wlio  was  in  command 
of  the  "Connecticut,"  and  interested  in  the  line,  in  the  hmg- 
uage  of  a  large  steamboat  owner,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
one  of  the  steamboats  on  the  Sound,  says:  "Capt.  Bunker  was 
a  bold  man;  the  terrible  seas  in  doubling  Point  Judith  had 
no  terror  for  him;  although  many  of  his  best  fiiends  advised 
him  not  to  risk  life  and  proi^erty  in  the  dangerous  experiment, 
the  line  nevertheless  was  started  and  proved  a  success." 

These  boats  run  as  The  New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
Steamboat  Co.,  making  one  round  trip  each  a  week  during 
the  season  until  November,  when  the  "Fulton"  was  withdrawn 
for  the  winter  and  the  "Connecticut"  continued  on  the  route 
with  one  trip  per  week  until  the  ice  closed  navigation.  Pas- 
senger fare  from  New  York  to  Providence,  |]0;  time  between 
New  York  and  Newport  averaged  25  hours.  They  continued 
to  run  during  1823  from  the  opening  of  navigation,  as  they 
had  in  the  previous  season,  with  an  increase  of  business. 
J  Miring  the  year  the  owners  of  the  packets  had  two  bills  offered 
in  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  one  restricting  the 
landing  of  steamboat  passengers  on  the  shores  of  the  State, 
and  another  imposing  a  tax  of  50  cents  on  each  passenger  by 
steamboat,  but  neither  bill  became  a  law.  This  was  the  fate 
of  all  new  steamboat  lines  during  this  early  period,  by  the 
placing  of  every  obstacle  in  their  way  to  a  free  competition 
by  the  owners  of  the  lines  of  packets.  During  1824,  these 
boats  run  as  in  the  previous  year,  with  the  exception  that 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  they  stopped  at  New  London 
each  wav. 
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During  JSlT)  a  lu-w  Ixiat  was  i-duiplcted,  called  llic 
"Wasliiiigton."  8he  AAas  131  feel  long,  wilii  a  pair  of  beam 
engines.  Eaeh  engine  was  eonnected  by  gearing,  entii-ely  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  to  its  own  water-wheel  shaft,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  go  ahead  with  one  engine  and  back 
with  the  other  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was  desired.  This  was 
the  first  steam  vessel  with  a  pair  of  beam  engines  of  which 
there  is  any  record.  She  A\as  fitted  u]i  su])erior  to  the  other 
boats  of  the  line,  having  a  large  cabin  for  those  days,  and 
better  accommodations  for  passengers,  and  was  rigged  with  a 
mast  and  sails,  which  latter  she  -would  use  when  occasion 
would  permit.  The  three  boats  run,  during  the  season  of  1825, 
from  Providence  and  New  York,  four  days  in  the  week.  Dur- 
ing 1827  the  "Washington"  had  extensive  improvements  made 
to  her,  so  that  Avhen  she  resumed  her  place  on  the  line,  in 
1828,  she  had  a  cabin  on  deck  for  ladii^s,  and  si.xty  or  more 
berths  in  the  lower  cabin. 

In  1828,  the  ''Benjamin  Franklin"  was  built,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  "Washington."  with  a  ii;iir  ef  the  same  kind 
of  engines.  This  ^•essel  ^^■as  built,  as  was  the  "Washington," 
under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  E.  S.  Eunker,  and  was  a  further 
improvement  over  the  others,  and  was  fitted  with  masts  and 
sails. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1820,  another  new  boat  was  completed 
for  the  line,  ,and  named  the  "I'resident."  She  had  also  the 
same  style  of  engines  as  the  "Washington,"  but  was  larger 
than  her  predecessors  on  the  line,  being  20.5  feet  long,  and  of 
much  better  speed,  and  v\as  also  fitted  with  a  ladies'  cabin 
and  137  berths  for  passengers.  .Vll  three  of  lliese  boats  were 
built  very  heavy,  sufficiently  so  for  sea  navigation.  They 
also  had  heavy  coppter  boilers.  The  "'tenjamin  Franklin"  is 
credited  with  liaving  made  a  triji  from  New  York  to  Provi- 
dence, dock  to  dock,  in  1.5  hours  and  2.'!  minutes.  The  "Presi- 
dent'' commonly  made  the  ran  in  10  hours. 

In  1827,  the  "Chancellor  Livingston"  was  taken  off  the 
Albany  route,  her  hull  relmilt  and  a  new  engine  of  56-inch 
cylinder  by  (>  feet  stroke,  of  the  "s(piare  engine"  type,  put  in 
by  .James  1'.  Allaire,  to  fit  her  for  navigation  of  Long  Island 
Sound;  and  in  the  spring  of  1828  was  placed  on  the  New  York 
and  Providence  route  as  an  opposition  boat.      This  was  one 
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of  the  North  Kivei-  line  boats^;  the  company  liaviiij;  jioiie  oiil 
of  business,  the  tloutinfi  property  was  disposed  of.  The  fare, 
which  had  previously  been  .|t(),  was  now  reduced  1o  fC.OO,  and 
a  liyely  competilion  existed  diuino,-  the  year.  The  ohi  line 
run  the  "Fulton,"  "Washiniiton,"  and  the  "Connecticut."  Dur- 
ing 1821),  the  "Washington,"  "Fulton,"  "Benjamin  Franlilin," 
and  the  "Chancellor  Livingston,"  formed  the  line,  the  "Con- 
necticut'" having  been  sold  to  parties  in  Maine. 

In  Jlay,  ISol,  the  "\Vasliington,"  wliile  on  a  trip  from 
New  Yorlv,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ^[ilford,  Ct.,  was  run  down 
by  tlie  "Chancellor  Livingston"  and  sunk,  proving  a  total  loss. 
Tliere  were  52  ])assengers  on  the  "^^'ashington"  at  the  time, 
but  tliey  were  all  transfei-red  to  the  "Chancellor  Livingston" 
\\itli  safety.  Tlie  cause  of  the  collision  was  tlie  want  of  an 
experienced  man  as  jnlot  on  tlie  latter  vessel  at  the  time,  the 
regular  pilot  having  remained  ashore  during  tliat  tiip.  The 
"President"  and  the  "I'.enjamin  Franklin"  run  as  the  "New 
York  and  Boston  Steamboat  Company"  during  this  year, 
wliile  the  "Cliancelloi-  Livingston"  was  the  opposition  boat, 
with  fare  at  |4.00. 

During  the  summer  of  1831,  the  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  Steamboat  Company  put  on  the  route  a  new  boat  that 
had  just  been  completed  for  them,  named  the  "Boston,"  which 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Comstock.  This 
boat  had  two  beam  engines,  and  was  tlie  first  steamboat  on 
the  sound  routes  without  mast  and  sails.  She  run  during  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  "New  York  and  Boston  Steamboat 
Company's"  line,  with  the  "Chancellor  Livingston"  still  in 
opposition,  with  the  fare  reduced  to  |3.00. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Chancellor 
Livingston  Steam  Packet  Company,  in  1829,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  prohibiting  the  steward  from  placing  decanters  of 
brandy  and  spiiits  on  the  tables.  This  action  created  con- 
siderable stir.  Tlie  meals  on  board  the  "Chancellor  Liv- 
in"ston''  liad  always  been  superb,  and  at  these  meals  the 
contents  of  the  decanters  had  played  no  unimportant  part;  to 
banish  them  would  invite  a  strike  from  their  patrons.  The 
indignation  was  so  strong  that  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
directors  soon  found  its  way  into  print.  The  letter  said  that 
the  directors  "were  not  influenced  by  petty  motives  of  economy 
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or  gain,  but  liop(.'d  to  do  a  litlic  to  aid  the  cause  of  i-eforiii." 
Tlie  lettei'  coiielndi'd  as  follows: 

"The  tabh'S  are  now  s\i])plicd  with  red  wines  of  good 
(lualiiy  and  pleasant  tiavor,  as  \\-ell  as  of  good  tendency  in  its 
effects  upon  those  «l)o  may  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the 
boat.  In  addition  to  all  this,  whenever  any  person  may  choose 
to  ordi'r  brandy  or  spirits,  fi'oni  a  belief  of  their  necessity,  it 
will  be  ininiedialely  and  cheerfully  supplied  fi'oni  the  bar,  and 
the  gentleman  will  hear  no  more  about  it  unless  he  pleases."' 
This  was  an  early  reform  moA'ement. 

The  season  of  1S3-!  opened  with  uuconunonly  brilliant 
Itrospects.  Xe\\  stage  lines  were  opened,  and  all  of  the  boats 
did  a  thriving  business  until  midsummer,  when  the  approach 
of  tlie  cholera  made  quarantine  regulations  necessary,  and 
travel  between  New  York  and  I'rovidence  was  almost  sus- 
pended. The  steamboats  were  withdrawn.  Some  of  them 
lay  idle  during  July  and  August,  while  others  ran  excursion 
trips  fi-om  other  cities.  Tlie  "Itoston"  made  a  number  of 
trips  in  Boston  liarlioi-.  From  the  latter  part  of  June  until 
about  tlie  first  of  September  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
persons  entering  I'rovidence  within  ten  days  of  their  being  in 
New  Yoj'k.  Eai'ly  in  Se|)teiiiber  the  "Boston"  again  com- 
menced her  regular  trips  between  Providence  and  New  York. 
A  few  days  later  the  "President"  and  the  "Franklin"  were  on 
the  route  again,  running  under  the  style  of  tlie  New  York 
and  Boston  Steamboat  Company.  The  fare  by  each  line  was 
?7.(I0. 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  the  Providence  Steamboat  Company 
pu1  in  Service  their  new  boat,  built  during  the  year  by  Bell  & 
lirowii,  of  New  York,  and  named  "Providence."  Slie  Avas  of 
about  400  tons,  and  had  a  single  beam  engine  65  inches  by  10 
feet,  built  by  West  Point  Foundry,  at  New  York. 

The  boats  maintained  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  during 
1833  and  '31.  The  "President"  and  the  "Benjamin  Franklin" 
formed  one  line,  Avhile  the  "Boston"  and  the  "Providence"  the 
other  line.  The  "Connecticut"  left  for  service  elsewhere  in 
1829,  .and  the  "Chancellor  Livingston"  in  1833  for  the  coast 
of  Jiaine. 

In  1835  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  had  built  by  Bishop  & 
Simonson,  of  Nmv  York,  a  boat  for  this  route,  named  the 
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"Lexiiij;t(in."'  This  may  be  teniuMl  Vandei-bilt's  first  venture 
in  L(Mis'  Islaiul  Wound  navigation,  thougli  lie  had  the  "Ninirod" 
for  a  short  tir>ie  before  this  running  to  Bridgeport,  Ct.  Her 
first  trip  from  New  Yorlc  was  made  on  June  1st,  of  that  year, 
to  Providence  in  12  hours  2S  minutes.  She  ran  as  a  day 
boat  for  four  months  of  tluit  year,  leaving  Xew  Yorlv  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  (>  a.  m.,  and  iiaving  a  special 
train  from  Trovidence  to  Boston  for  her  passengers.  The 
Boston  and  Bi'ovidence  railroad  was  ojiened  for  travel  during 
the  sam(>  month  as  the  "Lexington"  commenced  running. 
The  road  at  that  time  came  down  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Seekonk  or  I'a-ntucket  River,  through  Kumford  to  East  Prov- 
idence, where  it  crossed  the  India  ]'oint  bridge,  built  by  the 
company,  to  India  Point,  where  was  located  the  depot  adjacent 
to  the  wharf  of  the  Xew  York  steamboats.  Fare  was  four 
dollars,  and  meals  extra.  The  other  lines  promptly  reduced 
theii"  rate  to  five  dollars  and  found,  and  then  began  a  lively 
competition  that  lasted  as  long  as  the  "Lexington"  remained 
that  season.  To  draw  travel  to  the  "Lexington,"  Yanderbilt 
offered  the  inducement  of  a  trip  from  Xew  York  to  Providence 
or  Newport  and  return  for  the  I'egular  fare  of  one  way.  This 
is  the  first  occasion  found  of  excursion  fare  by  steamboats. 
The  old  lines  continued  the  night  service  from  X'ew  York,  bni 
left  Pi-ovidence  at  noon  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  Boston. 

At  this  time  the  most  popular  route  between  Xew  York 
and  Boston  v\as  via  Providence.  The  steamboats  leaving 
every  day  of  the  week  carried  full  passenger  lists,  and  foui' 
stage  lines  transported  the  passengers  between  Boston  and 
Providenc<\  So  influential  were  these  lines  that  they  did 
not  antici])ate  any  very  serious  op])osition  from  the  railroad 
when  ojiened  on  June  15th,  18?)").  "Let  the  train  run  off 
the  track  when  going  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  kill 
two  or  three  hundred  i:)eople  a  few  times,  and  people  would 
be  ready  to  stick  to  the  stages."  They  considered  ''steam 
cars  an  invention  for  checking  the  too  i-apid  growth  of  the 
popidation,  by  slaughtering  throe  or  four  thousand  persons 
])er  annum."  There  v^as  a  li\'ely  com])e(ilion  between  tlie 
stage  lines  as  well  as  the  steamboats,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  company  having  offered  to  cari'y  passengers  for  nothing. 
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the  opposition  ottered  e((iial  iiulucemeiits,  aud  gave  them 
tlieir  dimiei-s,  whereupon  ihv  tirst  line  ofl'ered  free  passage, 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  oldest  inhabitant  says  th.; 
latter  was  at  once  accepted,  as  I  he  more  agreeable  to  the 
traveller. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  Ihe  railroad  the  captain  of 
the  "Benjamin  Franklin"  was  sued  for  refnsing  to  receive  on 
board  liis  vessel  the  agent  of  tlie  Tremont  Stage  line  that 
run  between  Boston  aud  I'rovidence  in  o])position  to  the 
<"itizens'  Stage  line,  that  was  run  in  the  interests  of  the 
steamboat  comijany.  The  agent  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  from  Newport  to  Providence  on  board  the  steamboats 
soliciting  ))assengers  for  his  stage  line,  and  for  this  refusal 
he  brought  an  action  against  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  The 
court  decided  that  the  latter  could  discriminate  whom  to 
permit  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  the  captain. 

Tu  the  mouth  of  January,  1886,  the  "Bunker  Hill,"  which 
belonged  to  Sa)iford"s  Hartford  line,  came  to  Providence  as 
an  opposition  boat  for  a  time,  with  the  fare  at  |8.00. 

In  -Vpril  of  the  same  yeai-,  the  "Ma.-^sachusetts,"  built 
by  Bell  ^'v:  Brown,  of  Xew  York,  was  running  to  Providence. 
She  was  muc-h  larger  than  her  predecessors,  and  was  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  Vjeam  engines,  and  liad  copper  boilers,  con- 
structed at  the  Allaire  Works,  Xew  York.  Her  cabin  is 
thus  described:  ''The  principal  cabin  in  the  "Massachusetts," 
a  vessel  running  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence, is  IfiO  feet  in  length,  about  '22  feet  in  maximum  breadth, 
and  12  feet  in  height ;  and  what  adds  greatly  to  its  conveni- 
ence and  capacity,  it  is  eulii-ely  unbroken  by  pillars  or  any 
other  obstruction  llirougliout  its  whole  area.  I  have  dined 
\\ith  175  persons  in  this  cabin,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  assembly,  the  tables,  which  were  arranged  in  two 
parallel  rows,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  cabin  to  the  other, 
were  far  from  being  fully  occupied.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  everything  was  conducted  with  perfect  regularity 
and  order.  There  are  112  fixed  berths  ranged  around  this  cabin, 
and  about  100  temporary  berths  can  be  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Besides  thes<',  there  ai-e  fit)  fixed  berths  in  the  ladies' 
cabin,  and  several  temporary  sleeping  places  can  be  erected 
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ill  it  also.  'I'lie  cabin  of  the  'Massachusetts'  is  by  uo  means 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Some  steamers  hare- cabins 
iipAvards  of  175  feet  iu  length.  These  large  saloons  are  lighted 
by  argaud  lanj]js,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  their  ap- 
pearance, when  lighted  up  and  filled  with  company,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  passengers  generally  arrange  themselves 
in  parties  at  tlie  numerous  small  tables  (into  which  the  large 
tables  are  converted  after  dinnei')  and  engage  in  different 
amusements."  Her  owners  sliortly  after  bouglit  an  interest 
in  the  "Boston,"  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Provi- 
dence Steamboat  Company,  so  that  the  "Massachusetts,"  the 
"Boston,"  and  the  "Providence"  were  advertised  as  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  line.  This  was  tlie  first  step  in. 
tlic  formation  of  tlie  noted  Transportation  Company  that 
subsequently  held  such  power  in  the  water  transportation  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  was  at  first  an  association  or  partner- 
ship known  as  tlie  I>ostou  and  New  York  Transportation 
Companj',  but  afterwards  became  a  corporation  known  as  the 
"Z*^'ew  Jersey  Steam  Xavigation  Company." 

The  "Lexington"  was  back  in  April,  1836,  and  running  op- 
position with  the  fare  at  %o,  while  the  railroad  line  was  holding 
at  f5  and  found,  but  returned  to  the  Hartford  route  in  July  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  People  were  afraid  to  travel  by 
her  even  then,  but  she  was  so  fast  and  the  fare  sucli  an  induce- 
ment that  she  was  well  patronized.  The  Transportation  Com- 
pany had,  prior  to  1836,  taken  in  the  "President"  and  the  "Ben- 
jamin Fi'anklin,"  and  during  the  latter  year  had  added  the 
"Rhode  Island"  that  liad  been  built  for  them  bj'  Beir&  Brown, 
of  New  York,  with  a  "s(]uare"  engine  constructed  by  James  P. 
Allaire.  Her  first  triji  was  made  iu  12  hours  and  24  minutes. 
Tra'\cl  began  to  increase,  and  200  or  300  passengers  a  trip  be- 
gan to  be  the  rule  r'athei-  than  the  exception. 

But  the  Transportation  Company  were  not  satisfied,  for 
Vanderbilt  was  keeping  tlieni  on  the  move  most  all  the  time, 
even  with  all  their  strong  financial  backing  and  business  abil- 
ity in  the  company.  The  "Lexington"  was  a  thoi-n  in  their  side, 
for  she  was  a  mucli  faster  boat  than  any  thing  they  had  afloat, 
so  they  now  determined  to  have  one,  if  possible,  that  could  not 
be  beaten.  They  contracted  with  William  Brown,  of  New- 
York,  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  shipbuilders  at  that 
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period  for  river  and  vSonnd  steamers,  wlio  built  for  tliem,  in 
IS'M't.  the  "Narras'aiisetl,"  tliat  was  pronounced  to  be  of  a 
model  of  a  Aery  advanced  type,  of  about  the  same  general 
dinu'nsions  as  the  "Rhode  Island,"  was  si)onson-sided  fore  and 
aft  of  the  -nater  wheels,  and  drew  about  five  feet  of  water  with 
an  average  load,  as  most  of  these  boats  did  at  the  time.  Her 
hull  was  stra])ped  diagonally  with  bar-iron,  as  Avas 
I  he  practice  in  laier  yt'ars  with  wooden  hulls,  and 
this  is  believed  to  lurx'e  been  the  tirst  instance  vs'liere  such 
means  were  used  to  stiffen  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  Her  motive 
]ioAver  was  a  horizontal  engine  on  the  main  'deck,  built  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works.  But  with  all  her  tine  model  she  was  an 
exceedingly  crank  vessel,  as  her  lines  would  denote,  and  would 
roll  down  on  her  beam  ends  under  a  small  provocation.  The 
jiroportion  of  beam  to  length  was  1  to  8.  The  vessel  is  sjtoken 
of  at  the  time:  "The  finest  of  these  sea  boats,  and,  indeed,  the 
finest  steamer  Avhich  I  saw  was  the  "Xarragansett,"  plying  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Providence.  It  could  hardly  be  credited 
that  this  vessel  plies  regularly  between  Xew  York  and  ProA'i- 
dence.  It  will  bo  seen  by  inspecting  the  map  that  during  fifty 
miles  of  the  voyage,  extending  between  Xew  London  and  Xew- 
l)ort,  she  is  quite  exposed  to  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  she  makes  her  passages  with  great  speed 
and  regularity."  She  was  often  laid  up  for  repairs,  as  her  en- 
gine was  found  after  a  short  time  in  service  to  be  too  powerful 
for  the  hull,  and  could  not  stand  the  heaA-y  strain  when  she 
Avas  driven.  If  they  thought  they  Avere  going  to  drive  off  the 
oiiposition  Avith  the  "Xarragansett,"  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  rival,  for  (he  addition  of  a  nevA'  boat  to  the  fleet  made  it 
so  much  more  interesling  for  all  con<'erned.  Either  the  "Lex- 
ington," or  the  "Cleojiatra,"  both  belonging  to  Cornelius  Yan- 
(lei-bilt,  Avas  on  hand  Avitli  the  fare  at  .1*1.00  at  times,  and  by 
chartering  a  special  train  he  several  times  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  passengers  into  Boston  ahead  of  those  by  the  other 
line. 

The  Boston  and  Providem-e  11.  K.  <'o.,  in  1837,  Avas  called 
to  account  by  (he  lihode  Island  legislature,  and  a  measure 
jiassed,  bringing  (o  their  notice  of  (heir  liaving  departed  from 
tlie  spirit  of  their  charter  in  refusing  the  fi-ee  access  of  all 
steamboats  to  their  v\harfs  for  the  receiving  and  discharging 
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of  nil  tlu'oii;;li  ]>:isscii!j:('rs  ;ni(l  frcif^lit.  Tlicy  had  for  souk/  lime 
jiriiii-  to  tliis  action  boon  interested  in  some  of  tlie  old-line 
lioats,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  see  the  business  they  had  de- 
velojted  fall  inlo  other  liands,  so  they  took  this  means  of  break- 
ing up  opposition,  but  it  pro^'ed  ineffectual. 

A\'hen  the  "Lexingion"  left  the  Providence  i-oute,  in  ISJJO, 
the  vessel  was  run  on  the  New  '^'ork  &  Hartfui-d  Hue,  ^here 
Vanderbilt  was  having  a  glorious  old  time  in  his  contest  with 
Sanford.  but  ^\as  back  again  in  Marcdi,  1S37,  to  keep  things 
lively  on  Xarragansett  liay.  The  vessel  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  fitted  with  berths  for  night  service.  Then,  in  18:^>S,  the 
vessel  v,'as  f(»r  a  portion  of  each  year  either  on  the  I'rovidence 
or  the  t^tonington  route,  the  Providence  &  Stonington  Railroad 
having  been  opened  for  passenger  service  on  November  10th, 
1837.  The  road  then  entered  the  city  of  Pro\-idenee  to  the 
southeast,  and  striking  the  shoi'e  of  the  harbor  to  the  north- 
west of  Sassafras  I'oint  and  end(;d  on  the  shore  about  oppost-te 
Fox  I'oint.  The  connection  witli  the  Itoston  &  l*i-ovidence 
Kailroad  A\as  by  means  of  a  ferryboat  built  in  1834,  named 
"Stonington,"  115  feet  long  and  owned  by  Jesse  L.  Moss,  that 
run  to  India  Point  d(^]iot  jnst  across  the  river.  The  railroad 
com])anies  sidtsequenily  owned  I  lie  ferry.  The  ojieuing  of  this 
railroad  made  a  change  necessary  in  the  lunning  of  the  Ti-ans- 
portation  Company's  boats.  The  "Khode  Island"  and  the 
"Naia-agansett"  wei-e  now  placed  on  the  Stonington  route,  and 
the  "Massachusetts"  was  continued  on  the  Providence  line.  A 
little  later,  Cornelius  N'anderlnlt  and  the  Transportation  Com- 
pany ea^di  had  a  vessel  on, the  Stonington  line  in  connection 
A\i(h  the  railroad,  by  agreement  witli  the  Providence  &  Stou- 
ington  }\.  K.  Co. 

In  the  same  year  (he  Atlantic  Steamboat  Company  was 
formed  of  J.  ^^'.  Richmond  and  others,  the  former  having  been 
at  one  time  interesti.d  in  the  old  line,  and  in  June,  1S38,  had 
completed  for  them  liy  J.  S.  Eddy,  of  Providence,  the  "John  W. 
Richmond,"  of  about  .^lOO  Ions,  \\'ith  a  "S(juare"  engine  of  IS 
inches  by  11  feel,  buill  by  the  Pro\idcnce  Steam  Engine  Com- 
pany. Tlie  tJaiiroad  line  innnediately  reduced  iheir  fare  lie- 
tween  Ne\\-  ^'orl.:  and  Pi-o\idence  direct  t(»  •')f2.00,  and  by  steam- 
boat and  Stmiingtoji  i-adrciad  to  .tS3.C0.  Tlie  Stonington  line 
boats  at  this  time  left  New  York  at  6  P.  M.,  from  Pier  4,  N.  R., 
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and  an-ivod  a.t  Stoniiiotoii  usually  about  i  A.  M.,  aud  passen- 
jioi-s  at  J'.ostou  at  !)  A.  M.  AVhen  the  "John  \\.  Riuhmoud"  was 
Hnished,  but  bofoie  beiny  placod  in  commission,  the  officers  of 
llie  Haili-oad  line  concluded  that  she  was  a  moie  able  boat  than 
any  of  theii'  Heet,  so  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  good  stiff  light, 
tile  "Xarragansett"  was  made  ready  for  service  on  the  Provi- 
dence  route.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relations  between 
The  Transportation  Comitany  and  Vanderbilt  at  this  time  were 
very  pleasant,  as  they  each  had  a  steamboat  running  on  tlie 
regular  Stunington  line.  (_)n  the  first  return  trip  east  the  "Nar- 
ragansett"  made  the  best  time,  but  this  state  of  affairs  did 
not  last  long,  as  the  "John  ^^'.  Richmond,''  after  wearing  off 
the  stiffness  of  her  engine,  began  to  improve  in  speed,  and  the 
"Xarragansett"  could  not  pass  her.  This  condition  of  affairs 
could  not  be  endured  forever,  so  as  a  last  resort  tlie  Railroad 
line  offered  Cornelius  ^'anderbilt  f 60,000  for  the  "Lexington," 
provided  she  could  lieat  the  "Jolm  W.  Riclimond."  This  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  the  "Lexington"  was  placed  in  the 
regular  line.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  ^^anderbilt, 
whose  reputation  for  daring  deeds  witli  a  steamboat  has  been 
equalled  by  few. 

There  was  some  excitement  in  traveling  on  the  t^ound  in 
those  days.  Races  were  the  rule,  and  they  were  not  alwaj's  un- 
attended with  danger.  Once,  in  particular,  there  was  a  trial 
of  some  monn^nt  in  point  of  speed  between  the  "Lexington" 
and  the  "J.  AV.  Richmond."  The  latter  boat  had  laid  in  New- 
port over  night  and  in  the  jnorning  she  started  out  and  ran  to 
Stonington.  The  train  from  Boston  was  about  due  and  the 
"Lexington,"  which  sliould  have  met  the  train,  had  not  arrived. 
The  "John  A\'.  Ri(;hniond,"  ac<;ordingly,  ran  in  and  offered  to 
t;ike  the  ])assengers  to  Xe\\-  York,  which  offer  was  accepted. 
But  while  the  latter  boat  waited  for  the  train  the  "Lexington" 
arrived.  J'resently  the  train  arrived  also  and  part  of  the 
passengers  went  by  one  boat  and  the  remainder  by  the  other. 
The  two  boats  started  at  about  the  same  time,  with  the  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  "Richmond."  For  ten  miles  or  more  down 
the  Sound  there  was  no  perce])tible  change  in  the  position  of 
the  boats  to  each  other.  But  shortly  after  dense  clouds  of 
smolce  were  noticed  coming  fro]n  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  "Lex 
ington,"  and  she  was  seen  to  be  gaining  upon  the  "Richmond." 
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Hut  Oiiis  liad  uol  ('srii])i.'cl  (lie  eye  (if  (la-  ca])liun  iif  flic  "Kirli- 
iiiond."     V\)(n\   Ira  villi;'   SIdiiiiioton   ihcy  had  jiiclccd   (int   the 

iiuist  rc'siiiiuis  w 1  and  placed  it  clos^e  at  liaiid  foi'  use  wiieii 

\iaiited,  and  llial  lime  liad  now  renie,  foi-  the  orders  were, 
"]iat  in  the  fal  wimhI  and  let  her  j^o."  And  go  she  did,  for  the 
loar  of  the  tires  ronid  be  heard  all  over  the  boat,  and  at  each 
r('\-(dution  of  her  wheels  she  trembled  from  stem  to  stern.  She 
slowly  and  steadily  ojiened  the  gap  b(4ween  the  "Lexington" 
and  herself  all  the  way  to  New  York,  arriving  there  half  an 
hour  ahead  of  (he  "Lexington.'"  The  latter  was,  n((  doubt,  the 
faster  of  the  two  boats,  but  (hei-e  was  no  denying  the  fact 
of  the  "Richmond"  having  lieaten  her  for  once.  The  "Lexing- 
ton" was  now  running  in  the  int(M'est  of  the  Transportation 
Conijiany,  with  the  "Richmond"  as  (he  opposition  boat.  Fare 
by  tli("  "Richmond"  was  .'jf;iOO,  while  by  the  regular  line  it  was 
lowered  to  .|L00.  The  Transportation  Company  ]nircliased  the 
"Lexington,"  in  December,  18-''.S,  and  paid  about  .|72,000  in  all 
for  the  vessel.  Tin's  A\ns  just  ]irior  to  the  organizing  of  the 
New  Jei-sey  Steam  Navigation  <'ompany.  The  Old  line  used 
all  means  to  lireak  the  opposition  line.  Tf  the  ''Richmond"  ^'as 
delayed  so  hei'  ]iasseng(n'S  could  not  take  the  morning  train  to 
Roston,  they  \\()iild  not  allow  the  R.oston  «&  Pi'ovidence  Rail- 
road Company,  under  an  old  contract,  to  send  them  through 
by  a  spt'cial  train,  .ind  several  times  her  jiassengers  were  com- 
jielled  to  ^\ail  nine  hours  in  I'rovidence  for  a  train  to  Roston. 
In  s])ite  of  these  disad'sautages,  the  "Richmond"  had  done  a 
good  bttsiness,  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  her  .stock  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Ti-ansportation  Company  to  get  a  strong  r(^pre- 
sentation  in  the  company  wlien  that  ended  her  o])position. 
The  Aiiantic  Steamboat  Comjiany  had  given  the  Old  line  all 
the  opposition  and  tight  in  business  they  cared  for, and, coming 
from  former  associates,  made  it  all  the  more  bitter.  She  was 
sold  in  iS-iO  for  ser\ice  on  the  Roston  &  Maine  route,  where 
she  run  until  184"),  AA'hen  she  was  burned.  In  the  fall  of  18o9, 
the  '"Jlohegan,"  a  smaller  boat  than  any  of  the  others  on  the 
route,  was  put  on  by  the  Transportation  Company's  line.  She 
vias  fitted  with  (me  of  Lighthall's  Horizontal  beam  engines, 
was  a  very  light-built  boat,  and  in  heavy  weather  if  was  hard 
work  to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind. 

In  the  follo\\ing  winter,  on  January  1.3th,  3840,  occurred 
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the  bmniu-  of  the  "Lexington"  wliile  on  her  trip  from  New 
York  to  vStoniugtoii,  Mheii  ofl^  Eaton's  Xeek,  Long  Ishnul.  The 
night  was  very  cold,  the  temperature  being  below  z(mo,  and 
the  ice  was  making  >ery  rapidly  in  the  Sound.  They  had  just 
begun  to  make  use  of  coal  for  fuel  in  her  boiler,  and  there 
had  been  trouble  with  her  blowers  on  her  last  trip  from  Ston- 
ington,  making  it  necessary  to  lay  up  for  repairs.  The  accumu- 
lation of  ice,  and  she  being  one  of  the  strongest  boats  of  the 
line,  it  was  thought  best  to  ]tlace  her  on  the  route  instead  of 
one  of  the  regular  boats.  She  left  New  York  at  4  P.  M.,  with  at 
least  L50  persons  on  board  and  a  large  quantity  of  freight,  of 
whicli  there  was  about  150  bales  of  cotton.  About  half-past 
seven  o'clock  and  when  off  Eaton's  Neck,  on  the  Long  Island 
shore,  and  some  four  miles  from  land,  there  was  an  alarm 
of  fire,  but  where  it  first  started,  none  of  those  who  were  saved 
—  of  which  there  were  but  four — had  any  knowledge.*  Stephen 
3Linchester,  \\ho  -^as  the  pilot  and  one  of  the  survivors,  relates 
his  experience,  in  part,  as  given  in  a  Ignited  States  Senate  docu- 
ment of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress:  "1  was  in  the  wheel- 
house,  at  the  wheel,  when  the  alarm  was  first  given;  it  was 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  was  first  noti- 
fied of  the  danger  by  some  one  who  came  to  the  wheel-house 
door  and  told  me  that  the  boat  was  on  fire — do  not  know  who 
that  person  was.  My  first  movement  was  to  step  out  of  the 
wheel-house  and  look  aft.  I  saw  the  upper  deck  on  fire  all 
around  the  smoke-pipe  and  blazing  up  two  or  three  feet,  per- 
haps, above  the  promenade  declc.  The  flame  seemed  to  be  a 
thin  sheet,  and,  apparently,  but  just  commenced:  the  blaze 
seemed  to  follow  up  the  smoke-pipe  and  was  all  around  it.  I 
again  went  into  the  wheel-house,  caught  hold  of  the  wheel, 
hove  it  hard  aport  and  steered  the  boat  head  to  land.  I 
thought  from  my  first  view  of  the  fire  that  it  was  a  doubtful 
case  whether  it  could  be  extinguished.  We  were,  when  the 
fire  broke  out,  about  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  off  Eaton's 
Neck,  and  some  four  miles  from  the  Long  Island  shore.    As  I 

*  A  marine  engineer  of  prominence,  who  was  in  service  at  tliis 
date,  stated  to  tlie  author  several.years  ago,  that  probably  the  want  of 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  blower  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  primary  cause  of  the  lire.  Also,  that  a  can  of  varnish  in  the 
freight  was  placed  too  close  to  the  smoke  chimney. 
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got  llic  wheel  lidvi'  o\'er  hard  aport,  Captain  Chikls  came  into 
tlie  wiieel^hoiise,  lie  jnit  his  liaiul  on  a  spolce  of  the  wheel  and 
at  tliat  moment  the  rope  gave  way.    At  this  moment  the  smoke 
came  into  the  wlieel-lionse  so  Yi(dentlv  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  it.     I  don't  i-ecollect  having  seen  Captain  Childs  after- 
wards.   I  called  to  lliose  on  the  forecastle  to  get  out  the  fire 
engine  and  bnckets.    The  engine  they  succeeded  in  getting  out, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  of  tlie  liuckets,  except  two  or  three  which 
we  found  after\\ar(l  on  the  forecastle.    I  believe  that  the  roi^es 
were  not  parted  by  the  strain,  Imt  were  burned  off."     After 
he  gav(.'  liis  (Experience  in  helping  to  launch  a  lifeboat,  and  the 
attempts  to  stay  the  i)rogress  of  the  flames,  and  the  making 
of  a  raft  from  a  spar  and  flagstaff  with  a  jjortion  of  the  bul- 
warks; also  thro's^'ing  overboard  four  baggage  cars  after  be- 
ing emptied  of  their  contents,  with  a  line  attached.     "Among 
those  who  remained  to  the  last  \vas  a  Mr.  ^^an  Cott,  Mr.  Hoyt, 
and  Mr.  Harnden,  of  the  express:  they  were  all  confined  to  the 
forward  deck.    At  12  o'clock,  I  left  the  wreck  and  eased  myself 
down  up(m  the  stage  or  I'aft;  from  that  I  got  on  a  bale  of 
cotton,  on  ^^■hich  there  was  already  one  man.     After  floating 
around  on  the  bale  until  daylight,  about  which  time  my  com- 
panion fell  from  the  bale  and  went  down  without  a  struggle; 
his  sufferings  from  the  cold  were  intense.    The  wreck,  I  think, 
sunk  about  3  o'clock.     A.  short  (iute  after  sunrise,  I  recollect 
seeing  a  sloop  to  the  windward.    I  managed  to  put  a  handker- 
chief upon  a  piece  of  l)oard  and  I'aised  it  up.    I  was  picked  up 
bv  the  sloop  "Merchant,"  Captain  ileeker.    I  was  taken  to  the 
honse  of  Captain  <!odfrey,  at  Southport.    In  my  opinion,  the 
liri'  originated  from  the  Jieat  of  the  smoke-pipt',   which  was 
communicated  1o  the  woodwork.     I  haye  frequently  seen  the 
smoke-pipe  )-ed  hot,  and  saw  it  so  on  the  last  night.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  r^ed  heat  extended  to  the  flange  or  not.    The 
cotton  Avas  x)iled  \\'itl)in  perhaps  a  foot  of  the  steam  chimney." 
Capt.  Chcstei'  Hilliard,  Avho  was  one  of  the  survivors,  says, 
regarding  the  launching  of  the  boats:     "I  left  the  main  deck 
and   went   on  the  promenade  deck.       Soon  after  I  got  up  1 
thought  the  people  on  board  seemed  to  be  stupidly  determined 
to  destroy  Ihemselves,  and  the  boats  also,  their  only  means  of 
safety.     I  re])aired  to   the  starboard  boat,   which  they  were 
lowering  away.     They  got  the  boat  ]iartly  over  until  she  took 
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the  wiiter,  and  then  some  one  eut  the  forward  tackle,  when 
she  filled  and  went  asteiu.  I  think  about  twenty  persons  were 
in  her  then.  The  other  boat  was  lowered  and  went  down  in 
pretty  nuieh  the  same  way,  bein.y  full  of  passengers.  At  that 
time  the  fire  got  going  so  that  I  made  up  my  mind  'it  was  a 
case.'  "  He  also  relates  taking  to  the  bale  of  cotton  and  hav- 
ing for  a  com)ianion  one  of  the  firemen  named  Cox,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  his  exposure  befoi'e  daylight.  "When  1  saw  the 
sloop.  I  waved  my  hat  to  excite  their  attentimi,  and  they  bore 
down  and  picked  me  up.  She  was  the  'Merchant',  from  Houth- 
]joi-t,  Captain  Sleeker.  J  know  of  no  other  i)ersons  who  have 
done  so  except  the  steamer  "Statesman."  Captain  ^Meeker  had 
to  take  out  part  of  his  cargo  in  order  to  get  the  sloop  fiver  the 
bar.  It  was  about  ]1  A.  M.,  when  I  was  picked  up.  They 
picked  u]i  two  men  alive  and  two  dead  bodies.  One  was  llan- 
chester,  the  pilot,  the  other  was  Charles  Smith;  he  was  on  the 
wheel-house.  The  pilot  was  pretty  much  gone,  and  I  thought 
the  other  seemed  better.  Smith  was  a  fireman  on  the  'Lex- 
ington.' "  The  second  mate,  L)a^'id  Crowley,  took  refuge  on  a 
bale  of  cotton  also,  and  floated  ab<iut  until  he  struck  the  ice 
on  Wednesday  morning,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Old  Field 
I'oint,  and  walked  to  a  house  of  ifrs.  Mary  Hutchinson,  who 
gave  him  good  cai'e  after  his  exposure.  The  numbei'  of  passen- 
gers and  the  ciew  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Fireman,  ('liarles  Smith,  was  living  at  I'l-ovidence, 
R.  I.,  a  few  months  ago. 

From  the  testimony  gi\en  before  the  court  of  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  ]ironienade 
deck  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  smoke-pii)e  and  steam  chim- 
ne,\-.  That  the  "Lexington"  was  a  fii'st-rate  boat,  with  an  ex- 
cellent steam  engine,  and  a  lioiler  suitable  for  burning  wood, 
but  not  coal  with  t)lowei-s  attached,  and  that  the  cai-rying  of 
cotton  in  any  (jnantity  on  jiassenger  boats  should  be  con- 
demned. David  Crowley,  the  mate,  died  at  Providence,  R.  L, 
two  years  ago. 

The  "Lexington"  was  built  in  IH'ir),  by  Bishop  .&  Simonson. 
for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  but  he  had  sold  her  some  months 
](revions  to  her  destruction.  The  hull  was  207'x21'xll',  with 
paddle  wheels  2'.i  feet  diameter  by  9  feet  face;  was  fitted  with 
a  beam   engine  built  Tiy  tlie  West  Point  Foundry,  having  a 
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cylinder  4S  ini;lies  diaiiietei-  and  11  feet  sti'oke.  Oliarles  W. 
Copelaiid  was  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  West  Point 
Foundry  at  the  time.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  heavily  built, 
frames  close  together  and  of  large  size  for  that  class  of  vessel, 
and  fitted  with  a  "Towne"  latticed  truss  on  either  side  to 
strengthen  the  hull  proper.  This  was  the  first  time  the  truss 
was  made  use  of  for  a  similar  purpose.  She  had  a  wide,  square 
stern,  and  with  a  \er\  high  and  short  hog  frame  that,  taken  all 
in  all,  would  not  lie  called  a  handsome  steamboat  to-day.  For 
the  artificial  draft  to  the  furnaces  of  the  boiler  there  were 
two  fan  blowers,  each  ;>0"  diameter  by  26"  face,  that  were 
run  by  bells  from  a  drum  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  engine. 
There  was  the  usual  frame  casing  around  the  steam  chimney. 

The  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Transi^ortation  Company,  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  February,  1830,  with  a  capital  of  |500,- 
000,  most  of  the  stock  being  held  in  New  York  City.  The 
hoard  of  directors,  in  1840,  were  M.  C.  Handy,  Elisha  Towns- 
end,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  and  M.  B.  Ives 
and  R.  S.  Williams,  of  rrovid(mce,  R.  I. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Kaili'oad  Company  was  a  cor- 
poration that  was  financially  sound,  unencumbered  with  debt, 
and  was  able  to  make  terms  with  the  steamboat  companies 
that  were  most  favorable  to  their  own  interests.  The  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston  R.  R.  Co.,  or  Providence  and 
Stonington  R.  R.  Co.,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  was  held  in 
New  York,  appears  to  have  been  weak  financially  for  some 
years  after  its  completion.  It  ojiened  at  a  most  unfortunate 
jieriod  for  a  new  enteriirise,  during  the  financial  panic  of  1831. 
For  this  weakness  the  steamboat  company  made  the  I'ailroad 
a  mere  appendage  in  their  connections  for  the  through  travel 
by  their  exorbitant  exactions. 

In  a  report  made  in  1840,  b.y  the  Engineer  of  the  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston  R.  R.  Co.,  there  is  mucli  that  is 
laid  bare  of  the  demands  made  in  those  early  days  by  the  own- 
ers of  floating  property.  He  says  in  part:  ''Steamboats,  and 
of  the  flrst  class,  too, — and  such  are  now  those  which  run  in 
connection  with  us — being  indis])ensable  to  the  route,  should, 
of  course,  be  paid  sucli  portion  of  the  through  fare  as  will 
not  only  defray  expenses  and  repairs,  but  adequately  remuner- 
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ate  their  proprietors,  ^^lietlier  tliey  be  o^Y^ed,  as  now,  by  an 
independent  company,  or  by  the  Stonin^ton  or  by  the  Boston 
and  Providence  R.  R.  (\i.,  or  by  the  two  hitter,  jointly,  does 
not  atrect  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  determine  what  that  fair 
portion  is,  and  if,  as  heretofore,  and  under  our  existing  con- 
tract, more  be  exacted  by  present  co-partners  in  the  route, 
we  must  lool.  elsewhere,  to  the  proprietors  of  other  steam- 
boats, or  connect  steamers  fif  our  own  with  the  route.  Xor 
is  the  latter  alternative  ])roi)osed  in  an  exclusive  or  monopoliz- 
ing spirit.  For  so  secondary  do  I  regard  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  number  of  steamers  in  comparison  with  that  of 
both,  or  even  either,  of  the  railroads  between  i^tonington  and 
Boston,  that  even  were  we,  the  Railroad  Company,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  steamers,  it  is  problematical  if  it  would  not 
he  better  mei-ely  to  keep  them  in  readiness  as  a  security 
against  extortion  rather  tlian  run  them  in  ()p])osition  to,  oi' 
the  exclusion  of,  suitable  steamers  by  whomsoever  owned, 
which  could  be  connected  with  the  route  on  equitable  terms. 
That,  of  course, — equitable  terms — is  all  that  any  party  will 
admit  they  claim;  but  such,  surely,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
not  the  terms  to  which  we  have  been  compelled  lieretofore  to 
submit,  and  to  which,  till  the  expiration  of  the  coming  Jan- 
uary 1st  of  our  existing  contract  with  the  steamboat  com- 
pany, we  ninst  yet  submit,  briefly,  by  the  existing  contracts. 
Of  the  (jroas  receipts  via  railroad  and  steamboats,  screii-teiitlis 
are  paid  to  tlie  steainbrxtt  compani/,  who  exclusively  receive  all 
the  passage  money  hence — from  New  York  or  I'rovidence — to 
Newport,  and  all  that  outside  fi-eight  lietween  this  and  Provi- 
dence, i)rovidcd  one-half  the  «iiole  freight  traus[)orted  does 
not  jiass  o\er  the  Stonington  Railroad,  in  which  case  the  rail 
I'oad  company  receives  three-tenths  of  one-half  of  the  outside 
freight.  The  steamers  which  run  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
wich Railroad,  which  road  I  doubt  not  will  be  adequately  sus- 
tained by  its  pai-ticipation  in  the  general  trade  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  mainly  by  the  local  travel  of  the  popu- 
lous country  through  which  it  passes,  receive,  and  I  under- 
stand, are  adecjnately  com])ensated  at  two  dollars  jier  passen- 
ger, as  their  jnoportion  on  that  route  between  X<  \v  York  and 
Norwich.  Steamers,  gcnei-all.v,  on  the  noi-tliern  and  eastern 
\^■aters  of  our  counti-y,are  comix-nsated  in  about  a  similarratio 
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(ii-  less,  and.  at  any  i-ate,  as  the  routes  from  New  York  to  Xoi'- 
wieh,  and  from  New  York  to  St((nin^ton,  are  alilce,  as  is  also 
the  character  of  the  ti'ade,  it  is  fair  to  presume  steamers  can 
run  as  chea]ily  to  one  place  as  the  other:  at  least,  as  cheaply 
to  us  as  to  them.     Nor  is  it  material  to  fui'ther  calculations 
that  the  proprietors  of  steamers  running'  in  connection  witJi 
us  have  mii  been  enahled  to  do  so.     Three  boats,  at  most,  one 
to  be  in  i-eadiness  to  su].)]ily  the  jjlace  of  either,  or  to  be  run 
as  a  day  boat  thric(^  a  week,  would  suttice  our  every  purpose. 
The  steamboat   company  now  in  connection  with   us  are  the 
owners  of  ti\'e  steamers,  four  in  commission.     As  j;ood  boats 
as  i-e(]uii-ed,  and  they  should  be  the  best  in  all  respects,  could 
be  jn-ociu'ed  for,  say,  -175, 000,  or  for  .1250, (K)0,  \\'e  could  supply 
the  boats   we  -want.     The  capital  invested  by  them  probably 
exceeds  .'f;400,000.     The  relative  cost  of  rnnniuL;-  boatsbetween 
Stoninf^ton  and  Xe«'  York,  compared  with  that  of  the  outward 
passage  touching  at  iStonincton,  and  thence  to  Providence,  is 
about  in  the  projjortion  of  five  to  eight,  in  fav<.)r  of  the  former. 
At  but  a  \ery  inconsiderable  additional  c()st  to  the  railroad, 
the  whole  extra  cost  of  the  outward  passaji'e  nniy  be  avoide<l 
by  sto])]iii)ii-  I  he  steanuM's  at  !^itoninj;ton.     lint  without  further 
dwellin},'  on   what  may  lune  been  jirolitic  sources  of  exi)ense 
to  the  steaiiilxiat  com])any,  we  know  enouf;h,  and  enough  has 
been  said,  to  show  that  their  expenditures  ai'e  no  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  what  thi'\  must  necessarily  be.  In  enumerat- 
ing the  numbei'  re(]ui)-e<J  for  all  our  jMirjioses,  three  were  men- 
tiouiMl  as  siifticient,  one  of  which  to  su]ii)ly  the  place  of  either 
on  an  emergency,  .and  usually  ti>  be  eni]iloyed  in  the  snmnu>r 
months  as  a  ilin/  Juxtf.     1  feel   satisfied  tliat   a  tri-weekly   d;(y 
line  \\ill  !)(',  nc\\t  season,  worthy  of  exjieriuHait.     It  will,  at 
least,  be  a  greal   public  accommodation,  will  attract  many  to 
Stoningt(]n  and  thereby  sustain  the  spacious  hotel  owned  by 
the  corporation,  and  Avill  conclusively  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  our  route  over  all  others,  as  by  it,  and  it  alone,  can 
the  journey  bet\A'een  New  York  and  Boston  be  performed  in  a 
day.  ami  by  da\iight.  as  is  easily  i)racticahle  in   thirteen  to 
tonrteeli  hours. 

"It  will  be  conceded  that  while  it  is  tlie  most  ex].)editious 
route,  we  are  not  eiily  enabled  to  trans]ioi-|  by  it  as  chea]dy  as 
b\'  any  other  route,  but  yet,  in  oi-der  Id  insure  the  general  ]iref- 
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erence  to  which  it  is  entitled,  our  charj^e.s  to  the  passeiigei' 
must  not  cxt-eed  tliose  to  whieh  Iw  would  be  subject  by  other 
i-outes.  Ill  other  woi-ds.  the  fare  uiust  be  tlie  same  as  it  is, 
whether  we  take  the  route  from  New  York  to  lioston  via  Wton- 
iujiton,  or  via  Norwich,  witli  ueitlun'  of  whicli  can  the  direct 
route  by  steamers  to  Providence  ctimpete  with  the  least  chance 
of  beinji'  ultimately  sustained.  That  fare,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished, is  .Ifo.OO.  The  question  is,  is  that  the  proper  fare?  Is 
it  sui'h  as  proliably  etVects  the  object,  to  wit,  the  greatest 
revenue?  The  distance  liy  cither  route  is  ujtwards  of  200 
miles,  say,  l!].")  \ia  Stoninntou,  and  at  least  '2'.W  via  Norwich. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  the  chain  of  communication,  of 
which  the  Stonington  and  Norwich  Railroad  are  links,  even 
from  the  interior  of  (ieorgia  to  Augusta,  thence  to  ('harleston, 
S.  C,  thence  ^ia  Wilmington,  N.  ('.,  and  steamers  and  raili-oads 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  in  which  the  fai'e  is  less  than  i  cents 
per  mile,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  ranges  up  to  10  cents  per 
mile,  and  certainly  (in  the  average  is  5  cents.  From  Washing 
tori  City  to  Baltimore,  40  miles,  the  fare  pen-  passenger  is  f 2.50 ; 
from  Baltimore  to  l'hiladel])hia,"and  from  rhiladeljihia  to  New 
York,  the  distance  being  in  either  case  about  the  same  as  that 
from  Stonington  to  Boston,  or  equal  to  the  united  length  of 
the  Stonington  and  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroads,  the 
fare  is  $4.00,  or  exceeding  4  cents  per  mile.  ^A'itli  admittedly 
superior  accommodations  on  our  route,  and  tiansported  with 
a  dispatch  unknown  on  any  road  in  the  chain  south  of  New 
York,  the  average  price  charged  elsewhere,  at  all  events,  the 
minimum  price  charged  would  not  certainly  be  annnduereturn 
to  us,  nor  could  it  reasonably  be  complained  of  Ity  the  traveling 
public.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably'  true  that,  however  reasonable 
the  charges  elsewhere  may  be,  it  is  no  criterion  for  us.  A  less 
])rice  than  is  reasonable  might,  and  in  some  instances,  in  my 
opinion,  pi'obably  would,  increase  the  net  levenue;  while  in 
our  case  it  may  be  not  only  just  to  the  traveler,  but  conduce  to 
the  intei-ests  of  the  stockholders  to  increase  it  lieyond  the 
present  fare." 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  in  the  cost  of  traveling 
during  the  stage  period,  with  that  of  1S40  by  railroad  and 
steamboat,  the  following  items  aie  ]iresented  for  a  trip  from 
Boston  to  Baltimore,  Md. : 
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BY  STAGES. 

From  Itustou  lo  rrovidence  by  s;tii<;(',  oiu'  day fo.OO 

Dinner  on  road 50 

Supper  and  lodging  in  Providence 1.00 

Stage  to  Kew  York,  three  days 18.00 

Two  nights'  lodging  on  road 50 

Eight  meals  on  road 4.00 

Supper  and  lodging  in  T\ev\'  Yorlc 1.00 

Stage  to  rhiladelphia 0.00 

ISreakfast  and  dinner  on  road 1.00 

Supjier  and  lodging  in  Philadeljihia 1.00 

Stage  to  ]:)altimoi-e,  two  days 10.00 

Total   .1f49.00 

BY  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMBOAT. 

Leave  Boston  4  1'.  jNL,  for  I'rovidence 2.00 

Steamboat  from  I'roNidence,  or  vStonington  to  N.  Y 5.00 

Supper  on  steamboat 50 

Board  and  lodging  in  New  York,  one  day 2.00 

To  Philadelphia  via  Amboy  and  i-ailroad 3.00 

Prom  Philadelphia   to  ]ialtiniore 4.00 

Breakfast  and  dinner  on  road 1.00 

Total   $17.50 

The  steamboats  to  Providence  in  these  early  days  must 
have  been  subjected  to  considerable  delay  at  times  in  t/i*' 
harbor,  for  a  chart  of  1834  shows  about  800  feet  from  Fox 
Point  wharf,  as  then  situated,  was  a  shoal  in  the  cliaunel 
called  the  "Crook,"  having  but  414  feet  of  water  over  it  at 
mean  low  water.  In  dredging,  at  a  later  period,  there  were 
found  and  removed  (i7  piles  in  this  locality,  the  remains  of 
dolphins  placed  there  about  1810.  The  conditions  were  not 
materially  altered  for  ten  years,  though  the  City  of  Providence 
had  some  dredging  done  at  this  point.  There  was  also  a  shoal 
called  "Little  Ohio"  shoal,  running  from  about  off  Fox  Point 
to  India  Point,  but  leaving  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  the 
steamboats  at  the  wharf.  The  first  permanent  improvement 
was  in  1853  by  the  engineers'  bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
when  9  feet  of  water  was  obtained  at  the  "Crook,"  and  in 
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l.S7;'>  the  dcijtli  was  inci-eased  to  12  feet  at  low  watei-.  Tliere 
•were  jn'opellei'S  running  to  I'l'ovidence,  prior  to  this  latter 
date,  drawing  ll!  feet  of  water.,  but  the  bottom  was  so  soft 
they  were  able  to  eut  their  ^ay  through  at  low  water  without 
any  trouble.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  run  those 
large  boats  that  run  to  Stonington  from  1847,  to  Providence, 
with  any  success  at  the  latter  date. 

The  ^se-ft'  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  disposed 
of  (heir  older  boats  a  few  yeai-s  after  oi-ganization,  so  that, 
by  1S44,  they  had  only  the  ".Massachusetts,"  the  "Rhode 
Island,"  the  "Xarragansett,"  and  the  "Mohegan."  The  "Narra- 
gansett"  and  the  "Kliode  Island"  were  sold  in  lS4ii,  the  "Nai-ra- 
gansett,"  en  route  to  New  Orleans,'  going  ashore  at  Mosquito 
Inlet,  Fla.,  on  C)ctober  28th,  and  proving  a  total  loss,  and  the 
"Rhode  Island"  en  route  to  the  I'acific  ocean,  in  18.50,  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf  Str'eam. 

In  1844,  George  Law  began  his  career  in  steam  navigation, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
Inisiness  on  Long  Island  Sound.  He  purchasc^l  the  "Neptune," 
with  some  others  in  that  year,  after  she  had  finished  her 
career  in  the  coasiwise  service,  and  run  her  as  an  opjiosition 
boat  to  Providence  during  1844.  184.5  and  184(j,  and  made  it 
lively  Avith  the  three  or  four  other  opposition  lines  that  were 
there  during  those  years.  The  regular  line  run  occasional!} 
to  Providence  during  this  period.  This  was  the  period  of  greai, 
changes  in  the  control  of  large  steamboat  interests  in  this 
country.  George  Law  and  others,  in  1845,  built  the  "Oregon," 
and  on  April  1st,  184(;,  she  was  placed  with  the  ''Knicker- 
bocker" on  the  regular  mail  line  to  Stonington,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  "Neptune"  was  -withdrawn  from  Providence 
line.  The  "Oregon"  did  not  remain  on  the  Sound  line  but  for 
about  two  years  when  sold  to  Daniel  Drew,  and  in  May,  1848, 
was  I'uniiing  in  the  People's  line  to  Albany.  Some  of  these 
opposition  lines  were,  in  all  probability,  the  entering  wedges 
to  the  control  of  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
at  a  later  date. 

In  1845,  the  Providence  &  Stonington  Railroad  came  un- 
der the  direction  of  stronger  hands,  financially,  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Daniel  Drew,  D.  B.  Allen,  Eli  Kelly,  and  W.  K.  Thorne, 
all  of  New  York  City,  being  a  majority  of  the  board  of  direc- 
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tors.  These  names  indicate  the  two  former  persons  in  control. 
At  the  same  time  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Drew  as  president,  who  re- 
tained that  position  in  the  company  for  over  twenty  years. 
This  interest  in  the  railroad  was  in  control  until  1851,  Vander- 
bilt  for  some  time  having-  been  engaged  with  his  Nicaragua 
line  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  At  the  same  time  the  agitation  of  a 
better  connection  between  the  railroads  at  Providence  than 
through  the  ferry  was  begun,  but  opposition  in  the  city  pre- 
vented its  consummation  until  the  building  of  the  branch  road 
Viy  the  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  Co.,  and  the  Providence  & 
Worcester  R.  R.  Co.,  jointly,  through  Pawtucket,  in  1847,  that 
was  finally  completed  in  ;May,  1848,  with  the  Union  Station  ac 
the  "Cove,"  and  an  all-rail  route  from  Boston  to  Stonington 
was  opened  to  the  public.  The  "C.  Vanderbilt"  was  built  by 
<  \  Vanderbilt,  but  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Stonington 
line  and  made  her  first  trip  on  the  7th  of  June,  1847,  and  in 
July,  1849,  the  "Commodore,"  having  been  built  by  same 
])arties,  was  placed  in  service. 

While  controlling  the  travel  through  Long  Island  Sound 
on  the  north  shore,  some  of  the  same  parties  were  engaged 
in  opening  another  through  route  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

•  xeorge  Law  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  were  interested  in  the 
completion  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  to  Greenport,  and  were 
in  the  board  of  directors  for  a  few  years  after  1843.     This 

•  •ompletion  was  made  possible  through  a  loan  from  the  State 
of  New  York  of  $100,000  that  was  subsequently  repaid.  There 
has  been  only  one  other  railroad  in  the  State  that  has  placed 
itself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  paying  a  similar  liability. 
The  railroad  company  invested  |400,000  in  floating  stock,  or 
steamboats,  docks,  etc.,  for  the  steamboat  connections.  Upon 
its  completion  to  its  terminus  on  July  29th,  1844,  a  train  left 
Brooklyn,  daily,  at  8  A.  M.,  connecting  with  one  of  the  three 
boats  that  belonged  prior  to  this  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the 
■Worcester,"  the  "Cleopatra,"  or  "New  Haven,"  that  made 
connections  at  Norwich  with  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  R.  R., 
and  at  Stonington  for  Boston  via  Providence,  each  every 
other  day.  The  time  was  .314  hours  to  4  hours  by  rail  to  r}reen- 
port,  2  hours  on  the  Sound,  tmd  4  hours  on  the  Connecticut 
side  to  Boston.    This  was  continued  1844,  1845  and  1846,  and 
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Mas  (liscoiiliiiucd  in  March,  ISil.  They  I'lui  fur  a  time  to 
I'r(i\i(leiice,  and  to  Xewport.  Tlic  Tiuited  States  government 
])atronized  this  I'onte  to  a  large  extent  in  the  carrying  of  the 
eastern  mail,  expi'ess  mattei-,  etc.  They  carried  over  150,0011 
passengers  in  the  first  year.  This  was  the  longest  rail  route 
betw(H'n  the  two  large  cities,  and  the  shortest  Avater  ronte  at 
the  time:  one  of  the  reasons  why  Providence  lost  so  much 
travel  in  favor  of  Stonington  at  this  period.  The  Long  Islanil 
R.  li.  liad  nearly  three  years  of  good  business,  and  then  ojtjx)- 
sition  came  from  every  quarter.  In  the  latter  part  of  1840 
the  Ne«  Ha\  en  &  Hartford  K.  K.  Avas  completed,  and  Vander- 
bilt  Avas  running  two  boats  to  New  Haven,  with  the  mail  to 
Hartford.  He  also  eontrolled  the  Norwich  line,  and  Avith 
Geoi-ge  Law  and  others,  had  their  hands  on  the  Stonington 
line.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Fall  River  line  began 
operations.  Tt  had  served  their  purpose,  and  in  1850,.  or  1851, 
tlie  Long  Island  road  Avent  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Avas  again  used  as  a  link  for  a 
throngli  route  in  1873,  the  "Jane  ^Moseley"  being  constructed 
in  that  year  by  LaAvrence  &  Foulks,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
this  servic(\  to  run  across  the  Sound  between  Oreenport  and 
NcAA'port,  but  tliis  was  continued  only  during  the  summer 
and  ])art  of  The  fall  of  that  year.  The  A'essel  was  sold  the 
next  yt'ar  to  parties  in  Baltimore  for  .185,000.  The  last  time 
it  was  tried  Avas  in  September,  1801,  and  continued  for  a  feAv 
nionths,  Avhen  a  connection  was  made  through  the  Oyster  Bay 
branch  to  Wilson  I'oint  on  tlie  Connecticut  shore,  there  con- 
necting Avith  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  and  the  New  York  & 
Xew  England  Railroad  to  the  east,  and  Avas  called  the  Long 
Island  &  Eastern  State  Line.  In  this  case,  there  AA'as  the 
transfei-  of  the  train  across  the  Sound,  the  fine  steamer  "Cape 
Charles"  being  used. 

There  Avas  a  line  of  propellers  running  to  Providence 
from  1851,  under  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Steamboat  Com- 
jiany,  haA'ing  at  first  the  ''Pelican,"'  the  ''Petrel,"  and 
the  "Osprey,"  of  135'x24'x8'  draft,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  "Curlew,"  of  150'x27'x9'  draft,  and  after  1858  add- 
ing four  still  larger  A'essels,  the  "Albatross,"  the  "Penguin," 
the  "Kingfisher,"  and  the  "Sea  Gull."  This  line  was  almost  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  carrying  freight,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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slidit  period,  when  (Miiiajicd  ill  a  lively  coiuiictiridii  witii  Ihr 
Stouinston  lino,  when  ])assen^('r  accoiunKKlatioiis  were  fitted 
up  to  a  tew  of  their  vesself,,  but  tliey  soon  i-etnnied  1o  tlir 
fi-eiiiht  business  exclusively.  In  18<;2.  the  "Albatross"  and  the 
"I'enuuin""  were  sold  to  the  Xa\y  Department  for  the  blockad- 
ing- s(iuadr(ui  for  .*7.i,000  each,  and  the  '-Falcon,"  the  "Kin.u- 
tisher."  and  the  "Sea  (iuU"  were  chartered  foi-  a  time  by  the 
War  Department  for  transports,  at  from  .fiUd  to  .f:!!M:)  a  da\-. 
In  18(>5.  their  fleet  of  remaining-  steamers  were  sold  to  the 
Xe]itune  line. 

The  "(".  ^■anderbilt"  and  the  "( "omniodore"  were  in 
service  on  Ihe  Stoninu'ton  line  until  1S5G,  -when  the  latter  was 
Sent  to  the  Hudson  Kiver  on  the  New  York  and  Troy  line, 
then  operated  by  the  same  company,  and  a  few  years  later 
was  returned  to  the  Sound  line  again  as  a  spai-e  boat,  until  lost. 
The  "I'lymoulh  Rock"  was  built  by  Cornelius  'S'anderbilt.  and 
jiassed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  company  at  once,  in  1S.54,  and 
run  to  Stoniugton  until  stranded  in  18(>(),  and  the  "Common- 
wealth" was  imichased  from  the  Norwich  and  New  London 
Steamboat  ('ompany,  in  ilay,  1860,  and  run  \\ith  the  "IMy- 
month  Eock"  until  destroyed  by  fire.  The  "C.  ^'anderbilt" 
was  sent  to  the  Hudson  River  in  1857.  The  transfer  of 
the  ditt'erent  vessels,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  vice  versa,  shows  the  intimate  relations 
that  existed  between  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  (,'om- 
jtany  and  the  Troy  line,  as  controlled  by  tlie  I'eople's  line,  or 
New  Jersey  Steamboat  ('ompany,  where  Daniel  Drew  was  in- 
terested so  long.  Capt.  Jacob  Yanderbilt  had  considerable 
interest  in  the  Sound  line  until  just  before  the  changes  in  the 
comjjany.  but  little,  if  any.  in  the  I'eople's  line.  There  was  a 
large  dividend  paid  in  18(i;!  by  the  company  on  the  stock,  the 
proceeds  being  from  charters  of  sonu^  of  their  vessels  to  the 
government.  The  record  shows  the  company  received  over 
1350.000  from  that  source  in  1802.  Daniel  Drew,  at  this  time, 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company,  and  was  a  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  transportation  along  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  north  and  east  from  New  York,  both  by  rail 
and  water.  The  larger  stockholders  in  this  line,  at  one  time 
of  their  ])rosperity,  were  Daniel  Drew,  Jacob  Yanderbilt  and 
Bart  Stone.    This  company  transferred  their  steamers  through 
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a  so-called  aucriou  sale  to  the  Meudiants'  Navigation  and 
Transportation  Company,  that  was  chartered  in  Connecticut 
on  Decenilit'i-  iVIth,  18(13.  It  included  the  "Commonwealth," 
''Commodoro"  and  "I'lymouth  Koclc."  They  continued  to  run 
on  the  tStonington  line  by  the  new  company.  The  Stonington 
Railroad  having  been  extended  to  Groton  for  some  time,  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  terminus  of  the  steamboat  trains 
from  Stonington  to  (iroton,  and  on  i-!eptember  17th,  1860,  the 
improvements  for  the  boat  service  having  been  completed,  the 
opening  was  made  on  that  day.  The  steamboats  continued  to 
run  from  this  end  of  the  railrcjad  until  the  destruction  by  fire, 
on  l>ecember  2i)th,  lS<i5,  of  all  facilities  for  making  connection*? 
with  the  boots,  when  they  -were  compelled  to  return  to  Ston- 
ington  at  once,  making  use  of  the  old  depot  and  wharf  until 
new  structures  could  be  completed. 

The  first  serious  loss  of  this  company  was  that  of  the 
"Common-wealth''  on  December  l2!ith,  IStiS,  by  fire,  while  lying 
at  her  wharf  at  tii-oton,  Conn.  This  involved  a  loss  of  about 
one  million  dollars,  which  includes  the  docks  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  railroad  beside  the  steamboat,  and  was  the  cause 
of  serious  embarrassments  to  the  companies'  business.  The 
tide  was  very  low  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  so  it  was  impossible 
to  move  the  vessel.  Just  nineteen  days  later,  on  January  17th, 
1866,  after  they  had  moved  to  Stonington,  the  "Plymouth 
Rock,"  while  on  a  trip  from  Stonington  to  New  York,  the 
weather  being  very  thick  and  stormy,  ran  on  a  reef  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenwich  Point,  and  it  became  necessary  to  beach 
the  vessel  to  save  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  The 
vessel  was  subsecjrently  gotten  off  and  repaired.  Then,  to 
add  to  the  list  of  disasters  that  followed  the  company  at  this 
time,  the  "Commodoi'e"  was  beached  near  Horton's  Point  on 
Long  Island  shore  on  December  27th,  of  the  same  year,  in 
order  to  save  th(-  lives  of  those  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time. 
She  was  caught  in  a  severe  gi'le  about  10  P.  M.,  and,  refusing 
to  obey  her  rudder,  N^'as  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  in  this 
condition  was  driven  across  the  Sound  and  came  to  anchor, 
but  was  found  to  be  leaking  so  badly  that  her  cables  were 
slipped  and  the  vessel  was  beaclied,  but  became  a  total  loss. 
Her  machinery  during  this  tryint;-  period  stood  uj)  well  to  the 
strain  demanded  of  it.     During  the  following  month  the  com- 
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]iaiiy  wilhdirw  fi-din  sci-yice  on  the  i-diitc,  and  the  Stoinnj;fi)n 
Iiailinad  ("<iiii|iaiiv  l)i-(nisht  suit  ai;aiiis(  tlic  ^Icrcliants'  Xavi- 
.ualiim  and  Trans|i(ii-tation  ('oni]iany  for  brcarli  of  coutiact, 
and  i('r(i\(Mcd  judj^inent  against  tlicni  a  few  years  lalei-  that 
A\as  i(in!]ii(iiiiiscd  f(n-  |15.58(j.  Tlicy  Ui)w  liad  jilenty  of  trou- 
Ides  1(1  colli  end  «itli.  and  was  finally  loiiislatcd  mit  of  exis- 
tence, ill  isso,  rtliicli  act  closed  the  carcei-  of  a  most  icinai-k- 
alde  line,  'j'lie  control  of  this  coni]iany  passed  fi-oni  the  hands 
of  Daniel  lirew  late  in  18tU  to  some  lioston  capilalists,  whose 
)e}iieseiila1  i\'e  N\as  James  Fisk,  Jr.  This  was  the  period  when 
Daniel  Dre\\  was  acti\ely  encased  in  A\'all  street,  and  more 
es])ecially  v\iili  iM-ie  K.  Ti.  stock. 

Till'  \''|i|iiiH'  Steamship  Comjiany  was  org.anized  princi- 
])all\'  liy  l'r(;\idence  cajiitalists,  anion};  the  orr;anizers  beinij 
ex-(  oi\enioi-  William  Spragne,  Henry  Howard  and  Henry  Li]i- 
jiill.  an<l  (oMJii^e  S.  Howland.  The  charter  was  otdaiiied  in 
3I;i\'.  ISilt,  hut  lliey  had  begun  acli\'e  ojierations  with  the 
"Wairioi'  an<l  the  "Triton,'  "in  tSli:'.,  The  first  fieet  that  was 
coiiinieiKcd  ill  ISi;;',,  the  projKdlers  "(ialatea,"  "Proteus,"'  and 
"<  ilaiiciis,"  were  sold  to  the  Navy  De]iartment,  in  July,  ISli:!, 
liefoie  coiiiph  lion  for  .ft tiO,0(HI  each,  which  ga\'e  them  a  large 
]irofii,  and  ilie  former  \-essel  \\-as  disjKised  of  by  the  Xa\y  De- 
jiartineiii  lo  the  Haytien  go\'ernnieiil,  in  August,  ISti."),  for 
S."i4. 0(1(1.  Of  the  tieet  th(W  had  in  ser\  ice,  the  "Electra"  was 
on  llie  roule  in  September,  1S(14,  f(dlow'ed  Iiy  the  "(ialatea'" 
and  I  lie  ■■Uceanus"  in  a  few  moiitlis.  These  vessels  were 
i'4()'x4()'xl  7'.  The  company  also  built  the  "Xeptune."  the 
"Xcieiis"  and  ■■(  llaucus,"  and  run  to  IJoston  with  the  smaller 
"\-essels.  Ilie  '.Mel  is,"  "Thetis"  and  "Doris,"  from  Aiignst,  IStio, 
ti.i  ]  leceiiilier,  ISCid,  when  the  three  former  vessels  were  sold 
to  Ilie  Melropolitan  Steamshix)  C'onqiany  for  .foOO.OOO. 

Aflcr  the  company  had  beiui  running  their  jiropellers  to 
Providence  less  tlian  a  year  a  sjiiril  of  ex])ansion  de\(doped 
in  the  cum]iany,  and,  believini;-  there  was  business  for  another 
first-class  passenger  line  to  Itostou  and  New  York,  found  snji- 
jiorfeis  ill  the  TJoston  interests  of  the  Sliniinglon  line.  These 
two  iiiteiesis  were  Consolidated  and  a  charier  obtained  from 
tli(.^  State  of  Khode  Island,  in  .May,  lSi;.'i,  mider  the  name  of 
the  ^Ier(4iants'  Steamship  (/omjiany,  of  Itrintol,  I!.  L  This 
w  .IS  1  lie  liei;iiinine  of  the  Ilristol  line,     lis  career  was  short  and 
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full  of  trials.  Ooiiti-arls  wrre  now  iiuule  fov  two  lar^o  sidc- 
■ttheel  steamboats,  soinetliins  larger  and  more  in  advance  of 
the  times  than  anytbini;  tln-n  afloat.  These  were  known  at  a 
later  date  as  the  •■P.rislol"  and  "I'rovideuee,"  and  were 
launched  as  such,  but  it  was  intended,  when  their  keels  were 
laid,  to  name  them  the  "Pilgrim'"  and  "Puritan."  At  the  same 
time  the  eomiiany  made  i-ontraets  with  the  Providence,  ^'ar- 
ren  I't  Jtristol  11.  K.  Co.,  and  the  JSoston  &  Providence  K.  K.  Co.. 
for  a  railroad  connection  at  P>rist(.il,  E.  I.,  to  form  a  through 
line  from  New  York  To  P.oston.  E\erytliing  was  progressing 
favorably,  wlu'U  the>'  met  witli  the  loss  of  the  "(Ninunoii- 
AX'calth,"  and  tln^  stranding  of  the  "Plymoitth  I\ock,"  and  later 
the  "('ommodore,"  Tuti-rnal  differences  m:(\\'  began  in  the  c(un- 
jiany.  followed  by  the  wil  lidrawal  of  some  of  the  Itoston  reje 
rcscutatives.  Financial  trials  -vxcie  now  added.  The  new 
floats  were  absorbing  money  very  rapidly  in  their  c<instruc- 
ti'un.  the  loss  of  their  floating  proj»erty  and  the  extra\agant 
m.inagement  of  their  business  so  embarrassed  them  that  tlicy 
A\('i('  compelled  to  close  out  their  affairs  in  the  A\'inter  of  fiS(>(i. 
They  made  histoi-y  very  fast  while  in  existence.  These  vessels 
wei-e  launi  hed  iu  June.  ISIili,  but  were  not  completed  for  ser- 
vice until  Jniie,  ISCjT.  ^rhey  were  bought  in  a  jiartially  tiuished 
state,  in  the  winter  of  f S(;(i-lS(,7.  by  Charles  E.  Hill,  Jacob  P.. 
Jewett  and  -James  Fisk.  Jr..  as  trustees  of  a  company  that 
was  subsequently  fornu.'d  and  named  the  Xarragansett  S.  S. 
C"o..  and  finished  by  theui.  The  "I'lyniouth  Koi'k"  was  bought 
I  few  weeks  later  by  the  com|iany.  This  company  ac((uired 
the  charter  cif  the  "Hope  Xavigition  (Jompany,"  chartered  in 
January,  1S(;(),  in  lihode  Island,  winch  was  ann^nded  by  tlu' 
Ehode  Islam]  legislature  in  January,  1SG7,  and  among  other 
items  being  the  change  of  The  name  to  the  Xarragansett  S.  v^. 
Co.  The  ]>ostoii  interests  in  the  company  Avere  at  first  repre- 
seiiled  through  Eben  I->.  Jordan,  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  X. 
Briggs,  J.  Itodwell  and  H.  Rogers. 

It  was  expected  in  buildiitg  these  new  A'essels  to  make  a 
stronger  ojijtosition  line  to  Hie  Fall  River  line  than  had  liereto- 
foie  existed.  The  Fall  River  Coiuiiany  had  a  year  or  so  pre- 
vious buil1  two  new  vessels  having  superior  passenger  accom- 
modations, and  was  thereby  increasing  their  business  very 
rajiidly,  iUid  it   \vas  anticijiated   by  a   strong  couipeliljon   to 
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break  down  tlic  iii-ciwiiiy  pdpnlaiily  of  the  Fall  Kiver  line  and 
eventually  to  control  all  the  water  transportation  east  of  New- 
London,  Conn.  The  Bristol  line  was  as  favorably  situated  as 
tlie  Fall  Eiver  line,  so  far  as  the  callinj,'  of  passeni;e)'s  at  a  late 
lidiir  of  the  morniui;  for  the  steamboat  ti-ain.  Not  so,  tlii' 
Sloningtoii  line. 

When  the  Fall  Kiver  line,  under  the  new  inanaj^emenr, 
was  pushing  the  Stonirigton  line  very  hard  for  the  througli 
l)nsiness,  the  lalter  announced  that  "in  summer  and  winter, 
and  in  storm  and  calm,  the  "Commonwealth"'  and  "IMymoutli 
Ivock"  invariably  make  the  passage."  This  was  after  James 
Fisk  became  interested.  That  was  the  way  the  boats  of  a 
subsequenr  company  were  operated  on  the  route.  Did  it  pay 
in  either  case? 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Merchants'  S.  S.  Co.,  sprang  n]i 
(liree  lines.  The  "Nereus,"  the  "Glaucus''  and  the  "Neptune" 
wei'e  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company; 
the  "Uristol"  and  tlie  "FroNidence"  were  purchased  by  tin- 
Narragansett  S.  S,  Co.,  that  run  from  Bristol,  R.  I.,  for  the 
years  1807  and  ISCiS.  The  other  boats  of  the  line  passed  in1<> 
(he  possession  of  the  Merchants'  Steam  line  that  was  subse- 
(|uently  chartered  as  the  Providence  &  New  York  S.  S.  Cn,. 
who  run  the  line  to  p]'o^'idence  until  April,  1S75,  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Stonington  Steamship  Company. 
This  company  met  with  the  loss  of  the  "Oceanus,"  by  fire, 
while  at  her  dock  in  New  York  on  May  2-lth,  1SG8,  and,  on 
August  30th,  1872,  met  with  the  loss  of  the  "Metis,"  that  was 
i-un  into  and  sunk  by  a  schooner-  when  about  four  miles  to  tln' 
southward  of  Watch  Hill  light,  lesulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty 
eight  lives.  The  license  of  the  captain  and  the  pilot  in  chargi- 
were  revoked,  and  the  license  of  the  first  pilot  suspended. 
This,  with  other  troubles  of  the  company,  brought  about  a 
cliange  in  the  nianagement.  The  two  lines  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Steamshi]i 
Company,  which  it  actively  retained  until  a  few  years  sincie. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  ruinous  com- 
petition by  a  first-class  line  of  steamers  running  direct  to 
Providence,  in  which  the  Stonington  R  E.  Co.  would  have  no 
interest,  and  over  which  it  could  have  no  control. 

After   til"    wilhdrawal    of   the   Merchants'   Navigation    & 
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Ti'ansportatiou  Company,  in  January,  1807,  tliere  was  no  line 
from  etonington  until  January  2(.(th,  18C8.  During  18G7,  the 
Stonington  R.  R.  Co.  and  otlieis  organized  the  Stonington 
S.  S.  Co.,  about  85  per  cent,  of  tlie  stoclv  being  held  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  they  purchased  on  August  28th,  1867. 
two  of  the  four  steamboats  that  had  been  constructed  for  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  outside  line,  and  renamed  them 
the  "Stonington"  and  the  "Narragansett."  These  vessels  went 
out  of  service  just  prior  to  ISftO. 


'"  sruNiN(.rLox. 

In  18tJ5,  the  •'City  of  Providence"  x  guuboat  ■Isou.i- 
laania,"  x  "Shamrock,"  was  placed  on  the  Providence  route, 
where  she  run  for  more  than  a  year.  This  was  a  beam-engine 
boat,  of  about  900  tons,  built  originally  for  Arthur  Leary,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  line,  but  taken  by  the 
Navy  Department  before  completion,  and  for  which  they  paid 
.?1 52,000. 

The  Stonington  Railroad  Company  saw,  when  the  Mer- 
chants' Navigation  &  Transportation  Company  ceased  opera- 
tions, that  the  large  revenue  from  passenger  travel  and  freight 
lirought  by  the  boats  would  be  lost  to  them,  and  make  their 
road  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  railroads  from  New  York  to 
lioston,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  retain  this  busi- 
ness that  they  had  enjoyed  since  1837.  It  was  only  by  one 
of  those  errors  in  management  that  will  occur  that  the  Fall 
River  line  did  not  have  the  "Empire  State"  on  the  Stonington 
route  before  the  formation  of  the  Stonington  S.  S.  Co.  They 
missed  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

The  Stonington  S.  S.  Co.  had  built,  in  1873,  the  "Rhode 
Island,"  by  Henry  Steers,  at  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  which  run  t'> 
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8toniiigton  as  well  as  to  I'vovidenoe,  until  the  "Massachusetts" 
was  ready  for  service  oti  the  Hue  in  1877. 

The  "Rhode  Island"  commenced  to  run  as  a  day  boat  from 
tlie  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  street,  Xew  York,  to  Stonington, 
(?oun.,  in  July,  187:^  at  2.::!0  I'.  ^I.,  and  landed  her  passengers 
in  J'oston  about  midnight.  Left  Stonington  to  return  the 
same  evening,  after  laying  over  about  two  hours,  making  the 
loiind  tri]i  in  about  18  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  Xew 
Yoik.  Tliis  was  continued  for  two  montlis  only  this  season. 
The  next  year  tlie  vessel  was  placed  on  the  day  line  again  in 
July,  but  started  from  the  Stonington  pier  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  at  noon,  stopping  at  East  Twenty-third  street  at  1 
]*.  ^[.,  and  thence  to  Stonijigton.  In  returning,  the  vessel 
brouglit  but  passengers,  exj)r(^ss  matter  and  light  freight.  This 
enterprise  did  not  ])ay.  It  was  a  day  line  in  one  direction  only, 
and  landed  the  ])asseugers  for  liostou  and  furtlier  north  and 
east  at  a  ■\'ery  uncertain  liour  to  make  railroad  connections,  or 
to  obtain  hotel  acconunodations  in  many  cases  in  the  larger 
cities.  Besides,  there  was  not  the  attraction  for  the  tourist 
to  patronize  tlie  day  line  for  tlie  passing  panorama  on  tlie 
land  side,  as  tlie  vessel  was  generally  too  far  out  in  the  Sound 
to  make  it  interesting,  unless  it  was  under  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  atiuosphere  f<ir  llie  summer  months.  Her  be.^t 
runs  in  1S7."..  from  East  Twiuity-third  street  to  Stonington. 
were,  viz. : 

Hours.        Min. 

July  It;   (I  19 

••      29   (;  24 

''      30   (i  17 

Aug.    2  (i  2(j 

"      IG   (i  2!l 

"      28   <i  25 

"     :W  c.  16 

Tu  1874,  July  15  (J  23 

The  Stoningt<ui  line,  as  reorganized,  commenced  busim^ss 
a  few  months  after  the  Xarragansett  Company,  or  Bristol  line 
had  opened  their  line  to  Boston  via  Bristol,  and  they  were  at 
once  brought  into  open  competition,  both  lines  making  Provi- 
dence a  competing  point.  The  management  of  the  Stonington 
Hue  not  b(>ing  controlled  by  a  conservative  spirit  under  such 
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circumstances,  and  the  administration  of  the  Bi-istol  line  not 
submitting  to  tlieir  opponent's  aggressive  manner,  were  soon 
locking  horns,  and  a  war  of  rates  ensued  that  lasted  off  and 
on  between  the  two  lines  until  the  latter  went  to  Fall  River. 
The  Norwich  line  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  aifected  as  the 
principal  antagonists  in  this  war.  Tn  the  summer  of  1808,  the 
friction  was  so. great  that  they  had  taken  the  traveling  public 
into  consideration  by  lowering  the  first-class  fare  to  ISoston 
from  Xew  York  to  fJ.OO;  to  Providence,  50  cents;  ami  meals, 
50  cents.  This  was  cheaper  and  more  pleasant  to  be  afloat 
in  the  warm  weather  than  to  be  on  shore. 

There  was  then  comparative  peace  between  the  lines  for 
a  few  years,  but  it  was  only  the  lull  before  the  storm.  The 
Stoniugton  Company  all  this  time  had  their  eye  on  the  Provi- 
dence business,  that  was  scattered  for  the  Avant  of  having 
a  first-class  passenger  line  at  their  door,  and  they  took  meas- 
ures to  fill  the  void,  though  they  had  a  ]iro]»eller  lini'  at  this 
time  running  to  Providence,  having  but  limited  jiasscnger 
accommodations.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  rival 
companies,  there  was  considerable  thinking  done  on  tlieii-  part. 
The  Old  Colony  K.  R.  Co.  was  now  in  control  of  tlic  Fall  Riven- 
line.  Their  first  move,  made  early  in  1877,  was  to  withdraw 
fi'om  a  freigh.t  agreement  ^\\i:\i  the  other  railroads  that  had 
been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  and  refused  to  come  To  any 
understanding  in  the  matter  with  either  the  railroads,  or  the 
steamship  companies.  Their  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  open- 
ing of  a  first-class  passenger  line  to  Providence,  as  the  short 
rail  rout.e  to  Boston  makes  it  a  strong  comjx'titor  with  the  Fall 
River  line.  "To  inaugurate  and  continue  a  fight  until  tlie 
weakest  went  to  the  wall.''  This  was  the  sjiirit  manifested  for 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  The  new  Providence  line  was  opened  ;May 
7th,  1877,  by  the  "Rhode  Island''  and  the  "Massachusetts."  In 
a  few  months  the  Stoniugton  line  cut  the  first-class  fai-e  to 
Boston  to  fl.oO.  The  spring  of  1878  brought  the  sami-  rela- 
tions between  the  main  antagonists,  but  the  Norwii-li  line  now 
became  involved  and  ojiened  a  second  line,  running  to  Allyn's 
Point  on  the  Thames  River,  with  the  "City  of  Xew  York"  and 
''City  of  Boston"  for  .fl.OO,  first-class,  to  P.oston,  while  they 
run  the  "City  of  Lawrence"  and  the  "Falmouth"  for  local  busi- 
ness.    The  fight  was  now  on  in  earnest,  and  the  stubbornness 
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disiplajed  (lui-iiin  (his  contest  would  liave  done  rrcdil  lo  some 
former  steamboat  owners.  The  next  ^-ear  tlie  Fall  Kivei-  peo- 
ple woke  up  to  the  situation,  and  opened  a  second  line,  with 
the  "Newport"  and  "Old  Colony,"  to  Newport,  K.  I.,  for  fl.OO, 
first  class,  to  Boston.  Each  company  now  had  a  .fl.OO  line  to 
I'.oston  that  left  the  l'ro\-idence  line  and  Fall  l\i\-er  line  free 
in  their  rates.  During  the  winter  of  1879,  the  pro]»ellers  were 
running  to  Providence  again.  During  the  latter  ]iar(  of  this 
year,  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  extra  lines  and  restoration  of  the  rates  to  a  reasonable 
basis,  but  the  principals  Mere  not  yet  ready  to  sacrifice  what 
advantage  they  consider-ed  they  had  obtained  so  far  in  the 
war.  Mutual  friends  advised  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  no, 
not  enougli  money  had  been  S])ent,  as  yet,  in  the  senseless 
war,  so  the  tight  must  continue.  It  continued  for  a  year  or  so 
longer,,  when,  after  several  conferences  extending  over  several 
months,  an  agreement  was  reached  at  last,  in  January,  1881, 
to  restore  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  to  a  fair  basis,  and 
the  Fall  Eiver  line  and  Stonington  line  to  divide  the  throngii 
passenger  business  accruing  to  both  between  them.  They 
fon.ght  this  out  until  tlie  stockholders  of  more  than  one  of  the 
lines  considered  it  was  about  time  to  work  for  dividends,  after 
laboring  so  long  in  the  interest  of  the  traveling  public  and 
freight  shippers,  l^o  up  went  the  rates.  It  seems  as  though 
neither  "went  to  the  wall,"  and  the  Providence  line  was  main- 
tained. Taking  that  view,  what  did  the  Fall  Eiver  line  gain? 
All  of  tlie  companies  were  well  backed  financially,  and  their 
o])erations  were  ably  handled  during  tire  contest,  else  the 
struggle  could  not  have  lasted  so  long,  and  have  ended  with 
all  being  on  top.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  some  of  the  large 
stocklioldei'S  mourned  the  loss  of  their  large  dividends  during 
the  long  struggle. 

The  F.all  River  Ojmpany  made  a  great  time  of  being  the 
only  line  running  "at  low  fares  that  affords  passengers  a  full 
night's  rest."  "While  the  Stonington  line  was  spreading,  "Old 
Reliable,"  etc.,  and  the  Xcu'wich  line  was  content  to  cat<'i-  to 
the  "good  supper  on  the  boats  at  50  cents." 

The  Providence  and  Stonington  S.  S.  Co.  had  some  very 
seveie  losses  to  their  vessels  by  collision,  and  otherwise.  Their 
motto,  at  one  time,  was:    "Old  Reliable  Never  j>rissed  a  Trip  in 
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Seveii  Years."  AMiether  such  iiuinageuieiit  is  a  good  policy 
under  all  fonditions  ioi-  o^\nei'  and  passenger,  in  which  latter 
indnde  the  otiloers  and  crew,  is  a  (piestion.  There  certainly 
(•(inies  a  lime  when  to  miss  a  trij)  shows  a  regard  for  life  and 
jvroperty.  The  "Massachusetts,"  on  October  14th,  1877,  a  few 
months  after  being  completed,  went  ashore  on  the  I'ast  end  of 
Lojig  Island  during  a  heavy  easterly  storm,  but  was  finally 
gotten  oft  in  a  badly  damaged  condition,  was  repaired  and  in 
service  Ihe  next  yeai'.  Then  the  "Rhode  Island"'  went  ashore 
near  Bonnet  Point,  in  Xarragansett  Bay,  during  a  thick  fog 
on  a  trip  from  New  York  to  I'rovidence,  on  November  6th, 
1880,  and  ])roved  almost  a  total  loss,  only  the  engine  being 
•^aved  from  the  wreck.  At  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  it 
was  charged  that  the  fog  signal  at  Beaver  Tail  Point  was  not 
in  operation.  An  invesligation  was  made  by  the  jjroper  au 
th<u-ity  that  showed  at  its  conclusion  that  the  fog  signal  was 
sounding  at  tiu'  time,  and  that  it  was  hear-d  several  miles  away 
in  several  directions. 

The  most  serious  disaster  of  them  all  was  the  collision 
on  the  night  of  June  11th,  1880,  between  the  "Stonington" 
and  the  "Xarragansett,"  sister  ships  of  the  line.  The  "Ston- 
ington"  \\as  on  her  trip  from  Stonington  to  New  York,  and 
whoi  about  Ihree  miles  southwest  from  Cornfield  lightship, 
and  during  a  dense  fog,  run  into  the  "Narragausett,"  that 
was  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  latter  taking  fire  and 
sinking  in  a  siiort  time.  Twenty-seven  of  the  passengers  and 
ihree  of  the  crew  are  known  to  have  been  lost,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  as  many  more  were  lost,  as  the  passen- 
ger list  on  tlie  ill-fated  vessel  was  in  a  highlj'  damaged  con- 
dition, «]ien  found.  The  licenses  of  both  captains  were  re 
voked  by  ihe  (',  8.  Steamboat  Inspectors  after  an  investiga- 
tion. Ii  sliould  be  lemembered  that  these  accidents,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  occurred  during  the  i)eriod 
of  the  shar])  rivalry  with  the  Fall  River  line.  The  "Xarragan- 
sett" was  subsequently  raised  and  lepaired,  and  jilaced  in 
commission  on  the  line.  The  first  time  a  company  took  occa- 
sion to  relieve  themselves  of  all  liability  outside  of  the  vessel 
involved  in  the  accident  was  on  that  of  the  ferryboat  "West- 
field."    The  accident  occurred  on  July  30,  1871. 

In  1882,  another  wooden  hull  was  built  for  the  conniauy. 
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at  Noaiik,  Conn.,  of  about  the  same  dimensions  us  the  "Rhode 
Ishind."'  of  187;!,  and  the  engine  from  the  latter  vessel  fitted 
in  the  new  hull,  but  this  time  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  was 
])hi<ed  forward  of  the  shaft.  The  new  vessel  was  named 
"Khode  Island."  This  engine  was  removed  in  1890,  and  a 
compound  beam  engine  erected  in  its  place,  which  is  now  do- 
ing duty  in  tlie  vessel,  being  built  by  the  Jlorgan  Iron  Works, 
from  designs  of  Henry  Leverett  and  Frederick  Sickles,  hav- 
ing cylinders  (;4"x84"  and  84"  by  144  inches. 

In  18s*>,  another  wooden  hull  was  built  at  Xoank,  Conn., 
and,  wlien  completed,  named  "Connecticut."  The  vessel  was 
fitted  with  an  inclined  oscillating  compound  engine,  built  by 
AVilliam  Cranij)  &  Sons  S.  &  E.  B.  Co.  The  vessel  has  not  seen 
as  mucli  service  as  other  vessels  of  the  line.  Her  engine  has 
been  thought  to  be  everytliing  but  a  success,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  another  of  the  same  type  will  be  built 
by  tile  company.  The  "Nashua"  and  the  "Connecticut"  would 
ajijiear  To  be  enough  for  one  company. 

In  18M2,  the  single-screw  proxjellers  "Maine"  and  the  "Xe^' 
Hampshire"  wei-e  added  to  the  KStonington  line,  and  to  them 
have  fallen  most  of  the  Stonington  line  service  since  then. 
They  have  picived  themselves  to  be  serviceable  vessels  that 
are  well  adajited  for  the  business,  and  of  better  speed  than  the 
earlier  side-^nlieelers  on  the  route,  and  still  afloat.  The  "New 
Hampshire"  seems  to  ha\e  been  the  most  able  of  the  two 
vessels.  In  June,  189(1,  her  average  time  foi'  28  trips  from 
dock  to  dork  was  fi  hours  and  55  minutes.     Also  June  1st, 

1892,  made  a  trip  in  fi  hours  and  34  minutes,  and  May  24th, 

1893,  (]  hours  and  47  minutes. 

The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Steamboat  Company 
ojjened  a  new  line  to  Providence  in  June,  1899,  called  the  Nar- 
ragauseTt  Bay  Line,  but  as  soon  as  the  company  came  under 
the  control  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  E.  R. 
Company,  during  the  following  year,  the  line  was  withdrawn. 

The  "Joy  Steamship  Company"  commenced  running  as  a 
freight  line  from  New  York  to  Providence  in  September,  1899, 
with  the  proi)eller  "Allan  Joy,"  x  "Cape  Charles,"  built  in 
1898.  at  Chester.  Pa.,  and  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a 
freiglit  line  to  P>oston,  i\Iass.,  by  the  outside  route,  with  the 
"Old  Dominion."  tlie  side-wheel  beam  engine  steamship  form- 
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erly  in  the  Old  Dominion  line  to  Norfolk,  Va.  They  con- 
tinued this  service  until  ^Nlarch,  1900,  except  for  an  interval 
on  the  Providence  route,  when  they  changed  their  terminus 
in  Xew  York  to  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  iu  June  following 
ojiened  a  passenger  line  with  the  "Rosalie"  x  "City  of 
Bridgeport,"'  having  in  the  meantime  disposed  of  the  "Allan 
Joy"  to  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Company.  The  "Rosalie" 
having  proved  too  small  tor  their  business,  they  chartered  the 
■-.Martinique"  x  "Lincoln."  a  propeller,  built  in  Bath,  Me., 
in  1807,  and  this  vessel  they  continued  to  run  until  the  fall, 
when  they  obtained  the  "vShinnecock,"  under  charter  from 
Tlie  Montauk  Steamboat  Company,  tluit  run  on  the  line  during 
tlie  winter  and  spring  of  1001.  In  the  month  of  April  the 
••Tremont,"  from  the  coast  of  ^Maine,  was  then  chartered,  and 
shortly  after  the  "Penobscot,"  from  the  Boston  and  Bangor 
line,  -nas  added  to  form  a  daily  line,  the  "Tremont"  in  the 
meantime  having  been  purchased.  In  October  the  "Penobscot" 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  "Virginia,"  of  the  Bay  line,  of  Balti- 
more, ]\rd..  having  been  chartered,  was  put  in  her  place,  and 
run  until  June,  1902,  when  the  "City  of  Key  West"  x  "City 
of  Richmond"  was  purchased  and  run  with  the  "Tremont." 
This  vessel  proving  too  slow  and  unsuitable  for  the  business 
of  the  line,  the  "Cumberland,"  from  Boston,  Mass.,  was  jmr- 
chased  in  August,  1902,  just  after  her  collision  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  renamed  "Larchmont." 

The  company  were  very  unfortunate  with  their  vessels  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1901.  The  "Old  Dominion"  went  ashore 
during  a  heavy  fog  on  Rye  Beach,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  on 
July  6,  where  she  remained  for  nearly  one  month.  The  vessel 
was  finally  gotten  off  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  towed  to 
Brooklyn.  She  was  subsequently  repaired  at  a  large  expense 
and  placed  on  the  outside  line  again  in  the  following  Ko- 
vember.  The  propeller  "("ocoa"  x  "Cuba,"  built  in  1879,  took 
her  place  in  the  interval.  Then  the  "Tremont,"  on  July  10, 
just  ten  days  later,  was  run  into  by  the  steam  yacht  "Wild 
Duck,"  while  the  former  was  on  a  trip  from  Providence  to 
New  York,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
cutting  the  vessel  almost  clean  through  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  stem,  but  help  being  at  hand  from  several  of  the  Sound 
steamboats,  the  vessel  was  beached  near  New  London  after 
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her  passengers  had  been  taken  off.  The  vessel  was  shortly 
after  repaired  at  Brooklyn  and  placed  on  the  line  again. 

This  company  appears  to  have  made  a  most  able  opposi- 
tion to  the  "New  line''  of  the  Consolidated  Companyj  and  with 
all  the  ill  fortune  to  their  floating  stock  of  a  few  years  ago 
appear  to  prosper.  They  are  large  freight  carriers  on  both 
of  their  lines,  and  if  the  "New  line"  found  it  profitable  to  cater 
to  the  passenger  travel  at  .50  cents  to  Providence,  the  Joy  line, 
with  less  expensive  vessels,  more  than  probable  found  it  so  at 
7!)  cents  or  .fl.(»0  fare.  This  low  fare  scheme  seemed  at  one 
time  as  a  fixture.  It  appeai'ed  to  have  developed  a  class  of 
travel  that  f(,iund  it  to  their  business  interests  to  maie  more 
fre(]uent  trips  to  and  from  the  terminal  cities  than  when  the 
(.expenses  of  a  trip  were  at  higher  rates.  It  is  found  that  the 
class  of  travel  patronizing  these  very  low  rates  of  fare  are 
generally  indifferent  to  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms  they 
occupy  on  board,  and  for  a  well-furnished  vessel  to  be  placed 
on  such  a  line  is  sure  to  meet  with  almost  the  total  destruction 
of  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms,  through  ill  usage  or  otherwise, 
in  a  single  season.  It  does  not  pay  to  run  a  line  at  any  such 
rates  as  prevaih>d  during  this  opposition,  even  with  the  large 
increase  of  passengers  carried.  The  regular  Providence  line 
suffered  in  its  passenger  business  during  this  opposition. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Haittord  R.  R.  Company, 
through  the  regular  Pr-ovideuce  line,  gave  no  concern  about 
the  Joy  line  when  it  first  staited,  and  as  long  as  it  remained 
a  freight  line  exclusively,  but  as  soon  as  they  opened  a  pas- 
senger line  the  raib'oad  company  woke  up  to  the  situation, 
and  in  July  ])laced  the  "Massachusetts"  on  the  route  as  the 
"New  line,"  with  the  cut  rale  passenger  fare  of  fl.OO.  This 
they  continued  until  the  "Chester  W.  Chapin,"  one  of  their 
fine  twin-screw  propellers,  took  the  place  of  the  "Massachu- 
setts" for  the  fall  and  wintei"  months  at  the  lower  passenger 
fare  of  7.5  cents.  The  "Chapin"  met  Avitli  an  accident  during 
a  dense  fog  in  Jlarch,  i!)01.  by  striking  on  the  north  side  of 
Patience  Island,  in  Pi-ovidence  River,  and  sinking  in  a  short 
time.  Uefore  her  repairs  M'ere  completed,  the  company  opened 
a  daily  line,  in  May,  with  a  fui'ther  reduction  in  fare  to  50 
cents,  with  the  "Connecticut"  and  the  "Rhode  Island,"  pre- 
pared  to  drive  oft'  all  opposition  that  had  begun   to  assume 
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loo  formidable  propoitions.     The  Joy  line  at  this  time  weie 
maintaining  their  usual  rate  of  faie  to  Providence  at  fl.OO. 

The  Consolidated  Company  opened  their  regular  line  to 
]*rovidence  in  June,  1901,  with  the  "Plymouth"'  and  the  "Con- 
necticut," and  placed  the  "Ifassachusetts"  with  the  "Rhode 
Island"  on  the  "New  line."  The  regular  line  boats  were  with 
drawn  in  November,  but  the  "New  line"  continued  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  as  long  as  the  opposition  lasted,  to  do 
a  large  passenger  and  freight  business.  The  passenger  fare 
had  been  continued  at  30  cents. 

In  October,  1902.  the  rival  companies  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  the  "New  line"  was  withdrawn.  The  Joy  line  is  the 
only  passenger  line  to  Providence  outside  of  the  Old  line. 

On  June  1st,  1847,  the  "Oregon"  and  the  "C.  Vanderbilf 
had  a  race  on  the  Hudson  River,  from  off  the  battery  in  New 
York  City,  to  Sing  Sing  and  return,  for  one  tliousand  dollars 
a  side.  The  "Oregon"  was  the  projierty  of  (reoige  Law.  and 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Seth  Thayer,  while  tlie  "C.  \'andev- 
bilt"  was  in  chai'ge  of  her  owner,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  The 
latter  boat  was  at  this  tinre  just  from  the  hands  of  her  builder, 
not  having  been  placed  in  commission  on  the  Stonington  line, 
A  few  minutes  before  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  named,  the 
"Vanderbilt"  ap]K'ared  off  the  battery,  when  ilie  "Oregon" 
left  her  dock  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  took  her  position 
on  the  [tort  side  of  the  "Vanderbilt,"  and  at  four  minutes 
l)efore  eleven  o'clock,  everything  being  in  readiness  on  bciard 
the  contesting  boats,  the  signal  was  given  for  (he  start,  and 
both  vessels  entered  on  the  contest.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
ebb  tide,  high  water  at  New  York  being  at  10.16  a.  m.  The 
lace  was  entered  on  with  so  much  spirit,  and  continued  with 
so  much  grim  determination  "to  do  or  die,"  traits  that  the 
owners  were  both  noted  for,  tliat  the  boats  were  almost  bo^\ 
and  bow  for  about  thirty  miles,  neither  one  gaining  any 
material  advantage.  At  this  point  the  "Vanderbilt"  gained 
on  the  "Oregon,"  the  former  making  21  revolutions  of  lier 
engine  per  minute,  and  the  lattei'  making  lOVij  revolutions. 
The  "Oregon,"  realizing  that  a  critical  period  in  the  contesi 
had  arrived,  the  power  of  her  engine  was  increased  to  21  and 
211/2  revolutions,  when  she  gained  on  the  "Vanderbilt,"  and 
arrived  at  the  stake  boat  opposite  Sing  Sing  half  a  length 
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alicad,  in  one  houv  and  tliirty-flve  minutes  from  the  Battery. 
W^hen  passing  tlie  "Vanderbilt"  the  ''Oregon"  was  run  into  by 
the  former,  and  her  starboard  water  wheel  was  much  dam- 
aged. This  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  mainly  by  the 
owner  of  The  "Vanderbilt"  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the 
pilot  in  the  manipulations  of  the  engineer's  bells  just  prior 
to  turning  the  stake  boat,  and  not  from  any  malicious  purpose 
to  damage  or  hinder  the  "Oregon."  In  turning  the  stake  boat 
the  engineer  of  tlie  "\'anderbilt"  made  a  mistake  in  answering 
the  bell  from  the  pilot  house,  and  instead  of  reducing  the 
speed  of  his  engine  so  as  to  allow  the  vessel  to  turn  to  better 
advantage,  he  stopped  the  engine  entirely,  which  retarded  her 
jirogress  materially  for  a  few  minutes.  The  "Oregon"  had 
a  fair  advantage  on  the  beginning  of  the  return,  and  main- 
tained it  throughout  the  rest  of  the  race,  coming  to  the  start- 
ing i)oint  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  "Vander- 
bilt." AVhen  below  Yonkers,  her  supply  of  coal  was  exhausted, 
and,  to  keep  up  the  pressure  of  steam  necessary  to  hold  the 
piosition  she  had  gained  over  her  adversary,  they  were  forced  to 
tear  out  the  berths  in  her  cabin,  take  settees,  doors,  chairs,  and 
everything  of  a  comparatively  light  and  combustible  nature,  to 
Ivcep  u])  the  jjresstire  of  steam  in  her  boilers.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  race  the  joiner  work  of  her  main  deck  looked  as 
though  a  cyclone  had  struck  it.  Her  pressure  of  steam  was 
somewhat  reduced  during  this  period,  but  she  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  "Vanderbilt"  that  the  latter  could  not  recover 
the  lost  ground.  On  the  return  both  were  pushed  to  their 
utnifist.  Each  made  about  22  revolutions  of  their  engine  at 
times,  and  carried  all  the  steam  they  could  get.  Tlie  distance 
from  the  Battery  to  the  stake  boat  and  return  to  the  starting 
point  was  6C.76  miles,  which  includes  the  turning  at  the  stake 
boat.  The  "Oregon"  made  the  distance  in  3  hours  and  1.5 
minutes,  against  the  tide  one  way  and  with  the  tide  the  other 
direction,  being  an  average  speed  of  21.10  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  only  race  between  two  steam- 
boats, in  which  there  was  a  money  consideration  involved,  that 
has  occurred  in  New  York  waters.  This  was  before  the  steam- 
boat law  of  1852.  Several  steamboats,  crowded  with  ex- 
cursionists, went  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river,  follow- 
iuiT  in  the  wake  of  the  contestants  and  meeting  them  again  on 
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Ilie  retiini  to  lUe  starting  point.  It  was  a  great  da.y  on  the 
water  tor  tluise  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Tlie  same 
day  the  steamship  "Washington"  started  on  her  tirst  trip  to 
liremen  from  New  York. 

"Oregon,"  l'^45. — Hnil,  by  Smilli  &  ]>imoii,  of  New  York, 
;>18'x35'xl0';  draft,  fi';  one  lieam  engine,  l)y  the  Novelty. 
Iron  Worl-cs,  7:^"x]]'  stroke,  witli  the  sliaft  forward  of  the 
cylinder,  in  Hudson  Kiver  style;  paddle  wheels,  '.'A'  diameter 
by  n'  face;    two  line  boilers  on  the  gnards. 

"C.  Vanderbilt,"  1S47. — Hull,  by  P.ishop  &  Simonsou, 
300'x35'6xl0';!;  draft,  S':  one  beam  engine,  by  tlie  Allaire 
Works,  72"x12'  feet  stroke,  with  water  wheels  '■>'/*'>  diameter 
by  9'  face. 

"Commodore,"  IStS. — Hull,  l)y  Bishop  &  Simonson,  27.5'x 
32'xll',  with  a  lieani  engine  05"  cylinder  and  II'  stroke,  l)y 
the  Allaire  ^A'orks. 

"Plymontli  Rock,"  1854. — Hull,  by  Jeremiah  Simonsou. 
:!30'x40'xl2'8,  witli  a  draft  of  7';  one  beam  engine,  by  the 
Allaire  \York-s,  of  7(i"  cylinder  and  12'  stroke,  with  water 
wheels  37'  diameter  and  10'  face;  two  Hue  boilers  on  guards. 

"Bristol"  and  "Providence,"  18()7. — Each  hull  by  William 
H.  Webb,  and  one  beam  engine  and  boilers  by  John  Itoacli,  at 
Etna  Iron  ^^'orks;  hull,  360  feet  long,  48  feet  beam  and  IG  feet 
depth  of  hold;  dr'aft  of  Avater  at  launching,  forward  4'  8".  aft 
{■/(■>";  draft,  with  all  boilers  and  tanks  filled  with  water,  i;!:i 
tons  of  coal,  anchors,  chains,  boats,  etc.,  on  board,  was,  for- 
ward, 12'  3",  aft,  13'  (;";  beam  engine,  110"  cylinder  by  12' 
stroke,  having  Sic-kles  adjustable  cut  off;  water  wheels,  38'  8" 
diameter  by  12'  face;  di]),  when  loaded,  4';  thre(^  lioilers  in  the 
hold,  each  having  double  tiei-  of  fui-naces. 

"Electra,"  "(lalatea,"  tTlaucus"  and  "(^»ceanus,"  1804. — 
Single-screw  projiellers;  hulls  by  J.  \'an  Deuseii,  foot  Easr 
Sixteenth  street.  New  York  City,  each  240'x40'xl7',  and  hav- 
ing two  simple  condensing  engines,  with  cylinders  44"  diarnetei- 
and  36"  strok(%  and  ])ro])eller  of  13'  diameter  and  22'  pitch; 
coal  consumjition,  20  tons  a  trij);  Etna  Iron  ^'\'ol•ks  built  th(- 
engines  for  the  "Electra'"  and  the  "tialatea." 

The  "Jletis,"  "Tlietis"  and  "Doris,"  were  2]3'x35'xl5'; 
diaft,  11',  with  simple  engine,  50"x40"  stroke. 

"Narragansett"    and    "Stonington,"    1866. — Each    hull    bv 
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Jfiemiah  Simoiisuu,  L'5y'x4:0'xl5';  draft,  wiieii  loaded,  10'; 
Olio  bt'-dHi  Olivine,  02"  cyliiukH-  aud  12'  s^troko,  but  few  years 
later  a  larjier  cylinder  of  72"  N\as  substituted.  See  New  York 
and  riiiladelpliia  Outside  liin'. 

"Rhode  Island,"  187:'..— Ihdl  by  Henry  Steers,  at  Green- 
point,  N.  v.,  ;i2r)'x4r/()xir)'4;  loaded  draft,  10'.  One  beam  en- 
gine, 90"  diauK^er  of  cylinder  and  34'  stroke,  by  Morgan  Iron 
Works,  and  water  \\  heels,  :t7'(ixl2'  face. 

"Massacliusevis,"  1877.-— Hull,  by  Henry  Steers,  323'8x 
42'5xl5'7;  with  one  beam  engine,  90"  diameter  of  cylinder 
aud  14'  stroke,  by  Joim  Roach  \'  Sou,  at  Morgan  Iron  Works; 
water  wheels.  ?>8'8xl2'. 

"Rhode  Island,"  1882.— Hull  by  Robert  I'ahner,  at  Noank, 
C't.,  332'x46'3xl6'4;  one  beam  engine.  90"xl4'  stroke,  from 
••Rhode  Island"  of  1873. 

"Connecticut,"  1889.— Hull  by  Robert  Palmer,  of  Noank, 
<_'t..  345'x48'xl7'3;  one  inclined  oscillating  compound  engine, 
56"  and  104"  diameter  hy  11'  stroke,  by  the  William  Cramp 
&  Son  S.  &  E.  B.  Co. 

"Maine"  and  ''New  Hamjishire,"  1892. — Each  hull  and  th" 
machinery  by  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Co.,  302'7x44'xl7'5; 
triple  expansion  engine,  having  four  cylinders  of  28"  and  45", 
and  51"  and  51",  with  a  stroke  of  42";  propeller,  13 Vj' 
diameter. 


FALL  RI^'ER  LINE. 


The  Fall  River  line  was  organized  in  184(;,  by  Fall  Ri\cr 
aud  Boston  capitalists,  nndei-  the  corporate  title  of  the  "Bay 
State  Steamboat  Company."  They  commenced  business  on 
May  18th,  1847,  with  the  "Bay  State"  and  the  "Massachusetts,  " 
one  of  the  double-beam  engine  boats  that  had  been  on  the 
Providence  line  for  the  Boston  and  New  York  Transportation 
Company,  as  a  chartered  vessel.  They  then  made  a  landing 
at  Newport.  They  run  in  connection  with  the  Old  Colony  R.  R., 
which  had  been  but  a  few  months  before  opened  between  Fall 
River  and  Boston,  thus  making  a  through  line  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  Fall  River  R.  R.  was  opened  for  busi 
uess  June  9th,  1845,  and  connected  at  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
with  the  Old  (^"olony  R.  R.,  with  which  company  it  was  united 
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iu  a  few  Years.  The  steamboat  interests  were  well  represented 
in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railroad  company.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  steamboat  company  included  Richard 
Borden,  Jefferson  Borden,  and  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River. 
They  had  the  "Eudora"  chartered  until  the  completion  of  the 
"Bay  State."  This  was  a  propeller  that  had  been  running-  to 
Norwich;  her  size  was  155'x28'x9'',  with  a  simple  engine,  dri\'- 
ing  a  1'  propeller. 

The  "Bay  State"  was  constructed  by  Samuel  Sueeden  at 
New  York,  and  was  fitted  with  a  beam  engine,  built  by  the 
Allaire  "\'\^)rks.  In  the  next  year  the  "Empire  State"  was 
finished  by  the  same  builder,  and  fitted  witli  the  same  type 
of  engine,  and  ]daced  on  the  route  as  a  consort  to  the  "Bay 
State."  These  two  vessels  performed  the  service  of  the  line 
until  the  "^retropolis"  was  built,  in  1854,  by  the  same  builder, 
but  her  engine  was  constructed  at  the  Novelty  Works,  and  at 
the  time  was  the  largest  marine  engine  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  IS.il  the  "Bay  State"  was  considered  the  fast 
boat  of  tlie  line,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  steauaboat  on  Long 
Island  Sound  could  excel  her  in  point  of  speed  until  the 
"Metropolis"  was  placed  in  commission,  when  she  was  forced 
to  yield  the  whi])  to  the  new  boat. 

When  the  "P>ay  State"  made  her  first  trip  to  Fall  River, 
on  May  18th,  1847,  the  "Oregon,"  wliich  at  tliat  time  was  but 
one  or  two  years  old  and  running  on  the  Stonington  line,  and 
considered  souu'thiug  above  the  ordinary  in  sjieed,  was  leading 
New  York  on  the  same  night  on  her  regular  trip,  and  after 
passing  beyond  the  crowded  portion  of  the  East  River,  the  two 
steamboats  were  ju-epared  for  a  race  through  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  must  be  remembered  at  this  time  there  were  no  lynx- 
eyed  steamboat  inspectors  on  duty  prying  around  the  engine 
room  wheji  the  boys  intended  to  have  "a  brush,"  as  that  would 
hiive  been  considered  an  infringement  of  their  rights  as  Ame;- 
ican  citizens.  The  boys  had  not  been  educated  to  the  highei' 
criticism  of  inspection  at  that  early  day,  and  would  hav'- 
rebelled  at  any  restriction  placed  ui)on  them,  as  they  did  in 
part  at  a  later  date.  The  steamboat  law  was  not  passed  until 
f\.\('  years  later.  It  was  an  open  secret  for  some  time  that 
there  was  to  lie  a  test  of  speed  between  these  two  steamboats 
among   those  engaged   in  water  transiiortation   around  New 
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^'<l^k,  and  tlieie  was  coiisideiable  speculation  aud  interest 
taken  as  to  the  result,  ^^'llen  going  through  Hell  Gate  the 
advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  "Oregon,"  which  lead  she  in- 
creased slightly  until  the  sound  was  reached,  when  the  "Bay 
.State"  was  "let  go,"  and  in  a  short  time  came  to  tnt  front,  and 
then  the  business  of  the  hour  commenced  in  full  earnest.  The 
"Bay  State"  luaintained  the  slight  lead  of  about  a  length  all 
the  way  througli  the  Sound  to  about  Stratford  Shoal  Light, 
and,  so  there  should  be  no  dispute  over  the  matter,  the  "Bay 
State"  took  the  north  or  Connecticut  shore  side  of  the 
"Oregon,"  and  ^^hen  off  Bartlett's  Keef,  hei'  advantage  of  posi- 
tion having  increased,  crossed  her  bow  a  safe  distance  in 
advance,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  her  superior  speed  over 
the  "Oregon."  It  was  without  doubt  a  most  determined  con- 
test on  both  sides.  The  tide  was  the  last  of  the  ebb  at  Hell 
txate.  The  "Oregon"  passed  Corlears  Hook  at  5.18  p.  m. ; 
Throggs  Point,  6.07;  Huntington  Light,  7.-6;  Stratford  Shoal 
Light,  8. IS,  and  arrived  at  Stonington  at  12.07  a.  m.  The 
"Bay  State"  ariived  at  Newport  at  2.15  a.  m.,  making  the  time 
from  dock  to  duck  in  f)  hours  and  15  minutes.  They  evidently 
had  an  adverse  tide  most  of  the  distance  through  the  sound. 
The  own'n-  of  the  "Oregon"  was  on  board  the  boat  during  this 
trip,  and  at  intervals  during  the  long  contest  through  the 
Sound  would  call  on  the  chief  engineer  and  advise  him  to  give 
her  "another  peg" — meaning  more  steam — which  the  official 
did  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  for  otticers  of  steamboats 
have  no  love  for  being  outstripped  in  a  trial  of  speed  by  a  new 
boat  especially.  When  nearing  the  end  of  the  contest  the 
engineer  was  called  on  once  more  to  give  her  "another  peg,  " 
but  the  last  hole  was  filled,  and  he  "had  no  more  pegs  to  give 
lier."  Slie  had  done  her  best,  and  was  f(n-ced  to  take  second 
jilace  and  see  her  adversary  cross  her  bow,  which  is  one  ot 
the  hardest  moves  to  bear  on  the  part  of  a  defeated  antagonist, 
though  the  distance  of  clear  water  between  them  may  be 
short. 

George  Law  had  not  been  largely  interested  in  marine 
affairs  prior  to  the  building  of  the  "Oregon,"  but  since  then  had 
carried  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  inviting  bids  to  remove  it.  He 
first  threw  the  glove  down  to  Cor.  Vanderbilt  in  a  tussle,  in 
1846,  between  the  "Oregon"  and  the  "Traveler,"  then  running 
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to  New  Hiiven,  but  as  the  latter  had  just  sold  the  lattei 
vessel  to  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  he  could 
not  accommodate  Mr.  Law.  The  latter  was  spoiling  for  a 
contest,  and  his  wiry  hair  n\  as  standing  on  ends  as  he  thought 
there  was  no  equal  to  his  "Oregon."  Then  he  went  for  thi 
"Atlantic,"  of  the  Norwich  line,  but  still  he  was  not  satisfied. 
He  was  disturbed  in  his  dream  by  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
River  line  wilh  the  "Bay  State."  This  seemed  to  stir  him, 
for  he  issued  a  challenge  to  race  any  or  all  steamboats  having 
a  reputation  for  sjieed,  and  thus  settle  tlie  (juestion  of  the 
fastest  steamboat  on  the  inland  waters  (jf  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  "Bay  State"  had  beaten  the  "Oregon"  but  a  short  distance, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  run  the  risk  of  her  losing  her  credit  for 
that  race  by  any  match  race,  so  the  invitation  was  declineil 
with  compliments.  Oommedore  Vanderbilt  issued  a  card  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  said:  "This  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
(if  the  challenge,  nor  do  1  believe  Mr.  Law  authorized  its  issue. 
The  following  proposition  was  made  by  my  brother,  J.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  on  board  the  'Bay  State,'  on  Tuesday,  the  25tli 
inst.,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Newton,  and  Capt.  Comstocl<, 
to  enter  the  "Hendrick  Hudson,"  the  "Bay  State,"  the  "Oregon  ' 
and  "C.  Vanderbilt,"  or  any  other  first-class  steamer,  for  a  race 
to  test  their  speed,  the  three  first-named  steamers  standing  al 
the  head  of  the  list,  now  in  the  waters  of  New  York.  Th<- 
proposition  was  to  put  in  $5(J0,  or  any  other  sum  per  boat,  to 
run  on  any  named  day  from  the  lower  bay  to  Haverstraw 
Bay  and  back.  This  was  agreed  to  by  Mv.  Law,  and  partially 
by  Mr.  Newton.  Captain  Comstock  wanted  until  Thursda> . 
it  being  necessary  to  see  his  owners. 

"Now,  I  say,  I  will  run  the  'C.  Vanderbilt,'  untried  as  sin- 
is,  against  any  boat  artoat  to  any  place  they  name  where  there 
is  sufficient  water  to  float  her,  for  any  sum  from  |l,OCIl  to 
$100,000.      This  challenge  is  open  until  Saturday  next,  wh<'ii 

I  propose  trying  my  boat. 

"C.  Vanderbilt." 

This  led  to  the  race  between  tiie  "Oregon"  and  "C.  Vander 
bill,"  on  June  1st,  1847.  The  Hendrick  Huds.ni,"  having  same- 
sized  engine  as  the  "Oregon,"  and  about  thirty  feet  larger  in 
the  length  of  her  hull,  would  have  been  outclassed  in  the 
proposed  race.     A  liltle  later  the  "Oregon"  was  taken   to  the 
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IliK.lsoii  KImt  for  sci\i(e,  and  oi  ea.sionally  was  brought  in  the 
full  glari'  (il  imlilirity  throiigli  a  t-hallenge  for  a  race  by  her 
iiwjicr.  'J'lic  xrsscl  Avas  at  a  later  date  disposed  of  by  her 
iirigiiial  nviii-r.  as  he  was  iheii  hirgidy  interested  in  tlie  coast- 
wise trad(^  (o  (he  Istlmins  of  I'anania. 

The  "Stale  of  Elaine"  A\as  run  as  a  day  float  to  Xew])ort, 
li.  L,  from  Xi'w  Vorlc,  at  >;  a.  ni.,  and  from  Newport  at  7 
a.  n).,  on  allcrnalc  days,  from  -July  IDtli,  185:!,  to  September 
mil  followiu-. 

Till'  "Mi'i ri/|inlis"  \\as  a  \('ry  heavily  built  boat,  and  of  a 
iiicdiuiu  lull  imihIcI.  She  made  sonic  very  fast  trips,  that  are 
thouL'hT  by  soiiic  lo  be  cipial  lo  auy  made  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  but  hiiurcs  on  anothci-  ]iage  do  not  njihold  Ihat  ojiinion. 
She  \\as  a  N'cry  fasi  (inc.  no  doiibl.  but  there  have  bi.-en  more 
s]ieedy  sleauilio.nl s  since  then  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A'S'hen 
llie  vessel  was  under  A\ay,  I  he  distnrbam_-e  in  the  water  througli 
\\liich  she  wa.s  jiassiiig  was  such  as  to  give  the  a]>pearance  of 
lii/r  pushing  I  lie  whole  body  of  water  befort'  her.  Jl  was  not 
an  easy  uiedel  to  dri\('.  and  it  was  only  the  great  jiowia-  of  her 
engini.'  thai  ga\c  her  the  sjieed  she  developed.  ^\s  this  vessi'l 
was  a  radical  departtn-e  in  construction  at  the  time  from  all 
ri\'er  and  Siiiiud  sleamboats.  a  few  details  may  be  of  interest 
regarding  her. 

Length  on  derh.  :Mi'  feet:  length  of  keel.  .'iiTi  feet; 
bi'eailth  of  beam.  4.')  feet;  depth  of  hold.  It;  feet;  draft 
of  AAUti'i-,  a\eraue  load,  10  feet  (>  inches;  Hoor  timbers 
and  frames  double  moulded,  at  keel,  20  inches;  sided. 
I'd  iuclies;  at  to]i.  moulded,  S  inches,  and  sided.  1(J 
inches;  between  centres.  l.*4  inches;  of  A\hiti'  oak,  live 
oak  ami  loiaist;  se\cn  keelsons  of  ^Aliite  oak.  centre^  of 
4  fee!  ill  depth,  outei-  keelsons  of  3  feet  eaidi ;  engine 
keelsons.  i;i_,  feet  deep.  I(i]i  timbers  extended  to  state- 
room (leek.  1(1  feet  abo\e  main  deck;  frames  were 
srraiipi'd  diauiuially  with  iron  bars,  4'"'i;"x-'4",  on  the 
same  )ilau  as  the  Collins  steamships,  extending  to  the 
state-iiiom  deck-.  This  made  it  unnecessai-y  to  make  use 
of  I  he  ■■|iog  frame." 

I'lie  lieam  engine  was  built  by  the  No\-elty  Iron 
\\'(ii]<s.  will)  .1  cylinder  nf  10.1  imlies  diametei-  b\  12  feet 
-nuke,  ami  titted  will)  a   \\'ells  i^-  Allen  cut   off.     There 
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were  four  vcM'tical  tubular-  lioilei's,  two  on  cither  guard. 
8et  back  to  bacl<:  with  one  smolve  cliiumey  to  two  boilers 
These  boilers  were  of  the  same  general  design  as  in  th'- 
Collins  steamships.      They  were  exi)ensive  boilers  tn 
keeji  in  rejiair,  and  wwe  removed  in  ISOO.     The  average 
pressure  of  steam  was  22  to  25  pounds,  eutting  off  at 
from  ."U/o  feet  to  5  feet,  wilh  14],'^  to  ISy^  revolutions 
per  minute.     < 'onsum]ition  of  coal,  anthracite,  40  to  (iO 
tons  i>er  trij);  Avater  wheels  of  iion,  41  feet  diameter, 
with  ;!2  buckets  in  each  wheel,  K!  feet  long. 
The  extension  of  tlie  joiner  Avork  to  enclose  the  forward 
main  deck  to  the  stem  was  in  all  i)robability  first  used  alon^ 
the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  ".Metropolis,"  and  then  on  the  "Com- 
monwealth." 

The  average  running  time  of  the  "Meiroitolis,"  when  nev\ . 
was  10  hours,  consuming  44  tons  of  coal  when  running  her 
blowers,  and  with  natural  draft  only  in  11  hours  and  .'')-l 
tons  of  coal.  The  average  running  time,  at  this  same  period, 
of  the  "Bay  State"  and  the  "Empire  State,"  was  11  hours,  and 
consuming  44  tons  of  coal  per  trip,  and  operating  under 
a  steam  pressure  of  30  lbs.  to  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  according 
to  circumstances. 

After  the  "Newport"  and  the  "Old  Cohuiy"  were  added  to 
the  line,  in  1805,  the  "Metropolis"  was  withdrawn  for  a  time 
from  ftrrther  service,  and  some  years  later  was  broken  up  at 
Boston. 

In  1803  a  change  took  place  in  the  c(mtrolling  interest  of 
the  Bay  State  Steamboat  t.Vwnpany,  it  passing  to  Boston  and 
Newport  parties.  It  «as  reorganized  on  June  Stli,  1803,  as  the 
"Boston,  Newport  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company,"  at 
Newport,  R.  1.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .f(;50,000.  The  tirsi 
Boaid  of  Directors  ^^ere  K.  S.  Tobey.  John  R.  J5rewer,  James 
L.  Little,  \'<i'U].  E.  Hates,  and  James  H.  Beal,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
Alex.  Holmes,  of  Kingston,  Mass.;  Benj.  Finch  and  Rufus  B. 
Kinsley,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-foitr  thousand  dollars  of  the 
cai>ital  stock  of  the  company  at  this  time  was  owned  b\ 
Boston  peo])le.  So  the  com])any  was  now  controlled  by  Boston 
interests.  They  soon  started  in  to  build  a  new  fleet  for  the 
line.      In    1804   thcA    had    .a    wooden    hull    jiropeller   built    at 
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Medford,  ^lass.,  designed  especially  fctr  fi-eiglit,  named  "Fall 
KiviM-,"  of  (iOO  tdiiw.  but  on  aeconnt  (tf  liei-  limited  freight 
eapacity,  with  the  habit  of  violently  ]dtcliing  in  a  head  sea. 
due  to  liei-  shai]i  lines  foi-e  and  aft,  she  proved  a  gi-and  failure, 
and  was  broken  up  in  fSSO.  In  lSr)5  the  "Old  Colony"  was 
built  at  New  Yoik  and  fitted  with  the  engine  from  the  "Bay 
State,"  with  a  new  cylinder  4  inches  larger  than  the  old  one. 
In  the  same  year  the  "Newport"'  was  also  added  to  the  line, 
^\itll  the  exjiectation  of  high  speed.  The  best  time  to  her 
credit,  of  which  there  is  an\'  record,  is  a  run  of  CO  miles  in 
:!  hours  during  her  first  year.  Her-guards  were  narrower  than 
usually  found  on  vessels  of  her  class,  and  on  her'  guards  were 
four  boilers,  two  on  each  side,  with  four  smoke  chimneys. 
After  a  few  years'  service  she  was  "sponsoned''  to  give  her 
more  stability,  as  originally  she  would  roll  down  under  a  very 
slight  provocation.  It  was  thought  by  many  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  some  consideration  on  the  subject  that  the 
''No\A'port,''  on  account  of  her  lighter  weight  of  hull  and  upper 
works  and  easier  model  to  drive,  was  a  more  sjieedy  boat  than 
the  '']\Ietrojiolis."  If  so,  there  appears  no  record  of  such  being 
the  case.  The  new  management  made  a  new  departure  in 
18C4,  by  pla<-ing  the  "Empire  State"  on  a  day  line,  both  ways, 
from  Xewporr,  but  continued  that  ser-^'ice  only  about  a  week, 
as  it  was  not  well  ])atronized  by  the  traveling  public. 

In  ISGO,  the  "Xarragansett  Steamship  Company,"  which 
had  purcliased  the  "Bristol"  and  the  "I'rovidence,"  after  the 
failure  of  the  "^lerchants"  Steamship  Comi)any,"  and  had  run 
them  to  Bi-istol,  K.  I.,  in  opposition  to  the  Stonington  line  and 
the  Fall  IJiver  line  for  two  years,  during  which  time  there  was 
a  cutting  of  ]iassenger  fare  to  as  low  a  figure  as  one  dollar 
to  ]?oston  and  50  cents  to  Providence,  first  class,  consolidated 
with  the  Boston,  Newport  and  New  York  Steamboat  Co., 
under  the  name  of  the  "Xarragansett  Steamship  Company," 
and  withdrew  the  I'ristol  line  by  agreement  with  the  Stoning 
ton  Com])any.  This  was  Fisk  and  Gould  in  control.  It  was 
run  under  this  name  until  some  time  after  the  death  of  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  in  18TI,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
when  the  "Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,"  or  the  original 
interests  in  the  line,  purchased  the  entire  ])roperty  of  the 
company  through  the  Old  Colony  E.  R.  Company,  since  which 
time  the  line  has  done  a  steadily  increasing  business. 
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From  the  lime  of  the  eonti-ol  of  tlic  Fall  Kivcr  line  by 
llie  Xarragansett  8.  8.  Co.,  iu  ISIJ'J,  milil  the  latter  rompaiiy 
closed  out  their  interest,  there  was  a  sharp  eompetition  for 
the  business  of  the  sound  lines,  and  especially  between  the 
Stonington  line  and  Fall  RiAer  Hue.  There  were  not  many 
rate  wars,  but  there  were  increased  accommodations  for  tlie 
traveling  public,  large  amounts  spent  on  the  decorations  of 
the  vessels,  and  e^^erything  done  to  attract  travel.  Tlu-  Fall 
River  line  got  their  full  share  of  the  increased  business. 

The  "Bristol"  and  the  "Providence"  were  tiuilt  in  ISliO  liy 
William  H.  "VVebb.  of  New  York,  in  a  very  substantial  nmnuer 
by  day's  work,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  money  could 
procure  to  make  them  in  everv  resjject  tlie  finest  specimens 
of  marine  architecture  of  their  day.  The  engine  of  each  vessel 
was  the  largest  engine  of  its  ty]:ie  in  any  steam  vessel  at  the 
time,  and  were  constructed  by  John  Roach  at  the  Etna  Iron 
Works  from  designs  by  Erastus  W.  Smith,  engineer,  of  Xew 
York.  Each  vessel  had  240  state  rooms  and  over  :iOO  berths 
in  all  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  were  able  to 
care  for  840  passengers  with  comfortable  sleeping  cjuarters 
on  a  trip.  Their  freight  capacity  was  placed  at  40  freight  cars 
each. 

In  1879  the  company  commenced  to  run  two  of  their  boats 
to  Xewport  in  summer  and  early  fall,  at  the  same  time  running 
t^\  o  boats  to  Fall  River,  though  this  had  been  done  under  the 
Xarragansett  Company's  administration  also. 

In  1883,  the  company  added  to  their  fleet  their  first  iron- 
hull  A'cssel,  the  ''I'llgrim."  This  was  the  first  of  the  modern 
vessels.  It  -w  as  built  by  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding 
and  Engine  Works,  at  Chester,  I'a.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was 
built  with  an  inner  and  outer  skin  on  the  bottom,  connected 
together  by  a  system  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  bracing. 
The  whole  of  the  engine-room  space  on  the  main  deck  is  en 
closed  by  plate  iron  bulkheads,  even  the  door  of  the  engine 
room.  The  vessel  has  passenger  accommodations  for  about 
OT.T  passengers.  The  engine  of  this  vessel  is  the  largest  simple- 
beam  engine  that  has  been  constructed  for  marine  purposes. 
The  coqsumption  of  fuel  for  the  first  season  she  run  averaged 
85  tons  a  trip,  but  the  size  of  the  furnaces  of  her  boilers  having 
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])cen  reduced  by  brielving  up,  there  was  ii  reduction  iu  hef 
roal  consuiinilioii  in  rlie  boilers  to  75  to  80  tons  a  trip.  New 
lioilers  were  built  for  the  vessel  in  t'JOl.  The  vessel  has  been 
a  ijjood  investmcMit  for  the  company,  havin<;-  ])aid  for  herself 
some  years  ano  in  her  earnings.  There  is  one  thing  that  has 
marred  the  beauty  of  this  vessel,  and  that  is  the  low  free  board, 
or  nearness  of  her  *;uards  at  the  water  wheels  to  tlie  surface 
of  the  water.  The  vessel  was  originally  intended  to  be  about 
25  feet  longer  tlian  built,  but  previous  to  construction  it  was 
decided  to  mal^e  the  ^'essel  tluit  much  shorter,  as  it  was  feared 
that  she  could  not  be  readily  liandled  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  rivers  around  New  York,  on  account  of  tlie  extreme 
length.  The  25  feet  was  taken  out  of  the  midship  section,  the 
most  buoyant  jiart  of  the  vessel.  This  accounts  mainly  for 
her  setting  so  low  in  the  water,  with  pi'obably  an  error  in  the 
<iriginal  estimate  of  her  disi)lacement. 

In  1882,  there  was  built  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  the  "City  of  Fall 
River,"  as  a  freight  boat  exclusively.  This  vessel  was  fitted 
with  a  compound  beam  engine,  built  by  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher 
Co.,  and  was  the  subject  of  several  tests  to  ascertain  the 
economy  in  a  compound  beam  engine  over  a  simple  condensing 
beam  engine  in  a  vessel.  Her  perf(Hinances  have  been  very 
satisfactory  lo  the  conijiany,  being  a  large  carrier  as  well 
as  very  "economical  in  fuel  consumjjtion.  A  few  years  later 
two  similar  vessels  were  built,  the  "City  of  Brockton"  and 
the  "City  of  Taunton,"  each  having  similar  type  of  engine 
to  the  "City  of  Fall  River.'' 

The  "Empire  State"  had  been  disposed  of  prior  to  1880, 
and  had  been  used  in  the  excursion  business  at  various  cities 
along  the  coast,  until  destroyed  by  tire  while  lying  at  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  on  May  5th,  1887,  belonging  to  parties  at  that  time  at 
Taunton,  Jfass.  The  "^Metropolis,"  in  1879,  was  purchased  by 
James  Powers  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  broke  up  the  vessel 
for  the  old  metal,  and  machinery  for  the  scrap  heap.  Tht- 
"Bristol"  was  destroyed  by  lire  while  lying  up  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
on  December  oOth,  1888.  The  "Providence"  was  broken  up  at 
Boston,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  for  the  old  metal. 

The  "Pilgrim"  and  the  "Providence"  formed  the  line  to 
Fall  River  after  the  building  of  the  former  vessel,  while  the 
"Newport"  and  the  "Old  Colony"  were  running  to  Newport  dur- 
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ing  a  poilion  of  llio  vcai',  uiilil  Ihe  "rurilan"  was  constiaictcd, 
in  ISSi).  The  linll  of  tliis  vessel  is  about  20  feet  longer  than 
the  "Pilgrim,"  with  an  increased  depth  o-f  hold  of  about  3  feet. 
There  was  a  radical  departure  in  the  typo  of  engine  for  so  large 
a  passengi.T  steamboat.  She  has  proved  herself  a  most  ex- 
cellent sea  boat  in  heavy  weather.  AVliile  the  "Puritan"  has 
not  made  the  best  (inie  on  the  Sound,  still  she  is  a  very  speedy 
A'essel.  'When  she  was  a  few  years  in  commission,  and  the 
"Richard  Peck,"  a  new  boat  on  tlie  New  Haven  line,  there  were 
a  few  short  trials  of  speed  between  them,  but  nothing  resulted 
to  show  a  marked  supei'iority  of  one  over  the  other,  although 
the  figures  under  "High  Speed"  show  the  "Puritan"  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Following  Ihe  "Puritan"  came  the  "Plymouth,"  built  in 
ISOO,  wiih  a  hull  20  feet  shorter  than  the  "Pilgrim,"  and  of  the 
sai.ie  depth  of  hold  as  the  "I'uritan."  The  motive  power  was 
another  departure  in  type,  being  in  this  vessel  a  double-inclined 
triple  ex])ansion  engine.  'While  this  vessel  has  at  times  made 
fast  time  for  comparatively  shoj-t  distances  in  the  Sound,  still 
she  is  not  so  regular  on  that  point  as  some  other  steamboats 
on  the  line. 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  fleet,  the  'Triscilla,"  was  added 
to  the  line  in  1S!)4.  The  hull  is  50  feet  longer  than  the 
"Pilgrim,"  and  22  feet  longer  than  the  "Puritan,"  and  fitted 
Avith  double-inclined  compound  engine  of  greater  power  than 
any  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  She  has  made  only  one 
through  trip  in  fast  time  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  best  made. 

Tlie  decorations  of  the  sahions,  the  furniture,  and  all  the 
interior  tittings  of  the  present  fleet  are  up  to  date.  The  line 
certainly  has  been  extremely  fortunate  for  many  years  in  hav- 
ing no  serious  accidents  v\'here  loss  of  life  was  involved.  The 
only  line  on  the  Sound  that  was  really  unfortunate,  if  it  may 
be  put  that  -s^ay,  of  late  yeai's,  was  the  Stonington  line  prior 
to  ISSO. 

Will  the  marl<ed  incenti\'i'  in  pi(igr<  ss  in  tln'  character  of 
the  vessels,  aciommodatious.  etc.,  that  was  so  manifest  when 
the  competition  ^\•as  sharj)  belween  the  individual  companies, 
become  durmant  sijir-e  all  tlie  water  ti'arjsporlalion  of  the 
Sound  is  under  one  controlling  interest,  with  one  exception? 
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And  as  tlii'i-e  is  no  Idii^cr  tlic  same  sjiii-il  (if  business  rivalry 
to  keep  in  advance  of  conijiel  itois  as  tliere  \\as  when  the  dif- 
ferent lines  were  eontrolied  liy  1he  individual  coinpanies,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  there  will  not  be  any  fast  time  made  by  the  new- 
steamboats  as  formerly,  while  the  present  eonditions  control 
the  sitnalion. 

The  initial  steps  towards  Hie  absorjition  of  the  principal 
water  lines  of  the  Sound  by  the  X.  Y.,  X.  11.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  were 
taken  about  ISSo,  and  its  consummation  to  all  apiiearances 
deferred  until  the  Xew  York  and  Xew  Enj;land  R.  R.  apple 
fell  from  the  tree.  The  Old  C(dony  R.  R.  was  leased  to  the 
X.  Y.,  X.  IT.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  for  i(!»  years,  from  March  1st,  1893, 
they  assuming  to  pay  all  liabilities  of  the  former  eomjiany,  and 
au-veeing  lo  pay  as  rental  7  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  cajiital  stock. 
The  Xe\\'  York,  I'rovidence  &  ]!<iston  R.  R.  ("o.  was  merged  liy 
exchange  of  stock  with  the  X.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  II.  R.  R.  Co.,  share 
for  shari',  on  February  Kith,  ]8'.)3.  This  took  in  the  two 
steamboat  lines.  The  Xew  York  and  Xew  England  R.  R.  ^^'as 
leased  for  ',»!)  years,  from  July  1st,  ISilS,  tlu'  X.  Y..  X.  H.  &  H. 
R.  R.  Co.  assuming  all  oldigations  of  tin-  former  company,  and 
guaranteeing  dividends  of  :'.  ])er  cent,  pel-  annum  on  ])referred 
stock  of  the  company.  This  included  the  X'.  Y.  and  X"ew 
London  Stt^imboat  Company. 

The  steauiboat  lines  lune  ])roved  a  good  investment  for 
the  railroad  company  in  one  ^^-ay  at  least,  and  that  has  been 
in  case  of  the  latter  Inung  bloclced  in  the  transactittn  of  their 
business  from  any  cause.  Iliey  are  alile  to  transfer  tlu'ir  freight 
and  jiassengers  tiy  llieir  steamboat  lines  that  are  not  subject 
to  any  other  inlluence  or  cont)-ol. 

WiW  any  of  the  jjasseuger  sieamboat  lines  be  closed  u]) 
in  the  near  future  as  passenger  lines  by  the  Consolidated 
Ccimpauy,  as  follov\'S  the  practice  in  the  creation  of  trusts 
with  the  more  unprofitable  planis? 

The  Consolidated  Company — by  this  is  intended  the  X^. 
Y..  X.  H.  &  n.  R.  R.  Co.  and  8!ound  lines — was  very  unfortunate 
in  inOli  with  Their  vessels,  more  so  than  at  any  other  period, 
commencing  with  Ihe  "Pilgrim,"  in  Jlay,  in  wreclcing  the  main 
portion  of  Jiei-  engine,  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  the 
"City  of  liiockton,"  with  ;i  more  comiilele  destruction  of  hei- 
engine,  and  a  few  wi-elcs  later  by  the  "Massachusetts"  lireaking 
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licL  Wdiki));;'  beam,  that  Lad  not  been  tlic  HKi.st  scciu'C  for  a 
lou^  lime,  ami  tlicii.  in  July,  llic  collision  nl'  llic  "I'risrilla"' 
witli  till'  slranislii|)  "I'uttlial  (an,"  oil'  I'.i/enton  Krcf  Lij;iit  Ship, 
dnrin};-  a  tliick  io'j;,  and  the  foianeL's  withdrawal  dui'luy  the 
height  of  the  bnsy  season  for  a  feAV  weeks  for  repairs.  Tlui 
StouiiiL'ton  passenger  ser\ice  ■^^■as  closed  just  after  the  "I'ris- 
cilia"  collision,  made  necessai'y  by  the  shifting  of  the  boats 
on  account  of  the  fl-ithdi'a«als  for  repairs,  but  opened  again 
in  August  or  Sejitember. 

Three  beam  engiiU'S  belonging  to  the  same  company,  and 
all  meeling  with  s(M-ious  disaster  to  projierty  within  a  few 
weeks,  is  certainly  nuiking  a  record.  The  onl^'  similar  case 
that  can  be  brought  to  mind,  though  not  as  great  in  extent, 
was  that  of  the  two  large  towboats,  the  "C.  ^'anderbilf  and 
the  ■'Connecticut,"  'when  running  on  the  Hudson  Ri\'er.  The 
former  broke  the  straji  of  her  working  beam,  on  June  5th,  1ST!», 
and  the  "Connecticut"  followed  suit  on  June  ]2th,  ]S79.  Con- 
siderable danuige  was  done  in  both  instances.  Itelonged  to 
one  company.  There  were  six  x^iissenger  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson  Rivei-  that  met  with  serious  trouble  from  the  lireaking 
of  their  working  beams  from  1844  to  1S54.  Tliey  were  the 
"Albany,"  "Knickerbocker,"  "Niagara,"  ''North  America," 
"Troy,"  and  "Washington." 

"P.ay  State,"  lS4(i.— Hull,  by  Samuel  Sneedeu,  .SOO'xS'J'x 
13':;;  beam  engine,  ])y  Allaire  Works,  70"  cylinder  by  ll!' 
stroke;  water  ^^ heels,  38'xl0'3. 

'■'Empire  State,"  1847. — Hull,  by  Samiu'l  Sneeden,  304'x 
3i;»'xl •'!'(;;  beam  engine,  by  Allaire  Works.  7C/'  cylinder  by  12' 
stroke;   water  wheels,  38'xl0'3. 

"Newport,"  18()I5.— Hull,  by  John  Englis  &  Son,  3:',l'x 
43':!xl4'2;  beani  engine,  by  Novelty  Iron  ^^'(u•ks,  S~,"  cylinder 
l»y  V2'  stroke. 

"Old  Colony,"  ISC)!").— Hull,  by  John  Englis  &  Sou,  3in'x 
42'xl4';  beam  engine  from  "liay  State,"  with  larger  cylinder, 
S0"xl2'  stroke;  water  wheels,  30'  diameter. 

"I'ilgriin,"  1882. — Hull  and  machinery  l)y  Delaware  liiver 
T.  S.  I!.  &  E.  Works.  372'x."()'xir)'0;  beam  engine,  110"x14' 
stroke. 

"I'uritan,"  ISSiL—Hull,  Delaware  Kiver  I.  S.  I!.  &  E.  Wks., 
403'x.j2'0x18';    compound  beam  engine,  by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher 
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Co.,  ha  vino  oyliuaris75".x'J'  sti-oke,  and  ll()"xl4'  sd'oke;  vvutcr 
wln-els,  with  leathciiiio-  biukets,  35'  diaineler  by  W  face. 

"Plyiuoulh,'  is;i().— Hull,  Delaware  IJiver  I.  8.  B.  &  E. 
Woi-ks,  352'x50'4x] 8'8;  douhle-iueliiied  triple  expansion  on- 
line, ^^ith  eylindei-s  47"  and  75"  and  SlU"  and  SliV'  by  DU" 
stroke,  by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co. 

"ri-iscilla,"  1S;U.— Hull,  Delaware  River  I.  S.  B.  &  E. 
^^  orks,  41^5  8x5l''3xlS'3;  double-inclined  compound  engine,  by 
W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co..  having  two  H.  P.  cylinders,  each  51" 
diameter,  and  two  L.  I\  cylinders,  95"  diameter  \Aith  11' 
stroke;  water  wheels,  feathering  buckets,  35'xl4'. 
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The  hrst  steamboat  to  run  to  XeM'  Loudon  and  Norwich 
was  the  "Fulton,"  in  March,  1S18,  which  run  between  New 
Haven  and  New  London  and  Norwich,  connecting  at  the  former 
place  with  the  "Connecticut"  that  run  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  the  two  forming  a  through  line  between  Norwich  and 
New  York.  There  \^'aR  a  small  boat  built  at  Norwich  in  1817, 
by  Gilbert  Brewster,  of  that  place,  that  he  named  the  "John 
Hancock,"  and  that  had  a  small  engine  and  a  wooden  boiler. 
During  this  year  I'resident  Munroe  visited  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  about  the  time  of  his  expected  arrival  at  New 
London  this  boat  made  an  excui-sion  with  about  fifty  persons 
from  Norwich  to  New  London,  and  when  approaching  the 
latter  place  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  blew  out,  but  by  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  all  the  passengers  being  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel,  but  one  of  the  hands  was  slightly  scalded. 

About  1832,  the  "Flushing,"  a  boat  of  98  feet  long,  and 
owned  by  Jonathan  Peck,  was  placed  on  the  route  between 
Norwich  and  New  York.  She  had  a  square  engine,  as  did 
most  of  the  eastern  steamboats  at  this  date.  The  "Henry 
Eckford,"  that  had  been  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  was  fitted 
with  one  of  the  early  compound  engines  by  James  P.  Allaire, 
also  run  on  the  route  for  a  time,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Davison;  also  the  "General  Jackson,"  that  was  a  smaller  boat, 
and  had  been  on  the  Hudson  River,  was  for  a  short  time,  in 
1835,  also  on  the  route  to  New  York. 
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T]io  '^\(lr^Yi(■]l,■'  ]jnilt  in  ISoG,  by  Lawrence  &  Hneedeii,  of 
New  Yorlc,  t'oi  (lie  New  Loudou  and  Norwich  kSteaniboal  Co., 
was  run  between  NoJ-wicli  and  New  \^oi*k  for  seA'eral  year;^, 
under  the  coniniand  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Coif. 

There  was  evidently  a  very  sharp  competition  on  this  route 
from  ISJrO  to  1842  at  frecpient  intervals,  as  Capt.  Sanford  bad 
the  "Charter  Oak,"  while  (.'ornelius  Vanderbilt  was  running 
the  "Cleopatra,"  and  later  the  "Worcester,"  that  was  a  new 
tioat,  in  1842.  "^^^len  ^"anderbilt  and  Sanford  came  into  control 
of  the  lines  further  west  on  the  Sound,  they  formed  a  com- 
bination for  the  control  of  the  Norwich  business,  taking  in 
the  "Norwich"  at  the  same  time,  and  connecting  with  the 
Norwich  and  "\\'orcester  Iv.  R.     This  continued  until  late  in 

1842.  The  railroad  from  Nor^^ich  was  opened  to  Worcester 
in  March,  1840,  and  extended  to  Allyn's  Point,  seven  miles 
below  Norwich,  on  the  Thames  Kiver,  in  1843.  Vanderbilt 
appears  to  have  had  the  only  connection  with  the  railroad  from 

1843,  running  as  the  N.  Y.  and  Boston  R.  R.  line  up  to  1848, 
when  Daniel  Drew  had  the  "Knickerbocker"  and  Vanderbilt 
the  "Worcester,"  which  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  New  London  Steamboat  Co. 

In  184G  the  "Atlantic"  >>'as  built  by  Bishoj)  &  Simonson, 
of  New  York,  and  placed  on  the  route  the  same  year  hj  the 
Norwich  &  N.  L.  S.  B.  Co.,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Sound 
steamboats  to  use  gas  for  illuminating  x)urposes  that  was  made 
on  board.  This  was  a  very  able  boat,  but  her  career  was  short, 
for  on  November  25th  of  that  year,  after  being  in  service  but  a 
few  months,  she  was  lost  on  the  rocks  off  Fisher's  Island,  the 
primary  cause  being  the  breaking  of  the  main  steam  pipe, 
leaving  her  helpless  in  a  heavy  sea,  during  a  violent  northwest 
gale  just  after  leaving  New  London  harbor.  Capt.  Dustan, 
her  commander,  and  about  thirty  persons,  met  a  watery  grave. 
While  this  steamboat  was  running  to  the  Thames  River  the 
"Oregon"  was  on  the  Stonington  line,  and  the  two  vessels  had 
several  trials  of  speed,  but  they  were  very  evenly  matched, 
being  very  near  the  same  size  vessels,  with  the  same  power  of 
their  engines.  After  the  owner  of  the  "Oregon"  found  there 
were  other  fast  steamboats  than  those  ho  owned,  he  issued  one 
of  his  characteristic  challenges  September  3d,  1846,  in  these 
words:    "The  friends  of  the  'Atlantic'  have  claimed  that  she 
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was  faster  than  the  'Oregon,'  and  that  they  were  ready  to  back 
their  opinion,  and  that  if  I  offered  a  bet  it  would  be  taken 
up  before  it  was  dry.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  their  state- 
ments and  their  confidence  in  the  speed  of  the  'Atlantic,'  I 
now  offer  to  back  the  'Oregon'  against  the  'Atlantic'  to  run 
from  New  York  to  the  Lightboat  at  Stratford  for  |5,000, 
to  be  run  any  day  this  week,  two  days'  notice  to  be  given,  and 
tlie  money  deposited  if  this  notice  should  be  accepted.  I  will 
then  show  the  public  that  I  have  kept  my  promise  neyer  to 
allow  the  'Oregon'  to  race  on  her  regular  trips  to  Stonington." 
The  offer  was  aceej^ted  to  run  during  the  month  of  December 
without  passengers,  but  as  the  'Atlantic'  was  lost  prior  to  the 
date  set  for  the  race,  the  bet  was  canceled. 


CONNECTICUT.' 


The  ''Knickerbocker"  and  the  "Worcester"  continued  the 
service,  with  occasionally  the  "Cleopatra,"  until  1855,  when 
there  was  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  "Con- 
necticut" and  the  "Commonwealth"  being  placed  on  the  route, 
the  latter  on  April  5th,  1855,  where  they  continued  until  with- 
drawn from  the  service,  as  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived 
at  with  the  railrfind  company  as  to  the  percentage  of  receipts 
from  the  through  travel.  H.  I!.  jS'orton  was  president  of  the 
company  at  the  time  of  building  of  the  "Commonwealth."  She 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sound 
boats  of  her  day,  1  hough  not  possessed  of  high  speed.  These 
early  boats  run  mainly  to  Allyn's  Point  until  18G0. 

Long  Island  Sound  was  frozen  over  in  the  winter  of  1S5C 
and  1857  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close  navigation  entirely.  The 
ice  was  solid  at  Sand's  Point,  so  that  communication  on  foot  or 
liy  sleigh  could  be  made  witli  safety  from  shore  to  shore.  There 
was  no  intercourse  through  1hr  Sound,  or  arrivals  at  New  York 
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tlirongh  Hell  Gate,  from  January  17th  to  February  24th,  1857, 
a  space  of  l^S  days,  something  that  has  not  occurred  since  those 
dates.  The  ice  was  so  heavy  and  the  floes  so  large  that  the 
light  ships  located  at  Bartlett's  Reef,  Cornfield  Reef,  and  Strat- 
ford Shoal  were  removed  from  their  stations,  for  they  could 
not  hold  fast  to  their  proper  positions,  on  January  27th,  and 
not  returned  until  ^March  7th  following,  a  period  of  39  days. 
Some  of  the  light  vessels  further  east  in  the  Sound  were  re- 
moved also  for  a  time.  That  was  a  winter  of  extreme  low  tem- 
perature and  man;\  heavy  snow  storms  in  this  latitude.  There 
wa-s  an  ice  blockade  from  Sands  I'oint  to  Hell  Gate  for  a  few 
days  in  January,  18(57,  that  closed  Avater  communication  with 
New  York  by  the  way  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  an  ice  bridge  formed  for  a  few  hours  on  .January 
17th,  and  also  on  the  23d,  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  a  large  number  of  people,  on  both  days,  took  advantage  of 
the  condition  to  walk  across  the  river  on  the  ice,  and,  on  the 
2.5th,  several  adventurous  persons  crossed  the  Hudson  River  at 
42d  street,  New  York.  In  February,  1875,  all  water  communi- 
cation was  closed  for  about  ten  days  through  Hell  Gate  to 
Sands  I'oint,  and  four  of  the  large  Sound  boats  were  locked 
in  the  ice  at  the  latter  point  for  about  four  days.  During  four 
days  of  this  period  the  Fall  River  line  sent  the  "Old  Colony" 
and  the  "Newport,'"  and  the  Stonington  line  the  "Stonington" 
by  way  of  Sandy  Hook  and  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  having 
a  Sandy  Hook  pilot  tm  board.  The  companies  were  then  ad- 
vised by  the  supervising  steamboat  ins]ieclor,  of  New  York, 
that  their  certificates  for  the  vessels  did  not  permit  of  their 
sailing  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  tliat  pu(  a  stop  to  that 
route  being  used  in  the  emergency.  There  were  (/omparatively 
few  passengers,  but  a  large  amount  of  freight  had  ac(;umulated 
at  both  terminals  for  transfer.  The  Sound  was  open  in  less 
than  a  week  later.  In  the  winter  of  18r)2,  there  was  an  ice 
blockade  for  a  few  days. 

The  succeeding  com]>any  was  the  Norwich  &  New  York 
Transportation  Company  that  Avas  organized  in  18G0,  and  pi-o- 
moted  througli  the  influence  of  Capt.  Joseph  Comstock,  with 
the  Norwich  &  AYorceslei'  R.  R.  Co.,  having  a  large  interest  in 
the  company,  with  some  New  York  capitalists.  In  1800,  they 
liad  built  for  them  by  Samuel  Sneeden,  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I., 
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two  Steamboats,  the  "City  of  I'.oston"  and  the  "City  of  New 
York,"  and  tlie  luaeliineiy  ((insiriirU'd  liy  tlie  Xovt-Ky  ti'oii 
^^'o^ks  from  d'.^si,i;ns  by  (_'hai-k's  AV.  Copeknid,  eiighieer.  Tliese 
bdats  were  built  for  fast  jiasseuger  serviec  for  the  througlL 
travel  to  the  East,  and,  A\licn  new,  there  were  probably  uoiie 
of  Tlie  Lony  Island  Wonnd  boats  that  were  able  to  excel  theiu 
in  speed,  unless  it  was  the  '-Newport,"  of  the  Fall  River  line, 
that  had  a  nineh  larger  engine,  and  it  \\as  only  under  al)nornial 
c.nditions  the  latter  eould  have  done  it,  if  at  all. 

Some  time  after  the  "City  of  Boston"  was  ])lared  on  the 
loute,  the  "]\[etropolis"  and  the  former  liad  a  "brush"  as  far  as 
olf  New  London,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  "Boston."  With 
this  result,  those  in  the  interest  of  the  "^Metropolis"  were  not 
satisfied,  as  it  Avas  attributed  to  poor  real  under  the  boilers. 
That  was,  and  is  still  to  this  day,  an  old  "stand-by"  in  ease  of 
defeat.  Xot  long  after  having  lieen  supplied  with  a  stock  of 
selected  coal,  the  friends  of  the  "City  of  Itostou"  were  given  to 
understand  from  a  quarter  that  admitted  of  no  doubt  of  the 
Fall  River  people's  desire  for  another  race,  and  that  they  did 
not  tliink  that  the  former  brush  could  be  repeated  with  the 
same  result.  So,  on  an  appointed  day  set  for  the  trial,  both 
started  out  from  Xew  York  on  their  regular  hour,  and  kept 
close  together  until  well  into  the  Sound,  and  it  was  nip  and 
tuck,  or  anybody's  race  for  several  miles.  After  they  had  got 
well  to  the  eastward,  it  Avas  found  necessary  to  "sIoav  down'' 
the  "Metropolis,"  as  the  strain  put  upon  the  engine  was  more 
than  it  should  boar,  and  ])rud('nce  dictated  that  course,  as 
found  later.  The  "City  of  JJoston,"  of  course,  was  the  victor. 
That  was  the  last  time  the  "Jlctropolis"  was  put  under  the 
whip. 

The  "City  of  Boston"  again  showed  that  she  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with  by  the  largi;  Sound  boats.  On  July  4,  1SG5,  on  her 
trip  out  of  Xew  York  with  but  a  small  freight  list  and  but  few 
passengers,  left  her  dock  without  a  thought  on  the  part  of  her 
officers  to  break  the  lecord  until  she  was  about  off  Sands 
Point,  when  it  was  found  that  thi-y  had  then  made  xrvy  good 
time  to  that  point,  and  from  that  lighthouse  they  set  to  work 
to  see  what  time  they  could  make  to  New  London.  It  must  ha 
here  remembered  that  every  condition  was  in  her  favor,  as  in 
all  cases  where  steamboats  make  fast  runs,  no  heavy  head 
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winds,  01'  no  head  winds  at  all,  favorable  tides  and  light  loads. 
See  nnder  head  of  "High  Bpeed." 

In  LSOli,  the  rdnipany  added  (o  the  line  the  "(_'ity  of  Noi'- 
'wich"  and  the  "<  'itv  of  New  London,"  both  of  whieh  were  eon 
sti'ueted  at  New  ^'ei-k.  They  were  smaller  than  the  two  other 
boats  of  the  edinpany  and  were  used  for  freight  and  passengers,- 
more  espeeially  for  the  former,  and  were  run  from  the  Norwich 
end  of  the  route,  while  the  "City  of  New  York"  and  the  "City 
(if  Lioston"  were  i-un  from  New  Loudon.  On  April  IStli,  ISdC), 
the  "City  of  Norwieh"  was  rnn  into  by  schooner  "General  S. 
Van  Vliet"  when  off  Huntington  harbor,  took  fire  and  sunk',  by 
which  eleven  lives  were  lost.  Hlie  was  afterwards  raised  and 
repaired  and  ]tlaced  on  the  roule.  ]n  1S!I4,  she  was  sold  and 
bi'oken  up. 

In  1867,  the  coni]>any  liad  built  for  them  by  the  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworfh  Company,  at  AA'ilmington,  Del.,  their  first  iron- 
liull  steamboat,  the  "City  of  Lawrence." 

She  was  designed  more  for  a  freight  boat,  but  has  large 
passenger  accommodations  for  a  Aessel  of  her  size.  She  was 
mainly  em]iloyed  on  the  Noi'wich  route  for  many  years,  and 
proved  a  ^-ery  good  and  serviceable  vessel  for  the  company. 
On  November  22d,  1871,  the  "City  of  New  London"  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  \^'hile  on  the  Thames  Kiver,  about  three  miles 
below  Norwich,  by  which  seventeen  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
Avere  drowned. 

In  1881,  the  company-  added  to  the  liue  another  vessel 
built  for  tliem  by  Harlan  &  Hollingsworfh  Company,  named 
the  "City  of  Worcester."  This  vessel  is  also  of  iron,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  large  passenger  boats  on  the  Sound  with  an 
iron  hull.  She  is  of  2,485  toiis,  and  is  licensed  to  carry  742 
passengers.  There  are  19^  staterooms  and  1G4  berths,  exclu- 
sive of  those  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel. 
Since  she  has  been  on  the  i-oute,  in  November,  1881,  the  vessel 
has  proved  a  very  stiff  and  able  vessel  in  heavy  weather.  There 
was  an  innovation  made  in  the  planning  of  this  vessel  upon 
all  previous  designs  of  Sound  boats,  and  that  was  in  having  a 
separate  gangway  for  passengers  from  the  freight  gangway 
aft  of  the  wafer  wheels,  whereby  the  passengers  may  pass  to 
and  fro  from  the  pier  to  the  vessel  without  being  incon- 
venienced by  the  passing  of  trucks  loaded  with  freight. 
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At  the  time  of  tlie  "City  of  Worcester's"  euti-y  ou  tlie  New 
Loiulou  line,  in  ISSl,  tlie  "Massachusetts,"  ot  tlie  Pi-ovidence 
line,  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  boats.  During  the  sjiring  of  the  following  year,  there 
were  a  few  trials  of  speed  b(.'t«een  these  two  lioats,  first  one 
and  then  the  otlier  gaining  an  advantage,  until  the  night  of 
July  4th,  18S2.  \\hen  they  had  a  decisive  trial  from  Xew  York 
to  the  east  end  of  the  Sound,  it  ending  with  the  "City  of  Wor- 
cester" making  better  time  liy  23  minutes  than  the  "Massa- 
chusetts," which  settled  the  ciuestion  of  superiority  between 
these  two  boats.  Average  steam  carried  by  the  "City  of  Wor- 
cester" this  night  was  35  pounds,  with  ISi/o  average  revolutions 
of  her  wheels,  with  maximum  revolutions  during  one  hour, 
l,lfl9.  Time  from  dock  to  dock,  C  hours  and  52  minutes.  Tide 
not  favorable;  wind  from  the  east  (head  wind)  blowing  strong. 
The  next  summer  the  "rilgrim"  was  brought  out  for  the  Fall 
River  line,  and  as  these  t«'o  vessels  were  on  the  same  nights 
running  in  the  same  direction,  they  were  soon  seeking  a 
close  companionship.  On  the  28th  of  August,  they  had  a 
friendly  test  of  speed,  resulting  in  the  "City  of  Worcester" 
beating  the  "Pilgrim"  from  off  Bartlett's  Reef  light  vessel  to 
Throggs  Point,  13  minutes.  Tlien,  on  September  29tli,  they 
tried  it  again  to  Bartletfs  Reef  light  vessel,  and  the  "City  of 
Worcester"  beat  her  again  by  S  minutes.  These  trials  of  late 
years  are  all  made  within  the  limit  set  by  the  law,  and  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  steamboat  inspectors.  The  "City  of 
Worcester's"  best  time  ^'as  made  on  June  2Tth,  1882,  from 
dock  to  dock,  in  G  hours  and  20  minutes,  leaving  New  York  at 
P.  M.  High  water  at  Governor's  Island,  5.05  P.  M.;  Hell  (iate, 
6.51  1'.  M.  There  was  an  error  made  in  the  location  of  parts 
of  machinery  in  the  vessel  and  added  over  original  weights, 
that  has  caused  the  vessel  to  set  about  15  inches  by  the  head 
when  loaded. 

In  1894,  the  "City. of  Lowell''  was  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Worlds,  for  the  line.  This  vessel  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  good  staunch  vessel,  with  sufficient  power  to  hold 
her  own  with  the  ablest  of  tlie  Sound  steamers.  Her  best 
time  was  made  in  Oct:ober,  1894,  and  her  performances  have 
been  of  too  recent  date  to  make  any  furtlier  extended  mention 
of  than  is  contained  under  heading  of  "High  Speed." 
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There  have  been  no  steamboats  running  to  Norwich  since 
ISOf)  or  180(i. 

"Tlie  City  of  I5ustou"'  and  the  "City  of  New  York"  were 
taken  to  the  T.one  Yard,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  about  189G,  and 
brolvcu  up. 

In  1844,  tliere  "nere  two  propellers  running  to  Norwich 
from  New  Yorlc,  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  named  the 
"Shetucket"  and  tlie  "Quinnebaug,"  they  being  120'x20'x7'8, 
and,  in  1845,  the  ''Decatur,"  and,  in  1852,  the  ''Charles  Osgood," 
tlie  two  kilter  bring  longer  and  about  four  feet  deeper  in  the 
hold.  They  run  here  for  several  years.  In  September,  1844, 
there  was  a  race  from  New  York  of  three  propellers  then  run- 
ning to  Nor\\ich — the  "Eudora,"  that  subsequently  was  tem- 
porarily on  the  Fall  Ei^-er  line,  "the  Uucas,"  and  the  "Quinne- 
baug.'' This  was  at  the  time  of  the  rivalry  of  the  inventors  of 
the  different  types  of  screw  propellers  tliat  were  just  coming 
into  use,  the  most  prominent  being  the  Ericcson  and  the 
Loper  wheel.  The  "Eudora"  and  the  "Uncas"  were  fitted  with 
the  Ericcson  ^^'heel,  while  the  ''Quinnebaug"  had  the  Loper 
wheel.  They  had  a  head  tide  most  of  the  distance,  with  a  fresh 
head  wind.  The  "Eudora"  left  New  York  at  4  P.  M.,  the  "Uncas" 
at  4.18  r.  M.,  and  the  "Quinnebaug"  at  4.31  P.  M.  The  latter 
passed  the  "Uncas"  in  the  East  Eiver  at  5.04,  and  the  "Eudora" 
at  Throggs  Point,  at  C.15  P.  M.,  and  arrived  at  New  London 
the  next  morning  at  7.50.  Several  of  these  propellers  lasted 
long  enough  to  get  charters  as  trausjjorts  during  the  War  of 
the  Reb(41)on,  in  some  cases  for  a  year  or  more  at  a  time,  at 
from  .f!n5  to  fl50  a  day.  Six  or  eight  months'  charter  was 
more  than  any  one  of  tliem  were  wertli  at  the  time. 

"Cleopatra,"  1830.— Hull,  Bishop  &  Sinionson,  193'x23'x 
S'll;  beam  engine,  by  West  Point  Foundry,  44"xll'  stroke; 
water  wheels,  23'xll'G. 

"Knickerbocker,"  1843.— Hull,  by  Smith  &  Dimon,  291'6x 
31'6x9'6;  beam  engine,  from  steamboat  "DeWitt  Clinton,"  hav- 
ing cylinder  r)5"xl0'. 

"Worcester,"  1841.— Hull,  Bishop  &  Simonson,  219'x28'6x 
]0';  beam  engine  of  48"xll'. 

"Atlantic,"  1846.— Hull,  Bishop  &  Simonson,  320'x36'x 
9'10;  beam  engine,  72"xll'  stroke;  water  wheels,  36'x9'  face. 
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"Oommonwoaltli,"  1855.— Hull,  Lawrence  &  Foiilks,  31C'x 
41'()xl3'xS'3  draft;  beam  engine,  by  Morgan  Iron  AVorks,  7(>"x 
12';  water  wheels,  38'  diameter  by  tO'C. 

"City  of  Boston,"  1 800.— Hull,  by  Wanmel  Sneeden,  301'x 
40'xl2'3;  beam  engine,  by  Novelty  Iron  Works,  80"xl2'  stroke; 
water  wheels,  37'8xl0'6;  two  return  tubular  boilers  on  the 
guards;  consumption  anthi'acite  coal  per  hour,  with  blowers, 
2%  tons. 

"City  of  New  London,"  1863.— Hull,  by  John  Englis  & 
Son,  219'x36'xl2'4;  beam  engine,  54"xll',  by  Allaire  Works; 
water  wheels,  31'  diameter  by  T'O. 

"City  of  Lawrence,"  18G7.— Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Com- 
pany.   Hull,  213'xl0'xll't) ;  beam  engine,  r;5"xll'  stroke. 

"City  of  Worcester,"  1881.  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Com- 
pany. Hull,  32S'xl6'xl4'5;  beam  engine,  90"xl2'  stroke;  water 
wheels,  36'CxlO'  face;  three  Lobster-back  boilers;  consumption 
of  fuel,  32  tons  per  trip. 

"City  of  Lowell,"  1894.— Bath  Iron  Works.  Hull,  319'x 
49'6xl7'7;  two  triple-expansion  engines,  each  having  cj'linders 
of  26"  and  40"  and  64"x36"  stroke. 
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In  1813,  Cadwallader  Colden,  an  intimate  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Fulton  and  Livingston  in  their  monopoly,  with  a  few 
others,  made  a  contract  with  Adam  &  .Noah  Brown  for  the 
construction  of  the  hull  of  the  steamboat  "Fulton,"  that  was 
built  from  plans  of  Robert  Fulton  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Capt.  E.  S.  Bunker.  The  vessel  was  133  feet  long,  and  was 
fitted  with  one  of  the  saw-mill  type  of  engines.  The  hull  of 
this  vessel  was  the  first  steam  vessel  that  had,  as  yet,  been 
built  with  any  "dead  rise"  to  the  floors.  All  the  steam  vessels 
that  had  been  constructed  up  to  this  time  were  for  river  navi- 
gation, but  this  vessel,  being  intended  for  a  route  that  was 
more  open  to  heavy  weather,  the  hull  w^as  built  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength.  She  cost  f87,000,  and  the  copper  boiler 
over  130,000.  The  vessel  was  completed  ready  for  work  in 
April,  1814,  but  the  activity  of  the  British  naval  vessels  at 
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that  time  ott  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war,  was  suiHcient  to 
postjjone  the  opening  of  the  new  line  to  New  Haven.  The  ves- 
sel was  run  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  to  Albany  during  the  season 
of  1814  on  the  Fulton  line.  Her  accommodations  were  no 
greater  than  for  sixty  persons,  and  while  she  was  to  make 
the  trip  to  Albany  in  13  or  14  hours,  she  never  seemed  to  do 
better  than  16  to  17  hours.  The  fare  was  |10,  of  which  |3.00 
was  the  royalty  due  to  Fulton  &  Livingston. 

It  was  not  until  March  21st,  1815,  that  this  vessel  was 
jdaced  coi  the  route  to  New  Haven.  P^or  some  weeks,  prior  to 
this  trip,  the  people  in  the  towns  along  the  Sound  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  in  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  a  boat  "coming  from  New  York  on  wheels,"  and,  as  might 
be  expected  on  the  day  of  her  anticipated  arrival,  there  was 
considerable  excitement  in  the  town  of  New  Haven.  She  left 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  March  21st,  1815,  with  thirty 
passengers,  and  arrived  at  her  destination  in  11  hours,  this 
being  the  first  trip  made  by  a  steam  vessel  from  New  York 
through  Hell  Gate.  Her  trips  were  usually  made  in  from  8  to 
12  hours,  according  to  the  wind  and  tide.  It  was  considered 
to  be  impossible  for  a  vessel  driven  by  steam  power,  previous 
to  this  trip  of  the  "Fulton,"  to  stem  the  current  of  Hell  Gate 
when  the  tide  was  running  strong. 

This  vessel  commenced  running  regularly  at  once  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven,  making  two  trips  a  week,  and  in 
the  following  June  increased  them  to  three  trips  a  week,  with 
the  passenger  fare  at  |6.00  a  ti'ip. .  She  was  commanded  by 
Cajit.  E.  S.  Bunker,  who  superintended  her  construction,  and 
continued  on  this  route,  except  during  the  winter  months, 
wlu'u  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  until  March,  1818, 
when  the  "Connecticut,"  a  new  boat,  was  brought  out  in  the 
same  interest  and  put  on  the  route  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven,  while  the  "Fulton"  was  run  from  New  Haven  to 
Norwich,  there  making  connections  with  the  stages  from  New 
England,  thus  forming  a  through  line  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton and  the  east.  It  Avas  not  thought  to  be  prudent  to  run  a 
steamboat  from  New  York  to  such  a  distant  point  on  the 
Sound  as  New  London,  or  Norwich,  Conn.,  at  this  time,  so  it 
was  done  bv  foi'ming  two  lines.     The  "Connecticut"  was  a 
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somewhat  larger  boal  than  the  "Fulton,"  Avitli  the  same  type 
of  engine.  Both  of  these  vessels  had  engines  that  wei'e  fitted 
with  the  gearing  peculiar  (o  Kobert  Fulton's  engines,  and 
made  noise  suftieieut,  when  in  motion,  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  tliose  wlio  trawled  in  them.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
engines  were  the  uncoui)ling  (tf  their  shafts,  by  which  they 
could  use  their  ^\■lleels  or  not  at  pleasure,  as  when  working 
the  engine  at  the  dock  before  leaving.  Neither  of  these  boats 
had  any  state  rooms,  saloons,  or  hurricane  deck.  The  "Fulton" 
was  painted  black,  while  the  "Connecticut"'  was  painted  white. 
They  were  not  able  lo  carry  but  a  small  quantity  of  freight, 
as  the  's\ood  necessary  for  fuel  for  the  boilers  occuiiied  so 
much  space  that  there  was  but  little  room  left  for  freight. 

These 'two  boats  run,  as  stated  before,  unlil  ^lay  27tli, 
1S22,  when  they  were  ]ire\en(:ed  from  running  to  any  point 
in  the  vState  of  Conneclicut  by  the  passage  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Eetaliatory  la^,"  which  prevented  any  steam  vessel 
running  in  the  waters  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  wliicli  were 
o]ierated  in  the  interests  of,  or  under  the  monopoly  of  Fulton 
&  Livingston,  as  granted  to  them  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York  State.  No  doubt  but  that  this  measure  had  some  con- 
nei-tion  witli  the  suit  that  was  brought  by  Aaron  Ogdeu,  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  against  Thomas  Gibbons,  of  the  same 
jilace,  to  present  tlie  latter  running  a  line  of  steamboats  to 
New  York  from  the  former  place,  in  opposition  to  tliose  run 
by  Ogden,  under  the  protection  of  the  monopoly.  This  suit 
■was  brought  in  New  York  by  an  injunction  restraining  Gib- 
bons from  running  in  the  waters  of  that  State,  and  this  was 
granted.  This  was  at  the  same  time  as  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut passed  the  "Ketaliatory  law."  The  "Fulton"  and  the 
"Connecticut"  were  then  placed  on  the  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence route.  Not  entertaining  any  idea  of  being  "frozen  out" 
of  Connecticut  business  by  the  retaliatory  laws,  the  owners 
of  the  "Fulton,"  in  1822,  put  on  a  line  of  packets  from  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  Oyster  Hay,  Long  Island,  where  the  sailing 
vessels  met  the  steamboat  "Enterprise"  and  transferred  their 
passengers,  who  were  brought  to  New  York  by  the  steamboat. 

Thomas  Gibbons,  in  1821,  began  the  building  in  New 
Jersey  of  the  "United  States,"  which  was  140  feet  long,  and 
fitted  with  a  "square"  engine  by  James  P.  Allaire,  of  New 
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York.  Siio  was  sold  to  Xew  York  parties  before  completion, 
and  placed  im  Ihc  New  Yorlv  &  Albany  route  as  a  day  boat,  in 
the  spriun  (if  JSL'L',  bnt  tlii.)se  inleicsled  in  (lie  nionopoly  pro- 
cured an  injiinr(i(in  A\liicli  iirevented  her  runninj;-  tliere  any 
longer,  and  (liirinj^'  (he  month  of  November,  ISi'L',  A\'as  pur- 
chased by  New  Ifaven  parties,  a-\1u»  were  formerly  owners  in  a 
line  of  sailini>'  vessels,  and  wei-e  known  as  the  N(nv  Haven 
Steamboat  C(ini]iany.  In  the  following  sjuang  she  Avas  pre- 
pared to  be  (aken  to  New  IDu'en,  where  she  •«as  owned,  bnt 
as  she  was  not  ]iei-niit(ed  to  jiass  through  the  Avab'rs  of  tlni 
State  of  New  V(irlv,  under  her  own  steam,  it  became  necessary 
to  have  her  (owed  by  a  sailing  vt'ssel,  the  sloop  "Huntress" 
performing  that  duty,  into  the  Avaters  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  on  record  that  the  passage  up  the  East  Kiver  was 
of  a  very  exciting  nature.  As  the  "United  Statt'S,"  in  tow  of 
the  "Huniress,"  came  into  the  ri\'ei',  some  of  the  steamboats, 
all  of  which  at  this  time  in  Ne«'  York  waters  were  run  under 
Fulton  &  Livingston's  privilege,  lying  at  the  piers  in  New  Y'ork 
City,  came  out  into  the  stream,  and  followed  up  the  two  ves- 
sels until  they  got  into  "Hell  (Jate,"  where  they  endeavored 
by  all  the  obstacles  they  could  possibly  put  in  their  way  to  get 
the  steamboat  ashore.  But  in  (his  they  were  not  successful, 
as  with  a  fresh  lu'Ceze  blowing  from  the  southward  the  sailing 
vessel  was  alile  to  get  safely  through  the  dangerous  and 
treacherous  currents  of  that  locality  with  her  tow.  The 
"United  States''  had  steam  on  her  boiler,  ready  when  she  ar- 
rived in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Connecticnit,  to  use  her  own  power.  This 
she  did,  and  taking  the  shmp  in  tow,  steamed  away  for  New 
Haven,  where  she  arrived  the  same  night.  This  vessel  cost, 
complete,  with  furniture  and  equijmient,  a  little  over  122,000. 
In  June  following,  she  commenced  running  on  a  regular 
route  between  New  Haven  and  Ityram  Cove,  Conn.,  which  was 
as  near  New  \'(irk  City  as  she  could  go  by  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  Slate  of  Ne\A'  York,  from  which  point,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Ne«'  Yoi-k  <-'ity,  it  was  necessarj'  to 
take  the  stage  to  the  latter  cily.  This  service  was  continued 
until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  case  of 
Gibbons  and  (.)gde]i,  in  1S24,  that  the  acts  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  giving  Fulton  &  Livingston  the  exclusive  privilege 
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of  steam  navigation  in  the  waters  of  that  vState,  were  unconsti- 
tutional, when  she  was  plaeed  on  the  route  between  New  Yorlv 
and  Xew  Haven,  landing  at  JIaiden  Lane  in  the  former  city. 
Passengers  traveling  by  steamboats  previous  to  this  period 
were  "way-biiled,"  but  the  system  of  passenger  tickets  was 
tirst  brought  into  use  on  the  "United  States."  This  A'essel  had 
no  pilot  house,  but  a  kind  of  protection  from  the  weather  was 
rigged  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  pilot  during  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

In  April,  of  the  same  year,  the  "Fulton"  and  the  "Connecti- 
cut," which  had  been  prohibited  from  running  in  the  waters 
of  the  State  in  1822,  were  started  as  an  opposition  line  to  the 
"United  States"  from  New  York  to  Xew  Haven  by  the 
"Connecticut,"  while  the  "Fulton"  connected  Avith  the  latter  at 
Xew  Haven  and  run  to  Xew  London.  This  opposition  con- 
tinued but  a  few  months  when  they  were  withdrawn.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  these  boats  the  "United  States"  continued 
to  run  until  the  winter,  when  she  was  laid  up.  In  December, 
of  this  year  (1821),  the  "Linnaeus,"  then  a  new  boat,  but  a  small 
one,  with  one  of  ^Vllaire's  "square"  engines,  and  belonging  to 
■Jonathan  Feck,  was  put  on  as  a  winter  boat,  which  action  in- 
duced The  X'ew  Haven  Company  to  put  on  the  "United  States" 
for  winter  service  also.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the 
latter  company  purchased  a  boat  named  the  "Hudson,"  built 
for  John  Livingston,  o£  Xew  York,  and  then  commenced  to 
run  a  daily  line.  About  this  time  the  "Providence,"  known  as 
the  "Little  Providence,"  a  boat  of  less  than  100  feet  in  length, 
was  ])ut  on  as  an  opposition,  Init  after  a  short  time  was  pur- 
chased by  the  old  comxiany  and  run  on  the  line  with  the  other 
boats,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Memenon  Sanford  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  In  18;!!,  they  sold  the  "United  States,"  hav- 
ing a  short  time  previous  bought  the  "Superior,"  built  at  X^ew 
York  in  18.'>0.  This  boat  performed  0.51  trips  to  and  from  New 
Haven  without  the  loss  of  a  trip.  In  18^2,  the  "Sjilendid"  was 
built  for  Ibe  comjiany  to  run  with  the  "Su])er)oi-,"  the  former 
being  the  larger'  of  the  two  boats.  They  were  thought  at  this 
time  to  be  the  linest  boats  on  the  Sound,  running  as  day  Ijoats, 
leaving  Xew  York'  at  (>  A.  i\l.,  and  Xew  Haven  at  1  P.  M.  They 
continued  to  run  until  the  "Sniterior"  was  sold,  about  ISI!;"), 
for  Hudson  River  service. 
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In  1835,  tlie  coiupany  had  built  foi-  them  by  Lawrence  & 
Sueeden,  of  New  York,  another  boat  for  the  line  that  was 
named  ''New  Haven."  Her  propelling-  power  was  a  beam  en- 
gine that  was  the  first  of  that  type  in  their  boats.  The  "New 
Haven"  could  always  be  identified  by  her  working  beam,  as  it 
was  not  a  beauty  in  design.  In  1836,  another  boat  was  built 
for  the  line  and  named  "New  York."  This  one  was  much 
larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors  and  had  a  "square"  engine. 
The  "Splendid"  was  now  kept  for  the  spare  boat  of  the  line. 
The  passenger  fare  had,  at  this  time,  been  reduced  to  .|2.00  to 
New  Yoiiv,  as  Vanderbilt  appeared  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
town.  Trevious  to  1835,  the  mails  had  been  carried  but  six 
days  during  the  week,  but  after  building  the  "New  York"  the 
two  boats  carried  the  mails  alternately  on  Sunday,  that  was 
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much  against  tlie  wishes  of  the  company,  as  tln'y  did  no!  de- 
sire to  riui  their  boats  on  Ihat  day,  but  the  INislottice  Heparl 
ment,  at  A\^asliingtou,  denuinded  it,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
considerable  friction  on  the  subject.  At  a  later  ]ieriod,  when 
Vanderbilt  had  control  of  the  route,  he  wanted  the  corupensa- 
tion  for  carrying  the  mail  increased,  but  the  deparlment  re- 
fused, and  he  stopped  its  carriage.  He  was  at  the  de]>art- 
ment's  service  again  in  a  fe^-  Meelcs. 

The  company  continuc^l  Id  do  a  wry  large  business  until 
]\Iarch  22d,  1831>,  when  they  met  with  Iheir  first  serious  loss 
by  the  liurning  of  the  "New  '^"ork"  while  lying  at  New  Haven. 
A  short  lime  afier  this  misfortune  tlu-y  sold  Iheii'  steaihboat 
property  to  Cornelius  Vandinbilt  and  the  Connecticut  Steain- 
boat  Company,  the  latter  being  the  New  York  &  Hartford 
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line  that  had  owned  the  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  "New  England," 
■'McDonough,"'  and  "Globe,"  and  the  "Bunker  Hill"  and  the 
•'Charter  Oak."  The  old  company  then  retired  from  active- 
business  until  a  later  period.  The  business  of  the  route  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  Yanderbilt  and  Sanford,  and  it  was  frora 
this  that  the  opposition  developed  later. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  now  put  the  "New  Haven"  in  com 
mission  again,  and  to  run  with  her  while  the  "New  York"  was 
rebuilding,  placed  on  the  route  an  old  boat  that  had  seen  much 
service  on  the  Staten  Island  &  New  York  ferrv,  named  tht- 
•'Bolivar,"  that  was  about  120  feet  long,  and  with  a  speed 
that  it  is  not  known  how  she  ever  got  tlirougii  Hell  Gate  on 
an  adverse  tide.  To  judge  how  fast  she  was  when  under  way. 
and  it  was  a  fact  generally  known  in  steamboat  circles  at  that 
time,  that  a  resident  of  New  Haven  made  a  bet  that  he  could 
drive  to  New  York  quicker  than  the  "Bolivar"  could  make 
the  trip  between  New  Haven  and  New  York.  The  matter 
was  agreed  upon,  and  one  day  he  started  at  the  same  time 
the  "Bolivar"  left  the  dock  at  New  Haven,  and  he  was  on  the 
pier  in  New  York  just  before  her  arrival. 

In  June,  1841,  the  Citizens'  line  was  started  as  an  opposi 
lion,  they  putting  on  the  "Telegraph"  that  had  been  running 
on  the  lower  Hudson  River,  and  in  the  next  month  the  "Belle," 
owned  by  Capt.  (Jurtis  Beck,  and  that  had  lieeu  on  the  Hudson, 
also  was  added  to  the  opposition  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  who  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodations 
offered  them  by  Vanderbilt's  boats  then  on  the  route.  Yander- 
bilt now  withdrew  the  "Bolivar"  and  kept  on  the  "New 
Haven"  t<^  run  -nith  ilie  ''New  York"  that  now  beh.mged  to  the 
Connecticut  Steamboat  (Jompany.  There  Avas  considerable  life 
to  be  found,  at  times,  on  the  route  between  the  two  lines  until 
November,  1S42,  when  the  owners  of  the  "Belle"  consolidated 
with  the  Connecticut  Steamboat  Company,  having  the  "New 
York"  and  the  "Glol)e."  This  was  the  dissolution  of  the  inter- 
est between  Yanderlnlt  and  Sanford.  During  this  competition 
the  passenger  fares  of  the  old  line  were  as  changeable  as  the 
weather,  varying  from  ISVo  cents  to  fA)  cents,  or  as  the  silver 
currency  of  the  country  was  at  that  date,  one  shilling  to  four 
shillings  on  different  days,  according'  to  circumstances.  The 
''Belle"  was  the  popular  boat,  taking  most  of  tlie  freight,  and 
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the  largoi'  pai-l  of  1iu>  |)ass"ii.i;cis  willi  a  miiloriii  fai-c  of  fl.OO. 
The  fare  on  tlio  "TclciiTapli"  was  r>U  i-ciits.  Short  ly  aflcr  she 
went  on  the  I'rovichaice  route  as  an  oiii)osi(ion  hoal. 

The  "Travek'i"  was  liuiU  I'oi'  0.  Vanderbill,  in  1X45,  and 
i-un  to  New  ]Ia\en  toi-  many  years.  At  this  tune  she 
was  nuieh  altove  the  average  s])eed  of  Sound  boats,  and 
was  very  poiaihir  with  Tlie  traveling  public.  She  run  as  a  day 
boat,  carrying  tlie  mail  until  The  line  was  withdrawn  in  fall  of 
1S4!».  by  agreement  with  the  Xew  York  &  New  Haven  K.  li.  Co., 
who  paid  120,000  p<'r  annum  for  five  years  for  closing  np 
the  day  line.  Occasionally,  a  tine  boat  would  be  put  on  the 
day  line  during  this  period,  but  she  never  remained  more  than 
a  few  months. 

In  the  spring  of  ISIS,  the  "Commodore,"  which  was  then 
a  new  boat,  Avas  enteriMl  on  the  day  route  b.y  C.  ^'an(h.'r- 
bilt  for  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven  E.  Iv.  Co.,  and,  in  January, 
ISiO,  was  withdrawn  and  shortly  after  was  the  property  of  the' 
Stoniugtt)U  line,  and  in  tluMr  service. 

At  the  same  time  tln^  "Connecticut,"  which  was  then  a  new 
boat,  built  lor  Capt.  Curtis  I'eck,  was  placed  on  the  route  in 
the  interests  of  the  Connecticut  Steamboat  Company.  This 
vessel  run  but  a  few  months  to  New  Haven,  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  placed  on  the  Stonington  route  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  went  ba<-k  to  the  New  Haven  route  until  January, 
1819,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  a  night  boat.  The  vessel  was 
afterwards  sold,  which  dissolved  the  company,  and  she  was 
placed  on  the  Norwich  route  where  she  remained  many  j^^ars. 
She  was  subse(piently  in  use  towing  canal  boats  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  She  has  been  credited  with  making  the  run  from 
New  Haven  dock  to  New  York  dock  in  4  hours,  but  this  is  al- 
together unlikely.  The  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor to  the  dock  in  New  Haven  in  those  days  was  not  under 
normal  conditions,  such  as  to  pejinit  a  large  vessel  to  make 
very  fast  time.  I'robably  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  the  time 
was  made.  She  was  the  largest  of  the  four  or  five  boats  on  the 
Sound,  having  beam  engines  with  the  shaft  forward  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  "Cataline"  was  chartered  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1850,  and  was  run  as  a  night  boat,  and  continued  until  the 
fall  of  that  year,  when  she  was  withdrawn.    This  vessel  was 
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only  181  foot  long  aud  about  G  j'eai-s  old,  and  not  the  finest 
))oat  that  run  to  New  Haven. 

In  Noveiuber  of  1850,  Cliester  Chapin,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  pui'chased  the  "Traveler'  aud  the  ''Champion"'  from  0. 
Vanderbilt  (or  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford  K.  R.  Co.),  who  was 
now  busily  engaged  with  his  coastwise  line,  and  ran  the  for- 
mer as  a  night  boat  between  New  York  and  Ncav  Haven,  and 
the  latter  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford  for  a  few  years.  At 
this  time  the  "Traveler"  was  the  only  night  boat,  and  a  day 
boat  could  not  be  run  by  the  interests  on  account  of  the  agree- 
ment with  tlie  New  York  &  New  Haven  R.  R.  Co.  The  old 
company  had  now  begun  operations  again  on  the  route. 

In  1856,  the  "Elm  City"  was  built  for  the  New  Haven 
Steamboat  Company,  and  was  put  in  commission  as  a  night 
boat  with  the  "Traveler,"  and,  in  1861,  the  "Continental"  was 
constructed  for  the  line,  and  at  that  time  was  the  largest  boat 
the  company  had  ever  had,  and  it  is  generally  considered  the 
fastest  of  the  side-wheel  boats  of  the  line  at  any  peitiod. 
The  "Tra'^'cler"  was  now  used  as  a  spare  boat,  and  the  line 
was  run  by  the  "Continental"  as  the  day  boat  from  New  York, 
and  the  "Elm  City"  as  the  night  boat.  In  1873,  the  "C.  H. 
Northam"  was  built  for  the  company,  and  in  June  of  that 
year  was  placed  in  service  as  the  day  boat,  with  the  "Conti- 
nental," which  service  they  continued  until  November  4th, 
1877,  when  the  "Northam"  was  laid  up  for  repairs,  and  on  the 
27th  of  November  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  while  lying 
at  her  dock  for  repairs  to  her  machinery.  She  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  many  improvements  added  over  her  origi- 
nal construction,  with  increased  passenger  accommodations. 
She  appears  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  vessel  to  an  extent, 
for  on  December  27th,  1881,  she  run  on  the  rocks  oflf  Blackwells 
Island  during  a  dense  fog,  and  on  August  5th,  1898,  when  the 
crank-pin  of  her  engine  "let  go,"  and  the  whole  main  part  of 
her  engine  was  a  wreck.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  she  has  done  ser- 
vice mainly  since  then  as  a  spare  boat. 

The  first  departure  from  their  wooden  hull  side-wheel 
boats  was  nrade  by  the  company  in  1893,  when  the'  steel  hull 
twin-screw  propeller  "Richard  Peck"  was  built  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  vessel  has  proved  herself  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
route,  is  well  patronized  by  the  traveling  public,  and  has  de- 
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voloped  high  s]icc(l  luuh'r  la\iirahlc  eoiidilums,  lh(Mij;h  not  :is 
"Flyer  ol'  the  Hound." 

In  -lune,  is;>'j,  jhc  r(iin[ian\  e^lablishetl  a  new  line  ealled 
(he  "^'ariayantrett  I'ay  Line,"  by  extending;-  the  route  of  their 
XeAV  Haven  boats  from  tl\a(  city  to  I'rovidenee,  11.  I.  This  line 
was  ojierated  at  first  by  I  he  "Kiehard  Peek"  and  "Shinnecoek," 
and  later  the  "Liueoln."  'the  two  latter  chartered  vessels,  as  the 
"C.  H.  Northani"  had  beeji  in  collision  with  the  "Richard  Peck" 
about  a  week  before  the  openinrj'  of  the  line.  Tlie  "C.  H.  Xortli- 
ani"  was  in  service  later  in  the  season  to  late  in  December, 
when  the  "Cliester  "V\'.  Chapin,"  a  duplicate  in  all  essentials  of 
the  "Richard  Peck,"  was  comiileted  and  took  the  place  of  the 
"C.  H.  Northam.'  In  May,  IIIOO,  the  New  Haven  line  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
K.  1\.  <'o.  Hince  then  they  have  not  run  a.  night  p;vssenger  boat 
from  Xew  Yoi-k  during  the  winter  season.  In  February,  1903, 
the  Xew  York  terminal  of  the  Xew  Haven  line  was  changed 
from  Peck  Slip,  on  the  East  IM\-er,  Avhere  they  had  been  so 
many  years,  to  Pier  40,  X^orth  River. 

Starin's  Xew  Haven  line  was  permanently  established  in 
1882,  although  the  "J.  H.  Starin"  had  run  for  one  season  in 
ISSi),  from  X'ew  York  to  Shelter  Island,  stopping  at  New 
Haven,  <^'onn.  This  vessel  and  the  propeller  "Erastus  Corn- 
ing" were  the  eai-ly  boats  on  the  line,  and  are  still  in  the  same 
service. 

The  Xew  Haven  Steamboat  Company  was  organized  in 
Xovember,  1821,  and  composed  of  those  who  had  been  share- 
holders in  the  packet  company,  running  between  X^ew  York 
and  Xew  Haven,  and  was  the  nucleus  of  the  above  named 
comjiany.  They  continued  to  run  their  boats  until  the  "X'ew 
York''  was  burned,  when  they  sold  out  their  line.  Between 
this  date,  and  when  they  resumed  active  operations  on  the 
I'oute  again  in  1850,  the  shareholders  held  their  annual  meet- 
ings to  preserve  their  charter,  and  i-egularly  elected  their  com- 
pany ollicers.  Since  the  latter  date,  this  company  had  been 
the  only  one  that  run  a  line  to  Xew  Haven  until  a  line  of  pro- 
pellers, in  ISOG,  began  running,  the  "Xew  Haven''  and  ''X^orth- 
anipton."'  They  run  for  some  few  years  and  were  finally  bought 
uj)  by  the  Xew  Haven  St<'amboat  Company. 
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I'rior  to  ISTO,  New  Haven  liarlidi-  docs  iiol  a]ijicar  lo  lia^c 
lad  any  ini|ii()\ciaoiil  s  made  I'oi-  its  Ha\'it;atioii  riirlJicr  than 
ill'  local  jiilcjcsts  made  h;,  occasional  di-cdj;ini;'.  The  earliest 
'(■cord  is  of  a  sur\ey  made  in  JSK.i  that  i^ave  a  depth  in  the 
■hanncl  of  7V2  fc^ct  at  mean  ]ow  A\'atei-,  and  this  was  the  con- 
lition  fonnd  at  tlie  time  of  the  cominenc(Muent  (.>f  llie  work  on 
diddle  Kock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harhor,  in  1S7U.  The  United 
elates  ( io\-ernnujnt  tried  to  remove  part  of  this  I'ock  hy  snr- 
acc  blastini^,  in  IS.ji'  and  1853,  but  found  it  did  not  pay  to 
ise  that  means  of  i-emoval.  In  1871,  the  general  government 
i(\uan  dredging  o])evatious  in  the  harbor,  from  lA)ng  Island 
Niund  to  the  head  of  tlie  harbor,  -ttith  the  result  of  a  least 
lepth  of  1-':;  feet.  iSince  then  dredging  has  been  very  freijuent 
n  the  harbor,  so  as  to  maintain  a  channel  aia'oss  the  Fort  Hale 
)ar  having  a  dejith  of  10  feet.  In  188i',  a  dike  was  commenced 
it  Sandy  I'oint,  opposite  Fort  Hale  bar,  M'ith  the  purpose  to 
•ontract  the  channel  at  this  point  so  as  to  produce  a  greater 
icoui-  o\er  the  bar.  Tlie  breakwaters  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
)or  were  the  first  large  permanent  improvements  made,  two  of 
liem  having  for  their  bases  rocks  that  had  been  at  one  time  a 
lerions  ruenace  to  the  Acssels  entering;  the  harbor.  It  was  at 
ine  time  the  intention  to  remove  sufficient  of  these  rocks  to 
i,ive  about  18  feet  clear  at  low  water.  The  Southwest  ledge 
)reak^'\'ater  was  completed  abtiut  1888,  the  Luddington  Rock 
)reakwater  about  1801,  and  the  "\\'est  breakwater  is  now  nearly 
inished.  (Operations  liave  been  in  ])rogress  during  the  last 
hree  years  to  maintain  a  channel  about  80  feet  in  width,  and 
10  feet  deep  across  Fort  Hale  bar-,  and  from  this  bar  to  the 
Janal  dock,  a  channel  18  to  20  feet  dee]i  and  400  feet  «ide, 
lut  it  is  not  safe  at  low  water  foi-  a  \(-ssel  drawing  over  15  feet, 
"'he  increased  size  of  pass(niger  steanna-s  jainning  here  in  the 
ast  eight  years  lurs  made  a  di^iiiand  for  greater  depth  of  wafer 
n  the  channel  of  the  harbfu-. 

The  light  in  tlie  lighthouse  on  Fi\'e.'\lile  I'oint,  east  side 
if  entrance  to  New  Haven  harljia-,  was  discontinued  on  Jan- 
lary  1st,  1877,  and  on  the  same  daU-  the  light  located  on  Sonth- 
\'est  ledge  entrance  to  the  liarlior  was  lighted  for  the  first 
iuie.  '\\'as  about  four  years  Iniilding  the  latter  lighthouse  on 
iccount  of  its  exposed  situation. 
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"Ilndsoii,"  ISi'ii.— IIuU,  liy  J'.i-owii  &  r.cll,  JOS'xiilJ'xC.T); 
square  engine.  24"x(/  stroke. 

"Superior;"  1S30.— Hull,  by  Sniitli,  Diiiion  &  Oonistock, 
loO'x21'xT'G;  square  engine,  ;')(l"xS'  stroke. 

''Splendid,"  1S;!2.  Hull,  by  Smith,  Dinion  &  C'unistock, 
i?>(l'x21'(;xS';  square  engine,  ;!T"x7'  siroke. 

"New  Haven,"  is:',.",. —  Hull,  by  Lawrence  &  Sneeden,  178'x 
2l!'sxi»';  beam  engine,  by  the  Allaire  W(U'ks,  47"x10'. 

"Xew  York,"  1S:;(;. — Hull,  by  Lawrence  &  Sneeden,  212'x 
22'10xlO'x5'  draft  loaded;  siiuare  engine,  r,0"xl(/  stroke; 
water  wheels,  24'xll'  taec 

"Traveler,"  b><t.3. — Hull,  by  liishop  &  Simonson,  22r/x2!t'x 
'j'();,beam  engini\  by  Allaire  A\'orks,  r)2"xll'  stroke;  v^'ater 
wheels,  2!)':lx8';  two  iron  tioilei-s;  a\'orage  pn-ssuri'  of  steam, 
30  lbs. 

"Connecticut,"  ls4s.— Midi,  ilOd'xilT'xlO'UxT'  draft;  beam 
engine,  T2"xl2'  stri>ki'. 

"Elm  City."  IS.Ki.  Hull,  by  Samuel  Sncedon,  2S0'x;!.''/xl  1/; 
beam  engine,  by  Xeptune  Iron  A\"or]cs,  (i.j"xl2'  stroke,  and 
water  A\heels,  :!4'(;x0'  feet  face. 

"Continental,"  ISdl. —  Hull,  by  Samuel  Sneeden,  2S2'(;x 
Sn'Sxlf'.j;  beam  engine,  by ^lorganlron Works,  70"xll'  stroke; 
water  wheels,  34'  diametei'. 

"C.  H.  Xurtham."  187:'..— Hull,  by  John  Englis  &  Son,  312' 
x44'xl4';  lieam  engine,  from  Lake  Erie  Steamlxiat,  rebuilt 
and  erected  on  board  by  Quintard  fron  AVorks,  with  cylinder 
80"  diameter  by  12'  stroke. 

"Richai-d  I'(-ck,"  18!)2. — Hull  and  machinery  by  ILirlan  & 
Hollingsworth  Company.  :'.(l3'x4s'xl7'S;  two  tri]ile-exi)ansion 
engines,  each  with  cylinders  24"  and  38"  and  (id"  by  30" 
stroke;  twin  scre-^As, 

"Chester  W.  Cliapin,"  IS'.tl). — Hull  anl  machinery  by 
Maryland  Steel  Works,  at  Sparrows  I'oint,  .M.ai'.yland;  hull, 
312'x48'xf;4'  over  all  x  Ki'il;  two  lri]ile-exiiansion  engines, 
with  cylinders,  each  24"  aiid  3s"  .-iiid  (iO"  by  :'.(•"  sli'oke. 

"Xew  HaveJi"  and  "Xoilham]ilon,"  ISCt;. —  I'l'opellers;  hull, 
I(';0'x30'xl0'  by  8'  draft;  one  condensing  engine,  34"x3S". 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Just  after  the  onibargo  on  steam  iiavij;ati(in,  in  llie  State 
of  New  Yoi-k,  had  been  raised  by  the  decision  of  llie  r.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  1824,  the    Connecticut    River    Sleamlxiat 
Company  liad  built  for  them  by  Webb  &  Allrn,  of  Xc\\-  Yoi-lv, 
the  "Oliver  Ellsworth,"  a  boat  of  22"  tons  tlu^t  was  1lie  tirst 
to  run  between  Hartford  and  New  York.     '\\'lieu  aboul  tlnei- 
years  old  and  on  a  trip  from  Hartford  to  New  York  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  her  boiler  exploded,  by  which  occur- 
rence three  lives  were   lost  l)y  scaldinp:.     In   182G,   the  "^Mc- 
Donough,"  of  31. T  tons,  was  built  for  the  line,  and  a  short  time 
after  the  "(ilobe"  Avas  added.     In  1833,  the  old  boats  proA'ing 
too  small  for  the  business,  the  "New  England"  was  built  at 
New  York.     On   October  Oth,   of   same  year,   when   opposite' 
Essex  landing,  lioth  of  her  boilers  exploded  at  about  the  same 
time,  causing  the  death  of  fifteen  j)ersons  and  badly  scalding 
about  ten  more.    This  explosion  was  the  subject  of  an  investi- 
gation by  a  board  of  experts  and  engineers  for  the  Steamboat 
company,  composed  of  I'rofessoi's  Silliman  and  Olmstead,  of 
Yale  College;  W.  C.  Redfield,  superintending  engineer  of  the 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  New  York;  Daniel  Copeland, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  engineer  and   builder   of  steam  engines, 
father  of  the  late  Charles  AV.  Copeland,  engineer,  of  New  York 
City;   and  John  W.  Lawson,  engineer  of  the  steamboat  "Chief 
Justice  Marshall."     They  <;ave  the  subject  a  very  exhaustive 
examination,  and  made  a  report  which  was  published  at  the 
time  that  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  those  inter- 
ested in  steam  navigation.    The  ''New  England,"  shortly  after 
this  explosion  of  her  boilers  was  repaired,  and  run  during  1834 
under  Capt.  Memenon  Sanford,  and  was  then  sold  to  ])arties 
who  put  hei'  on  the  coast  of  Maine  route. 

In  1835,  the  same  company  had  buil1.  at  New  Haven,  (I'onn., 
the  "Bunker  Hill,"  of  356  tons,  and,  in  1838,  the  "Cliarter  Oak," 
of  440  tons,  for  the  Hartford  route.  In  183(i,  the  "(Cleopatra" 
was  built  for  Cornelius  A^anderl)ilt  for  Ihe  saun'  route.  The 
engine  of  this  vessel  was  set  in  the  hull  similar  lo  many  of 
those  on  1lie  Hudson  Ri\'<'r,  witli  llie  shafi  foi-\\ar(l  of  jhi' 
cylinder.  The  "Charier  Oak"  was  a  very  alile  boat  foi-  hei-  day, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  competition  between  Vauderbilt 
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aud  ^aufoi-d  on  the  roulc,  which  ^^'us  al  liiat'S  prctly  sharji, 
was  able  to  hold  her  own.  With  Capt.  Jacob  Vauderbilt  on 
one  side,  and  Capt.  Mem.  .Sanford  on  the  otlier  side,  wliat 
could  be  expected  but  lively  times  under  such  conditions?  It 
is  helieved  that  Captain  Sanford  was  about  the  best  umtch  that 
Commodore  Vauderbilt  found  in  his  exiierience  of  comjietition 
with  steam  A-essels.  It  was  about  as  lively  on  this  route,  at 
times,  as  it  was  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  putting-  their  rival  asliore 
in  the  river,  or  cutting  him  otT  from  a  landing,  when  possible, 
being  a  part  of  their  amusement.  In  1835,  the  ''Lexington" 
was  on  this  route  for  a  short  time,  being  then  a  new  vessel. 
After  the  ''Charter  Oak"  and  the  "Bunker  Hill"  were  taken  to 
the  coast  of  Jlaine,  the  old  company  put  in  service  the  "Globe" 
and  the  "Kosciusko,"  two  old  timers,  that  run  during  the  busy 
portions  of  a  few  years.  Subsequently,  the  "Champion,''  aud 
the  "Hero,"  owned  by  Captain  Peck,  were  on  this  route,  where 
they  formed  a  daily  line  until  the  New  York  &  Haitford  Steam- 
boat Company  was  organized  in  1853,  when  the  "City  of  Hart- 
ford," built  in  the  same  year,  was  put  in  service,  and  the 
"Granite  State,"  the  following  year,  was  added  to  the  line. 
In  18Gfi,  another  new  boat  was  built,  the  "State  of  New  York," 
afterwards  known  as  the  "City  of  Springfield." 

For  a  few  years,  prior  to  1882,  the  company  had  been  sub- 
jected to  very  heavy  losses  on  account  of  accidents  which  had 
happened  to  their  vessels,  and,  in  January  of  that  year,  with- 
drew their  vessels  from  the  route.  In  the  next  month  the 
"Columbia,"  that  had  been  in  the  summer  season  on  the  New 
York  and  Rockaway  route,  was  run  to  Hartford  three  days  in 
the  week,  which  she  continued  until  1883,  when  the  old  com- 
pany, having  been  reorganized  once  more,  placed  their  old 
boats  on  the  route.  The  "City  of  Springfield"  continued  in  ser- 
vice until  about  180.5,  and  the  "Capital  City"  x  "Granite 
State"  went  ashore  in  a  fog  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  became 
a  total  loss  in  1889.  The  "City  of  Kichmond,"  that  had  been 
running  on  the  New  York  &  Sandy  Hook  route,  was  purchased 
and  her  hidl  strengthened  before  being  jilared  on  the  line,  but 
was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  on  Ihe  afternoon  of  ^farch  .^ih, 
1891,  while  lying  at  her  wharf  at  New  York.  The  remains  of 
the  burned  hull  were  subsequently  rebuilt  upon  and  named  the 
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"■\A'm.  C.  Egerton,"  since  leuaiued  "Gleu  Island,''  by  John  H. 
Starin,  in  the  excursion  business. 

The  company,  in  1892,  had  built  by  Neafie  &  Levy  Co.,  the 
propeller  "Hartford,"  and,  in  18!)6,  the  same  builders  con- 
structed the  "Middletown,"  the  latter  being  in  service  at  this 
date.  The  "Hartford"  was  sold  in  1898  to  the  U.  S.  Quarter- 
masters" Department  for  Cuban  service  and  named  "Terry," 
and  another  vessel  built  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1899,  slightly 
larger  and  given  the  same  name.  The  "Terry"  was  sold  in  1901 
and  sent  to  Lake  Erie  for  foreign  account. 

From  1847  to  1852,  there  run  from  New  York  to  Hartford 
a  line  of  small  propellers,  composed  of  the  "Sachem,"  the  "Sen- 
eca," aud  the  "Uncas,"  for  freight  only. 

There  were  some  light-draft  boats  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  plying  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  railroad.  The  "William  Hall,"  built  at  Hart- 
ford in  1831,  with  a  high-pressure  engine.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  the  "John  Cooley,"  built  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
a  high-pressure  engine.  In  1833,  the  "Massachusetts,"  built 
at  Springfield,  for  Chapin  &  Deming,  and  in  1837  the  owners 
of  the  "Massachusetts"  had  constructed  the  "Agawam,"  the 
engine  being  built  by  Daniel  Copeland,  of  Hartford.  All  these 
vessels  had  high-pressure  engines — non-condensing — and  were 
propelled  by  stern  wheels,  and  with  a  depth  of  hold  of  about 
4  feet.  They  were  not  over  about  90  feet  in  length.  There 
was  also  a  high-pressure  boat  named  the  "Middletown,"  built 
in  1837,  running  between  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  "Kingston,"  of  213  tons,  was  running  on  the 
same  route. 

The  "Chamj)iou,"  which  was  the  property  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  and  at  one  time  run  between  Xew  York  and  Hart- 
ford, started  on  a  trip  down  the  coast  in  1838,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  her  speed  with  the  fast  boats,  so-called,  that  were 
then  on  the  rivers.  There  was  at  the  time  on  the  Potomac  River 
the  "Sidney,"  which  was  estimated  to  be  of  high  speed  for  those 
days,  but  the  "Champion"  found  it  no  trouble  to  pass  her,  do- 
ing it  without  being  pressed  very  hard.  In  some  of  the  trials 
she  had  there  was  a  consideration  pending  on  the  result,  in 
all  of  which  the  "Champion"  came  off  victor.  She  at  last  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  a  match  was  made  with  one 
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of  the  best,  at  that  time,  of  the  Mississippi  River  steamboats 
(high  pressure)  for  a  trial,  or  race  it  might  be  more  properly 
called,  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  Ky.  The  day  was 
fixed,  and  all  was  in  readiness  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  they 
started  on  the  race.  But  previous  to  this  the  engineer,  who 
had  brought  the  "Champion"  down  the  coast  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  was  superseded  by  one  of  the  Mississippi  River  en- 
gineers (high  pressure),  and  he,  before  starting,  had  altered 
the  set  of  the  valves,  and  after  she  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  sprung  one  of  the  lifting  rods  of  her  engine,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  New  Orleans  for  repairs. 
The  injured  rod  was  repaired,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  way 
again,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  lost  so  much  time  in 
returning  to  New  Orleans  and  in  making  the  repairs  that  she 
lost  the  race  and  the  investment  on  the  result.  Her  running 
time  between  the  two  cities  was  such  that,  in  all  probability, 
had  her  engine  not  broken  down,  she  would  have  given  a  good 
account  of  herself  at  the  finish.  She  was  sold  in  the  fall  of 
1838  to  parties  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  boat  was  but  about  160 
feet  long,  and  had  a  beam  engine  built  by  the  West  Point 
Foundry,  at  New  York  City. 
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In  1838,  the  "Fairfield,"  one  of  Captain  Peck's  small  boats, 
was  running  from  New  York  to  Bridgeport  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  but  discontinued  the  service  during  the  winter 
months.    The  "Nimrod"  was  running  here  from  about  1833. 

The  Housatonic  R.  R.  was  opened  for  business  in  1838, 
but  not  completed  until  1842,  and  the  "Nimrod"  was  run  in 
connection  with  the  railroad  from  the  earlier  date.  She  was 
then  owned  and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Brooks,  and  run  to 
Bridgeport  as  late  as  1850.  In  1848,  the  railroad  company  pur- 
chased from  the  People's  line  the  "Niagara,"  and  continued  her 
in  service  until  about  1853.  This  boat  was  too  large,  and  of 
too  great  draft  of  water  for  the  route  at  that  time.  There  were 
other  boats  that  run  here  the  next  few  years,  the  most  promi- 
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neut  of  them  being  the  "Moimtaiueer  that  luul  been  on  tiie 
low  er  Hudson  Kiver,  and  \\  as  a  boat  of  some  size  and  speed. 

The  "Bridgeport"  was  the  lirst  boat  of  any  size  that  run 
regularly  on  tlie  route  for  a  period  of  time,  being  placed  in 
commission  in  1S5T  and  run  until  broken  up  in  18S9. 

For  about  live  years  from  18i3,  the  Housatonic  K.  1\. 
was  the  best  means  of  communication  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  Hudson  Eiver  was  closed  by  ice,  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  being  all  rail  by  the  way  of  Bridgeport  to 
West  Stockbridge,  and  thence  to  Albany. 

In  1857,  an  opposition  line  ^^■as  started  ^\■ith  the  "Cataline," 
liuilt  in  18t4,  and  having  a  "square"  engine  of  -10"  by  10'  stroke. 
TL'is  vessel  had  seen  much  service  on  the  Hudson  River,  prior 
to  her  employment  on  the  Sound.  Shortly  after,  the  Nauga- 
tuck  Transportation  Company,  Ihat  run  the  "Ansonia"  to 
Derby,  Conn.,  placed  tliat  vesscd  on  the  Bridgeport  route. 

In  1859,  the  "John  Brooks"  was  built  at  New  York  for  the 
same  interests  as  run  the  "Ansonia,''  and  with  the  purpose  to 
make  better  time  than  any  boat  running  west  of  New  Haven, 
and  to  cut  into  the  New  Ha^eu  railroad  passenger  business. 
Her  best  record  is  given  as  3  hours  and  1  minute.  During  her 
first  year  in  80  consecutive  trips  between  New  York  and  Bridge- 
port, the  average  time  was  3  hours  and  22  minutes  to  a  trip, 
but  between  what  points  there  is  no  record.  The  hull  of  this 
vessel  was  250'x31:'xll',  and  fitted  with  a  beam  engine  5G"xl2', 
built  by  Morgan  Iron  AA'orks.  In  March,  1862,  the  Quarter- 
masters' bureau  chartered  the  vessel,  and  it  was  in  almost  con- 
tinuous service  for  the  government  until  August,  1865,  part 
of  the  time  at  .f800  per  day,  then  |700  per  day,  and  the  last 
charter  was  at  |351  per  day,  the  owners  furnishing  everything 
except  coal.  In  1867,  the  vessel  was  sold  to  parties  for  use  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  where  she  was  worn  out. 

After  the  "John  Brooks,"  the  old  company  run  the  "Bridge- 
port" and  "J.  B.  Schuyler, "and  subsequently  added  the  "Water- 
bury"  X  "Laura,"  an  iron  hull  and  beam-engine  boat  built  in 
1807. 

In  1879,  the  "Rosedale,"  a  fine  side-wheel  boat  that  was 
constructed  in  1877,  and  whose  dimensions  of  hull  were  216'x 
34'xlO',  with  an  engine  of  50"  cylinder  and  12'  stroke,  was 
started  as  an  opposition  line  and  run  as  such  for  a  few  years, 
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but  was  subs('(juentl>'  taken  iuto  the  regular  line.  In  l(Sf)2,  a 
])i-epellei-  was  built  at  Xoajik,  Conn.,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
"^\'atei-bui-y,"  and  run  in  ronuection  with  the  ''Rosedale," 
named  the  "Nutmeg  Htate."  This  vessel  was  lost  bj'  lire  while 
on  a  trip  from  Bridgeport  to  New  York,  on  the  morning  of 
October  llth,  189!),  when  about  two  miles  east  of  Execution 
light,  and  was  totally  consumed  with  the  loss  of  seven  lives, 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  vessel.  The  company  subsequently 
purchased  the  iron-hull  propeller  "Allan  Joy,"  larger  tliiin  the 
"Nutmeg  Stale,"  that  has  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  line. 

In  19(12,  the  Harlan  &  Hollingswoi-th  Company  completed 
f(a-  the  company  a  steel  hull  side-wheel  lioat,  larger  than  the 
"Kosedale,"  that  had  now  seen  her  best  days,  naiued  "AYilliam 
<i.  ^ayn(^"  having  an  engim-  of  the  inclined-cylinders  com- 
pound type.  There  was  considerable  stir  along  the  Sound  in 
the  early  summer,  by  the  claim  of  fast  time  made  bj'  the  new 
boat.  On  June  27th,  when  about  one  month  in  commission,  a 
trip  was  made  from  New  York  to  Bridgeport  with  an  adverse 
tide,  from  New  York  dock  to  Gi'cat  Captains  Island,  and  from 
the  latter  point  to  Bridgeport,  having  a  favorable  tide  with  the 
boat.  The  elapsed  time  between  the  several  points  is  stated  on 
another  page.  This  was  one  of  the  best  trips  made  during  the 
first  season,  and  at  the  time  was  within  hail  of  the  "Richard 
Peck."  While  thus  far  she  has  shown  herself,  at  times,  to  be, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  very  fast  steamboat,  still,  she 
appears  to  be  erratic  in  her  speed.  Poor  coal  may  be  one  rea- 
son, but  probably  some  changes  in  the  vessel  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage. If  the  vessel  had  been  given  a  little  more  head  room 
on  both  the  main  and  the  upper  deck,  she  would  have  appeared 
in  better  proportion  of  her  height  to  her  length.  The  Bridge- 
,port  line  was  absorbed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  Co.,  in  February,  190:J. 

There  was  an  iron-hull  propeller  named  "Naugatuck,"  built 
in  ISII,  at  New  York,  for  the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Com- 
pany that  run  to  Derby,  Conn.,  for  a  few  years.  This  vessel 
was  105  feet  length  on  deck  and  C  feet  8  inches  depth  of  hold. 
The  vessel  was  the  subject  of  several  experiments  with  her 
nrotive  power  by  her  subsequent  owner,  E.  A.  Stevens,  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  service  on  the 
Janves  River,  and  Sounds  of  North  Carolina.     In  later  years, 
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the  vessel  was  in  the  Eeveuue  Marine  service  in  the  shoal 
waters  about  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of  "E.  A.  Ste- 
vens,'' and  later  was  sold  to  Baltimore  parties. 

Bridgeport  harbor,  luior  to  183ti,  would  not  admit  vessels 
drawing  over  5  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  as  that  was  the 
depth  on  the  inner  and  llie  outer  bars.  Congress  made  an  ap- 
propriation in  18?.(1,  of  110,000  for  dredging  the  outer  bar,  and, 
in  1838,  a  depth  of  eight  feet  was  obtained.  Nothing  further 
was  done  until  1852,  when  .|10.000  was  again  ajipropriated  for 
dredging,  and  in  1853  and  1854  Avork  was  done  on  the  inner 
and  the  outer  bars,  the  latter  having  filled  up  some  since  1838. 
resulting  in  an  average  depth  of  8  feet  at  low  water.  But  xevy 
little  was  done  to  further  improve  the  harbor  by  the  govern- 
ment, until  1871,  when  the  stone  breakwaters  were  commenced 
and  dredging  again  resorted  to,  since  which  time  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  marine  interests  of  the  city. 
"\A'ork  has  been  in  jirogress  for  a  few  years  to  increase  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  main  channel  to  IS  feet,  with  two  anchorage 
basins  of  12  feet  deep. 

The  formation  of  these  bars  at  the  entrance  of  many  of 
the  harbors  on  the  Connecticut  shore  is  thus  referred  to  by  an 
eminent  engineer  officer  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
jetties.  "On  the  north  shores  of  the  Sound  the  headlands  are 
composed  frequ(uitly,  and  on  the  south  side  always,  of  accumu- 
lations of  the  glacial  jieriod,  consisting  of  large  and  small 
boulders  and  diminisliing  in  size  down  to  jicbblcs,  sand  and 
clay." 

"These  headlands  are  lieiug  c(nitiuiially  abraded  (as  tliere 
is  evidence  that  tlie  shores  are  gradually  sinking)  by  the  waves. 
The  clay  mingles  with  the  water  and  is  borne  away  t(j  great 
distances,  and  deixtsited  often  at  the  greatest  depths. 

"The  sand  at  oi'dinary  times  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waves,  and  their  general  motion  being  westward 
in  Long  Island  Hound,  the  resultant  is,  with  occasional  inter- 
missions, a  progress  of  the  sand  westward.  This  action  takes 
place  between  the  high-water  line  and  the  line  of  depth,  whicli 
limits  the  action  of  the  wave.  Tn  heavy  storms,  stones  of  a 
foot  in  diameter  are  also  thus  moved  along  the  shore.  The 
large  boulders,  in  all  cases,  i-emain  at  the  foot  of  the  abraded 
hill  from  which  they  fell,  but  have  in  few  cases,  if  any,  accu- 
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niulated  in  suttieit'iit  quantity  to  stop  the  further  abrasion  of 
the  headlands  by  the  waves.  Tlie  suiiply  is  thus  kept  up,  and 
the  drifting  is  eonstantly  going  on.  Examinations  at  all  the 
poi)its  on  the  Long  Island  shore  show  this  movement  to  be  to 
the  westward,  and  it  must  be  everywhere,  even  if  there  seems 
to  tie  no  perceptible  change  in  the  entrance  to  any  particular 
harbor,  and  it  naist,  therefore,  be  going  on  across  the  harbor 
of  Bridgepoi't." 

Then  anotlier  theory  held  regarding  the  formation  of  bars 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers  was,  that  the  sand  and  mud,  which  is 
drifted  along  the  bottom  by  the  river  current,  passes  into  the 
sea  until  it  meets  the  dead  angle  formed  by  the  rising  of  the 
fresh  river  water  over  the  salt  water,  when  it  is  deposited  and 
forms  the  bar. 

"Nimrod,"  built  ]sa;'>;  hull,  17.5'x20'8x8';  with  beam  en- 
gine, 40"x9'. 

"Bridgeport,"  Iniilt  1857,  by  Samuel  Sneeden,  at  Brook- 
Ivn,  N.  Y.;   hull,  ■2Wx?,VxHY;   with  a  beam  engine,  .56"xl2'. 
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In  the  eai-ly  days  of  steam  navigation,  there  was  no  inter- 
course from  this  locality  ^ith  New  York,  by  water,  other  than 
by  sailing  vessels,  and  it  'nas  not  until  after  1830  that  the 
steamboats  began  to  run  to  the  nearby  Long  Island  villages  on 
the  North  Shore. 

Capt.  Elijah  I'eck,  of  Flusliing,  had,  as  early  as  1831,  the 
"Linneaus"  in  ser\ice  to  Flushing,  and  this  vessel  liaving  be(:'n 
sold  a  few  years  later  to  parties  at  Philadelphia,  the  "Star" 
and  the  "Fox,"'  and  in  1838,  the  "Statesman"  were  put  on  the 
route,  and,  at  times,  these  vessels  ran  as  far  east  as  Glen  Cove, 
stopping  at  all  the  landings  on  the  way.  They  were  small  ves- 
sels, not  more  than  110  feet  long,  with  a  "square"  engine,  some 
times  called  the  "saw-mill"  engine,  a  type  that  has  passed  out  of 
use  for  marine  purposes  many  years  ago.  In  1850,  the  "Island 
<l'ity,"  a  much  larger  and  more  modern  vessel,  built  liy  Thomas 
Collyer,  was  jiut  on  as  an  opposition  line,  and  in  1852,  Captain 
Peck  withdrew  his  vessels  from  the  route,  and  the  "Island  City'" 
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was  the  ouly  boat  running  to  Flushing  until  about  ISCiO.  She 
was  purchased  for  the  transport  fleet  and  subsequeutly  sold  to 
Philadelphia  parties.  There  was  afterwards  the  "Osseo,"  ma- 
king Flushing  one  of  her  landings,  and  later  still  the  "Harry 
Hill."  There  was  also  a  small  propeller  named  "Flushing." 
The  Boyer  line  of  propellers  for  freight  service  have,  of  late 
years,  served  the  landing.  The  opening  of  the  railroad  was 
the  ending  of  the  passenger  service  by  water. 

In  184.5,  and  for  a  few  seasons  after,  the  "American  Eagle," 
a  larger  and  much  better  vessel  than  her  predecessors,  was  run- 
ning to  New  Eochelle,  Glen  Cove  and  Cold  Spring.  About  1848, 
the  "Croton"  was  on  the  Glen  Cove  route,  and  was  the  largest 
steamboat  to  Hempstead  Bay  to  that  date,  being  180'x25'x9', 
with  a  "square"  engine.  This  vessel  found  it  more  profitable  on 
the  route  than  those  before  mentioned,  for  she  continued  the 
service  until  18.51,  when  a  new  boat  having  been  constructed 
for  the  route,  the  "Croton"  was  put  in  the  excursion  business, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  was  purchased  by 
the  War  Department,  and  sold  when  the  strife  was  over  for 
service  in  South  Carolina  waters.  She  would  be  thought  an 
odd  looking  boat  in  these  days.  In  1852,  she  run  to  Whitestoue, 
Glen  Cove,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Cold  Spring,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1853  made  two  round  trips  daily  to  Glen  Cove,  leaving 
New  York  at  9.30  A.  M.,  to  Whitestone  and  Glen  Cove,  and  at 
4.15  P.  SI.,  to  Whitestone,  Glen  Cove,  Glenwood,  and  Roslyu. 

The  "Glen  Cove"  was  built  in  1854,  to  run  on  this  route 
by  her  builder,  Thomas  Collyer,  one  of  the  noted  shipbuilders 
at  that  time  for  fast  river  boats.  This  vessel  was  195'x32'x8'(J, 
and  fitted  with  a  vertical  beam  engine  that  was  formerly  in 
the  ill-fated  "Henry  Clay,"  that  was  burned  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  1852.  This  vessel  was  a  fine  looking  boat,  as  well  as 
a  fast  one.  The  "Reindeer"  and  the  "Armenia,"  of  the  Hudson 
River  day  lines,  were  constructed  by  the  same  builder.  The 
"Glen  Cove"  was  run  by  the  New  York  and  Glen  Cove  Steam- 
boat Company  until  -Tune,  185(1,  when  sold  to  S.  H.  Townseud, 
of  Oyster  Bay,  as  differences  in  the  company  had  arisen.  Her 
new  owner  placed  her  on  the  Hudson  River  day  line  during 
the  next  month,  where  she  made  some  fast  trips.  The  traveling 
])ublic  did  not  appear  to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
vessel,  probably  on  account  of  her  engine  having  been  in  the 
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"Henry  Clay."  Her  engine  was,  uo  doubt,  operated  under  com- 
paratiTely  high  steam  pressure,  but  she  never  met  with  any 
accident  from  tliat  cause  while  in  these  waters. 

The  same  company,  in  1859,  had  built  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  "Long  Island,"  with  hull  dimensions  of  191'x29'2x8'9,  and 
a  beam  engine.  This  vessel  was  intended  for  high  speed,  but 
did  not  attain  it  until  her  power  was  increased  the  second 
year  to  a  4C"xl2'  stroke  engine.  The  landings  then  included 
Great  Neck,  Sands  Point,  Glen  Gove  and  Roslyn.  In  1861, 
Thomas  Collyer  had  come  into  possession  of  this  vessel,  and 
he  run  her  and  the  "ilayflower"  to  (ilen  Cove  for  passengers  at 
20  cents  fare,  and  to  Great  IS'eck  and  Sands  Point  for  10  cents 
fare.  This  appears  to  have  had  some  connection  with  his  for- 
mer service  to  the  landings  east  of  Glen  Cove,  and  to  drive  off 
the  "T.  V.  Arrowsmith."    He  was  very  active  in  the  opposition 
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line  business  this  season,  being  hotly  engaged  most  all  the 
year  at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  where  some  of  his  former  competitors 
on  the  Hudson  Biver  were  running  a  line,  and  where  the 
"Arrowsmith"  belonged,  and  where  the  sparks  were  flying  free- 
ly. In  the  summer  of  1862,  he  chartered  the  "Long  Island"  for 
transport  duty  at  -flSO  per  day.  She  was  partially  l)urned  while 
in  the  Xeuse  Biver,  North  Carolina,  was  rebuilt,  sold  to  the 
War  Department  in  April,  1863,  for  .f.jO.OOO,  and  in  August, 
186.5,  sold  to  S.  J.  Pentz,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  .flS,000,  and 
has  been  running  in  Chesapeake  Bay  under  the  name  of  "Sam- 
uel J.  Pentz,"  and  was  still  doing  duty  there  a  few  months  ago. 
In  1862,  the  "T.  V.  Arrowsmith,"  from  the  New  York  and 
Keyport  route,  was  running  to  the  North  Shore  landings,  and 
in  1862,  1864  and  1865  tlie  "Jessie  Hoyt,"  a  new  l>oat  from  the 
Hudson  Biver,  and  one  not  to  be  ignf)red  by  any  of  her  size, 
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was  rovfriiig'  llic  vonlc.  Tlu'  ••.Vrrowsminr"  was  about  the  same 
size,  but  was  iievei'  roiuited  on  for  au.y  speed,  ^^lie  run  here 
also,  in  18(J3,  with  a  uioruing  freight  boat,  named  "Minnie"x 
"George  Law,"  one  of  TlK)mas  Collyer's  Heet  lie  liad  run  to  Oys- 
ter Bay.  Tlie  passenger  fare  at  tliis  time  was  25  eents,  and 
this  in  tlie  time  of  expanded  prices  of  all  commodities. 

There  were  no  others  until  the  "Seawaidiaka,"  built  by 
B.  0.  Terry,  <_)f  Key]Mii-t,  X,  .J,,  in  ISCii,  who  built  many  of  the 
medium-size  ri\cr  boats  id'  that  day  thai  turned  out  very  able 
steamboats.  This  vessel  was  originally  I'dO'xl'it'OxlU',  but  was 
suliseqnently  lengthened  alxiut  oO  feet,  and  lifted  Avith  a  beam 
engine  of  50"  eylinder  by  1(1'  stroke.  She  was  an  able  and 
speedy  vessel  for  her  dimensions  and  power,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  more  so  tlian  the  "(!len  (_'ove,"  or  "Long  Island,"  or  possibly 
the  "Jesse  Hoyt."  It  was  during  her  first  or  second  year  that 
a  landing  was  nmde  at  ^^ea  ("litf.  In  1871,  the  "T.  Y.  Arrow- 
smith"  Avas  a  morning  boat  from  Tsew  York,  while  the  "Seawan- 
haka"  run  the  afternoon  trip.  In  1ST3,  the  "T.  Y.  Arrcjwsmith" 
run  from  New  Y'ork  in  the  morning  again,  landing  only  at  ( Jlen 
Co\'e  and  Sea  (iift:  tlu'  laKer  landing  fiegan  now  to  assunn_' 
some  im])ortance  during  tlie  sumnni-r  season.  The  "Heawan- 
haka"  made  all  otlier  landings  in  the  afternoon.  This  vessel 
]ierf(jrmed  the  wttik  of  tin-  regular  line  very  aci;eptably  until 
June  lis,  18S0,  when,  on  the  afternoon  trip  from  Xew  Y'ork  and 
off  AA'ard's  Island  in  Hell  (ialc.  a  Hn-  was  discovered  in  th(; 
hold  of  the  vessel,  caused,  il  was  belie\cd,  after  a  thorongli  in- 
vestigation by  the  steauilioal  ins]i(-ctors,  fr(un  back  draft  in 
the  boilers  throwing  li\e  coals  fi-om  the  furnaces  and  igniting 
the  woodwork  of  the  vessel,  Ihat  -was  run  ashore,  but  not  b(d'ore 
many  persons  had  been  drowned  li\  jumping  overboard.  About 
forty  lives  were  lost  in  all.     The  \-essel  ]iroved  a  total  loss. 

The  "Idlewild,  '  built  in  IsTi;,  and  run  to  <  'oney  Island  and 
other  places  around  Xew  Y'ork,  w  as  the  successor  of  the  "Sea- 
wanlmka,"  and  was  IT'J'iJx.'i^'Ox!)'^,  witli  an  engine  of  48"xl0'. 
This  vessel  was  destr-oyed  by  fire,  while  lying  in  winter  quarters 
at  Jirooklyn,  X.  Y'.,  in  Januaiy,  1!I0L 

The  "X'antasket,'  buill  in  ls7S,  by  Learce  &  Montgomery, 
of  Chelsea,  ISfass.,  for  flie  Itoston  &  Hingham  Steam- 
boat    Company,      is      17:!'x2'.»'x!»',      wilh      a      4(;"x8'      slroke 
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tuyiiio,  run  tliei-e  in  1901  and  1902.  She  run  in  Boston 
harbor  until  the  eompany  built  three  or  four  larger  and 
uinch  higher-powered  vessels  to  perform  the  work  de- 
manded on  this  route.  There  have  been  several  more  able  and 
better  furnished  steamboats  at  different  times  on  this  route, 
when  the  population  of  the  villages  were  comparatively'  small 
to  what  they  are  to-day,  than  the  present  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  water.  In  1903,  the  "Orient"  was  running  in  plaee  of 
the  ":N'antaslvet." 

To  Oyster  Bay,  Cold  Spring  and  Northport  the  "Croton" 
run  at  periods,  and,  in  1859,  while  running  or  making  a  landing 
at  Glen  Cove,  run  to  these  landings.  The  service  here  has  never 
been  for  any  extended  period  very  regular.  Thomas  Collyer 
run  the  ''George  Law,"'  a  boat  of  151  feet  long,  and  at  times  the 
"Mayflower,"  with  a  "square"  engine  bought  from  a  Boston 
route,  a  larger  boat  than  the  former,  to  Oyster  Bay  and  North- 
port  up  to  about  1858.  After  the  "Croton"  came  the  "Long 
Island"  for  a  period  before  going  into  the  transport  service. 
The  service  was  now  very  irregular  until  after  1865,  for  the 
next  year  the  "D.  K.  Martin"  was  the  regular  boat  to  these  land- 
ings up  to  and  including  the  year  1870.  In  1867,  the  "Mattano" 
was  running  to  Willetts  Point,  and  Northport.  Since  the  "D.  R. 
Jlartin,"  the  only  boat  to  cover  this  landing  was  the  "Shady 
Side"  for  a  time.  The  extension  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
to  Oyster  Bay,  in  1889,  has  cut  olf  all  transportation  by  water. 

To  Sag  Harbor,  the  "Island  Belle,"  built  in  1852,  ran  for  a 
few  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Cataline"  that  had  been 
on  the  Bridgeport  line,  and  later  by  the  "Massachusetts."  Af- 
terwards, the  "Edward  Everett,"  the  "Stamford,"  the  "Artizan," 
and  the  "Escort"  that  i-un  from  1871  to  1876,  and  since  then 
the  "W.  W.  Coit,"  built  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  1864.  In  1886,  the 
Montauk  Steamboat  Company  that  has  since  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  had  built  the 
"Shelter  Island,"  and  in  1890  the  "Montauk,"  and  in  1896  the 
"Sliinnecock."  These  are  steel-hull  vessels  and  the  best  that 
have  been  on  the  route.  The  latter  is  much  the  larger  of  her 
predecessors.  The  "Shelter  Island"  was  chartered  to  run  in 
Florida  waters  in  1896,  and  on  her  first  trip  from  Miama  to 
Key  West,  on  Februarv  20th,  1896,  struck  on  rocks  and  sunk 
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oft'  Log);er  Ilrad  Kvy,  proving  a  (otal  loss.  The  "Moiitaiik"  was 
sold  in  the  S]iving  of  lltOi'  to  Canadian  pai'ties,  for  sovvice  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  named  "King  Edward."  The  company  has  since 
added  a  boat  ]inrchased  from  (inc  of  the  coast  of  Maine  rontes. 
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There  had  been  at  wirious  times,  pi-ior  to  1850,  steamboats 
running  to  Harlem  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  uot  for 
any  extended  time.  That  part  of  the  city  was  then  sparsely  set- 
tled to  what  it  was  ten  years  hence.  Ju  the  former  year  the 
Harlem  iSteamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  the  same  year 
the  "(Sylvan  Shore"  was  built  for  them  by  F.  Boole,  and  in  18.j8, 
the  "Sylvan  Crove,"  built  by  George  Collyer,  was  added.  These 
two  boats  were  competent  to  care  for  all  the  business  of  the 
company  until  the  "Sylvan  Stream"  was  added  in  18(lo.  In 
ISdi),  Lawrence  &  Foulks  built  the  "Sylvan  (ilen."  Shortly 
after,  the  "Sylvan  Shore"  was  sold  to  parties  in  Xew  York,  who 
put  her  in  service  on  the  Savannah  Kiver,  Ga.,  and  after\vai-ds 
around  Xew  York,  and  her  hull  was  finally  broken  up  abont 
1877  and  her  engine  put  in  lirooklyn  Annex  ferryboat.  No.  1. 
Tu  1872,  Lawrence  &:  Foulks  built  the  "Sylvan  Dell"  for  the 
comi)any,  and  she  proved  herself  to  be  a  very  able  boat,  and 
one  possessed  of  higher  speed  than  any  boat  of  her  dimensions 
around  Xew  York,  as  was  fully  demonstrated  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  On  Octobei'  18th,  1872,  she  made  a  trip  from  X^ew 
York  to  Albany,  without  passengers  or  making  landings  along 
the  river,  in  7  hours  and  43  minutes,  details  of  which  run  will 
be  f<mnd  under  "High  Spei^d." 

After  the  opening  of  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  to 
Harlem,  in  187!J,  the  passenger  ti-avel  by  boat  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  no  longer  profitable  to  continue 
the  service,  and  soon  after  the  boats  were  withdrawn  and  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  for  other  service.  The  "Sylvan  Dell"  and 
the  "Sylvan  Glen"  went  to  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  "Sylvan 
Stream"  to  L.ake  Ontario.  The  machinery  of  all  these  boats 
was  built  by  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Go. 
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la  1871.  Ihc  .Mdirisiiuia  Sifumboat  (_'()nii)aii>- had  IxiiK  for 
llifiii  tlve  ".M(Ui-is;niia,"  and  llic  next  year  tlie  "Harlenr'  was 
ttnislied  and  added  to  the  line,  and,  in  1S7:'>,  the  "Sliady  Side," 
\\iiich  had  been  running-  a  sliort  tinu'  on  the  Xcnv  York  and 
Fort  Lee  ronle,  was  yiu-ehased  and  added  to  the  line,  These 
boals  lun  nntil  1S7I),  when  the  Elevated  Railroad  affected  their 
jiassenjier  tra\'el  tiie  same  as  the  Harlem  Company,  and  they 
were  withdrawn  from  tlic  route,  and  in  ISSl  v\ere  sold  under 
foreclosure  of  a  niortyajie. 

These  lines  ran  a  ti(M-ce  opjK'sitiou  for  some  years,  and  the 
ti'ials  of  speed  between  the  opjiosini;'  boats,  when  they  came 
together.  «  ere  at  times  very  excitinj;',  esjti^cially  after  the  "Syl- 
van Dell"  was  bnilt.  The  "Shady  Side"  had  jjroved  herself  a 
\-ery  able  boat  for  Inn-  size  when  on  the  Fort  I^ee  route,  and  was 
broui;ht  around  on  the  ^Forrisania  route,  with  the  hope  of  lie- 
in.!^  an  eijual  of  the  "Sylvan  Dell."  She  was  a  vast  imjirovement 
o\'er  the  oritiinal  boats  of  the  line,  lint  was  not  always  able  to 
hold  her  own  «ith  the  "Syh'an  Dell."  The  "Shady  Side"  has 
been  runninj;'  to  one  of  the  nearby  ( 'onnei'ticut  lainlings  foi' 
some  vears. 
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IjTEAjM  navigation  on  the  lalves  dates  from  tlie  year 
18IS,  when  the  steamboat  "Wallv-in-the-Water" 
was  bnilt  to  ply  on  Lalce  Eiie.  The  liull  of  this 
vessel  was  bnilt  at  r.laek  Roek,  N.  Y.,  by  Noah 
]>ro\\n,  of  X'/w  Yoi-k  (.'ity,  for  James  B.  Stuart, 
N.  v.;  Kobei't  JfeQueen,  of  New  York  City,  and 
oiheis.  The  vessel  was  ]3."i  feet  long,  3ii  feet  beam,  and  8  feet 
Z  inrhes  depth  of  liold,  and  was  bi-ig-i-igged.  The  engine  was 
a  low  pi-essni-e  of  Ihc  "sipiare-engine"  tyjie,  liaving  a  cylinder 
of  -10  inches  diameter  and  t  feet  stroke,  built  by  Robert 
]\[c(2ueen.  This  engine  Avas  trans])orted  by  sloo])S  to  Albanv 
from  New  York,  and  fi-om  I  here  to  Buffalo  by  six  and  eight 
horse  wagons,  laking  from  L")  to  LM  da>s  for  the  delivery.  The 
malerinls  fm'  llie  boih-r  were  sent  to  Black  Rock,  and  the  boiler 
built  near  ^Ahcrc  the  hull  ^Aas  constructed.  It  was  of  copper, 
24  feet  long  and  0  feet  diameter,  -with  one  "kidney"  flue.  The 
engineer  of  the  \'essel  A\as  .James  ('alhoun,  of  New  York  City. 

The  first  1]'i])  of  1he  vessel  A\as  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
leaving  the  foiiuer  port  on  .Vug.  20tli,  bSlS,  under  Capt.  Job 
Fish.  The  time  consumed  in  the  trip  was  usually  36  to  40 
hours  in  good  weather,  and  using  30  to  40  cords  of  wood  in 
the  boiler  during  the  same  period.  The  passenger  fare  in  the 
main  cabin  was  .|18  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit;  between 
liulfalo  and  Sandusky,  .fl.3;  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 
i^l2;   and  betAvecn  Buffalo  and  Erie  .fO.OO. 

The  sirengih  of  Ihc  rajiids  al  the  head  of  the  Niagara 
Ri\cr  bclwecn  l.iilfalo  and  Klack  Rock  was  so  great  that, 
besides  (lie  pow<M-  of  Ihc  engine.  Ihe  sleamer  had  to  have 
the  aid  of  eiglil  Adke  of  oxen  to  get  her  up  on  the  lake,  a 
dislance  of  aboul  2t{,  miles.  Jn  those  days  the  passenger  and 
fi'eight  traffic  A\a8  so  limited  on  the  lakes  that  one  dividend 
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only  was  made  to  tlie  ownci-s  for  tlie  three  years  from  tlu' 
earnings  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  the  engineer  of  the  vessel,  said  iu  later  years, 
of  his  experience  in  those  early  days:  "Every  two  years  I 
used  to  return  to  New  York  from  Buffalo  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
spring  return  to  Buffalo.  I  have  been  three  or  four  days  by 
stage  to  Albany,  never  less  than  three  days,  and  sometimes 
near  five  days;  the  stage  fare  was  |10  to  Albany.  From 
Albany  to  Buffalo  I  have  been  ten  days  in  getting  through — 
the  shortest  time  was  eight  days.  The  stage  fare  through  was 
|21.  My  usual  expenses  in  going  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were 
•f.SO,  including  hotel  expenses." 

After  doing  service  a  little  over  three  years,  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  in  Buffalo  Bay,  during  a  heavy  gale  on  November 
1st,  1821.    No  lives  lost. 

In  1822,  Noah  Brown  also  built  the  "Superior"  for  the 
same  owners  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  a  successor  to  the  "Walk-in- 
the-Water."  This  vessel  was  of  different  proportions  in  the 
hull  from  her  predecessor,  while  but  0  feet  shorter  was  over 
11  feet  less  beam,  with  over  2  feet  greater  depth  of  hold.  The 
dimensions  ^ere  126'x20'8xlO'G.  The  machinery  was  recov- 
ered from  the  wrecked  vessel  and  placed  in  the  "Superior." 
This  engine  was  subsequently  fitted  in  the  steamboat  "Charles 
Townsend,"  built  in  1835,  at  Buffalo,  by  Carrick  &  Bidwell, 
after  the  "Superior"  had  been  altered  into  a  sailing  vessel 
by  the  removal  of  her  machinery,  and  used  in  the  lumber  trade 
on  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  was  lost  in  1843. 

In  1824,  the  "Chippewa,"  of  100  tons;  and  in  1825,  the 
"Henry  Clay,"  of  348  tons,  were  built,  but  both  were  broken 
up  after  short  service.  In  the  latter  year  the  "Pioneer"  w'as 
built  by  Benj.  Winslow,  for  A.  S.  and  P.  T.  Porter,  Sheldon 
Thompson  and  19  others,  at  Black  Rock.  Length,  98  feet; 
beam,  16  feet  9  inches,  and  8  feet  depth.  This  vessel  was 
twice  wrecked — once  at  Grand  River,  Ohio,  in  November,  1825, 
and  was  iinally  beached  in  a  gale  of  wind  near  Chicago,  in 
July,  1834. 

In  1829,  there  was  built  at  Portland  harbur,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  the  "William  Peacock,"  by  Asa  Standart. 
for  Eliphalet  Tinker,  Joseph  White  and  30  others.  Lengih, 
302  feet,  19  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  6  inches  depth  of  hold.     The 
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vessel  w.is  (iri;j,iM:ill V  fillc(l  with  :i  low-pressure  engine,  huill  ill 
Troy,  X.  '^'.,  bur  :ifloi-  inniiiim  one  season  this  was  removed 
and  one  on  Ihe  liiuli  pressure  jirinriple,  Imilt  by  Stackhouse 
&  Tonilinson,  at  I'iti slnu-fi,  I'a.,  ereeted  in  its  place,  with  foui' 
boilers  under  vln'  ih'ck.  On  Se])teniber  Kith  of  the  same  year, 
as  the  ~\'essel  Avas  le.niiii;  IJutt'alo  harbor  for  Detroit  with  a 
lieavy  head  sea  rnnniui;,  liei-  steam  ]M]ie  lirok(\  therc^  beiiij;  no 
slip  join1  in  1li(-  j'ipe,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  foui'leen  lives — all 
l>assenjj;ers.  Slie  iinally  went  ashore  near  Erie,  I'a..  in  1S;'>1!, 
and  biM/ame  a  tolal  loss. 

In  ]S:U.  Iliere  was  built  at  I'errysbur^,  Ohio,  by  Anynslns 
Tones,  for  the  reirvsbnrL;  Sti-amboat  Co.,  the  "Oonmuxhire 
I'erry."'  This  vessel  Mas  14(1  feet  1!  inclies  loaj;',  '2i'>  feet  i 
inches  beam,  and  !>  f(c(  !)  inelies  dei)th  of  hold;  was  fitted 
with  <ine  horizon! al  hii;h-pressure  engine,  built  by  P.  B.  An- 
drews, of  Cleveland,  Dliio,  willi  boilers  lielow  deck.  Tliese 
boilers  were  the  subject  of  two  accidents  durinj^-  the  Jii-st 
season  by  The  colhqisin^  of  Ihe  lim's,  due  1o  defeelive  iron  of 
which  they  mcim'  ma,(h'.  and  i-esuUiui:  in  llie  loss  of  foiir  liv<^s. 

There  "v\as  runnin;^  from  JJniialo  a  few  years  laler,  the 
"BuJfalo."  of  til:!  tons;  the  "ne\\'itT  Clinton,"  of  41:1  tons; 
the  "Wisconsin,"  of  41)0  tons,  built  at  Conneant,  f)liio,  and 
havinjj;  an  eni^iiie  tluit  was  taken  fi'om  the  "Ohio,"  on  tlie  Hud- 
son Kiver;  "liobert  J'^ullon,"  of  :!(>8  tons;  "..Milwaukee,"  of  401 
tons,  built  at  (irand  Island,  in  1SM7,  and  fitted  with  a  beam 
engine  from  tlie  \\'est  I'oinI  Foundiy,  New  York  City.  This 
vessel  was  ]Tl''x1-'4'x10',  and  was  wre(l<ed  on  Lake  Michigan, 
in  184li;  "('hailes  Towiisend,"  (d'  :lll*  tons;  "Daniel  Webster," 
of  358  tons;  "Constellation,"  of  4s:',  tons;  "P^airport,"  of  259 
t(Uis;  "Red  Jacki't."  of  158  tons,  a  small  boat  of  110'xl6'x8', 
Iniilt  at  Grand  Ishind  in  ls:',S,  f,,,.  Xiagara  Kiver  ser\ice,  with 
a  beam  engine  taken  fi-om  steamboat  "\'ict(u-y."  on  the  Hudson 
Eiver.  Eight  of  these  \('ss<4s  liad  low-iiressiire  engines,  all 
being  built  at  >.'ew  Yoik,  eillier  liy  the  Allaire  Works,  West 
Point  Foundry,  or  Itirbeik  &  ( 'o..  and  four  with  high-piressnre 
engines,  buill   by  W'aid  tSc   Iteune,  of  I'iltsburg,  I'a. 

TJie  "("ai'oline,"  that  was  brought  into  surh  iiromineiice  in 
ls:!7  by  lieing  binned  liy  a  body  of  Canadian  militia  during  an 
attemjited  invasion  of  the  ])ro\ince,  was  a  small  \'essel  of  4() 
tons,  arid  was  luiill  .at  Cli.arleslon,  S.  ('.,  in  1824.     She  run  on 
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the  Hudson  Kivci-  bi'lwccii  Albany  and  Troy  aboul  1S;',4,  alter 
wliich  she  was  taken  tliroujili  the  Erie  Canal  1o  liutValo,  whirii 
wa.s  acconi]dished  by  taldno-  otf  her  wheel  .unards.  A  shor! 
time  after  she  was  rebuilt  at  ( Jjidensburg,  X.  ^'.,  and  sulise- 
qnently  went  to  the  Xiauara  Kiver.  where  she  was  burned  as 
jireviously  mentioned. 

Anions  the  lai'uest  steam  vcss<'ls  on  Ihe  lakes  jirior  lo 
1S40  was  tin-  "James  Madison,"  bein^'  ITS  feet  lonj^',  ;i(l  feet 
!i  inehes  beam,  and  ll>  feet  (;  inehes  deep,  draft  of  water  10  feel. 
^^'as  fitted  with  a  hioh-jji-essure  en<;ine  of  I'S-imh  cylinder  and 
S  feet  stroke,  built  at  Erie,  Pa.  The  pass(-nfier  accommoda- 
tions were  the  best  of  her  day,  and  the  sei-vice  covered  the  route 
between  Buffalo  and  Chica^'o,  a  distance  of  ikmiIv  1.0(10  miles. 
Another  fine  vess(d  was  the  "Cleveland,'"  buill  in  ls;',7,  at 
Huron  City,  for  (irittith,  ]>eebe,  Allen  &  Co.,  with  a  beam 
enjiine  builr  by  1he  \\'est  I'oint  Foundiy,  ot  50-inch  cylinder 
by  10  feet  stroke.  The  hull  dimensions  were  ISO'xli'.l'xl  I'S. 
\A'as  destroyed  by  lire  at  Tt)nawanda,  N.  Y.,  in  1X54. 

The  most  radical  departure  in  steamboat  design  an<l  con 
struction  in  the  early  days  was  that  inade  in  the  building  (d' 
the  "Great  \\'estern."  This  vessel  was  built  at  Huron,  Ohio, 
in  1838,  and  was  18G'x:M'x1;!',  Avith  a  high-jiressure  engine, 
I'O-inch  cvlin(l<-r  by  10  feet  stroke,  and  seven  lioilers.  During 
the  two  years  in  \\-hich  lliis  vessel  was  building,  and  also  after 
her  appearance  njion  Pake  Erie  in  service,  those  who  «-ere 
supposed  to  be  judges  in  lake  navigation  ex]n-essed  gra\'e 
doubts  of  the  seaworthiness  of  that  t.^pe  of  vessel.  Put  in  a 
few  trips  she  became  a  favorite  with  the  traveling  ])ublic, 
notwithstanding  the  ojdnions  and  prejudices  of  a  few.  This 
was  the  means  of  making  gi'eat  changes  in  the  constru<-tion  of 
steam  vessels  on  the  lakes,  con\'erting  the  lower  cabins  into 
steerage  f[uarters  and  freight  comjiartments,  atid  adding  the 
ujijier  cabin  with  state  rooms.  The  \-essel  was  (h^signed  and 
modeled  liy  Capi.  A.  AN'alki'r,  her  owner.  She  was  ])artially 
destroyed  )»y  hie  in  ls:'>(»,  but  was  rebuilt  and  continued  in 
service  until  1851"),  when  brol<en  up.  1'lie  "Anthony  AN'ayne," 
and  the  "James  ^ladison"  had,  ]ire\ious  to  this,  on  1lie  up|)er 
deck,  bi'tween  the  wheel  houses,  ea<-li  a  fi'W  rooms  used  foi' 
smoking  rooms  and  cai-d  ]il,-i>ing,  bul  those  on  the  "Creal 
Wf'!^tern"  were  the  first   with  state  rooms  f(U'  jiassengers  on 
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tlie  lakes.     H+ate  i-oonis  had  many  years  before  this  been  in 
use  on  some  of  tlie  ^lississipiii  River  steamboats. 

The  want  of  safi-  iiarboi-s,  and  tlie  means  of  easy  com- 
munication witii  (lie  interior  of  tlie  neighboring  States  was  the 
reason  of  the  slow  progress  of  lake  navigation  until  the  year 
1832,  A\'hen,  by  the  completion  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the 
Ohio  canals,  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  opened  further  c()mniuuication  with  the  outer 
world,  botli  to  the  south  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  the 
east  for  Lake  (Jntai'io.  The  Erie  Canal  had  been  opened 
Hirougli  New  York  State  since  1825.  In  183C,  there  were  on 
the  lakes  45  passenger  steam  vessels,  and  in  1839  they  had 
increased  to  61  steam  vessels.  The  largest  at  this  time  was 
the  ''Illinois, "'  built  in  1838,  whose  dimensions  were  205'x 
29'xl3',  with  an  engine  5r)"xl0'  stroke,  and  running  from 
l3n1l'alo  to  Chicago.  The  largest  then  running  to  Detroit  was 
the  "Erie,"  built  at  Erie,  Pa.— hull,  17r)'x27'xl0',  and  having 
a  beam  engine  of  .^2"xl0'  stroke,  and  her  average  speed 
.about  ]2  miles  per  hour.  The  cabin  fare  at  this  time  between 
Ibiffalo  and  Detroit  \\'as  iifS.OO,  including  meals.  The  "Illinois'' 
usually  nuidc'  the  triji  to  Chicago  in  Ave  days  and  return  in 
four  days  to  J'uffalo.  Cabin  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
S20;  Detroit  to  Chicago,  $1(>.  There  were  several  small  steam 
vessels  devoted  mainly-  to  freighting,  such  as  the  "United 
States,"  140'x28'xl(l',  with  a  high-pressure  engine,  built  at 
rittsljurg.  Pa.;    28-inch  cylinder  by  7  feet  stroke. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  had  been  con- 
stru(/tcd  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1810,  being  of  a  larger 
jiei-  cent,  than  the  increase  of  passenger  trafQc  and  freight 
business,  sharp  competition  had  set  in,  and  passenger  rates 
■\'\ere  cut  as  low  as  .fl.OO  to  Detroit  from  Buffalo,  extras 
included.  This  -nas  not  maintained  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  in  June,  1830,  an  association  was  formed,  comprising 
many  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  lines  on  the  lakes,  the 
object  of  whii  li  was  to  r'egulate  the  number  of  vessels  to  retain 
ill  i-ominission  nicording  to  the  needs  of  the  business  between 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  and  to  retire  from  service  all 
those  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  a 
regular  tariff  for  passenger  travel  and  freight  rates  that  should 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  steamboat  interests  than  those 
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pri'\'iou>sly  in  foix-o.  Tlicre  were  about  lliirly  sicani  \('sscls 
i-i>preseiitc'd  in  this  association.  Tliis  (■(.niLliiiiati<iii  did  nut 
remain  active  for  any  great  tinic'. 

The  introduction  of  tlie  i)ropel]er  on  the  northern  kd<.es 
was  first  inaugurated  bv  tlie  arrival  on  Lalce  Erie,  earl}'  in 
1S42,  ot  the  "Vandalia,"  a  sloop-riy;|;ed  craft,  built  at  Oswego, 
and  of  150  tons.  In  1842,  the  "Chicago"  and  the  "()swego,"' 
eacli  of  150  tons,  w(^re  bnilt  at  (_)s\vego.  In  184:1,  the  "Her- 
cnles"  and  the  •■Sampson,"  the  former  bnilt  at  Uutfalo,  and 
the  lattei-  at  Perrysburg,  were  the  first  bnilt  on  Lake  Erie. 
These  propellers  were  thus  referred  ti)  at  that  date:  "The 
bnilding  of  the  propeller  'Hercules'  is  the  comnu-ncement  of 
a  nevs'  era  in  steam  navigation  (Ui  the  lakes,  and  her  owners 
jiredict  feu-  that  descrii)t  i(Ui  of  -vessel  a  large  share  of  the 
carrying  trade,  especially  upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  'Hercules" 
is  137  feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  8  feet  hold,  and  put  together  in 
the  strongest  manner.  She  has  fourteen  state  rofuus,  six  feet 
sipiare,  with  sntticient  additional  sjiace  for  the  erection  of  40 
more  berths',  and  from  the  pecnliar  synunetr>'  of  the  'Hercnles' 
she  will  doubtless  at'lord  am])le  accommodations  for  familit^s 
emigrating.  Her  S[)ac(i  liehnv  for  storage  is  large,  having 
almost  the  entire  hull  of  the  vessel  a]i]irop)-iated  for  that 
pnrjjose.  The  ]iecnliar  feature,  ho^^■eyer,  of  the  'Hercules' 
is  her  engine  a.nd  its  auxiliaries.  On  examining  the  machinery, 
all  are  struck  with  the  infinite  c(unpactness  of  the  steam 
apparatus,  and  its  ])erfect  simplicity,  ihe  whole  weighing  but 
fifteen  tons.  The  engine  is  simple  and  very  small,  lies  close 
upon  the  keelson,  and  fills  but  a  space  of  six  feet  square.  It 
is  one  of  Ericcson's  patent,  was  made  at  Auburn,  and  is  com- 
puted to  be  of  fifty  horse  power. 

"The  weight  of  an  engine  and  boilers  for  one  of  our 
lar"est  steamers  is  estimated  at  from  00  to  TO  tons,  the  dead 
weight  of  which  a  ]U-ope]ler  escapes  cai-rying.  The  paddles 
are  made  of  boiler  iron  ■•(;  inches  thick,  18  inches  broad  by 
30  incli(-s,  and  ai'e  jihwed  lui  two  huig  wrought -ii-on  shafts 
jiroiruding  from  eitlcr  side  of  Ihe  stern  post.  The  diametei- 
of  the  ]iaddles  (screws?)  are  0  feet  4  inches.  Froui  the  snpei'b 
manner  in  which  the  'Hercules'  is  built  and  lilted  out,  having 
cost  nearly  .|!20,000,  it  is  apparent  that  the  entei-i)rising  pro- 
prietors are  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair 
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Ii-i;il.  AiiiiIImm-  hdul  (if  (lie  sniiii'  Idiiiijinc,  foi-  (lie  s:iiiii'  iiwiici'S, 
is  now  Itciiii;  linill  at  I'crrysliui-f^-,  and  «ill  he  (iiil  iicxi  iiidiiIIi. 
Ten  cords  of  wdod,  at  a  cost  of  |17,  Mill  siilliro  llic  |iio|icll('i' 
)»'r  diciii,  \\liili'  one  of  our  larj^esf  slcamors  will  roiisiiiiio  I  wo 
cords  ]icr  hour,  at  a  cos(  of  fSO  ]:)pr  day.  Some  of  llic  sicaiiicis 
('\('ii  exceed  this  calculation  l\v  ;!;'>  ]ier  cenl."  These  ( «(i 
jirojiellers  had  each  two  hiuh-pressure  engines,  willi  14-incli 
cylin<leis  and  2n  iuches  stroke. 

The  iiro]ieller  had  takeTi  a  stronj;  hold  u\\  I  he  lakes  at 
tliis  early  jieriod,  and  many  vessids  were  fitted  \\i1h  I  hi-  screw 
]iro|ie!h'r,  and  most  all  \\ere  di-i\en  liy  tla^  lii;;h-pi-essure  or 
non-coudensin;i  engine.  Sonu'  of  the  ]ari;ei-  ones  about  IS.jO 
may  be  said  to  lia^e  been:  'California,"  \\\\\\  I  wo  11.  V.  en- 
j;in(^s,  is"x;')4"  and  S'  wheel;  "])elaware,"  one  W.  I',  engine. 
L'()'-x4l"'  and  T'(i"  wheel;  "(ilolie"  and  "(loliatli."  I'ach  two 
H.  I",  enciues,  l(i"xi:s";  ■'.Manliaftan,"'  1 40'x24'xl(l',  wilh  two 
11,  I",  enuim-s,  1(>"x;'.l:",  with  an  S'  wla-el;  "Orecou,"  ]40'x:^:'.'x 
';)'1(»,  Willi  two  H.  r.  engines,  l(i"xl'S",  and  a  7'  wheel. 

After  isr*,")  Screw  pi-oiiellers  of  increased  size  were  liiiiK, 
.and,  jiro^inL;  iliems(d\'es  «'(dl  adajited  to  the  trade  (d'  I  he  lakes, 
especially  tliroui;h  the  canal,  tlu'v  ([uickly  bej^an  lo  lake  llie 
place  of  the  side-wheel  boats.  The  year  18<)1  may  be  said  to 
ha\c  been  the  bef^inninj^  of  the  era  for  ]a-o[iellei's  on  Ihe  lakes 
(d'  f.OOO  tons  and  o\t'r.  Since  th(^n  side-wheel  beals  ai-e  only 
used  on  some  siiecird  ]iassen.i;('r  service. 

Tlie  <'i-a  of  larL;(i'  vessels  be.uan  in  1S44,  wilh  Ihe  con- 
slfuclion  of  the  "Enijdie."  of  1,]4I»  toris,  l!."');t'x;'!2'Sx  14',  with 
lii^li-prt\ssure  enjiine  of  45"xl(r,  and  two  lioilers,  and  waler 
wlie(ds  :i(('xll'.  There  was  also  tlie  "Ameiica,"  lunninii'  fiom 
r.ulfalo  to  ('hicai;o,  hull  dimensions  iKuni;  l.'li.'')'x:!4'xll-'';  drafi, 
S  feet,  with  two  liiL'.u-pressuie  eni;ines,  built  by  ^'caiman  \' 
Shields,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  eacli  ent;im'  ha\'ini;  cylindeis  :'>()" 
diameter  f)y  W  stroke,  and  se\'en  boilers,  woi-kinj^'  under  an 
axcraj^c  ju-essui-e  of  sleam  of  !M)  Uis..  (aitlini;  olT  al  4'  -"  \ 
waler  wlieids,  .">4'xll)'().  The  "Xiai;ara,"  built  a(  llntlalo  in 
1S4."i,  ot  1,100  tons.  2:!0'x.';:V(;xl4',  with  a  lieam  engine,  Ci.'/'xKl', 
and  IhrC'c  lioilers,  and  water  \\he(ds,  ;>(r.\10'.  Thesi'  \cssels 
wcri^  constiucled  lor  Ihe  iiass<aiji('i-  li-a\'el  on  Lake  hlrie  and 
Lalce  Mic  hii;an.  A  few  years  later,  olhers  <if  increased  dimen- 
sions wci-e  buill.  Idle  largest  being  Ihe  "Kni|iii'e  Slale,"  built 
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al  SI.  Cl.iir,  ill  1S4S,  nf  l,:,Tll  Ions,  :',10'x:!7'xU',  willi  :i  hcani 
I'liuille  of  7<;"xlL'',  colisl  iliclcd  by  Mi'rric-|<  &  'I'owiir,  Sonlii 
wai'k  Foniidry.  of  l'liila(lcl]iliia,  I'a.,  willi  wain-  wiicrls  of  ;'.S'x 
!(/.  At  this  time  I  lie  railroads  \\crc  hciii.i;'  rapidly  I'xtcndcd 
fiiiiu  iIll'  .nasi  ciiics  lo  IJK'  wi-slrrii  Slates,  and  \n  IS")!  Ilie 
XfW  V(_irk  and  Eiic  li.  K.  (Company  was  lar^edy  intei-ested 
and  couIioIUmI  a  line  of  stcann-rs  (/oniprisinj;'  I  he  "Xiaf^ara," 
tile  "Kt'vstont-  Slair,"  and  fhr  ■'(t)ne('n  (/ity,"  nnininj;'  from 
Unnkii-k  fo  Detroit,  eonncrlin;^'  tlu^io  witli  flic  railroad  fo  tliC' 
Wist.  At  tliis  liiiu'  llic  ri\aliy  lictwccn  flie  N.  Y.  and  P^ric 
K.  11.  Co..  and  wlial  was  subscipienfly  flic  X.  Y.  Ccnfral 
K.  li.  <'o..  was  al)oiil  as  intense  as  desiied,  esjiecially  for  file 
westeiii  tra\'ei,  llial  had  laiudy  increased  in  a  few  yeai-s. 

I'assciijiei-  tra\el  by  ilic  way  of  Albany  and  IJnffalo  to 
I  he  West  was  sei-\'ed  on  the  lakes  by  a  hue  line  of  sicanieis, 
one  oi  thi^ni  beini;  the  "^Maytlower,'"  built  in  lS4i(  al  Di^troif, 
of  f.llii:  tons,  '2^S' x'AT/ xl2' .  witli  a  bi_^ani  cnj^inc,  built  by  the 
\\'cst  I'oiiit  Foundry,  al  Cold  S]»iinj;,  X.  V,,  of  72"xll',  liavinji 
tliie("  boilers  below  decics  and  tw(j  chiinneys;  water  wheels, 
:!5'xir.  This  \essel  was  finally  wrecked  on  J'oiiil  An  IVdlee, 
in  X'o\  ember,  fsr)4,  in  a  foi;.  In  1854,  the  .Michi<;an  Central 
li.  Iv.  (..'(1.  and  Isaac  Xewfon  and  others  of  X'ew  'li'ork  City,  who 
were  intcrest(Hl  in  the  I'eojde's  line  on  flie  ITtidson  Ki\'er,  had 
biiiit  at  liulfalo  two  larne  side-wheel  sti'ameis,  the  'AN'esfern 
^^'orld■■  and  the  "I'lymontli  liock,"  to  run  in  connection  witli 
I  lie  railroad  from  Albany  to  ]>uffalo — that  was  now  the  X'.  Y. 
(V-ntral  R.  K. — to  make  a  ihrtingli  line  from  Xew  "S'ork  fo  the 
^^'est  of  those  having  a  ninfnal  interest.  The  "Western  ^\'orld" 
was  :;:!7'x4i:'xl4'(>,  and  had  a  le\er  beam  enj;ine,  built  by  the 
All.-iire  Works,  of  ST'xlli'  stroke.  The  'T'lymonlh  Hock"  was 
:!;!5'10x4l''x1  f'l(,  and  had  an  entitle  of  same  lype  and  size  as 
the  "Western  \\'orld,"  and  b.\-  same  builder,  'i'hese  were  the 
first  \-essels  bnilt  by  John  iMij^lis,  of  X"ew  York,  after  sncceed- 
in;;-  to  the  Intsiness  id'  N\'illiaiii  Itrown,  of  that  cil,\'. 

Another  line  that  was  rnnninf;'  first  to  .Mnnroe  and  tlien 
to  Toledo,  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  from  linffalo,  was 
formed  of  the  "Empire  State,"  the  "Xorthern  Indiana,"  and 
the  "Sonthern  -Michis^an,"  built  in  tS5i',  al  I'.iilfalo,  X.  Y.,  each 
beino-  :U)0'x:!r>'10xl:'.'7,  with  beam  engines,  consfrncted  fiy  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  of  T2"  by   12'  stroke.      The  former,  the 
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"Hoi'thein  Indiana,"  was  desdoyed  by  fire  on  the  nunuinf;  of 
July  ITtli,  185(i,  wliile  uu  a  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo;  5(1 
lives  were  lost.  The  "Empire  State'"  having  been  laid  aside, 
I  he  "Western  Metropolis,"  321'x39'10xl4'2,  was  built,  in  1856, 
and  titted  with  the  engine  from  the  "Empire  State."  Then, 
in  1857,  the  "City  of  Buffalo"  was  constructed  for  the  same 
line,  being  331'x40'xl5'8,  also  having  a  beam  engine  but  Ki" 
by  12'  stroke. 

From  Btiffalo  to  Cleveland  there  was  also,  in  lSr)3,  a 
line  of  large  side-wheel  steamboats,  comprising  1he  "Crescent 
City''  and  the  "Queen  of  the  West,"  both  built  at  Buffalo  in 
1853.  The  former  was  320'x30'(;xl4',  with  a  beam  engine  of 
80"  cylinder  by  12'  stroke,  built  by  the  Morgan  Iron  "Works. 
The  "Queen  of  the  West"  was  32I'x40'2xl4'7,  with  same  type 
of  engine  as  her  consort,  by  Henry  R.  Dunham  &  Co. 

Again,  in  1853,  there  was  another  line  of  these  large  side- 
wheel  steamboats  from  Buffalo  to  Sandusky,  the  "Mississippi" 
and  the  "St.  Lawrence,"  built  also  at  Buffalo  the  same  year. 
The  former  was  32()'8xI0'10xl4',  with  a  beam  engine,  built  by 
I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  Port  Richmond  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  having  cylinder  of  81  inches  by  12  feet  stroke.  The  "St. 
Lawrence"  was  326'x40'xl4',  with  same  type  of  engiu(,%  but 
built  by  the  Allaire  Works. 

The  boilers  for  the  "Southern  Michigan,"  the  "Northern 
Indiana,"  the  "Crescent  City,"  the  "Queen  of  the  West,"  and 
the  "St.  Lawrence,"  were  constructed  by  the  Sliepherd  Iron 
Works,  at  Bu-ff'alo,  N.  Y.  These  works  were  established  in 
1847. 

These  were  all  fine-modeled  vessels,  were  handsomely  fur 
nished  for  the  passenger  travel  on  the  lakes,  and  most  of  them 
had  ample  power  of  their  engines  to  give  them  high  speed. 
They  were  in  external  appearance  like  to  the  larger  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound  boats  of  that  day,  with  an  increased  depth 
of  hold,  as  they  more  often  met  heavy  Aveather  than  the 
eastern  boats.  Another  feature  in  that  they  differed  from  the 
eastern  type,  but  was  shortly  after  adopted  by  the  latter,  was 
the  extension  of  the  joiner  work  on  the  forward  main  deck  to 
the  stem  of  the  vessel.  These  vessels  found  their  employment 
gone  when  the  railroads  bordering  on  the  lake  had  made  theii' 
connections,  in  1857.     Thev  continued  in  some  cases  for  a  year 
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()!•  SI)  Joiii^c)-,  liiil  in  liii'  comsc  of  I  wo  years  so  iiiiicli  of  flic 
liasscnt^vr  ti-.ivcl  liaii  liceii  absorbed  by  the  railroads  that  it 
was  no  binder  ]irofitable  to  run  them  on  their  routes,  and 
they  gradually  i)assed  to  other  employment  after  their  nia- 
clriuery  liad  been  removed.  The  hull  of  the  "Western  World'' 
was  ust'd  for  a  floating  dry  doek  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  of  the 
".Mississippi"  -was  used  for  a  similar  purpose  at  the  same  eity; 
also  one  at  lUiffalo,  X.  Y.,  and  another  at  Erie,  I'a.  The  "St. 
Lawrence"  «as  altered  to  a  barge,  the  "City  of  ftuffalo"  to  a 
]iropcller,  and  the  "Western  ^fetro]jolis"  convei-ted  to  a  bark. 
To  such  base  uses  had  a  fine  fleet  of  steamboats  come  while 
yet  in  serviceable  condition.  The  engines  of  these  Ncssels 
sulise(]uently  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  (  oast.  James  Haynor, 
the  ]U'onioter  of  the  Star  line  to  Xew  Orleans,  securing  three 
of  them,  that  of  the  "Mississippi,"  for  the  "Guiding  Star"; 
1hat  from  the  "(.'r^escent  City"  for  the  "Morning  Star,"  and 
that  from  tlu^  "Queen  of  tlie  ^N'est"  for  the  "Evening  Star." 
The  engine  from  the  "St.  Lawrence"  was  ])laced  in  the  "Foh- 
Kien,"  at  New  York;  the  "Southern  Michigan,"  in  the  "Thomas 
Cornell,"  on  the  Hudson  River;  that  from  the  "Western 
\\'(»i-ld"  to  the  "P^ire  (^ueen,"  while  that  from  the  "City  of 
Itufl'alo"  went,  into  tlie  "Moi-ro  (Jastle,"  and  the  'T'lymontli 
Kock"  to  steamer  "Plymouth  Kock,"  for  (Tiina  waters,  and 
from  the  "Western  IMetropolis"  to  steamship  "Western  ]\letro]]- 
olis,"  on  Atlantic  coast,  and  built  at  ISrooklyn  in  LS(i:!. 

In  ISf)!),  there  were  on  all  the  Xorthern  lakes  1((7  side- 
wheel  steamboals  and  135  propellers,  and  1,()0()  sailing  vessels, 
none  smaller  than  schooner  riggcHl.  This  was  a  large  inci-ease 
in  h\'e  years. 

The  hrst  comijound  engine  on  the  lakes  was  in  thi^ 
"Oregon,"  built  in  1S-U>;  hull,  l.'0(Kx28'Gx — ,  with  a  jiair  of  coni- 
]iound  engines,  built  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  "Clijiper"  tyjie, 
western-ii\'ei-  style,  having  cylinders  24  inches  and  4S  inches 
by  '.)  feet  stroke  each,  with  six  boilers,  and  waler  whe(ds 
L'S'xlO'.  This  vessel  was  destroyed  by  tire  at  Chicago  in  ISi',). 
The  next  was  the  "Buckeye  State,"  built  in  1S50,  and  run  from 
Ituffalo  1o  Cleveland.  Hull  was  2S2'x32'xi:y ;  engine,  annular 
cylinder,  coni])ound  beam;  small  cylinder,  37  inches  diameter; 
large  cylinder,  SO  incln^s  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  11  feet. 
Sleam  was  furnished  bv  three  tlue-retuiai  tubular  boilers.     In- 
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itial  steam  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder  was  50  lbs. 
Machinery  was  built  at  the  Allaire  Works,  New  York  City, 
from  designs  of  John  Baird  and  Erastus  "\'\'.  Smith,  engineers. 
Water  wheels,  35'x0'3. 

It  was  on  Lake  Erie  where  the  compound  propeller 
engine  for  the  merchant  sei'vice  in  this  country  first  took  form. 
This  does  not  include  the  yacht  "Octavia."  The  first  engines 
were  those  altered  from  simple  condensing  engines  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  lS(i7,  under  the  Perry  &  Lay 
patent.  The  first  new  ^mgine  of  that  type  built  was  placed  in 
the  "Jay  Gould,"  in  1801).  These  were  "Steeple"  compounds. 
The  first  fore  and  aft  compound  engine  on  the  lakes  was  placed 
by  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  jiropc^ller 
"Egyptian,"  built  at  Black  EiAer,  Ohio,  in  187:1  The  King  Ii-on 
Works,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  187.5,  built  one  of  I  he  same  tyjie 
for  the  yacht  "Orizaba,"  that  is  still  in  cimniiission.  The 
pioneers  of  the  triple-expansion  type  of  engine  on  the  lakes 
were  those  in  the  "Cambria,"  built  by  the  Globe  Iron  "Works 
(Company,  and  the  "Koumania,"  built  by  S.  F.  Ilodge  &  Co.,  at 
Detroit,  Slichigan,  both  completed  in  1887.  For  1he  (pnidrui)lc- 
expansion  tyjie,  t^w'O  came  out  in  1801,  the  "Northwest,"  l>y  tlie 
Globe  Ironworks  Comjjany,  and  the  "Cniqut',"  by  the  Frontier 
Iron  "Works,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Capt.  Harry  Whitaker,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  obtained  a  ]»aleui 
October  18th,  1853,  for  the  "direct  a])plication  of  the  crank 
outside  the  hull  to  side-screw  jirojiellers  .  .  .  combined 
with  high-pressure  engine."  The  iirst  applii/ation  uinler  this 
patent  was  in  1855,  to  the  side-wheel  steamer  "lialtic,"  whose 
hull  was  221'.x30'xll''  depth  of  hold,  with  originally  a  high 
jiressure  engine,  35-inch  cylinder  by  8  feet  stroke.  In  the  phu-e 
of  this  engine  there  wer<^  a  jiair  of  high-iiressure  engines  of 
26  inches  by  36  inches,  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  to  drive 
a  screw  propeller  of  about  13  feet  diameter.  In  1856,  Artliui- 
Edwards,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  wrote  to  the  designer  of  the 
machinery,  in  part:  "She  has  not  broken  her  machinery  nor 
met  with  any  accident  during  the  whole  time  of  two  seasons. 
She  now  carries  double  the  freight  and  runs  with  less  than 
half  the  fuel,  and  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed.  Notwitli 
standing  her  present  engines  rate  60  per  cent,  less  power  than 
lier  formei'  engine,  she  now  lains  Avith  15  lbs.  pressuie  u(  sleain 
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instead  of  'JO  lbs.  usually  worked  in  her  paddle-wheel  engine. 
.  .  .  The  application  of  side  propellers  gives  great  deck 
room  for  carrying  deck  load,  and  stability  to  the  boat  that  is 
not  obtained  by  any  other  means  of  propulsion.  She  has  not 
damaged  freight  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  yet  she  has  experienced  some  of  the  heaviest  gales 
upon  our  lakes  with  heavy  deck  loads  of  freight  and  live  stock." 
An  engineer  wlio  was  on  the  lakes  at  the  time  and  knew  the 
"Baltic"  and  her  machinery  very  well,  says:  "The  'Baltic'  was 
a  freighter;  when  running  light  was  very  fast,  and  when 
loaded  was  very  slow.''  This  would  seem  to  be  the  results 
obtained  in  all  four  applications  of  this  mode  of  propulsion. 
The  next  experiment  along  this  line  was  on  the  "Eureka,"  or 
"(charlotte  Yanderbilt,"  that  run  on  the  Saugerties  route  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  given  on  another  page. 

In  1SG4,  A'S'right  &  AVhitaker  constructed  the  "Com.  Perry" 
for  the  Revenue  iMarine  Service  on  the  lakes.  The  vessel  was 
l!)G'x23'fixlO',  with  a  draft  of  6'6".  There  were  two  engines 
to  each  propeller  wheel  of  Its  inches  diameter  and  24  inches 
slroke  each,  and  located  about  12  feet  apart.  The  two  pro- 
]iellers  were  each  IP.  feet  diameter  and  one-third  submerged. 
Steam  was  furnished  by  two  Whitaker  drop  tube  vertical 
boilers,  IS'x!)',  intended  for  a  steam  pressure  of  90  pounds. 
One  of  the  engineers  who  was  on  the  vessel  says:  "When  any 
sea  was  on  one  could  not  stand  watidi  in  the  engine  room  on 
account  of  the  sea  s^^■ashing  (tver  everj'thing  in  the  room,  com- 
ing in  by  the  way  of  the  holes  left  for  the  cylinders  and  running 
out  the  lattice  floor.  r)ur  ordinary  cruising  speed  was  !J  knots, 
\'et  I  ha^■e  driven  her  at  a  j-ate  of  14  knots  and  1(!  knots,  but  at 
the  exjiense  of  a  large  consumption  of  fuel.  The  boilers  were 
worked  under  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  1.50  lbs.  steam  at  times. 
The  vessel  was  thought  only  fit  for  a  mill  pond,  as  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  engines  was  anything  but  comfortable."  The  noise 
from  the  four  exhaust  pipes  with  the  four  short  exhausts  from 
the  engines  was  similar  to  the  noise  from  the  machinery  of  a 
saw  mill.  The  vessel  did  some  good  service  on  the  lakes,  and 
was  finally  placed  out  of  commission  about  1880. 

The  steamboat  "Water  Witch."  built  in  1801,  hull  dimen- 
sions, lT0'x2(/x — ,  had  a  beam-propeller  engine  geared  to  the 
projielh^r  siial'l,  tilled  in  the  vessel  by  the  Detr()it  Locomotive 
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^\'orks.  Wheel  was  9'  diameter  by  18'  pitch,  making  75  to  80 
revolutions.  The  vessel  was  lost,  in  1863,  on  Lake  Huron. 
There  had  been  four  or  five  of  tliis  same  t.vpe  of  engines  built  at 
Xew  York  just  prior  to  this  date. 

The  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Steam  Navigation  Company 
operated  two  high-pressure  steamboats  in  1850,  named  "South- 
erner" and  ''Baltimore."  for  two  years.  The  former  was  170'x 
27'10xll'6,  with  an  engine  of  27  inches  cylinder  by  8  feet 
stroke,  and  five  boilers;  and  the  latter  was  169'x20'xll'4,  with 
an  engine  of  21  inches  cylinder  by  8  feet  stroke,  and  live  boilers. 
During  1852,  other  interests  liad  tlie  "Forest  City"  built  for 
the  route,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  former  vessels.  The 
same  year  the  "St.  Louis"  and  the  "Samuel  Ward"  were  added 
to  the  service.  The  former  was  185'x27'xl2'G,  with  a  low- 
pressure  engine,  11-inch  cylind(n'  by  9  feet  stroke,  and  the 
latter  17:rx25'6x9'l,  with  an  engine  of  40"xl0'  stroke.  The 
"Cleveland,"  built  in  1852,  was  added  llie  same  year,  being 
180'x28'xll'8,  with  an  engine  50"xl0'.  The  ":\[ay  Queen," 
built  in  1853,  and  the  "Cleveland,"  were  the  only  steamboats 
operated  on  this  line  until  1855,  when  tlie  "Ocean"  was  added. 
From  185(3  to  1802  the  "May  Queen"  and  the  "Ocean"  filled 
the  service  between  the  two  cities,  and  from  1801  to  1807,  tlie 
"City  of  Cleveland"  ajid  the  "Moining  Star"  wei'c  on  the  route, 
and  from  1807  the  "K.  N.  Kice,"  built  that  year,  I'un  with  the 
"Nortliwest"  until  1808,  when  the  Detroit  Steamboat  (.'(impany 
was  incorporated,  and  the  same  steamers  run  until  1877, 
when  the  "K.  X.  Rice"  was  partially  burned.  The  same  year 
the  company  had  built  by  Kirby  IJros.  their  first  iron-hull 
vessel,  the  "City  of  Detroit  Xo.  1,"  the  hull  l)eiug  250'x:5(;'xll'0, 
with  a  beam  engine  62"xll'  stroke,  and,  with  the  "Northwest,  ' 
filled  this  route  until  188.3.  The  "City  of  Cleveland"  was  built 
in  1880.  a  duplicate  of  "Detroit  No.  1,"  and  run  on  the  Mackinac 
route  until  the  "City  of  Mackinac"  was  comj)leted,  in  1883. 
This  vessel  run  one  year,  and  her  engine  was  then  "com- 
pounded" by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  of  New  York,  liy  the  adding 
of  a  high-pressure  cylinder  just  in  the  rear  of  low-pressure 
cylinder,  and  connected  through  its  piston  to  same  end  of  the 
beam.  In  1889,  the  "City  of  Detroit  No.  2"  was  constructed 
of  steel,  bein<r  the  largest  of  the  fleet  at  that  time,  and  with 
all  the  improvements.      Since  then  there  has  been  added  "City 
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of  Alpena,"  and  "(^'ity  of  Mackinac,"  both  constructed  in  1893, 
at  Wyandotte.  jNUcIl,  of  steel,  luiA'ing  compound  beam  engines 
and  costing  over  .f^OO.OOO  each.  Tliese  were  built  to  take  the 
place  of  steamers  of  the  same  name  that  were  sold  to  the 
Cleveland  and  Butfalo  Ti-ansit  Co. 

They  were  not  so  progressive  in  the  introduction  of 
iron-hull  vessels  on  the  lakes  as  they  were  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  foi'  it  was  not  until  18C1  tliat  David 
Bell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  constructed  the  sm-ew  steamer 
"ilerchant,"  for  Lake  Erie  service.  This  industry  did  not 
show  any  healthy  gi-owth  until  1871,  when  the  King  Ii'on 
^^'orks,  the  successors  of  the  Shepherd  Iron  Works,  built  four 
screw  steauiers  for  the  Anchor  line,  and  about  tlie  same  time 
the  Wyandotte  yard,  of  tlie  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Co.,  built  the 
"E.  B.  Ward."  Since  1800,  ii'on  ship  building  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Michigan  has  made  nmrvelous  strides,  and  some  of 
the  vessels  consti-ucted  there  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
for  Atlantir-  coast  service,  being  sent  through  the  canal  to  thf 
coast,  sonu'  cases  in  sections,  and  have  proved  a  credit  to  their 
builders. 

On  Lake  Ontario  a  gi-ant  was  oldained  in  ISlf)  from  the 
representati\es  of  Robert  Fulton  and  his  associates,  who  held 
the  exclusive  right,  under  the  legislative  grant,  to  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  for 
the  riglit  to  navigate  this  body  of  water. 

The  "Ontario"  was  built  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  X.  V.,  in  ISKi, 
and  c<inunenced  to  run  biMween  Ogdensburg  and  L<'wiston 
early  in  the  season  of  the  next  year.  The  vessel  was  11:2  feel 
long,  28  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  :!  inches  depth  of  liold.  She 
was  fitted  with  masts  and  sails  as  vessels  of  that  ]ieri.i)d.  Tlie 
engine  was  a  lever  beam  built  by  Daniel  Dod,  at  Elizalx-th 
town,  X.  J.,  having  a  34-inch  cylinder  and  i  feet  stroke,  the 
castings  lieing  furnished  by  Robei-t  JIcQueen,  of  Xew  York 
City.  Steam  was  furnished  by  two  single-flue  boilers.  After 
the  original  engine  had  done  service  for  twelve  years,  it  was 
removed,  and  one  built  by  S.  Sexton,  low-pressure,  of  28  H.  P. 
substituted.     The  vessel  was  broken  up  about  1835. 

The  '•So])hia"  was  built  llie  year  after  the  "Ontario.'"  Tlie 
boat  was  smaller  than  her  ]iredecessor,  being  of  but  .")0  tons — 
(m'S  long  bv  18'2  by  4'7  hold,  .and  was  built  at  Sacketts  Harbor, 
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by  A.  S.  Robovts  for  E.  Camp  &  Co.,  the  o\Ynci-,s  of  the 
"Ontario";  had  a  low-pressure  engine,  built  by  .James  1*. 
Allaire,  of  New  York.  The  next  steam  vessel  was  the  "Martha 
Ogdeu,"  of  id  tons;  was  built  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  in  1823,  by 
A.  S.  Roberts,  for  L.  Ogdeu  &  Co.,  and  was  74'3xl7'10x4'2 
depth  of  hold.  Was  also  lifted  with  one  of  James  P.  Allaire's 
low-pressure  engines,  of  22  H.  P.  Tliis  steamboat  continued 
in  service  until  1832,  when  slie  went  asliore  and  was  lost  for 
further  use.  In  1831  the  "lU-owuville"  was  built  for  D.  Gritfen 
&  Co.;  was  85'10x20'x7''4  and  fitted  with  a  low-pressure  engine. 
In  the  same  year  the  "Cliarles  Carroll"  was  built  at  Sacketts 
Harbor,  by  C.  Case,  for  the  sauu'  parlies  as  owned  the  ''Brown- 
\iHe,"'  and  was  Sl'8xl4'(jx0'3  hold;  was  fitted  with  a  low-pres- 
sure engine,  built  by  J.  Dod.  In  the  next  year  the  "William 
.Vvery"'  was  also  built  at  Sackelts  Harbor,  by  the  same  builder, 
and  for  the  same  parties  as  the  preceding  vessels,  and  was 
131'x21'x7'l;  was  fitted  with  a  low-pressure  engine.  All  these 
vessels  were  used  to  i»ly  to  and  from  Sacketts  Harbor  and  the 
lake  ports. 

The  "United  t-!tates''  was  built  at  Oswegatchie,  in  1831, 
by  William  Capes,  for  the  "Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  Steam- 
boat Co."  Was  113'x2(>'7xll',  and  was  fitted  with  a  low- 
pressure  engine,  lO-inch  cylinder  by  S  feet  stroke,  built  by  W. 
Avery  &  Co.  This  vessel  continued  in  service  until  1813,  when 
it  -nas  broken  up  at  Os\\ego,  her  engine  being  p>it  in  the 
"Rochester."  This  vessel  was  not  used  on  the  St.  I^awrence 
River  after  the  "Patriot  War,"  of  1837,  as  she  took  a  part  in 
that  affair,  and  having  become  obnoxious  to  the  Canadians, 
it  was  considered  not  advisable  to  use  her  on  that  part  of  the 
I'oute.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  January,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  .flOO.OOO,  and  the 
"United  States"  was  their  first  vessel,  and  for  size  and  accom- 
modations far  surpassed  anything  that  had  previously  been  in 
service  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1833  the  "Black  Hawk"  was 
l)uilt,  at  French  Creelc,  by  G.  S.  Weeks,  for  William  Baker  & 
Co.,  for  use  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  vessel  was 
]0G'xl8'xl7',  and  was  fitted  with  a  low-pressure  engine  of 
30  H.  P.  The  "Oswego,"  for  Lake  Ontario  service,  was  built 
in  1833,  at  Oswego;  was  143'x20'x7'8.  Her  low-pressure  en- 
gine, built  by  Avery  &  Co.,  was  transferred  in  1839  to  the 
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"St.  Lawrence.''  In  1835  the  ''Oneida"  was  built  at  Oswego. 
Was  1.3i;'xl9'x9'.  Had  a  loAv-pressure  engine,  and  was  coui- 
luanded  by  one  of  her  owners.  Some  years  later  she  was  on  Lake 
Erie,  where  she  was  finally  lost.  There  was  also  on  the  river 
the  "Telegraph,"  of  131'xl8'9x8'.  Was  converted  into  a  sail- 
ing vessel  and  destroyed  by  fire  on  Lake  St.  Olair.  There  was  a 
small  boat  of  68  feet  long,  built  for  Black  Lake,  named 
"Rossie,"  having  a  high-pressure  engine  built  by  Starbuck  & 
Son.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

In  183!)  the  "St.  Lawrence"  was  built  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1844  the  vessel  was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  to  180  feet 
long  l)y  23  feet,  and  about  11  feet  dee]i,  and  run  about  five 
years,  and  was  laid  up  at  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  The  engine 
came  out  of  the  "Oswego."  In  1842  the  American  line,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  running  from  Lewiston  to  Ogdensburg,  stoj)- 
]iing  at  Toronto  and  Kingston,  on. the  Canadian  shore,  and  at 
Eochester,  Oswego,  and  Sacketts  Harbor  on  the  American 
shore,  had  four  steamboats  in  operation,  the  "Rochester,"  that 
was  158'x27'xll',  with  high-pressure  engine,  28"x8';  "Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  of  about  the  same  size;  the  "Oneida,"  of  1835,  and 
the  "St.  Lawrence."  The  time  consumed  by  the  trip  from 
Ogdensburg  to  Lewiston  was  24  to  26  hours. 

In  1849  the  U.  S.  Mail  line,  or  American  Steamboat  Co., 
and  in  1859  the  Ontario  Steamboat  Company  had  the  "Nor- 
therner," the  "Ontario,"  and  the  "Bay  State."  The  "Ontario" 
was  222'x32'x]2',  with  a  beam  engine  50"xll'.  The  "Nor- 
therner" was  200'x37'xl2',  with  a  beam  engine  60  inches  by 
11  feet;  and  "Bay  State,"  200'x27'xl0',  beam  engine  40"xll'. 
The  "New  York"  was  added  in  1852,  being  223'x33'xl2',  with 
beam  engine  60  inches  by  12  feet.  The  building  of  railroads 
along  the  lake  destroyed  the  business  of  this  line  in  the  same 
way,  and  about  the  same  time — a  few  years  later — as  it  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  active  service  of  those  large  side-wheelers 
on  Lake  Erie,  but  with  this  difference:  while  the  latter  had 
their  engines  removed  and  mostly  sent  to  New  York  City,  to 
be  used  in  other  vessels,  the  former  had  an  outlet  with  the 
vessels  intact  by  running  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  to  an  American  port.  In  1860 
the  "New  York"  and  the  "Northerner,"  and  in  1863  the  "Suf- 
folk" X  "Bay    State,"    and    in    1865    the    "Ontario,"    were    all 
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brought  safely  to  ports  on  tlit'  Atlautic  coast.  The  "New 
York"  sa^Y  eonsiderahh^  service  on  the  New  England  c(jast  and 
on  the  Delaware  Kiver  and  bay,  and  was  laid  aside  from  fur- 
ther service  about  1893.  The  "Ontario"  and  the  "Bay  State" 
were  sold  foi-  foreign  service  about  18()7.  Most  of  these 
engines  were  built  at  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York  City. 
Some  months  prior  to  the  "New  York"  running  the  rapids,  in 
I860 — in  June,  1858 — there  were  two  Canadian-built  side 
wheel  steamboats  that  were  larger  than  the  "New  York,"  each 
being  29S'x30'x9',  that  ran  the  rapids  and  came  to  New  York. 
They  were  named  originally  "America"  and  "Canada."  There 
was  American  capital  invested  in  their  building,  by  the  (ireat 
Western  R.  R.  Co.  They  had  beam  engines,  of  70"xl2',  con- 
structed by  H.  R.  Dunham  &  Co.  After  they  arrived  in  New 
York  they  were  altered  for  coast  service — for  they  ^^■ere  much 
like  our  Long  Island  Sound  steamboats — by  cutting  off  part  of 
their  guards  to  three  feet  in  width,  and  building  up  the  struc- 
ture on  the  main  deck  more  solid  and  firmly,  and  adding  heavy 
hog  frames  for  the  vessel  to  withstand  the  severe  weather 
encountered  on  the  coast.  One  vessel  was  chartered  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Bureau,  to  transport  troops,  and  the  name 
changed  to  "Coatzacoalcos,"  and  it  has  been  an  enigma  how 
this  vessel,  so  ill-adapted  to  the  work,  could  have  gone  through 
the  many  trying  situations  in  which  she  was  often  placed, 
without  greater  damage  than  she  received.  A  special  Act 
of  Congress  was  obtained  to  allow  her  an  American  register. 
Her  charters  to  the  government  run  from  March  ICth,  1861, 
to  September  17th,  1862,  at  from  |1,100  to  |1,400  per  day. 
After  the  vessel  was  placed  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  where  she 
remained  until  1866,  her  name  having  been  changed  to  the 
original  one  of  "America,"  the  vessel  was  rebuilt,  her  bottom 
being  planked  over  the  original  hull,  and  strengthening  the 
bulkheads  and  hull  in  general.  She  was  then  sent  around  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  came  near  being  lost  on  the  voyage,  but 
was  finally  lost  by  fire  while  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  on  April  11,  1869.  The  "Canada"  was 
purchased  by  Hargous  &  Co.,  renamed  the  "Mississippi,"  run 
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on  their  Teliuantex)ec  route  from  New  Orleans  for  a  year  or 
iiioj'e,  aud  liistory  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  lier  record  after 
this,  though  it  is  thought  she  was  sold  for  service  iu  Houth 
American  waters,  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso.  Marshall  O. 
Roberts,  of  New  York,  was  interested  in  these  vessels. 

An  account  is  thus  given  of  the  "America"  and  the  "Can- 
ada" i-unning  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  "The  fine  steam- 
ers 'Canada'  and  -America'  have  been  brought  safely  down  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  They  cost  half  a 
million  (hdlars,  and  were  found  to  be  worth  n(jtliing  above  the 
i-ap'ids.  In  passing  di)wn  the  rapids  tliey  made  some  leaps 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  For  vessels  l!()0  feet  long  and 
('<  (U-  ,S  f(^et  draft,  I  his  was  regarded  as  a  neck  or  nothing  ex- 
periment. The  Jirst  rapids — the  Ijong  Sault — are  seven  miles 
long  and  extremely  rough,  the  boiling  water  heaving  up  from 
8  to  lli  feet  high  in  places,  and  dashing  about  the  rocks  like 
the  ocean  in  a  violent  storm.  This  passage  was  made  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  rajiids  of  Split  Rock  were  next  in  the  way. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  curve  almost  at  right  angles 
within  a  space  only  two-tliirds  the  length  of  the  same.  The 
pilot,  in  the  Long  Sault  rapids,  -n'ith  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful 
])layer  at  billiards  making  his  carom,  let  the  bow  of  the  boat 
strike  a  rock  forcibly  on  her  starboard  side,  thereby  throwing 
her  stern  into  the  center  of  the  channel  by  the  only  practical 
method,  and  jjermitting  her  to  ]iass  through  in  safety.  Next 
the  Cedar  rapids  AAcre  reached.  They  were  passed  at  the  same 
rate,  (he  boat  striking  alike  aft  and  forward,  but  no  substantial 
injury  was  obtained.  The  Lachine  rapids,  near  Montreal, 
were  the  next.  Ilere  the  'Canada'  again  struck.  TTie  rocks 
here  are  exceedingly  bold  and  present  a  rough  and  ragged  sur- 
face, but  were  passc^d  in  safety,  and  in  a  short  time  the  vessel 
and  her  Ijold  mariners  glided  ].)lacidly  and  exnltingly  through 
the  abutments  of  the  Victoria  bridge." 

There  was  no  further  running  of  these  rapids  by  American 
vessels,  or  those  for  use  on  our  coast,  until  June,  1891,  when 
the  whaleljack  "Colby"  shot  the  i-apids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 
her  \\av  from  D\ilutli,  Minn.,  to  the  Atlantic  coast.     This  vessel 
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was  256'x36'x22',  and  drew  6'  9"  aft  and  5'  6"  forward.  The 
Hrst  running  of  these  rapids  by  American  steamers  was  by  two 
revenue  cutters,  about  1848  or  1850,  named  tlie  "Jefferson"  and 
tlie  "Dallas."  How  it  was  done  will  be  found  in  the  next 
volume,  under  the  head  of  "Iron  Smiipbuildiug." 

Since  1870  more  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish an  American  line  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  the  sum- 
mer travel  exclusively,  but  they  have  all  ended  in  a  failure  to 
succeed. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

COAST  OF  MAINE 


T  was  not  until  July  Tth,  1823,  about  sixteen  years 
aftei'  the  successful  introduction  of  steam  vessels 
in  this  country,  that  the  "Patent,"  the  first  reg- 
ular steamboat  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  arrived  at  Portland,  Maine.  At  this  date 
about  one  hundred  were  in  service  on  the  Westei-n  rivers,  and 
an  equal  number  had  been  constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
On  May  22d  of  the  following  year  the  "Maine"  arrived  at 
Belfast.  This  vessel  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  the 
hulls  of  two  schooners,  with  a  water  wheel  in  space  between 
the  hulls,  and  beams  laid  across  and  decked  over. 

The  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  organized 
in  1823,  and  the  same  year  the}'  bought  the  "Patent"  and  put 
her  on  the  line  between  Boston,  Portland  and  Belfast.  The 
vessel  was  about  100  feet  long,  built  at  New  York  in  1823,  and 
had  her  machinery  fitted  on  board  by  Daniel  Dod,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  builders  of  marine  engines  at  New  York  and  the 
vicinity.  He  had  built  a  copper  boiler  for  this  vessel,  to  be 
worked  under  what  was  considered  high-pressure  steam  at  the 
time,  but  on  a  trial  of  the  nmchinery  on  Jlay  Oth,  1823,  the 
boiler  being  of  an  imperfect  design  for  the  pressure,  the  front 
head  was  blown  out  and  five  persons  killed  and  two  injured, 
among  the  former  being  the  constructor  of  the  machinery.  He 
had  also  built,  a  few  years  previous,  the  boilers  for  the  "Savan- 
nah," the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
"Patent"  was  running  on  the  Penobscot  River  as  late  as  1835. 
The  company,  in  1826,  bought  the  "Legislator,"  that  was  in 
New  York  waters.  This  vessel  was  112'x23'x7',  with  a  square 
engine,  built  in  New  York  in  1825,  and  had  fallen  from  favor  by 
the  exjjlosion  of  her  boiler  in  the  same  year,  while  lying  at  her 
wharf,  being  jirepared  for  a  race  with  an  opposition  boat.  This 
vessel  run  for  two  years  when  the  business  of  the  company 
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was  closed  up  and  the  vessel  was  taken  back  to  Xew  Yoik 
waters.  The  two  vessels  were  sold  at  auction  in  Boston  Feb- 
ruary, 1S2S. 

In  May,  1824,  there  was  a  small  steam  brig  named  the 
"New  York"  said  to  have  been  a  sailing  vessel  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  power  added  afterwards.  This  is  doubtful.  This 
vessel  had  been  in  use  between  A'ew  York  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  at  the  date  named  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Eastport,  and  running  on  The  coast  of  Maine.  The  vessel  was 
built  in  1S22,  at  Xorfulk,  Ya.,  by  ^^'.  A.  Hunter,  for  George, 
^^'illiam  C,  and  X.  S.  Rowland,  and  others.  Shortly  after 
coming  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  while  on  a  trip  from  Bath,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Owl's  Head,  it  collided  with  the  "Patent,''  but 
the  damage  being  slight,  both  proceeded  on  theii-  way.  The 
"X'ew  Y'ork,"  when  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Petit  Menan 
light,  -nas  discovered  to  be  on  tire.  There  were  (i\(^v  thirty 
persons  in  all  on  board,  they  being  saved  by  the  boats,  but  the 
vessel  pro-^ed  a  total  loss.  The  loss  of  this  vessel  was  caused 
from  the  want  of  proper  protection  to  the  woodwork  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boiler  and  the  want  of  fire  buckets.  This 
occurred  on  August  20th,  1820. 

The  ''Connecticut"  and  the  "Chancellor  Livingston,"  after 
being  withdrawn  from  the  New  Y'ork  and  I'rovidence  route, 
in  1829  and  1833  respectively,  being  succeeded  by  more  modern 
and  powerful  steamboats,  were  brought  to  this  coast.  They 
were  "old  timers"  even  at  that  date,  and  it  would  appear  they 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  Boston  &  Portland  line.  The  hull  of 
the  latter  was  broken  up  or  dismantled  in  1835,  and  her 
engine  transferred  to  a  new  hull  that  had  been  built  by  Xatlian 
Dyer,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  for  the  Cumberland  Hteam  Navigation 
Company,  to  run  between  Boston  and  Portland.  The  new  vessel 
was  named  the  "Portland,"  and  was  Ifi3'x27'xl0'7,  with  a 
square  engine,  56-inch  cylinder  and  i>  feet  stroke.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  the  veteran  steamboat  owner  of  Portland,  Capt. 
John  B.  Coyle,  was  engineer  of  this  vessel,  i^he  was  considered 
at  this  time  something  superior  to  any  steam  vessel  that  had 
been  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  As  late  as  1850,  this  vessel  was  in 
service  on  the  coast. 

In  1835  the  "New  Ihigland,"  that  had  been  on  the  New 
Y^ork  and  Hartford  route,  was  X)urchased  by  a  company  formed 
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at  Gai-diinT,  Ml'.,  ami  placed  ou  the  route  to  the  Kennebec 
Ri\er,  ^\llel•e  s^he  ran  until  May  olst,  1838,  when  she  was  lost 
by  collision  witli  a  schooner  >\'lien  tifteen  miles  east-south-east 
of  Boon  Island.  This  vessel  was  certainly  unfortunate,  for  she 
left  the  Hartford  route  with  a  bad  name,  for  both  of  her  boilers 
exploded  at  one  time,  on  October  9th,  1833,  before  the  vessel 
was  one  year  old,  killing  and  scalding  several  jjersons.  The 
"Huntress"  took  her  place  to  Kennebec  River  points. 

During  these  early  days  of  steam  navigation,  many  of  tin" 
steamboats  ran  on  a  route  but  a  short  time,  either  for  want  of 
sufficient  capital  to  "grow  up  with  the  country,"'  or  to  stand  a 
strong  competition.  Besides  the  extension  of  the  railroads  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  caused  an  inroad  on  the  business  of  the 
steamboats,  making  necessary  a  change  of  terminus  at  times. 

It  has  been  many  times  credited  to  Capt.  J.  B.  Coyle  of  the 
iu\ention  of  a  fan  blower  to  be  applied  to  a  boiler  in  burning 
anthracite  coal,  and  that  the  application  as  made  on  the  "Port- 
land" was  the  first  case  where  anthracite  coal  was  used  success- 
fully for  marine  pni'poses.  Capt.  Coyle,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  many  years  ago,  on  the  subject,  says;  "The  idea  of  a  fan 
blower  was  not  original*  with  me,  for  I  had  known  of  its 
previous  application;  but  the  power  was  obtained  from  gears 
on  the  main  shaft,  and,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  motion, 
the  awkwardness  of  such  an  arrangement  made  it  of  little  use." 
He  also  drove  the  blowers  by  a  belt  from  a  drum  on  the  main 
shaft.  They  were  able  to  burn  the  coal,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  blowers  for  the  "Poi-tland"  were  made  by  John 
Sparrow,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

The  "McDonough,"  that  had  formerly  run  to  Hartford, 
rVjnn.,  fi'om  New  York,  ^\as  sent  around  to  Portland  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  where  she  remained  until  1830,  A\'heu  she  was 
witlidra\Mi  for  a  time,  but  returned  again  in  1838.  Capt.  J.  B. 
(^'Oyle  was  engineer  of  the  "McDonough"  in  1834.  This  ves- 
sel became  the  property  of  the  Cumberland  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  but  only  remained  here  a  few  years.  Hei-  length 
was  14G  feet;  '"square"  engine;  built  in  1826. 

Commodore  A'anderbilt  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  transportation  facilities  in  this  section  of  the  country 
in  1837,  for  he  placed  the  "Augusta"  ou  the  Boston  and  Port- 
land route.     She  remained  for  a  short  time  only,  as  there  were 
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better  boats  on  the  regular  line.  A  few  months  later  "C.  Van- 
derbilt,"  his  crack  boat  from  the  New  York  route,  was  brought 
around  to  subdue  the  natives.  This  boat  was  175'x24'x9',  with 
a  beam  engine  of  41"xl0'.  He  found  his  match  very  closely  in 
the  "Huntress,"  she  being  172'x23'x9'6,  with  beam  engine 
36"xl2',  while  running  for  several  months  to  Hallowell.  The 
same  company  who  owned  and  run  the  "Huntress"  purchased 
the  "J.  W.  Richmond" — that  had  been  on  the  Stonington  line 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Com.  Van- 
derbilt,  for  she  was  a  successful  rival  to  his  "Lexington"  on 
the  opposition  line— in  .Alarch,  tS-iO,  for  |52,500,  for  their  Ken- 
nebec River  route.  This  vessel  ran  with  the  "Huntress"  until 
September  30th,  1843,  when  she  was  burned  at  her  dock  at 
Hallowell.  Pier  dimensions  were  202'x24'xl0',  witli  a  "square" 
engine  of  48  inches  by  11  feet  stroke.  This  was  without  doubt 
the  largest  and  most  able  steamboat  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
to  that  period.  All  of  the  passenger  boats  along  the  coast  at 
this  early  date  were  open  on  the  forward  main  deck,  and,  like 
our  river  boats,  the  height  between  decks  was  no  greater  than 
was  deemed  necessary.  Our  dwellings  at  that  date  had  lo'sv' 
ceilings,  and  the  steamboats  had  little  headroom. 

From  1814  to  ]S4G  there  apjiears  to  have  been  plenty  of 
excitement  to  the  Kennebec  River,  via  Portland,  for  the 
People's  line  was  opened  with  the  "John  Marshall,"  a  new 
boat  built  in  Baltimore,  ]SId.,  that  ended  in  a  consolidatif)n  of 
all  the  interests. 

Memenon  Sanford,  who  had  become  considerable  of  a  fac- 
tor in  the  ste;nn  navigation  interests  at  this  period  on  the 
coast,  was  at  an  early  date  interested  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Steamboat  Company,  and  their  first  vessel  of  any  size  being  the 
"New  England,"  built  in  18.33,  succeeded  by  the  "Bunker  Hill" 
and  the  "Charter  Oak,"  the  two  latter  being  taken  to  the  Maine 
coast  about  1844.  Capt.  ;M.  Sanford  commanded  the  "Charter 
Oak,"  and  Capt.  T.  B.  Sanford  the  "Bunker  Hill,"  while  on  the 
Hartford  line.  From  this  transfer  of  location  began  what 
subsequently  became  the  Sanford  line.  He  may  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  change  of  the  "McDonough"  from  the  Hartford 
line  to  the  iLiine  coast  prior  to  the  "New  England"  being 
purchased.  The  foi-mer  vessels  were  succeeded  by  the  "Kenne- 
bec" and  the  "Penobscot,"  iind  later  by  the  ".\dmiral"  and  the 
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"Boston."  The  "Adiniial"  was  put  iu  service  June,  1847,  in 
place  of  the  "Poithmd."  The  business  at  this  date  was  in  a 
stage  of  development  consequent  partly  upon  the  extension  of 
the  railroads  along  the  coast,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  that 
part  of  the  State.  Besides,  the  transportation  business  by 
water  was  controlled  by  men  of  larger  means  financially.  It 
took  a  few  years  for  matters  to  permanently  settle  to  a  change 
of  routes.  There  were  a  few  opposition  lines  from  1850  to  1860 
to  the  Kennebec  Eiver  towns,  but  they  did  not  last  after  the 
demand  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Army  Department 
for  vessels  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

There  was  a  very  good  boat  running  to  the  Kennebec 
River  from  1840  to  1854  named  the  "Ocean."  Her  dimensions 
were  220'x28'xll'.  with  a  beam  engine  of  48  inches  by  11  feet. 
This  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  lower  Boston  Harbor,  on 
Xovember  24th,  1854,  by  collision  with  the  Canard  steamship 
"(^'anada,"  by  which  the  stoves  and  lights  were  upset  and  the 
vessel  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Five  jias 
sengers  lost  their  lives  in  this  accident.  There  were  more  than 
10(t  passengers  saved  by  the  "Forest  City,"  the  "Boston,"  and 
the  ''Eastern  State,"  that  were  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time. 
The  former  was  then  running  to  I'or'tland  and  the  "Boston"  to 
Bangor.  The  "( )cean"  was  at  this  time  owned  hy  R.  K.  Page, 
of  Hallowell,  Nathaniel  Kimball,  and  the  owners  of  the  "John 
Marshall."  The  "Eastei-n  Queen"  subsequently  run  (m  tliis 
line. 

In  1854  Samuel  Sneeden,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  buib  for  the 
.Maine  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  I'cu-tland  and  Ban- 
gor service,  the  "Daniel  ^^'ebster."  She  is  reported  to  have 
been  better  fitted  and  furnished  for  tin-  jiassenger  travel  than 
any  steamboat  then  on  the  Maine  coast.  Her  dimensions  w(U'e 
240'x34'xll'  with  a  beam  engine  52  inches  by  11  feet  stroke. 
There  was  also  at  the  same  time  the  "Eastern  City"  built  in 
1852,  on  the  coast  and  occasionally  to  Bangor.  The  latter 
was  a  few  feet  shorter,  with  much  less  power  than  the  "Daniel 
Webster."  They  both  run  here  until  the  war  broke  out.  The 
"Eastern  City"  was  purchased  by  the  \\'ivr  Dejiartment  Novem- 
ber 27th,  1861,  for  the  sum  of  .f50,000,  and  name  changed  to 
"Cossack."  The  vessel  was  at  I'altimore  at  a  much  later  period, 
having  been  sold  by  the  governnnuit,  and  afterwiuds  on  lli>' 
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Maine  coast,  and  at  a  later  date  was  sold  for  service  in  Cana- 
dian waters.  The  "Daniel  Webster"  had  four  charters  with 
the  War  Department,  each  lasting  about  six  months,  the  first 
two  charters  being  at  |600  per  day  and  the  last  two  charters  at 
|300  per  day.  Is  it  any  surprise  that  there  was  a  large  bonded 
debt  after  the  war,  with  such  prices  paid  by  the  government? 
The  Webster's  name  was  changed  to  "Expounder"  while  in  the 
war  service.  Some  years  ago  she  was  sold  for  service  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  her  name  changed  to  "Saguenay." 

There  was  a  small  steamboat  that  run  on  the  coast  from 
various  points,  built  at  New  York,  in  1846,  about  130  feet  long, 
and  named  "T.  F.  Secor,"  from  1848  to  18C2,  when  chartered  by 
the  government.     She  was  burned  at  Hilton  Head,  May,  1863. 


The  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company  was  first  made  an 
organized  company  in  1843,  after  passing  through  many 
changes.  The  first  steamer  was  a  screw  propeller  constructed 
at  Portland,  and  named  the  "Commodore  Preble."  This  vessel 
was  about  1.50'x24'x8''  deep,  and  nm  alternate  days  between 
Portland  and  Boston,  wlien  the  next  year  the  company  had 
built  another  propeller  slightly  larger  than  the  first  and  named 
the  "General  W'arren,"  for  the  same  service.  These  vessels 
had  each  a  pair  of  high-pressure  engines,  the  "Preble"  having 
cylinders  of  17  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  stroke,  and  the 
"Warren"  18  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  stroke.  Each 
vessel  was  fitted  with  a  propeller  7  feet  in  diameter.  These 
vessels  were  fitted  more  with  regard  to  freight  transportation, 
so  the  passenger  accommodations  were  very  limited.  It  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  have  vessels  of  a  different  character 
for  this  route,  and  accordingly  the  "John  Marshall"  was  pur- 
chased in  1847,  and  for  a  few  years  run  on  the  route  with  the 
propellers.  The  company-  finding  their  business  increasing  so 
rapidly  had  constructed  for  them,  in  1850,  the  "St.  Lawrence," 
and,  two  years  later,  the  "Atlantic"  was  built,  when  the  "John 
Marshall"  and  the  propellers  were  disposed  of,  leaving  the  two 
new  boats  to  serve  the  business  of  the  route.  These  vessels 
were  each  216'x28'xl0',  with  engines  of  40"  by  10  ',  not  large 
power  for  such  size  vessels  on  such  a  route.  The  "Forest  City" 
was  built  in  1854,  and  the  "Lewiston"  in  1850,  and  the  "Mont- 
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leal"  in  1S57.  These  boats  were  about  235  feet  long  and  33 
feet  beam,  with  engines  52"xll'  stroke.  The  "Lewistou"  was 
sold  to  the  P.  B.  &  M.  S.  Co.,  while  the  "Montreal"  was  burned 
at  her  wharf,  August  9th,  1873.  About  1865  the  "John  Brooks" 
was  purchased  in  New  York,  having  formerly  ruu  on  the  Xew 
York  and  Bridgeport  route,  and  served  the  company  well  until 
about  1890,  when  she  was  laid  aside.  Since  then  the  company 
have  added  the  "Tremont,"  in  1883;  the  "Portland,"  built  at 
Bath,  in  1890;  the  "Bay  State,"  built  at  Bath  in  1895,  and  their 
first  steel-hull  propeller,  the  "Gov.  Dingley,"  in  1900,  built  at 
Chester,  Pa.  The  "Tremont"  was  sold  to  the  Joy  Line  in  1900. 
and  the  "Portland"  was  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  it  is 
thought,  on  Xovember  27th,  1898,  where  every  soul  on  board 
was  lost. 

The  best  time  that  has  been  made  between  Boston  and 
Portland  has  been  made  by  the  "Gov.  Dingley."  Between 
Boston  and  Portland,  on  February  7th,  1900,  in  C  hours  and 
18  minutes;  between  Boston  and  Portland,  on  March  22d,  1900, 
in  0  hours  and  IS  minutes;  and  between  Portland  and  Boston, 
on  July  1st,  1900,  in  5  hours  and  55  minutes,  with  fresh  head 
^^  ind,  and  four  boilers.  Average  time,  with  three  boilers,  7 
hours  and  30  minutes. 

After  the  "Daniel  Webster"  and  the  "Eastern  City"  had 
been  withdrawn,  the  Kennebec  Steamboat  Company  had  built 
the  "Star  of  the  East"  in  1866,  at  New  York,  for  the  Boston 
and  Kennebec  River  route,  and  was  the  only  steamboat  on  the 
route  until  the  "Kennebec"  was  built  in  1889.  The  former 
vessel's  name  was  changed  to  "Sagadahoc"  about  1890.  In 
1896  the  company,  thinking  a  steamboat  would  eventually  pay 
to  run  during  the  winter  season,  the  next  year  had  constructed 
the  propeller  "Lincoln,"  and  run  her  one  or  more  seasons,  when 
she  was  sold  to  parties  who  run  her  in  Florida  waters  for  a 
time,  but  has  since  been  disposed  of  and  run  on  several  routes. 

All  of  the  lines  running  from  Boston  to  the  coast  of  Main^ 
were  consolidated  in  November,  1901. 

In  1833  the  Boston  &  Bangor  S.  S.  Co.  was  formed,  prin 
cipally  of  Boston  people,  and  the  next  year  the  "Bangor"  was 
built  for  them,  by  Bell  &  Brown,  of  New  York,  the  vessel  being 
about  160  feet  long,  with  a  "square"  engine  of  36  inches  by  9 
feet  stroke.     This  vessel  formed  the  permanent  line  between 
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]5oslon  and  Baugor,  and  the  towns  on  the  Penobscot  River, 
until  1842,  when  R.  K.  Page  &  Son,  of  Hallowell,  sent  her  to 
the  Mediterranean,  leaving  Boston,  Mass.,  on  August  16th, 
1812,  for  Gibralter  and  Constantinople,  and  doing  service  in 
Turkey  waters  lor  manj'  j^ears.  The  same  parties,  in  1814,  had 
built,  at  Bath,  Maine,  the  hull  of  a  propeller,  144  feet  long, 
named  "Marmora,"  with  Ericsson  engines,  built  at  New  York, 
that  was  also  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  leaving  New 
York  for  Liverpool  September  2d,  1845.  This  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  JMorocco  on  her  outward  voyage. 

In  order  to  correct  many  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  that  the  "Bangor"  was  still  in  service, 
the  writer, submits  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Consul  General 
at  Constantinople: 

Constantinople,  Nov.  12,  1902. 

J.  H.  Morrison,  Esq.,  358  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  secured  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  American-built  steamer  "Bangor," 
which  came  out  here  in  the  year  1842. 

She  was  purchased  by  the  Civil  List,  re-named  the 
"Sudaver,"  and  used  to  carry  passengers  between  this 
city  and  the  Princes'  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
She  was  said  to  be  the  most  commodious  and  comfort- 
able daily  passenger  steamer.  She  was  never  the  yacht 
of  any  Sultan.  Her  machinery  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable and  original,  and  was  named  by  the  public 
"Rokana"  (carpenter's  plane),  owing  to  its  peculiar 
movements. 

After  many  years'  continual  service  to  the  Princes' 
Islands  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  during  which  time  she 
underwent  extensive  repairs  to  her  hull  and  boiler,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Idarei  Feraide  Co.  She  was  laid 
up  for  several  years  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Dockyards 
after  being  withdrawn  from  service,  and  eventually, 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  was  broken  uj). 

The  above  information  you  can  take  as  being 
authentic.  It  was  secured  through  our  harbor  master 
from  Hnsni  Pacha,  Chief  Naval  Constructor,  Imperial 
Ottoman  Admiralty,  who  remembers  his  trips  when  a 
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boy  by  the  said  steamer  between  his  home  iu  town  and 
the  Naval  Oolles'e  at  Ilalki,  one  of  tlie  Princes'  Islands. 

A'ery  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Smith  Lyte, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  General. 

There  ^Yas  an  iron-hull  propeller  built  by  the  Betts  Harlan 
&  Hollingsworth  Co.  for  the  Bangor  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
named  "Bangor,"  that  ran  between  Boston  and  Bangor  for 
part  of  the  years  184.")  and  1846.  The  vessel  was  begun  in 
184;>,  but  not  eom]ileted  until  August  1st,  1845,  when  she  left 
the  builders'  hands  for  the  houui  port,  via  New  York.  This 
was  the  first  iron-hull  steam  vessel  in  the  United  States  built 
for  coasting  service,  ^fr.  E.  C,  Hyde  was  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  and  agent  of  the  company.  The  vessel  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  A.  Parker,  and  the  chief  engineer  was  Henry 
Dockery.  It  was  not  long  after  being  placed  on  the  route  that 
she  was  in  trouble.  She  sailed  on  her  second  trip  from  Boston 
on  August  31st,  184-5,  with  34  passengers  and  freight  valued 
at  S20,000.  The  next  day— Sunday— about  4  P.  M.,  the  vessel 
being  then  in  Penobscot  Bay,  the  after  bulkhead  of  the  boiler- 
room  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  tiames  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  run  the  vessel  ashore 
on  Long  Island,  to-nn  of  Islesborough,  in  I'endleton  harbor, 
about  seven  miles  from  Castine.  The  passengers  and  crew 
were  all  gotten  ashore  on  the  island,  with  safety,  and  after- 
wards taken  to  Castine  by  the  revenue  cutter  "Veto"  and 
schooner  "Pembroke,"  that  had  been  lying  iu  that  harbor  and 
went  at  once  to  their  assistance.  The  vessel  was  afterwards 
decided  to  be  a  wreck,  the  insurance  on  the  vessel  adjusted, 
and  the  damaged  hull  towed  to  Bath,  where  it  was  repaired 
and  rebuilt  for  service  again.  She  afterwards  ran  on  the  same 
route  until  purchased  by  the  Nav^  Department,  in  December, 
1846,  at  a  cost  of  |28,975,  was  fitted  with  three  guns  for  service 
during  the  Mexican  war.  Her  name  was  then  changed  to 
"Scourge."  After  two  years  of  war  duty,  the  vessel  was  sold 
to  parties  in  Lafayette,  La.,  for  |2,300.  After  this  transfer,  all 
trace  of  the  vessel  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Her  dimensi<ms 
were  120'x23'x9'.     The  motive  power  was  a  pair  of  twin-screw 
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oiiiiiiics,  Willi  cyliiidcrs  of  '2'2  iiirlies  by  24  iiirlics  sti-oko.     I'ro 
])cll('r  ANiieels  cncli  Si.^  feet  diaiiu'tcr. 

It  was  about  tlio  same  tiiiie  tliat  Jaiiios  CuimiugliaiJi,  of 
\(;w  York,  who  had  been  interested  with  Memenon  Sanfurd 
in  steam  navigation  on  the  Long  Island  Sound,  built  the 
"Penobscot''  for  the  J?angor  route,  and  Capt.  Santord  brought 
around  the  "Charter  Oak"  and  the  "Bunker  Hill,"  that  at  times 
ran  tci  the  Penobscot  River.  The  "Charter  Oak"  had  a  very 
narrow  esca])e  not  hmg  after,  in  July,  1845,  while  running  in 
,1  dense  fog  on  a  tri]i  to  Cangor.  The  vessel  had  been  held 
e\c'r  at  Portland  on  account  of  the  thick  A\eatlier  until  day- 
light, when  they  resumed  the  trip.  The  vessel  Avas  run  very 
cauliously  and  with  great  care  until  approaching  Monhegan. 
when  the  vessel  was  "slowed  down"  for  the  ofilicers  to  iind 
their  location,  and,  befoi-ie  tliey  were  aware  of  the  danger,  had 
drifted  on  the  rocks  known  as  the  "Old  Man's  Ledge,"  where 
they  remained  f(u-  about  half  an  hour  and  on  a  falling  tide, 
but  with  good  fortune  the  vessel  came  off  without  any  injury. 
The  "Penobscot"  was  subsequently  controlled  or  purchased 
by  the  regular  line,  and  in  1845  Captain  Sanford  transferred 
the  vessel  to  the  Bangor  route,  and  the  first  trip  of  the  vessel 
on  the  new  line  was  made  in  June,  1845,  from  Boston  to 
Bangor,  by  the  outside  route,  direct  for  Monhegan,  this  route 
tuning  never  been  attempted  before  by  a  steamer  sailing  on 
"time  and  courses."  The  "Kennebec"  was  also  added  about 
the  same  time.  The  "State  of  ]Maine"  was  built  at  Xew  York 
in  1848,  and  was  ii40'x32'xll',  with  a  beam  engine  of  54  inches 
by  11  feet  stroke,  for  the  route,  and  was  a  great  improvement 
in  size  and  passenger  accommodations  and  interior  linish  to 
anything  there  had  been  thus  far  <iu  the  Maine  coast,  but  she 
was  found  to  be  too  large  and  expensive  a  boat  for  the  route, 
and  during  the  next  year  was  disposed  of  to  tlie  Pall  River 
line. 

James  Cunningham,  who  h.ad  retired  from  the  business 
of  building  marine  engines  at  Xew  Y'ork,  seems  to  have  still 
liad  a  desire  for  an  intei'est  in  steam  navigation  on  the  coast, 
as,  in  1840,  the  "Senator"  was  built  at  New  Y'ork  for  him  and 
Daniel  Drew,  the  vessel  being  319'x35'Gxl2',  wdth  a  beam 
engine  of  50  inches  by  11  fe'-t  stroke.  The  vessel  run  in 
connection  with  the  railroad  from  I'ortland  to  Bangor,  for  the 
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ye;ii-,  when  slu'  was  scut  mound  Cape  Horn  to  tho  Galifoi-uia 
roast  during-  tlic  s^old  oxcitenient,  wliei-e  she  remained  and 
was  worn  out,  completing  her  service  about  1879,  b(nng  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  economical  compoundenuine  screw  pro- 
pellers in  the  California  Steam  XaAigation  Company's  line. 
They  had  built  the  "Admiral"  a  few  years  previous  for  the 
same  service. 

There  was  runnino  to  Bangor  most  of  the  year  185."),  the 
]iropeller  "(leneral  Knox,"  whose  dimensions  were  140'x21'x8', 
with  vertical  engine,  31"x3()",  but  this  service  appears  to  have 
ended  her  career  on  the  !^[aine  coast. 

Thei-e  was  a  stern-wheeler  on  the  Penobscot  Kiver  for 
several  years  about  18.")0.  named  "Phenix,"  that  was  82  feet 
long,  with  a  water-Avheel  of  11  feet  diameter  and  0  feet  fac(^ 
There  were  si-veral  of  these  vessels  built  by  Thos.  Blanchard, 
of  vSpringtleld,  ^fass.,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  the  upper 
Connecticut  Ei'^ei". 

The  "^remenon  Sanford"  was  built  originally  for  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  outside  route,  and  api)ears  to  have 
been  the  bt^st  of  the  fleet  on  the  Bangor  line,  where  she  run 
regularly  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  last  ser- 
vice was  under  a  charter  to  the  Quartermaster's  Bureau,  from 
Xovember  ISth,  1862,  at  |950  per  day,  in  carrying  troops  to 
New  Orleans,  La.  She  was  lost  December  10th,  1862,  on 
Carysfort  reef,  off  the  Florida  Capes,  in  perfectly  clear  and 
still  weather,  having  8(10  troops  on  boai'd,  all  of  whom  wei-e 
saved.  The  engine  was  recovered  and  subsequently  placed  in 
the  "George  Leary,"  built  in  1864,  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk  line.  The  "Memenon  Sanford"  was  237'x;)4'xll'8. 
with  a  beam  engine  of  50  inches  by  12  feet  stroke. 

In  1840  the  following  steamers  were  in  service  in  ilaiue 
waters: 

"Admiral" Boston  to  St.  Johns. 

"Balloon" Hallowell  to  A\'aterville. 

"lioston" P>oslon  to  Kennebec  Kiver. 

"Charter  Oak" Boslon  to  Hallowell. 

"Com.  Preble" Boston  to  Portland. 

"Danin" Kennebec  River. 

"Flushing" Portland  to  Bi'unswick, 
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"(/ien'l  Wari-on".  . .  .Boston  to  Poi-tland. 

''Governor" Portland  to  Bangor. 

"Huntress" Portland  to  Hallowell. 

"John  Marshall".  . .  .Boston  to  Portland. 

'"Kennebec" Boston  to  Hallowell. 

"Phenix" Hallowell  to  Waterville. 

"Penobscot" Boston  to  Bangor. 

"Portland" Boston  to  Portland. 

"T.  F.  Secor" Belfast,  Castine  and  Bangor. 

"Tarritine" Penobscot  River. 

In  1863  the  Bangor  line  had  John  Englis  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  coustrnct  the  "Katahdin,"  and  in  1S67,  the  same  builders 
constructed  the  "Cambridge."  In  1882  the  "Penobscot"  was 
built  at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Smith  &  Townsend;  in  1894  the 
"City  of  Bangor"  was  built  at  the  same  place,  and  in  1901  the 
"City  of  Rockland,"  the  most  complete  vessel  that  has  been 
on  the  line,  was  finished.  The  "Cambridge"  went  ashore  and 
became  a  total  loss  off  George's  Island,  on  February  10th, 
1886.  The  "Peuoljscot"  was  chartered  to  the  Joy  Line — New 
York  to  Providence — in  the  summer  of  1901.  About  1895  the 
"Katalidin"  was  broken  up  for  the  old  material  in  the  vessel. 

The  International  Steam  Ship  Company  was  organized  in 
1859,  with  the  same  interest  that  controlled  the  Portland  S.  P. 
Co.,  to  run  a  line  from  Boston  to  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  via  Portland. 
The  next  year  the  "New  Brunswick",  was  constructed  for  this 
route,  and  the  following  year  the  "New  England"  was  built 
and  added  to  the  line.  The  latter  was  about  the  same  class 
of  side-wheel  steamers  as  they  had  on  the  Portland  line,  but 
the  former  was  somewhat  smaller  and  with  less  power.  The 
"New  England"  met  with  an  accident  on  July  22d,  1872,  while 
on  her  way  from  St.  Johns  to  Boston,  struck  on  the  "Wolves," 
and  in  a  short  time  tilled.  The  passengers,  baggage  and  freight 
were  landed  in  good  order.  There  was  a  dense  fog  prevailing 
at  the  time,  and  an  unusually  strong  current  set  the  vessel 
far  to  the  southward  of  her  course.  The  vessel  was  after- 
wards raised,  taken  to  Portland,  where  she  «'as  rebuilt  and 
named  "City  of  Portland."  The  company  had,  prior  to  this, 
purchased  the  "New  \"ork,"  that  had  run  on  Lake  Ontario 
before  1800.     This  vessel  was  about  the  same  size,  but  had 
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more  power  of  eiigiue  thau  tliose  built  for  the  Hue.  In  1881.', 
the  company  purchased  the  "Fahuouth''  from  the  New 
England  &  Xova  Scotia  S.  S.  Co.,  and  in  the  same  year  built 
the  "State  of  Maine."  The  latter  vessel  was  the  largest  and 
with  the  most  power  of  engine  of  a)iy  of  the  fleet  that  had  been 
constructed  for  the  line,  being  24J:'x37'xlJ:'7,  and  having  an 
engine  00  inches  by  12  feet  stroke.  In  May,  1884.  the  com].any 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  "Falmouth,"  .by  fire,  while  lying  up  a  I 
Portland  for  repairs.  A  few  days  after,  the  "City  of  Torl- 
land"  run  on  a  rock  on  the  :\Iaine  coast,  proving  a  total  loss. 
The  passengers  were  taken  off  by  vessels  that  came  to  their 
assistance.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  "State  of  Maine"  run 
ashore  on  the  coast  during  a  dense  fog,  the  passengers  being 
safely  transferred  to  the  mainland  without  injury.  The  vessel 
was,  after  a  few  months,  gotten  into  deep  water  again,  taken 
to  Bath,  Maine,  where  she  was  repaired  and  refitted  for  the 
line  again.  In  1885  the  company  had  the  "Cumberland"  built 
at  Bath,  being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  "State  of  ^Maine."  The 
first  scre\A'  propeller  for  any  of  tlie  regular  lines  on  this  coast 
since  the  "Warren"  and  the  "Preble,"  was  built  by  this  company 
in  189.5,  the  "St.  Croix,"  of  about  the  same  length,  but  with  a 
little  more  beam  than  their  side-wheel  boats.  Since  the  pro- 
peller has  been  in  service,  the  vessels  have  run  direct  from 
Boston  to  St.  Johns  during  the  summer  months.  Their  present 
fleet  consists  of  the  "St.  Croix"  and  the  "State  of  Maine."  The 
"Cumberland"  Mas  sold  to  the  Joy  Line  in  August,  1902. 
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The  steamboat  "Massachusetts,"  owned  by  some  residents 
of  Salem,  was  the  first  steamboat  in  service  in  Boston  Bay. 
This  vessel  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  hull  being 
82  feet  long,  17  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  drew  4  feet  of  water. 
Her  first  trip,  from  Salem  to  Boston,  was  on  July  4th,  1817. 
This  enterprise  not  proving  a  success,  the  vessel  was  with- 
drawn from  the  route  after  a  few  months,  and  was  sent  south 
to  be  sold,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  voyage  on  the  coast  of 
Xorth  Carolina.     The  "Eagle,"  of  80  tons,  built  at  New  London, 
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Conn.,  in  1817.  took  her  place  for  a  time,  but  run  from  Nan- 
tiicl^et  to  New  Bedford  for  a  portion  of  tlie  year. 

In  the  year  1818  the  "Eagle"  made  the  first  steamboat 
trip  from  Boston  to  the  town  of  Hingham,  which  is  about 
eleven  miles  down  Boston  Ba,y.  Her  service  was  very  irregu- 
lar during  that  year,  and  it  was  not  until  1819  that  the  vessel 
was  placed  on  the  route  to  make  daily  passages  between  these 
places.  She  was  a  very  small  boat,  not  over  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  her  accommodations  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
passengers.  She  ran  until  1821,  after  which  there  is  no 
account  of  any  communication  except  by  sailing  vessels  until 
1829.  A  very  singular  incident  is,  there  was  not  in  1822  a 
single  notice  of  a  steamboat  in  Boston  Harbor;  where  they  all 
went  to  history  is  silent.  At  this  period  there  was  a  demand 
for  steamboats  on  the  southern  rivers  along  the  coast,  and 
nrore  than  probable  some  of  them  started  for  the  southern 
waters.  The  "Lafayette,"  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  the 
next  boat  on  this  route,  and  began  running  to  Hingham  in 
182!).  She  was  somewhat  smaller  than  her  yiredecessor,  and 
even  in  those  earl.y  days  of  steamboating  was  not  highly 
thought  of,  as  she  probably  had  one  of  those  geared  engines 
that  made  sufficient  noise  when  in  operation  to  raise  a  person 
in  a  trance.  Befcu'C  she  was  purchased  by  the  Hingham  Com- 
pany, she  was  named  the  "Hamilton."  which  name  always 
remained  on  her  stern.  There  is  an  aci.-ount  of  her  being 
caught  in  a  squall  off  the  Castle  on  a  trip  to  Boston,  and  being 
compelled  to  return  to  Hingham  for  safety.  The  "General 
Lincoln"  succeeded  the  "Laf.'iyette"  in  18:^2,  making  her  first 
tri]j  on  June  l'>th  of  that  year.  This  vessel  was  built  at 
Philadel])hia,  Pa.,  liy  J.  Bond,  for  the  Boston  &  Hingham 
Steamlioat  Company,  which  was  organized  during  18?>2.  This 
vessel  was  9G'x21'x(/l(l,  and  A\as  fitted  with  a  pair  of  l:)eam 
engines,  having  the  solid  "grate  bar"  beams,  built  by  Thomas 
Holloway,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  at  times  run  under  the 
"high"  steain  pressure  of  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
engines  in  this  boat  Avere  put  in  two  small  boats,  about  1849. 
that  were  in  service  in  New  York  Harbor  as  tugboats,  and 
named  the  "Storm"  and  the  "Tempest."  The  ":Mayflower," 
built  in  Xew  York,  of  262  tons,  for  this  company,  AA-as  placed 
on  Hie  route  in  July,  1845.     She  had  accommodations  for  about 
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600  passeiigei-s.  In  185(j  the  vessel  was  sold  for  use  in  Xew 
Yoik  watei-s.  The  "Nautasket,"  of  285  tons,  being  14()'x25'4 
x8'2,  was  built  in  1857,  bv  Thomas  Collyer,  at  New  York,  and 
placed  upon  the  route  in  the  following  year,  and  at  this  date 
Avas  considered  the  fastest  boat  in  the  harbor.  In  18(>2  she 
was  chartered  to  the  United  States  government  for  service 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1865  or  1800  returned  to  J'.oston. 
and  was  subject  to  numerous  alterations,  her  name,  prior  Id 
her  return,  having  been  changed  to  "Enieline."  Her  place  was 
taken  bv  the  "Gilpin"  and  the  "IIalifa.\,"  the  latter  a  stern- 
Avheeler.  until  the  "Rose  Standish"  was  built  in  180:;!,  at  Brook^ 
lyn,  X.  Y.  This  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  collision  with  a  tugboat 
in  the  harbor  on  August  28th,  1884,  but  was  laised  and  re- 
paired, and  on  tlie  line  again.  The  ''John  Romer,"  of  40!)  tons, 
built  at  Keyport.  X.  J.,  in  18(1:'!,  and  run  from  Xew  York  t<i 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  a  few  years,  was  jiurchased  by  the  com- 
pany, and  ]ilaced  on  the  route  in  1860,  but  was  subsequently 
sold  and  sent  south.  Tlie  "Governor  Andrew,"  of  .lo:!  tons, 
was  built  in  1874,  at  Brooklyn,  X".  Y.,  by  Lawrence  &  Foulks, 
for  the  company.  The  ''Xantasket,"  built  in  1878,  at  Chelsea, 
3Iass.,  of  408  tons,  was  in  the  service  of  the  com])any  until  a 
few  years  since,  and,  in  1901,  was  sold  to  the  Long  Island 
R.  R.  Co.,  for  service  on  their  Glen  Cove  route. 

The  Boston  «S:  Hingluun  Steamboat  Co.  was  divided  in 
1881,  the  old  comiiany  retaining  the  "Xantasket"  and  the 
''Rose  Standish,"  and  afterwards  adding  the  "Twilight"  and 
the  'A^'m.  Harrison."  The  new  company  named  the  Hingham, 
Hull,  &  Downer  Landing  Steamboat  Co.,  taking  the  "Govcn-nor 
Andrew"  and  adding  by  purchase  the  "Gen'l  Lincoln"x 
"Xaliant."  This  company  was  reorganized  in  1800,  as  the 
X^'antasket  Beach  Steamboat  Co.  Since  then  they  have  added, 
in  1801,  the  "^Mayflower,"  with  a  beam  engine;  in  1805,  the 
"^liles  Standish,"  with  an  inclined  compound  engine  and,  in 
1890,  the  "Hingham,"  with  an  inclined  condensing  engine,  and 
in  1002  the  "Xantasket"  was  added  to  the  fleet,  having  a 
simple  inclined  condensing  engine.  They  lune  now  a  fleet  of 
fuie  excursion  steamboats.  The  hulls  were  built  by  Montgom 
ery  &  Howard,  at  Chelsea,  JIass.,  and  the  machinery  by  the 
W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  of  Xew  York.  The  old  company  went 
out  of  business,  closing  oui  all  its  jiroperty  al)ou(  1800. 
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Outside  of  tho  li'affic  in  tlie  liai-boi-  and  to  the  coast  of 
Maine,  ISoston  mereliants  were  slow  to  adopt  steam  ressels. 
As  late  as  the  fall  of  1841  the.v  established  a  packet  line  to 
LiTei'pool,  that  became  famous  during  the  following  fifteen 
years,  and  it  was  only  withdrawn  when  screw  propellers  came 
into  more  general  use.  In  1S52  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
S.  S.  Co.  was  started,  with  two  steamers  on  the  line,  "Pal- 
metto" and  "City  of  New  York,"  and  later  the  "Phenias 
Hprague"  and  "Kensington."  In  the  same  year  the  Merchants' 
&  Miners'  Transportation  Company  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  JMaryland,  a  part  of  the  stock  being  held  in  Boston.  Two 
side-wheel  steamers  were  bnilt,  the  "Joseph  AYhitney,"  of 
208'x;j3''x17',  with  an  engine  of  52  inches  by  11  feet  stroke, 
and  the  "William  Jenkins,"  of  205'x.31'xlO'G,  with  an  engine  of 
50  inches  by  9  feet  stroke.  The  former  made  her  first  trip 
from  Boston  on  December  2Sth,  1S54.  Two  more  side-wheel 
steamers,  having  iron  hulls,  the  "S.  R.  Spaulding''  and  the 
"Benj.  ])e  F(ird,"  were  added  in  IS.Ift,  and  the  line  extended 
to  Savannah,  Cia..  but  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war  in  April, 
18(il,  suspended  operations  in  that  direction  for  some  time. 
On  August  8th,  ISGl,  the  "Joseph  Whitney"  was  sold  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Bui'ean  of  the  War  Department,  for  |75,000, 
and  her  name  subsequently  changed  to  "McClellan."  The 
names  of  the  "Spaulding"  and  the  "De  Ford''  were  subse- 
quently changed  to  "San  Salvador"  and  the  "San  Jacinto," 
and  run  from  Kew  York  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  after  1865.  The 
comjtany  have  since  added  to  their  fleet  the  "William  Crane," 
in  1871:  the  "John  Hopkins,"  in  1873;  the  "Decatnr  H.  Miller," 
in  187!),  and  the  "Alleghany"  and  the  "Berkshire,''  in  1881,  and 
several  other  fine  propellers  since  then  for  their  different 
routes. 

In  1850  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  instituted  measures  to 
form  a  company  that  would  operate  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Boston  and  the  jNIississippi  River,  with  New  Orleans,  La.,  as 
the  terminal  iioint,  and  incidentally  with  Havana  and  Savan- 
nah, Charleston.  S.  C,  being  expected  to  be  in  communication 
within  the  year.  The  only  way  open  to  Boston  trade  at  that 
tinie  below  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  by  sailing  vessel  direct,  or 
through  tlie  port  of  New  Yoi'k  for  passengers  and  freight  by 
steainshijjs  to  all  points  on    the  coast.     In  March,   1860,  the 
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Union  S.  S.  Company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of  |700,000, 
the  organizers  being  Donald  McKay,  James  W.  Converse, 
Isaac  Rich,  John  B.  Alley,  Daniel  Lewis,  and  Lee  Claflin.  The 
breaking  ont  of  the  war  stopped  all  further  operations  of  the 
company. 

During  the  year  1865,  the  owners  of  the  Neptune  line, 
comprising  the  steamers  "Neptune,"  the  "Nereus,"  the  "Glau- 
cus,"  the  '•:Metis,"  the  "Thetis,"  and  the  "Doris,"  that  had  been 
running  between  Providence  and  New  York,  contemplated 
sending  steamers  around  to  Boston,  but  as  some  of  their  ves- 
sels vi-ere  then  under  cliarter  to  the  government,  they  were 
not  enabled  at  that  time  to  do  so.  Anticipating  this  move- 
ment, a  few  capitalists  of  Boston,  comprising  Peter  Butler, 
J.  B.  Taft.  James  S.  Whitney,  and  H.  M.  Whitney,  having 
three  or  four  unemployed  steamers  on  their  hands,  made 
arrangements  to  place  theiu  in  service  on  the  outside  route 
to  New  York.  The  first  steamer  v*as  the  "Jersey  Blue,"  a 
propeller  1.33  feet  long,  built  in  1S4!),  then  the  "City  of 
Bath,"  the  "Ashland,"  the  "Mary  Sauford,"  and  some  others. 
In  February,  18G6,  the  line  was  chartered  as  the  Metropolitan 
S.  B.  Company.  In  the  meantime  the  Neptune  S.  8.  Company 
had  been  consolidated  with  the  Stonington  line,  under  the 
name  of  the  Merchants  S.  S.  Company,  and  the  latter  having 
failed  in  1860,  the  Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co.  purchased  the 
"Nereus,"  the  "Glaucus"  and  the  "Neptune"  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  run  them  on  their  New  York  line.  In  1873  the 
company  had  built  their  first  iron-hull  steamer,  the  "General 
Whitney,"  and  in  1884  the  "H.  F.  Dimock,"  and  in  1887  the 
"Herman  Winter,"  and  in  1890  tlie  "H.  M.  Whitney,"  and  since 
then  others  have  been  added.  T"v\'o  of  the  old  Neptune  line 
propellers,  the  "Glaucus"  and  the  "Neptune" — the  "Nereus" 
was  lost  as  a  barge — have  been  laid  up  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
about  fifteen  years. 

In  1SG3  the  Cunard  line  sent  only  semi-monthly  steamers 
to  Boston,  the  same  as  when  they  began  in  1840.  This  was 
not  encouraging  to  Boston  merchants,  who  were  looking  f(»r  a 
development  of  the  export  trade  of  the  city,  so  a  company  was 
organized,  with  Boston  capital,  in  July,  1864,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  S.  H.  Company,  and  about  |800,000  was  sub- 
sci'ibed.     Many  delays  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until  October, 
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18(>ri,  that  conti'arts  Mere  iiuide  for  the  coiisti'uctiou  <if  two 
wocideu  jn'opeller  steanisliips  of  large  diiiiensions.  In  Xovcin- 
l)er,  lS6(i,  the  ''Ontario,"  the  pioneer  of  tlie  lin(%  was  hiunched, 
and  during  tlie  folhtwing  spring  tlie  "Erie"  was  humehed. 
They  were  both  built  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  by  (leorge  ^y. 
Jaeknian.  Their  machinery  was  constructed  by  Harrison 
Loring,  of  Boston.  They  were  each  :-!4()'x43'x27'x22  feet  draft, 
and  having  two  simple  condensing  engines,  vertical  <;-ylinders 
set  fore  and  aft,  of  74  inches  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke.  The 
"Ontario"  made  one  voyage  only  to  Liverpool,  leaving  Boston, 
August  5th,  1S07,  and  arriving  at  Liverpool  on  August 
ISth,  and  lea^'ing  Li\'erj)oo]  on  September  7th,  stopping 
at  Queenstown,  and  arriving  at  P5oston  September  l!)th, 
lSr>7,  and  was  then  laid  up.  (.)n  June  3d,  1808,  the  ''Ontario" 
and  the  "Erie,"  tliat  luid  never  made  a  voyage  in  the 
line,  were  sold  at  public  auction  to  Xathaniel  "\'\'insor,  for 
•1750,000.  The  misfortunes  of  this  conii)any  had  a  discourag- 
ing ettect  upon  those  interested  In  the  revival  of  American 
shipping  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  but  Ihey  met  the  sann--  fate 
as  the  American  lines  that:  were  occasionally  i-unning  from 
New  York  at  the  same  period.  An  apathy  succeeded,  and  at 
last  when  a  re\'ival  of  business  came,  the  Cunard  line  tilled 
the  Service.  About  1870  both  of  these  vessels  were  sold  to  the 
Xew  York  and  Brazil  S.  S.  Oo.  to  run  in  Garrison's  line  to 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  The  "Erie"  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  on  January  1st,  187o,  while  on  a  voyage  to  New  York, 
when  90  miles  north  of  Peruambuco.  No  lives  lost.  The 
"C>ntario"  A\as  laying  up  at  Boston  a  few  years  latei'. 

There  was  an  effort  made  as  early  as  1855  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston  to  organize  a  conipany  to  establish  a  line  of 
steamships  from  Boston  to  Eurt)jie,  and  it  even  took  shajie  in 
the  oi-ganization  of  a  company,  named  the  Boston  &  Euroi)ean 
S.  S.  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .|L500,000.  The  members  of 
the  company  included  R.  B.  Forbes,  (t.  B.  Ujiton,  Enoch  Train, 
^^'.  F.  Weld.  J.  V,.  Bradlee,  Donald  ilcKay,  Edward  S.  Tobey. 
Israel  Whitney,  P.  ^y.  Thayer,  and  about  thirty  others.  There 
were  no  active  operations  taken  toward  building  \essels  at 
the  time,  but  it  went  so  fai'  that  models  of  vessels  about  320 
feet  long  were  prepared.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  prospects  for  a  new  line, 
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both  fi-oiu  tlu>  European  side'  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Athni- 
tie,  put  a  daiiipei-  on  the  enterprise.  Tlie  treatment  received 
at  this  period  by  the  Collins  line  from  the  Congress,  no  doubt, 
had  also  its  iuflueuee  to  defer  oi)eratious. 

The  first  timber  dry  docks  built  in  this  country  were 
those  constructed  in  1S54,  at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  by  J.  E. 
Simpson,  who  held  a  patent  upon  them.  The  first  was  com- 
menced September  1st,  1853,  and  completed  in  May,  1854.  This 
dock  was  254  feet  long  inside  of  gates,  70  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  second  dock  was  started 
in  April,  1855,  and  was  finished  in  80  days  from  commence- 
nient.  This  was  l(i5  feet  long,  4(!  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep. 
Two  large  centrifugal  pumps  \A'er(^  so  arranged  at  to  pump 
from  either  dock  at  pleasure. 
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HE  tii'st  stearasliip  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
tlic  "Savannah,"  built  by  Francis  Fickett,  in  1818, 
at  Xew  York  City.  She  was  originally  con- 
structed as  a  sailinj;  packet  for  Is^ew  York  and 
Havre  line,  but  Capt.  Closes  Rogers,  who  had 
been  employed  by  both  Fulton  and  Stevens  in  commanding 
several  of  their  i^arly  steanrboats,  induced  Scarborough  & 
Isaacs,  a  wealthy  shi]iping  firm  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  purchase 
the  \essel  and  fit  her  -with  an  engine  and  boiler.  The  vessel 
was  about  fOO  feet  long,  28  feet  beam  and  14  feet  deep;  was 
fitted  with  an  inclined  engine,  built  by  Stephen  Vail,  of  Speed- 
well, N.  J.,  and  the  boiler  by  Daniel  Dod,  of  Elizabethtowu, 
N.  J.  The  water  wheels  were  of  wrought  iron,  with  eight  radial 
anus,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  folded  up  like  a  fan.  They 
were  IG  feet  diameter  with  8  buckets  in  each  wheel.  The  wheel 
houses  were  an  iron  frame  covered  with  canvas.  The  vessel 
carried  the  same  complement  of  spars  and  sails  as  a  sailing 
ship  of  that  period.  The  whole  cost  of  the  vessel  was  about 
.?50,0()0. 

On  March  28th,  1810,  the  vessel  made  a  trip  to  Savannah 
from  New  York,  arriving  at  the  former  port  April  6th,  in  8 
days  15  hours.  The  engine  was  operated  only  4iy2  hours 
during  the  trip.  Shortly  after  she  made  a  trip  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  returned  to  Savannah  on  May  1st. 

On  May  24th,  1819,  the  vessel  left  the  port  after  which  she 
was  named,  under  command  of  Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  for  Liver- 
pool, England,  \Nhich  port  she  reached  on  June  20th,  making 
the  voyage  in  27  days,  80  hours  of  which  the  vessel  Avas  oper- 
ated under  steam.  The  London  Times  of  June  30th,  1819, 
said,  "The  'Savannah,'  a  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool from  America,  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  which  ever 
erossed  the  Atlantic,  was  chased  the  whole  day  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  bv  the  'Kite,'  revenue  cruiser  on  the  C(u-k  station. 
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which  mistook  lior  for  a  ship  on  fiio."  Left  Liveipool  July  2:!d, 
after  remaining  there  a  little  over  a  month,  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  stopping  at  Stoekholm  and  Cronstadt,  where  she  ar- 
rived September  13th,  having  used  her  steam  power  239  hours, 
or  nearly  10  days  out  of  33  days  while  under  way.  On  Sep- 
tember 29th  she  started  on  her  return  to  the  United  States, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  a  few  of  the  Baltic  ports,  and  arrived 
at  Savannah  November  30th,  after  a  very  stormy  passage.  A 
few  days  after,  the  vessel  left  for  New  York,  stopping  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  December  l(;tli.  Shortly  after  her  machinery 
was  removed  and  sold  to  .Tames  P.  Allaire,  and  the  hull  con 
verted  to  a  sailing  \essel  and  run  between  New  York  and 
Savaimah,  Ga,  under  command  of  Captain  Holdridge  until 
driven  asliore  in  an  east-northeast  gale  on  November  .jth,  1821. 
on  Great  South  Beach,  opposite  Moriches,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Savannah,  where  the 
vessel  became  a  total  loss.  In  all  the  authorities  the  loss  of 
this  vessel  is  given  as  1822,  nothing  more  definite  than  the  year. 
That  seems  to  ha^e  been  a  failing  of  the  early  writers,  to  omit 
the  details  in  many  cases.  The  steam  cylinder  of  this  engine 
was  on  exhibition  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  Fair  in  New  York  in 
1856.  The  occasion  of  her  failure  as  a  steamship  was  the  large 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  and  that  required 
for  the  stowage  of  wood  for  fuel,  thus  leaving  a  small  space  for 
cargo. 

There  have  been  a  few  attempts  made  to  dispute  tlu' 
history  of  the  "Savannah"  as  the  pioneer  ocean  steamer  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  call  it  a  fallacy.  The  latest  of  such  endeavors 
was  to  bring  forward  a  British  steamer  named  "City  of  Kings 
ton,"  as  arriving  here  about  1814.  When  this  was  examined 
it  was  found  there  was  such  a  steamer,  but  she  did  not  arrive 
here  until  1838,  about  the  time  of  tlie  "Sirius." 

There  was  a  long  period  of  time  after  the  "Savannah" 
before  anotlier  American  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  during  that  period  there  had  been  much  knowledge 
gained  of  steam  navigation  tliat  was  of  service  in  constructing 
ocean  steamers. 

There  were  two  side-wheel  steamers  built  iu  this  country 
for  the  Spanish  navy,  in  1841,  named  at  first  the  "Lion"  and 
the  "Eagle,"  but  subsequently  "Regent"  and  "Congress."    They 
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were  Imilt  li.v  Jacob  Bell,  at  New  York,  and  were  ISJt'xoO'xli'i;, 
with  side-lever  engines  by  No\'elty  \^'ol■ks,  haviny  cylinders 
ii;"x4:'  7".  About  the  same  time  there  was  also  built  for  the 
Russian  navy  the  "Kamschatka,"  by  Wm.  H.  Brown,  at  New 
York,  being  219'x35'10x24'(>,  and  fitted  with  one  of  Lighthall's 
balf-beam  engines,  C2"xl0',  built  by  H.  R.  Dunham  &  Co.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  at  this  time  in  naval  circles  as  to 
the  different  types  of  steamers  for  naval  purposes,  for  the 
United  States  were  then  building  the  "^Missouri"  and  the 
'•.Mississip]ii"  for  the  I'.  S.  Xa\'y,  much  lai'g(M-  vessels  than 
I  hose  for  the  foreign  navies. 

After  the  "Savannah"  there  was  no  steamshi])  owned  or 
run  l)y  an  ^Vmerican  company  that  navigated  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  a.  p(U't  in  Europe  until  1847,  when  the  Ocean  Steam 
NaYigation  Company  of  New  York  had  two  steamships  con- 
structed by  Westervelt  &  Mackay  at  New  York,  nained  "Wash- 
ington" and  the  "Flerman."  The  directors  of  this  company  were 
C.  H.  Sand,  Edward  Mills,  William  Chamberlain,  John  A. 
Iselin,  C.  ^\\  Faber,  Horatio  Allen,  Mortimer  Livingston  and 
.lohn  L.  Stephens.  These  vessels  were  constructed  like  heavy 
sailing  N'essels,  but  longer,  and  were  simply  long  square- 
sterned  three  deckers,  with  one  white  streak  along  the  sides 
and  painted  black  at  inter^'als  for  ports.  They  were  bark 
rigged.  Their  construction  was  of  heavy  timber,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  then  prevailing  for  sailing  vessels.  The  "AVash- 
ington"  was  2:30'x3;)'x31',  and  the  "Herman"  2.35'x40'x.31'  deep. 
They  had  each  two  "side-lever"  engines  of  72"xl0'  stroke,  built 
by  the  No^■elty  Iron  Woi-ks.  During  the  first  year  they  were 
the  subject  of  several  alterations,  their  boilers  proving  too 
small  for  their  work,  and  their  paddle  wheels  too  large.  These 
-i  essels  run  to  Bremen,  touching  at  Cowes,  twice  a  month,  the 
'AYashington"  being  the  pioneer,  and  leaving  on  her  first  voy- 
age June  f  st,  1847.  The  "Herman"  started  on  her  first  voyage 
March  21st,  1848.  They  run  under  a  contract  of  the  company 
to  carry  the  U.  S.  mail,  for  which  they  received  the  sum  of 
.|200,000  per  annum.  The  postage  at  this  time  from  New  York 
to  Europe  on  letters  was  24  cents  for  one  half  ounce  or  less, 
and  48  cents  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce,  and  1.5  cents  every 
additional  half  ounce.  Every  newspajier  and  pam]»hlet  3  cents 
each. 
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In  1857,  when  Congress  refused  to  make  au  appropriation 
for  the  renewal  of  any  of  the  foreign  mail  contracts,  it  com- 
pelled the  withdrawal  of  the  vessels  from  the  service  at  the 
expiration  of  their  contract.  These  vessels  were  subsequently 
sent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tlie  "Washington"  was  broken  up 
in  1863,  and  the  "Herman"  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
February  13th,  1869. 

In  the  same  year  Charles  H.  Marshall  &  Co.,  owners  of 
the  Black  Ball  line  of  packet  ships  running  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  had  built  for  them,  by  William  H.  Webb,  the 
steamship  "United  States,"  of  1901  tons.  This  vessel  sailed 
en  her  first  voyage  in  the  spring  of  1818  for  Liverpool,  and 
after  making  a  few  more  voyages,  and  they  not  proving  a 
success  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  vessel  was  with- 
drawn, and  in  February,  1819,  sold  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  was  again  in  the  merchant  service. 

In  1819,  the  Xew  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany obtained  a  contract  from  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  the  mail  between  New  York  and  Havre,  stopping  at 
Cowes,  for  which  service  they  received  the  sum  of  |150,000 
per  annum  for  a  fortnightly  service,  and  in  tliat  year  had 
constructed  for  them,  by  Westervelt  &  Jlackay,  the  "Franklin," 
whose  hull  was  263'xll'10x2C',  and  in  1850,  tlie  "Humboldt," 
whose  dimensions  of  hull  were  292'xl0'x27'.  These  vessels 
had  each  a  pair  of  side-lever  engines,  built  by  the  Novelty 
Works,  the  cylinders  being  93"x8'  stroke  for  the  "Franklin," 
and  of  the  "Humboldt,"  95"x9'. 

The  average  passages  of  these  vessels  wcn^e,  the  Bremen 
line  out  of  New  York,  11  dajs  and  9  hours,  and  to  New  Yoilc, 
13  days  20  hours.  The  Havre  line  eastward,  12  days  10  hours, 
and  westward,  ]2  days  16  hours. 

The  "Franklin"  and  the  "Humboldt"  continued  on  the 
Havre  service  until  they  were  lost,  the  "Humboldt"  on  De- 
cember 5th,  1853,  in  entering  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
the  "Franklin,"  July  17th,  1854,  was  lost  off  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island.  The  company  chartered  other  vessels  to  continue 
the  line  until  the  "Arago"  and  the  "Fulton"  were  built,  in  18.55. 
The  "Arago"  was  constructed  by  J.  A.  Westervelt  &  Sons  at 
New  York,  with  the  hull  dimensions  of  283'x.39'3x21'6;  had  ."i 
pair  of  oscillating  engines,  built  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
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\\ith  eyiiuckns  a5"xl0'  stioke.  The  "Fulton"  was  built  by 
Smith  &  Dimoii,  of  Xew  York,  whose  hull  diiiiensioiis  weie 
280'5x42'x24:';  also  had  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  of  same 
size  as  those  in  the  "Arago,"  but  built  by  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works.  These  vessels  were  a  great  improvement  on  their 
predecessors  of  the  line  in  every  way,  and  continued  the  service 
to  Havi'e  until  1861,  when  they  were  withdrawn  and  chartered 
by  the  I'nited  States  Government.  The  line  was  well  man- 
aged and  cared  for  in  its  operations,  and  received  more  Amer- 
ican patronage  during  its  career  than  any  other  to  the  same 
ports. 

The  next  line  of  ocean  steauishiiis  to  carry  the  American 
llag  at  the  peak  as  an  ensign  of  their  nationality  was  the  far- 
famed  Collins  line,  ^hich  comiiany  was  formed  about  1847. 
The  corporate"  name  of  the  conijiany  was  "The  Xew  York  and 
Liverpool  T'.  S.  ^Mail  S.  S.  Co.,"  and  the  trustees  or  board  of 
directors  were  James  Brown,  E.  K.  Collins,  AV.  S.  Wetmore, 
Stewart  Brown  and  Elisha  Riggs.  The  paid-in  cash  capital 
was  .fl,200,0t»0.  They  had  at  first  four  vessels  built  for  the 
service  between  Xew  ^'ork  and  Liverpool — the  "Atlantic,"  in 
1849,  by  'William  H.  Brown,  and  tlie  "Pacific,"  in  the  same 
year,  by  Brown  &  Bell,  both  of  New  York.  The  machinery  for 
the  "Atlaiitic  "  was  constructed  by  the  Xovelty  Iron  Works, 
while  that  for  the  "Bai-itic"  «as  constructed  by  the  Allaire 
\\'orks.  In  the  next  year  two  more  vessels  were  built  for  the 
company,  the  ''Arctic,"  and  the  "P.altic"  the  former  by  William 
H.  Brown,  and  the  latter  by  Brown  &  Bell.  The  machinery  of 
the  "Arctic"  was  built  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  that  of 
the  "Baltic"  by  the  Allaire  Works.  The  model  for  these  vessels 
was  made  by  George  Steers,  the  designer  of  the  yacht 
"America"  of  that  period. 

The  specifications  for  the  building  of  these  vessels  called 
for  the  following  dimensions  for  the  hulls,  viz.:  Length  of  keel, 
277  feet;  length  on  main  deck,  282  feet;  depth  under  main 
deck,  24  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  45  feet;  frames,  white  oak  and 
chestnut,  double,  10  to  12  inches,  and  molded  20  to  21  inches, 
and  spaced  30  to  36  inches,  centre  to  centre.  Outside  plank 
of  yellow  pine  5  to  7  inches  thick,  and  nc-xt  to  keel  of  white  oak 
9  inches  thick  and  15  inches  wide.  Main  keelson  of  white 
(lak,  32  inches  by  :14  inches  decj);  under  engines,  22  iiirhes  in 
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width  and  42  inches  deep,  of  white  oak  and  yellow  pine.  In 
construction  there  was  a  difference  of  3  to  5  feet  in  the  length 
of  the  vessels.  Tlie  engine  keelsons  were  found  to  be  the 
weakest  part  of  the  structure. 

These  vessels  were  each  fitted  with  a  pair  of  "side-lever" 
engines,  the  ''Arctic"  and  tlie  "Baltic"  having  cylinders  90 
inches  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  while  the  "Atlantic"  and 
tlie  "Pacific,"  tliat  were  the  first  built,  had  cylinders  95  inches 
by  9  feet  stroke.  The  engines  had  balanced  puppet  steam 
and  exhaust  valves.  Each  vessel  had  also  four  vertical  tubular 
boilers,  with  doutde  roAV  of  furnaces,  designed  by  .John  Faron, 
wlio  was  chief  engineer  of  tlie  line.  These  vessels  cost  com- 
plete, 12,944,000.  They  had  large  passenger  accommodations, 
tlie  cabins  being  large  and  roomy.  The  saloons  were  very 
elaborate  in  their  finish,  an  extravagant  sum  having  been 
expended  upon  the  decorations  in  tlie  saloons  and  cabins. 

The  line  started  under  a  contract  to  carry  the  United 
States  mail  for  .foS.5,000  per  annum,  whicli  was  afterwards 
increased  to  |858,000  pei-  annum,  yet  with  this  large  subsidy, 
and  a  large  share  of  tlie  passenger  travel  and  freigiit,  it  failed 
to  be  a  paying  line.  The  passenger  travel  they  commanded  on 
account  of  the  superior  accommodations  offered  and  the  repu- 
tation tliey  had  for  quick  passages.  The  expenses  at  the  end 
of  every  return  trip  to  New  York  for  repairs  to  the  engines 
and  boilers,  after  the  vessels  had  been  running  a  short  time, 
was  very  great.  Large  numbers  of  mechanics  being  sent  from 
the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  who  worked  day  and  night  until  tiie 
repairs  to  the  machinery  were  completed,  that  in  some  casew 
were  but  a  few  hours  before  the  time  of  sailing,  tliat  had  be- 
come necessary  by  the  heavy  strain  that  had  been  put  on  the 
machinery  during  the  voyage.  The  rivalry  existing  with  the 
Cunard  line  at  this  period  to  make  the  best  time  was  so  great 
as  to  cause  them  to  make  all  possible  endeavors  to  accomplish 
their  object,  whicli  in  tlie  end  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  tlie  company.  Then  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  mail  compensation  was  an  important  factor  at 
a  later  date.  The  Collins  line  Avas  not  the  only  one  to  incur 
heavy  expenses  in  repairs  at  the  end  of  each  voyage,  for  the 
Cunard  line,  after  the  Collins  ships  had  shown  their  higher 
speed,  and  therefore  their  ability  to  lessen  the  time  in  crossing 
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the  .^.tlautic  Ocean,  began  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  for 
keeping  pace,  if  possible,  with  their  American  rivals,  and  in 
their  exertions  to  do  so  met  with  similar  mishaps  as  occurred 
to  the  Collins  steamers.  Trevious  to  the  Collins  line  going 
into  operation,  the  Cunard  steamships  were  not  driven  for 
time,  as  there  were  no  steam  vessels  running  between  New 
York  and  Great  Britain  that  were  able  to  make  the  time  of  the 
Cunard  steamships.  These  vessels  have  been  known  to  come 
into  the  jjort  of  New  York  during  the  period  of  the  rivalry  with 
their  motive  power  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  so  careful  were 
they  to  guard  this  from  the  knowledge  of  the  American  marine 
circles  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  get  near 
the  engine  room,  never  mind  how  plausible  the  excuse.  More 
than  one  American  engineer  got  there.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  vessels  have  come  into  port  totally  disabled  in  one 
engine,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  home  port 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  power  of  but 
one  engine.  This  could  not  always  be  hid  from  passengers 
with  a  knowledge  of  marine  engines,  as  was  found  to  be  the 
case  more  than  once.  The  Collins  line  met  with  but  one 
serious  accident  to  any  of  the  vessels'  machinery,  and  that 
was  the  breaking  of  the  shaft  of  the  "Atlantic"'  engines  when 
a  few  days  out.     She  made  her  way  safely  in  return  under  sail. 

Respecting  the  relations  of  the  Congress  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  mail  compensation  paid  the  company,  the  facts 
would  appear  to  be :  After  the  company  had  operated  the  line 
for  about  two  years,  it  was  found  that  the  expenses  of  driving 
their  steamers  on  every  vo.vage  to  reduce  the  time  made  by 
their  rivals,  was  more  expensive  than  their  mail  pay  would 
make  good;  otherwise  it  was  expensive  business  to  be  striving 
for  "record  time"  every  voyage.  So  the  company,  in  1852,  made 
apxdication  to  Congress  to  increase  the  amount  for  their  carry- 
ing of  the  mail,  and  submitted  the  following  figures  to  show 
that  it  was  an  unprofitable  investment  to  those  interested  in 
the  company. 

Average  cost  of  each  voyage .|6.5,21(].61 

"         receipts  are 18,280.85 


Loss |ir,,t)29.79 
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This  iiicludeil  i-i'pairs  and  iiisui-ance.  They  asked  that  the 
amount  paid  tlieni  be  increased  from  |19,250  to  $33,000  per 
voyage.  Tliat  -was  reported  on  favorably,  and  the  amount  was 
included  in  tlie  Deflcieney  bill  f(n'  that  year.  The  number  of 
voyages  was  increased  from  20  to  26  per  year,  thus  making 
their  receipts  from  that  source  .|85S,000.  It  was  right  after 
this  that  trouble  commenced  in  Congress  by  attacks  being 
made  upon  the  company  by  certain  interests  in  the  halls  of  our 
National  Legislatui-e.  It  was  not  effective  at  first,  but  it 
gathered  force  in  time,  and  by  ISSil  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
During  the  winter  of  lS54-5ij,  the  company  submitted  another 
statement  of  its  affairs,  showing  as  follows,  viz.: 

Total    receipts    for    passengers    and 

freights .f4,4(iO,8.f)7.:!S 

Mail     pay     received     fi-om      I'uited 

States 3,413,i)C(;.00 

Total   receipts .17,874, S23.3S 

Total  disbursements 7,207,2;)1.1)1 

.?C()7,.531.47 
To  olf  set  which  : 

Loss  of  the  "Arctic" .f 255,000.00 

Depreciation  on  .investment 258,000.00 

Interest  uijoii  ca])itil,  7'/ 408,000.00 


•1921,000.00 


In  1857  Congress  cut  down  the  appropriation  to  the  ori- 
ginal sum  pel-  voyage  of  -119,250,  and  limiting  the  number  of 
voyages  to  eighteen  per  annum,  thus  making  the  yearly  sum 
$340,500.  It  is  certain,  if  the  company  could  not  pay  expenses 
when  the  vessels  were  new  with  a  nuiil  pay  of  |19,250  per 
voyage,  they  v\ould  find  it  more  difficult  when  the  vessels  were 
fi^e  years  old,  and  rerjuii-ing  more  extensive  repairs,  on  a  mail 
pay  of  the  same  amount.  During  the  next  year  in  Congress, 
or  beginning  the  winter  of  1857,  the  subject  came  before  them 
again  in  tlie  annual  ajipropriation  bill,  and  it  was  jilaced  ac 
ihe  same  amount  as  for  the  ju-evious  fiscal  year.  At  this 
period  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  feeling  existing  be- 
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tween  the  Xoi-theni  and  ►Suutbeni  .States  were  very  iiiucli 
strained  politically,  caused  by  the  agitation  for  some  time  in 
Congress  of  the  question  of  sla\-ery  in  tlie  territories,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  tariff,  that  had  united  the  members 
from  the  t>outhern  and  Western  i^tates  advocating  those  in- 
terests, and  they  being  in  a  majority  in  tlie  House  and  Senate, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  cut  down  all  appropriations  that  were, 
as  tliey  considered,  inimical  to  those  interests.  While  they 
did  not  terminate  the  contract,  they  refused  to  a])iiro])riate  a 
sufficient  amount  for  its  profitable  ])rosecution.*  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Collins  line  withdrew  their  steam- 
ships from  the  service.  They  were  virtually  "frozen  out"  by 
Congress.  Tlie  "Baltic"  made  the  last  voyage  sailing  from  New 
York  on  January  Kith,  1858.  The  hulls  of  these  vessels  were 
certainly  well  constructed,  and  the  engines  well  proportioned 
in  their  several  parts,  and  consti'ucted,  to  have  stood  being 
continuously  "undei-  the  whip"  for  so  many  years. 


^  An  incident  regarding  tliis  line  of  steamships  and  the  subsidy 
was  thus  related  to  the  author  by  one  who  held  at  the  time  an  im- 
portant appointment  at  Washington,  who  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  affair  of  the  facts  at  the  time. 

"At  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  'San  Francisco,'  in  December,  1853, 
while  under  the  command  of  Capt.  James  T.  Watkins,  there  were  on 
board  as  passengers  about  two  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  who  were  destined  for  the  Pacific  coast.  All  on  board 
were  saved  by  two  sailing  vessels,  one  going  to  England  and  the  other 
to  a  port  in  the  United  States.  On  board  the  former  was  a  large 
company  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  finally  conveyed  to  Liverpool,  in 
company  with  the  captain  of  the  'San  Francisco.'  On  account  of  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  or  for  other  cause,  the 
officers  commanding  these  troops  were  very  anxious  to  return  to  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  With  this  view.  Captain 
Watkins  called  upon  the  agent  of  the  Collins  line  at  Liverpool  and 
asked  his  attention  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  these  soldiers 
were  placed — a  company  of  the  regular  troops  on  British  soil  in  times 
of  peace — and  begged  him  to  make  immediate  provision  for  their  de- 
parture to  the  United  States  by  the  next  steamer  sailing.  This  he 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  do.  Capt.  Watkins  then  went  to  London 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Hon.  .James  Buchanan,  at  that  time  the 
American  Minister  to  England,  who  was  much  disturbed  at  the  refusal 
to  take  on  board  these  shipwrecked  United  States  troops,  when,  as  told, 
these  very  steamships  were  running  under  a  heavy  subsidy  from  the 
United  States  government  for  carrying  the  mail.  These  troops  were 
taken  on  board  a  succeeding  American  steamship,  but  the  American 
Minister  expressed  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
foreign  managers  of  the  line  in  this  affair,  and  declared  that  he  would, 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  advise  a  cutting  down  of  the  mail 
pay  of  this  line.  Mr.  Buchanan  shortly  after  his  return  to  this 
country  was  elected  to  be  President  of  the  United  States." 
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To  show  the  sectional  feeling  existing  at  this  lime  jn 
Congress,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  a 
member  in  the  United  States  Senate,  at  a  time  the  measure 
was  under  discussion,  Tiz:  "It  concentrates  the  goods  at  what- 
ever point  you  bring  the  steamers,  and  that  is  another  objection 
I  have.  You  now  run  all  your  lines  of  steamers  from  New 
Yoi-k,  except  a  little  one  from  Cuba  to  Charleston.  It  cheapens 
freights  at  New  York,  even  among  themselves;  it  concentrates 
thej'e,  injuriously  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  you  pay  a 
hundred  ships  from  every  point  where  you  have  freight,  to 
bring  goods  in  for  nothing  to  New  York,  you  will  effectually 
violate  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  forbids  you  from 
discriminating  in  favor  of  one  port.  You  do,  by  running 
steamers  out  of  New  York,  cheapen  freights  to  that  particular 
point,  and  give  it  an  advantage  over  every  other  point  in  the 
countrj'.  They  understand  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder 
that  those  who  are  not  mindful  of  the  great  principle  of  right, 
those  who  consider  that  the  supremest  good  is  to  benefit  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  everybody  else,  worship  this  principle  of 
monopoly.  ...  I  trust  the  policy  you  have  half  inaugu- 
rated of  giving  no  more  subsidies  to  these  people,  but  granting 
the  letter  postages  to  anybody  that  will  bring  the  mails,  leaving 
them  to  rely  on  the  postages  alone,  will  be  carried  out." 

In  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  same  year  was  a  provision 
that  was  the  first  of  its  kind  after  tlie  mail  steamers  were 
established  in  "appropriation  of  tlie  mail  compensations  to  our 
foreign  lines,  of  authorizing  the  payment  of  sea  and  inland 
postage  to  American  vessels,  and  sea  postage  only  if  by  a 
foreign  vessel ;  but  preference  to  be  given  to  an  American 
vessel." 

The  first  disaster  that  the  fieet  of  the  company  met  with 
was  the  loss  of  the  "Arctic,"  on  September  27th,  1854,  the 
■vessel  being  sunk  by  a  collision  with  the  French  propeller 
"Vesta"  when  40  miles  off  Cape  Race,  whereby  307  lives  were 
lost,  while  on  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  The 
"Atlantic"  broke  her  shaft  when  nine  days  out  from  Liverpool, 
on  January  Gth,  18.51.  With  heavy  seas  and  head  winds, 
tried  to  make  port  at  Halifax  and,  being  unsuccessful,  tried 
Bermuda,  but  was  forced  at  last  to  head  for  Cork,  Ireland, 
where  she  arrived  January  22d.     Eepairs  were  made  at  Liver- 
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pool.  Then,  in  just  about  two  years  after  the  loss  of  the 
•'Arctic,"  the  "Pacific,"  \Yliich  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New 
York  on  September  23d,  lS5(i,  with  a  total  of  288  persons  on 
board  of  passengers  and  crew,  was  never  heard  from  after 
sailing-.  This  loss  of  the  "Arctic"  was  evidently  one  of  the 
results  of  tlie  endeavors  to  make  fast  time.  The  collision  took 
place  at  about  noon,  in  a  very  dense  fog,  and  while  they  were 
going  under  a  speed  of,  it  was  estimated  by  those  on  board, 
13  miles  an  hour,  and  without  any  fog  signals  being  used  to 
warn  other  vessels  of  their  situation.  This  driving  ahead  at 
such  a  speed  under  conditions  similar  to  this  case  was  deemed 
extremely  hazardous  by  some  of  the  captains  of  the  line,  and 
one  who  was  thought  to  be  a  very  prudent  commander  is  known 
to  have  said  that  he  has  been  in  the  wheel-house  of  his  vessel 
with  the  bell  pull  in  his  hand,  and  has  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  his  vessel  and  passengers,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  great 
risk  he  run  in  dashing  ahead  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  in  a  fog, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  time  be  made. 

After  the  loss  of  the  ''Arctic,"  as  one  of  the  chartered  ves- 
sels, the  "Nashville,"  that  belonged  to  the  New  York  and 
Charleston  line,  made  one  voyage  in  the  Collins  line,  leaving 
New  York  in  March,  1855;  time,  12  days.  The  return  voyage 
was  made  in  16  days,  having  hea-^y  westerly  gales. 

Between  the  loss  of  the  "Arctic"  and  the  "Pacific"  the 
company  had  started  the  building  of  the  "Antarctic,"  or,  as 
afterwards  named,  the  "Adriatic."  This  vessel  was  originally 
completed  in  1856,  but  on  account  of  changes  made  in  the 
si  earn  valves  and  valve  gear  to  the  engines,  the  vessel  was  not 
ready  for  service  until  the  summer  of  1857.  These  were  the 
largest  marine  engines  of  that  type  built  in  this  country  to 
that  date.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  built  by  George  Steers, 
at  New  York  City.  The  dimensions  were:  length  over  all, 
351  feet  8  inches;  length  on  load  line,  343  feet  10  inches; 
breadth  of  beam,  molded,  48  feet  8  inches;  depth  of  hold  to 
spar  deck,  33  feet  2  inches ;  draft  of  water  when  light,  17  feet 
ly^  inches;  frame  molded  22  inches,  sides  13  inches  and  16 
inches,  and  apart  at  centres  33  inches  and  36  inches;  hull 
strapped  with  diagonally  and  double-laid  iron  straps  5  inches 
by   Ys   inches.     The  vessel  was  fitted  with  two  oscillating  en- 
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gines,  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  each  lia^-ins  cylinders  of  lOO 
inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke;  main  shaft,  263-  inches 
diameter,  forged  at  Eeading,  Pa.  There  were  also  two  Pirr- 
son's  surface  condensers.  Silver's  patent  marine  engine  go\- 
ernor  was  fitted  to  the  engines  of  this  vessel,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  vessels  of  the  line.  The  surface  condensers  and  the 
governors  were  both  American  inventions.  There  were  eight 
^fartin's  vertical  tubular  boilers,  same  tpye  as  in  the  other 
vessels,  for  a  working  pressure  of  steam  of  25  lbs.  to  the 
scjuare  inch.  Consumption  of  fuel  was  00  to  95  tons  every 
24  hours.  The  other  steamships  of  the  line  consumed  from  75 
to  85  tons  per  day.  The  water-wheels  were  40  feet  diameter 
with  32  buckets  12  feet  long  by  3G  inches  deep.  Two  smoke 
chimneys,  each  40  feet  high  by  7  feet  diameter,  and  standing 
fore  and  aft.  This  vessel  made  but  one  voyage  to  Liverpool 
in  the  Collins  line,  leaving  New  York  November  21st,  1857,  and 
making  it  in  ]  1  days  and  2  hours,  but  27  hours  of  this  time  the 
vessel  lay  to  on  account  of  hot  journals  and  other  causes. 
After  the  line  had  been  closed  out,  in  1858,  the  vessel  was 
laid  np  until  April,  18G0,  when  the  North  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co., 
the  new  owners,  i)laced  her  on  the  line  from  New  York  to 
Southampton  and  Havre,  where  she  did  service  until  March, 
]SG1.  During  this  i>er-iod  there  were  three  American  lines  to 
Havre,  and  none  of  them  with  a  mail  contract  with  the  United 
States  government:  the  "Fulton''  and  the  "Arago,''  in  Living- 
ston's line;  the  "Vanderbilt"  and  the  "Illinois,"  in  Vanderbilt's 
line,  and  the  "Adriatic."  Just  previous  to  her  withdrawal 
from  the  Havre  line,  the  vessel  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  I^ever  line.  New  York  and  Galway,  and  under  the  British 
flag.  Before  the  "Adriatic"  was  accepted  for  the  British  mail 
service,  she  was  given  an  official  trial  in  March,  18G1,  and  made 
four  runs  on  a  measured  mile,  with  the  following  results: 

1st  run — 4  min.  31  sec,  or  13.284  knots  per  hour. 
2d    run— 3     "      18     "       "  18.18 

3d    run— 4     "      20     "       "  13.84G      

4th  run— 3     "      21     "       "  17.910      

IMean  speed  of  15.908  knots  per  hour. 
Revolutions  of  engines,  17  to  18  per  minute. 
Pressure  of  steam,  25  lbs. 
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Draft  of  water  forward,  17  feet  2  iuclies. 
Draft  of  water  aft,  18  feet  10  inches. 
Surface  condensers. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  vessels  from  the  Liverpool 
service  iu  January,  185S,  trouble  for  the  company  commenced. 
They  were  not  the  only  business  enterprise  at  that  time  in 
the  country  in  financial  straits,  as  the  business  community 
was  but  just  beoinniuff  to  recover  their  senses  after  the  panic 
in  the  Fall  of  1857.  The  vessels  were  seized  for  debt  and  sold 
by  the  sheriff,  on  Ai)ril  1st,  1858,  for  .f 50,000,  subject  to  claims 
amountinp-  to  1(157.000 — som(-  (if  ^^ilich  were  disputed  by  the 
company — to  Dudley  1!.  Fuller,  who  represented  the  former 
owners.  The  vessels  were  unemployed  for  a  period  of  over  a 
year,  liaviufi'  in  that  time  been  overhauled,  but  in  September, 
1859,  the  "Baltic"'  and  the  "Atlantic"  were  put  to  service  on 
the  Xew  Yorlc  and  .Vspinwall  route,  wliere  tliere  was  already 
plenty  of  excitement.  There  always  appears  to  liave  been 
plenty  of  that  commodity  along  any  path  where  ( Jommodore 
Vanderbilt  was  interested.  They  run  to  the  Isthmus  until 
March,  1800,  and  for  a  year  had  little  if  any  employment  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wai",  when  they  were  chartered  by 
the  North  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.  to  the  Quartermaster's  Bureau  of 
the  War  Department  at  once,  and  were  kept  under  charter  until 
near  the  close  of  the  conflict.  The  "Atlantic"  was  broken  n\) 
in  September,  1871,  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  ITork,  for  the 
old  metal  iji  her.  The  "Baltic"  was  sold  about  1870  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  parties,  who  removed  her  machinery  and  used  her  as  a 
sailing  vessel.  About  1S80  this  vessel  was  also  broken  up, 
which  removed  from  usefulness  the  last  of  that  famous  but 
unfortunate  fleet  of  the  Collins  line. 

A  few  of  the  quick  voyages  of  these  vessels  would  includ(^ 
the 

D.  H.  M. 

"Pacific,"  May,  1851,  N.  Y.  to  Liverpool.  .  0.20.10.  7.3  tons  coal. 
"Atlantic,"  July,  1852,  N.Y.  to  Liverpool .  10.00.15.  78 
"Baltic,"  Aug.,  1852,  Liverpool  to  N.  Y..  .  9.1.3.00. 
"Arctic,"  Feb'y,  18.53,  N.Y.  to  Liverpool.  9.17.12.  82 
"Baltic,"  Sept.,  1857,  N.Y.  to  Liverpool.  .  9.23.00. 


4^.0 
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The  following  is  a  desei-iption  of  the  appearance  of  the 
"Atlantic,"  from  a  IJritish  point  of  view,  on  her  first  arrival 
at  Liverpool:  "The  steamer's  aj^pearance  is  not  prepossessing; 
she  is  undoubtedly  clumsy.  The  three  masts  are  low,  the 
funnel  is  short  and  dumpjy,  there  is  no  bowsprit,  and  her  sides 
are  painted  black,  relieved  only  by  one  long  streak  of  dark  red. 
Her  length  between  perpendiculars,  that  is,  the  length  of  her 
keel,  is  270  feet;  breadth,  exclusive  of  paddle  boxes,  45  feet; 
ihns  keeiiing  up  the  i)roportions  as  old  as  Noah's  ark  of  six 
of  lenglli  to  one  of  breadth.  The  stern  is  rounded,  having  in 
the  centre  the  American  eagle  clasping  the  starred  and  striped 
shield,  but  no  other  device.  The  figure-head  is  of  colossal 
proporli(jns,  intended,  some  say,  for  Neptune;  othei's  say  that 
it  is  the  old  Trit(tn  blowing  his  wreathed  horn,  so  lovingly 
described  by  Wordsworth;  and  some  wags  assert  that  it  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  ship  blowing  his  own  trumpet.  The 
huge  bulk  of  the  'Atlantic'  was  more  x)ei"ceptible  by  contrast 
Avith  the  steamer — none  of  the  smallest — that  was  now  along- 
side, for,  though  the  latter  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  four  hundred  people  on  deck,  yet  its  funnel  scarcely 
reached  as  high  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  'Atlantic'  The  diam- 
eter of  the  paddle-wheels  is  'Mi  feet,  and  the  floats,  many  of 
which,  split  and  bi'okeu,  were  lying  about  in  the  water,  are 
nearly  15  feet  long. 

"Like  all  the  other  Atlantic  steamers,  the  run  of  the  deck 
is  almost  a  straight  line.  Around  the  funnel,  and  between 
the  paddle  l)oxes  is  a  long  wooden  house,  and  another  is  placed 
at  the  stei-n.  These  contain  the  staterooms  of  the  captain  and 
officers;  and  in  a  cluster  are  to  be  found  the  kitchen,  the  pastry 
room,  and  the  Ijarln^r  shop.  The  two  former  are  like  similar 
establishments  replete  with  every  convenience,  having  even  a 
French  maitre  de  cuisine.  But  the  latter  is  very  unique.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  apparatus — with  glass  cases 
containing  perfumery,  etc.;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  barber's 
chair.  This  is  a  comfortable,  well-stuffed  seat,  with  an  in- 
clined back.  In  front  is  a  stuffed  trestle  on  which  to  rest 
feet  and  legs;  and  behind  is  a  little  stuffed  apparatus,  like  a 
crutch,  on  which  to  rest  the  head.  These  are  movable,  so  as 
to  suit  people  of  all  sizes;  and  in  this  comfortable  horizontal 
position  the  xtassenger  lies,  and  his  beard  is  taken  off  in  a 
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twinkling,  let  the  Atlantic  waves  roll  as  they  may.  The  house 
at  the  stern  contains  a  smoking  room  and  a  small  compart- 
ment, completely  sheltered  from  the  weather,  for  the  steers- 
man. The  smokiug-room  communicates  with  the  cabin  below, 
so  that,  after  dinner,  those  passengers  so  disposed  may,  with- 
out the  least  exposure  to  the  weather  or  annoyance  to  their 
neighbors,  enjoy  the  weed  of  old  Virginia  in  perfection.  This 
smoking-room  is  the  principal  prospect  of  the  man  at  the  helm, 
who,  however,  has  to  steer  according  to  his  signals.  Before 
him  is  a  painted  intimation  that  one  bell  means  "port"  and 
two  bells  "starboard":  a  like  intimation  appears  on  the  large 
bell  in  the  bow  of  the  ship;  and,  according  to  the  striking  of 
the  bell,  so  must  he  steer. 

"Proceeding  below,  we  come  to  the  great  saloon,  (17  feet 
long,  and  the  dining  saloon,  GO  feet  long,  each  being  20  feet 
broad,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  steward's  pantry. 
This  pantry  is  more  like  a  silversmith's  shop,  the  sides  being 
lined  with  glass  cases  stored  with  beautifully  burnished  plate. 
Crockery  of  every  dtsciiption,  well  secured,  is  seen  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  neatness  of  arrangement  shows  that  the 
gilded  inscription  full  in  sight  of  every  visitor — "A  place  foi' 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place" — has  been  reduced  to 
practice.  Above  the  tables  in  the  dining  saloon  are  suspended 
racks,  cut  to  receive  decanters,  glasses,  etc.,  so  that  they  can 
be  immediately  placed  on  the  table  without  the  risk  attendant 
on  carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  The  two  saloons  are 
fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  manner;  rose,  satin  and  olive  are 
the  principal  woods  that  have  been  used,  and  some  of  the 
tables  are  of  beautifully  variegated  marble,  with  metal  sup 
porters.  The  carjicts  are  very  rich,  and  the  coverings  of  the 
sofas,  chairs,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  superior  quality.  The 
panels  around  the  saloons  contain  beautifully  finished  em- 
blems of  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  few  other 
devices  that  savor  very  strongly  of  republicanism.  For 
example,  a  young  and  beautiful  figure,  all  radiant  with  health 
and  energy,  wearing  a  cap  of  liberty,  and  waving  a  drawn 
sword,  is  represented  trampling  on  a  feudal  prince,  from  whose 
head  a  crown  has  I'olled  in  the  dust.  The  cabin  windows  are 
(if  beautifully  painted  glass,  embellished  with  the  arms  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  in  the  States.     Large  circular  glass 
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voiililators,  reaching  from  tlie  deck  to  the  lower  saloon,  are 
also  richly  orjianiented,  while  handsome  mirrors  multiplj'  all 
this  splendor.  The  ijeneral  effect  is  of  chasteness  and  a 
certain  kind  of  solidity.  There  is  not  much  gilding,  the  colors 
used  are  not  gaudy,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  elegant  comfort 
about  the  saloons  that  is  sometimes  wanting  amid  splendid 
fittings.  Tliei'c  is  a  ladies'  drawing-room  near  the  chief 
saloon,  full  of  every  luxury.  The  berths  are  about  150  in 
number,  leading  out  as  usual  from  the  saloons.  The  most 
iicael  feature  about  them  is  the  wedding  berths,  wider  and 
more  handsomely  furnished  than  the  others,  intended  for  such 
newly  married  couples  as  wish  to  spend  the  first  fortnight  of 
1he  honeymoon  on  the  Atlantic.  Buch  berths  are,  it  seems, 
alwa.ys  to  be  found  <in  board  the  principal  river  steamers  in 
America,  but  are  as  yet  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Each  berth  had  a  belli'ope  communicating  with  a  patented 
machine  called  the  ''Annunciator."  This  is  a  circular  plate, 
about  the  size  of  the  face  of  an.  eight-day  clock,  covered  with 
numbers  corresponding  with  those  of  the  staterooms.  Each 
number  is  concealed  by  a  semi-circular  plate,  which  is  removed 
or  turned  around  as  soon  as  the  rope  is  pulled  in  the  state- 
room with  the  corresponding  nnmber.  A  bell  is  at  the  same 
time  struck  to  call  the  attention  of  the  stewards,  who  then 
replace  tin-  plate  in  its  former  position  and  attend  to  the 
summons. 

"The  machinei'y  which  proj)els  the  ship  consists  of  two 
engines,  each  of  .500  h(irse-])ower,  the  engines  of  the  old  line 
being  also  two  in  nnmber  but  only  about  400  horse-power 
<  ach.  Such  cylinders,  and  shafts,  and  pistons,  and  beams  ar(», 
I  beliiM'e,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  There  are  four  boilers, 
each  heated  by  (nght  furnaces,  in  two  rows  of  four  each.  The 
consumjition  nf  coal  is  about  50  tons  every  24  hours,  'and  that,' 
said  one  of  the  engineei's,  'is  walking  pretty  fast  into  a  coal 
mine,  I  guess.'  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  very  wise 
men  who  predicted  the  failure  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation, 
such  a  vessel  as  the  'Atlantic'  ought  to  carry  3,700  tons  of 
coal;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  is 
more  than  enough,  even  making  allowance  for  extra  stores  to 
provide  against  accidents.  In  the  engine-room  is  a  long  box 
witJi    live    com|)artniciits,    each    communicating    witli    a    wire 
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fastened  like  a  bell-pull  to  the  side  of  the  paddle  box.  The 
handles  are  marked,  respectively,  "Ahead,"  "Slow,"  "Fast," 
"Back,"  and  "Hook  on,"  and  whenever  one  is  pulled,  a  printed 
card  with  the  corresponding  signal  appears  in  the  box  opposite 
the  engineer,  who  has  to  act  accordingly.  There  is  thus  no 
noise  of  human  voices  on  board  this  ship:  the  helmsman  steers 
by  his  bells,  the  engineer  works  by  the  telegraph,  and  the 
steward  waits  by  the  annunciator. 

"Some  traces  of  national  habits  struck  me  very  much. 
Even  in  the  finest  saloon  there  are  in  places  where  they  would 
be  least  expected,  handsome  spittoons — the  upper  part  fash- 
ioned like  a  shell  and  painted  a  sea  green  or  sky  blue  color — 
thus  giving  ample  facility  for  indulging  in  that  practice  of 
spitting  of  which  Americans  are  so  fond. 

"Upon  the  whole,  this  .Vtlantic  steamer  is  really  worthy 
of  the  great  country  from  T\liicli  she  came.  If  in  shape  and 
general  appearance  she  is  inferior  to  the  old  vessels,  she  is 
decidedly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  in  machinery  and 
fittings.  Her  peters  as  regards  speed  have,  of  course,  yet  to 
be  tried.  One  voyage  is  no  test,  nor  even  a  series  of  voyages 
during  the  summer  montlis;  she  must  cross  and  re-cross  at 
least  for  a  year  before  any  just  comparison  can  be  instituted." 

During  the  height  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Collins  and 
the  Cunard  lines,  there  appeared  a  letter  in  a  Loudon  paper 
-which  was  cojiied  very  extensively  at  the  time  into  the  English 
journals.  It  was  very  apparent  how  anxiously  some  English 
interests  desired  the  impression  to  prevail  that  the  Americans 
were  copyists,  and  tliat  for  tlie  signal  triumph  of  their  ocean 
steamers  they  were  indebted  to  British  genius  and  skill.  This 
letter  met  th(?  eye  of  .lames  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  tlie 
Collins  line,  who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Stillman,  Allen  & 
Co.,  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  whose  reply  is  annexed  and 
speaks  for  itself: 

"  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  STEAMERS. 

"In  your  number  of  the  4th  i-nst,  you  quoted  an  extract 
from  an  American  paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  improve- 
ments made  in  the  steam  engine  by  Americans  have  been 
adopted  in  building  the  last  fast  boats  of  the  Cunard  line,  and 
that  in  the  extra  fast   boats  of   the  same  line  now  in   course 
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of  coustrnctioii,  'they  are  to  go  the  whole  figure,  and  fashion 
the  engines  entirely  after  the  most  approved  American  models.' 
By  giving  currenc}',  as  you  have  done,  on  this  and  other  recent 
occasions,  without  comment,  to  the  overweening  estimates 
which  the  Americans  form  of  their  own  superiority,  you 
appear  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  1o  do  much  towards  weakening  the 
well-founded  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been  entertained 
in  the  perfection  of  British  machinery,  thereby  iniuring  British 
interests,  partinilarly  icith  reference  to  the  demands  for  engines 
from  foreigners. 

"It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
respecting  the  manufacture  of  the  engines  on  board  the  Collins 
American  line  of  steamers  (the  vessels  more  immediately 
alluded  to  in  the  American  newspaper)  should  be  made  known, 
which  I  now  do,  from  undoubted  authority,  and  as  regards 
some  of  the  particulars,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  which 
are  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  Government,  pjerceiving  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  establish  an  American 
line  of  Atlantic  steamers  which  should  compete,  in  point  of 
speed  and  efficiency;  with  the  Cunard  line,  and  deeming  it  of 
the  greatest  national  importance  that  this  inferiority  should 
no  longer  continue,  subsidized  with  a  large  annual  subvention 
Collins  line  (besides,  it  is  believed,  giving  pecuniary  aid  in 
some  sha].ie  or  other,  towards  the  construction  of  the  vesselsi, 
or.  condition  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  obtaining 
the  most  perfect  and  efficient  engines  that  could  be  construct- 
ed; and  as  there  was  at  that  time  (although  it  is  only  two 
years  ago)  no  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  could 
make  engines  fulfilling  these  conditions,  the  contractors  for 
the  American  line  turned  their  views  towards  the  Clyde,  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Cunard  line 
to  take  mouldings  or  castings  of  every  part,  even  to  the  min- 
utest particular,  of  the  engines  constructed  by  Xapier,  of 
Glasgow,  on  board  the  largest  of  their  vessels;  and  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make  the  engines  equal  to 
those  in  the  Cunard  steamers,  the  contractors  imported  men 
from  the  manufactories  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  engines  in  New  York,  so  that  they  might  be  of 
national  nr  American  fabric. 
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"As,  thei'efoi-e,  the  last  coustrueted  and  fastest  of  the 
American  ocean-going  steamers  are  made  entirely  after  the 
British  model,  and  by  Britishers,  you  will  perceive,  Mr.  Editor, 
how  likely  it  is  that  the  Cunard  vessels  now  in  course  of 
construction  are  to  be  fitted  with  engines  made  after  the 
American  model. 

"Where,  indeed,  have  the  Americans  anything  better  to 
show  than  tlie  engines  on  board  the  Collins  line,  wlrich  are 
made  after  the  British  model? 

"Britannicus." 

Stillmau,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  the  Xovelty  Iron  Works,  having 
coustian-ted  the  engines  fur  the  ".Atlantic"  and  the  "Arctic," 
replied  to  the  misstatements  in  this  letter  through  James 
Pirown,  President  of  the  Collins  line,  in  the  following  manner: 
"James  Brown.  Esq. 

"Dfar  Sii:, — I  enclose  the  piece  cut  from  Galignani's 
Messeni/n:  It  is  quoted  from  the  London  Builder,  and  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  misrepresentations  so  utterly  without 
foundation  should  find  a  place  in  any  journal  of  any  respecta- 
bility. 

"The  writer  says,  as  "from  undoubted  authority,  and  as 
regards  some  particulars  from  his  own  knowledge,'  tliat  'the 
contractors  of  the  American  line  obtained  permission  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Cunard  line  to  take  mouldings  or  castings 
of  every  part,  even  to  tlie  minutest  particular,  of  the  engines 
constructed,  by  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  on  board  the  largest  of 
their  vessels.' 

"It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  author  of  this 
remarkable  assertion,  whether  it  was  very  probable  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Cunard  line  would  feel  disposed  to  render 
any  such  aid  to  a  rival  company,  nor  does  he  explain  by  what 
mechanical  process  the  ignorant  Yankees  were  able  'to  take 
mouldings  or  castings  of  every  part,  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  engines,'  on  board  of  a  vessel. 

"How  utterly  without  foundation  this  assertion  is,  any 
may  see  who  will  barely  look  at  the  two  sets  of  engines;  even 
a  casual  glance  is  enough  to  show  their  utter  dissimilarity 
throughout,  in  plan  and  in  detail;  not  one  piece  of  one  is  like 
one  piece  of  the  other;  and  on  this  point  the  engines  speak 
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fur   tliemselvew.     Tliev   difl'ci-  about  as  ]nuch  as  two   sets   of 
side-lever  enguies  can  differ. 

"But  according  to  tliis  writer,  the  jiossession  of  all  the 
mouldings  or  eastings  was  not  enough,  and  therefore  (he  goes 
on  to  say)  'in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make 
the  engines  ecjual  to  those  in  the  Cunard  steamers,  the  con- 
tractors imported  men  from  the  manufactories  on  the  Clyde, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  engines  in  New  York.' 

''A  few  fads  will  show  the  grossness  of  this  misrepre- 
sentation, and  exhibit  the  purely  American  character  of  the 
engines  we  built  for  your  company. 

"Of  the  proprietors  of  our  concern,  every  one  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  and  acquired  here  whatever  mechanical 
skill  or  knowledge  he  possesses. 

"Of  our  foremen,  every  man  (with  one  exception)  was  born 
in  the  United  States,  learned  his  trade  in  this  country,  and 
whatever  they  have  done  in  connection  with  the  marine 
engines,  has  been  at  our  works.  The  one  exception  referred 
to  has  been  employed  at  our  works  for  the  last  nineteen  years, 
and  never  did  any  work  for  marine  engines  in  any  other  place. 

"The  draughtsmen  who  made  the  drawings  are  our  pupils, 
and  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  in 
connection  with  steam  engines  in  our  drawing  room.  The  men 
M'ho  superintended  the  setting  of  the  engines  are  also  natives 
of  the  United  States,  were  once  our  apprentices,  and  acquired 
at  our  works  whatever  skill  and  experience  they  have. 

"No  man  was  ever  imported  from  the  manufactories  of 
the  Clyde,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  with  reference  to  those 
engines,  and  neither  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  nor  in 
the  construction  of  the  work,  did  we  ever  receive  any  assist- 
ance, direct  or  indirect,  from  any  engineer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  or  from  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

"In  short,  the  engines  were  made  of  American  iron, 
forged  and  melted  with  Amei-ican  coal;  they  were  planned  by 
American  heads,  and  put  together  by  American  hands.  In 
plan  and  many  important  features,  they  differ,  not  merelj' 
ti'om  the  Cunard  engines,  but  also  from  any  ever  built  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  their 
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excellence  is  so  far  acknowledged  as  to  render  our  Englisli 
friends  anxious  to  claim  the  credit  of  having  produced  them. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"Stillmax,  Allex  &  Co., 
"New  York,  Dec.  23d,  1851. -  "Novelty  Iron  Works. 

There  never  appeared  in  tlie  public  journals  any  denial 
to  these  statements  in  the  letter  of  "Britannicus,"  on  the 
part  of  the  projirietors  of  the  Allaire  Works,  who  constructed 
the  engines  for  the  "Pacitic"'  and  the  "Baltic,"  but  INlr.  Chas. 
AV.  Copeland,  who  was  the  consulting  and  superintending 
engineer  of  these  works  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
engines  for  these  vessels,  has  denied  to  the  author  of  this 
work,  in  decided  terms,  the  broad  assertions  made  in  the 
English  journal,  and  said  that  many  of  the  drawings  of  the 
principal  parts  of  these  engines  were  made  by  his  own  hands, 
and  that  he  neither  received  nor  asked  for  any  advice  or 
suggestions  from  any  engineer  from  the  Clyde  or  other  part 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  designing  of  these  engines,  and  that 
they  were  the  work  of  American  engineers  in  design  and  con- 
struction. And  the  material  of  which  they  were  made  was  of 
domestic  manufacture  throughout  the  whole  list. 

The  first  American  scix'tr  steamships  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
were  the  "Pioneer,"  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  October, 
1851,  and  the  "City  of  Pittsburg,"  from  Philadelphia  to  Livei- 
pool,  in  December,  1851,  for  the  I'hiladelphia,  New  York  and 
Liverpool  Co.,  or,  as  .afterwards  known,  the  Innian  line.  This 
was  luit  a  few  months  after  the  line  had  begun  operations. 
The  "Pioneer"  made  but  two  voyages  across  to  Europe,  and  the 
"City  of  Pittsburg"  not  many  more,  for  during  the  next  year 
they  were  in  service  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  gold 
excitement.  The  dimensions  of  the  "Pioneer's"  hull  were 
2.30'x42'x31',  while  the"City  of  Pittsburg's"  were  245'x38'x33'. 
Each  vessel  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  vertical  direct-acting 
Trunk  engines,  having  cylinders  S4"xol",  with  a  propeller  10 
feet  in  diameter.  The  vessels  were  far  from  being  a  success, 
their  engines  proving  very  expensive  to  run  and  costly  in 
repairs. 

In  1853  the  steamship  "Ericcson"  was  built  at  New  York 
by  a  few  New  York  capitalists,  to  test  the  principle  of  using 
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hol  ail'  instead  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Slie  made  a  trial 
trip  to  \^'asllingtoIl  duiiiii;  the  follo\Yinj;;-  winter,  when  slie 
developed  an  a^■el■age  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour  upon  a  con- 
sumption of  .">  tons  of  coal,  in  24  hours.  This  speed  not  beini; 
sutHcient  to  compete  with  fast  steamers,  the  capitalists  were 
not  willing  to  invest  in  the  enterprise  for  any  further  experi- 
ments; so  these  engines  were  removed  and  a  steam  engine 
and  boilers  were  erected  in  tlieir  place,  after  which  the  vessel 
did  creditable  service  in  the  Collins  line  for  one  year,  then  in 
the  Bremen  line,  and  was  used  as  a  transport  during  the 
Rebellion.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  parties  in  Boston, 
after  her  moti\e  power  had  been  removed,  and  fl-as  fitted  as 
a  sailing  vessel  for  the  East  India  trade. 

In  February,  IS")'),  Commodore  ^'anderbilt  made  a  projxi- 
sal  to  the  Post  OfHce  r)e]>artment  to  run  a  semi-monthly  line 
between  Xew  York  and  Liverjtool,  to  alternate  with  the  Collins 
hue,  and  asked  .'5'l.j,0t)0  a  trip  if  he  might  confine  his  steamers 
to  the  average  speed  of  the  Cunard  line,  or  .fHKl'^O,  if  they 
were  I'Xperted  to  make  as  good  time  as  the  Collins  steamships 
bad  made;  the  contract  to  be  for  five  years,  ('ongress  refused 
the  jn'oposal  after  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject. 
During  this  year  Yanderbilt  jilaced  the  ''Xorth  Star,"  a  vessel 
built-in  1852,  of  2,800  tons,  and  known  as  his  yacht,  with  the 
"Ariel,"  then  a  new  vessel  of  about  2,000  tons,  on  the  route  to 
Southampton  and  Havre,  and  again  proi)osed  to  make  a  mail 
contract  with  the  T'nited  States  (government,  his  proj)osal 
being  .|ilt;,G80  a  voyage,  the  same  compensation  as  paid  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  Cunard  line,  but  he  was  again  uusuccess- 
fill.  These  two  vessels  run  until  November  of  that  year,  when 
withdrawn  for  the  season.  In  1850  he  lain  the  "North  Star" 
on  the  Bremen  route,  for  two  A'oyages  only.  During  1857  the 
"\'anderbilt,"  the  "Ariel,"  and  the  "North  Star"  were  running 
To  Southami)ton  and  I'remcn  until  December  of  that  year.  II 
had  been  found  by  this  time  that  ocean  steamers  fitted  with 
the  beam  engine  were  not  so  well  ada])ted  for  the  heavy 
weather  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  those  with  their  engines 
more  concentrated  in  the  hold  of  tlie  vessel. 

The  "Yanderbilt"  was  constructed  in  1850,  by  Jeremiah 
Simonson,  at  New  York.  Her  dimensions  ^^■e)■e:  Length  on 
deck,  .">.'>1  feet;  i)eam,  .37  feet  0  inches,  and  de])tli  of  hold,  24 
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feet  (>  inches;  loaded  drauglit,  19  feet  C  iiielies.  Frames  21 
iiiclies  and  sided  15  inches,  and  32  inches  from  centres,  and 
braced  witli  iron  straps  5  inclres  by  %-inch  double.  There  were 
four  watertight  compartments.  The  vessel  was  fitted  with 
two  vertical  beam  engines,  having  cylinders  of  90  inches  diam- 
eter and  12  feet  stroke  each,  built  by  the  Allaire  Works;  with 
four  I'eturn  tubular  boilers,  and  two  smoke  chimnies,  40  feet 
high  and  8  feet  S  inches  diameter  each.  The  water-wheels 
were  41  feet  diameter  and  10  feet  face. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1857  the  "Washington"  and  the 
"Herman"  were  withdrawn  from  the  European  trade.  In  1858 
Yanderbilt  run  the  '-Ariel,"  and  for  a  short  time  the  "North 
Star"  to  Southampton  and  Bremen  until  November,  and  the 
"Yanderbilt"  and  the  "Xorth  .Star"  from  Ajn'il  until  November 
to  Havre  and  Southampton.  None  of  these. vessels  run  during 
1he  Winter  and  Spring  of  "50,  until  the  following  May,  when 
the  "Vanderbilt,"  the  "Ariel."  and  the  "Ocean  Queen,"  the 
latter  about  as  large  as  the  ""\'anderbilt,"  but  with  less 
power,  run  to  Havre  until  Lhe  winter  months.  The  "North 
Star"  had  been  transferred  to  the  New  York  and  Aspinwall 
route,  with  the  "Northern  Light"  as  a  consort,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  opposition  again  among  the  California  lines.  The 
"Washington"  was  now  running  to  Nicaragua,  connecting  with 
th(  "Hennan"  on  the  Pacific  side.  During  18G0  the  "Yander- 
bilt" and  the  "Illinois,"  the  latter  built  by  George  Law  for  the 
mail  line  to  Aspinwall,  in  1851,  run  to  Havre  until  November, 
having  as  an  opposition  the  "Adriatic,"  while  the  "Fulton"  and 
the  "Arago"  had  been  running  during  every  month  in  the 
year  all  these  year's,  being  well  patronized  by  the  American 
tiaveling  public.  The  last  voyage  of  the  steamers  of  this 
line  -ssas  made  by  the  "Arago,"  leaving  New  York  March  .30th, 
1861. 

The  "N'anderbilt"  was  chartered  l\v  the  government  as  a 
ti'ansport  for  three  months  in  18G1,  at  |2,000  per  day,  and  in 
I\farch,  1802,  was  made  a  preseni  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ei'nment  through  the  President,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in 
need  of  staunch  and  fast  sea-going  steamers.  Her  deck  houses 
svere  removed,  and  guns  placed  on  board,  and  especially  pre 
pared  with  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  "Merrimac,"  but 
the  "Monitor"  finished  up  that  duty  without  any  aid  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  vessel.  Tbe  "Vanderbilt"  subsequently  did 
good  and  eifective  service  during  the  Rebellion  searching  for 
Confederate  privateers,  having  been  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  September,  1862.  At 
the  close  of  the  conflict  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  the  North 
Pacific  squadron,  where  she  was  employed  until  1868,  and 
from  which  time  she  was  laid  up  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  In  December,  1872,  she  was  appraised  at  |S4,800,  and 
sold  to  George  Howes,  April  ISth,  1873,  for  142,000,  who, 
having  removed  her  machinery,  converted  the  hull  into  a 
sailing  vessel  under  the  name  of  the  "Three  Brothers." 

The  larger  number  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  steam- 
ships— if  not  all — were  afterwards  sold  to  the  Atlantic  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  that  made  such  a  splurge  for  a  few  years  and 
then  went  bv  the  board.  All  of  his  ocean-going  vessels  had 
beam  engines,  some  single  and  some  double  engines.  It  was 
thought  when  the  "Vanderbilt"  was  a  new  vessel  that  it  was 
the  fastest  ocean  steamship  running  from  the  port  of  New 
York;  there  was  certainly  plenty  of  power  in  the  vessel. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  received  in  mail  pay  of  sea  and 
inland  postages  to  Bremen  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1858,  and  to 
Havre  in  1859,  1860  and  1861,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  and  *Vioo  dollars 
(1360,730.48). 

No  merchant  steamship  under  the  American  flag  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  until  1866,  when  Ruger  Bros,  and 
associates,  of  New  York,  composed  of  W.  H.  Webb,  E.  W. 
Barstow,  and  others,  started  the  North  American  Lloyds, 
which  company  purchased  the  steamships  "Atlantic,"  the 
"Baltic,"  and  the  "Western  Metropolis,"  and  at  times  char- 
tered the  "Ericcson,"  the  "Merrimac,"  the  "Mississippi"  and 
the  "Northern  Light,"  running  them  between  New  York  and 
Bremen,  touching  at  Southampton  both  ways.  This  enter- 
prise proved  a  failure.  In  1867  Ruger  Bros.,  with  other 
associates,  formed  the  New  York  and  Bremen  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  "Atlantic,"  the  "Baltic,"  and  the  "Western  Met- 
ropolis" were  placed  in  service,  with  the  "Northern  Light"  as 
a  chartered  vessel, .  and  these  four  steamships  run  between 
New  York  and  Bremen,  but  with  no  better  results  than  attend- 
ed the  other  company.     In  1868  Ruger  Bros,  chartered  the 
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"Ai'ago,"  the  "Aiicl,"  the  •'(,'ii-cassiaii,"  the  "Nui-theni  Light,'' 
and  the  "Quaker  City,"  and  run  them  to  Bremen,  via  South- 
amjiton  and  Havre,  but  tliey  ^jroring  to  be  expensive  vessels 
to  run — large  consumers  of  fuel  for  the  power — the  line  wah 
withdrawn,  and  the  trade  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Xorth 
German  Lloyds.  In  1869  Ruger  Bros,  chartered  the  "Ariel," 
"Fulton,"  the  "Guiding  Star,"  the  "Northern  Light,"  and 
"Santiago  de  Cuba,"  placing  them  on  the  route  between  New 
y  (trk  and  Stettin,  Copenhagen  and  Christiansand  for  one  trip 
each,  and  met  with  but  very  indifferent  success.  Next  year 
Ihey  chartered  the  "Ocean  Queen"  and  the  "Rising  Star,"  and 
run  them  for  one  trip  only.  This  voj'age  of  the  "Rising  Star" 
was  the  last  under  the  American  flag  until  the  formation  of 
the  American  line,  in  1871. 

In  1871  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  desirous  of  increasing 
the  import  business  coming  to  their  railroad,  was  the  means 
of  the  formation  of  the  American  line  of  that  year.  The  com- 
pany was  orgraiized  with  a  capital  of  .'{f2, 500, 000,  and  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  flrst-class  iron  steamships  of  3,000  tons  each, 
and  to  have  an  average  speed  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour.  The 
steamers  were  intended  to  carry  the  mails  and  conduct  a  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  business  between  Philadelphia  and 
Liverpool,  calling  at  Queenstown.  The  "Pennsylvania,"  the 
pioneer  vessel  of  the  line,  was  launched  in  August,  1872,  and 
made  her  flrst  voyage  in  May  of  1873.  The  "Ohio,"  the 
"Indiana,"  and  the  "Illinois"  followed  at  regular  intervals. 
They  were  3C0  feet  long,  12  feet  beam,  and  33  feet  depth  of 
hold.  As  respecting  the  speed  of  the  vessels,  their  time  com- 
pared very  favorably  with  the  best  voyages  at  that  time.  It 
was  in  the  "Indiana"  that  General  (xrant,  on  ^Nfay  17tli,  1877, 
took  his  departure  fr(im  Philadelphia  on  starting  upon  his  tri]> 
around  the  world. 

Average  time,  American  line.  Cape  Henlopen  to  Queens- 
town,  during  187.5,  '7G,  '77  and  '78  were: 

Eastward.     D.H.jM.  Westward.     D.  H.  M. 

1875 0.15.20        1875 10.21.38 

187G 9.08.48        1870 10.10.11 

1877 9.11..53        1877 10.03.02 

187S 9.10.48        187S 10.03.41 
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lu  1SS4  the  steaiiu'i'S  of  this  line  ceased  rviuiiiug  as  an 
American  line,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Navioation  Co.,  incorporated  in  May,  1871,  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  Red  Star  Line,  which  absorbed  the  Inman 
line  in  1886,  that  had  run  between  New  York  and  Liverpool 
since  1856. 

The  present  American  line  is  the  result  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  !May  10th,  1892,  providing,  with  other  conditions, 
that  certain  foreign-built  steamships  should  receive  American 
register,  on  condition  that  steamships  of  corresponding  ton- 
nage were  built  in  the  ITnited  States.  This  led  to  the  "City 
of  I'aris"  and  the  "Citj-  of  K'ew  York"  receiving  American 
registers  in  18!)3',  and  their  names  were  then  abbreviated  to 
"Paris"  and  "Xew  York."'  Contracts  were  made  with  the 
William  Cramp  S.  &  E.  Bldg.  Co.  for  two  steamships  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Act  of  Congress  referred  to,  and  in  1801  the 
"St.  Louis"  -n-as  launched,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
"St.  Paul"  was  launched.  These  vessels  had  the  first  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines  built  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Atlantic  service.  As  the  Red  Star  line,  the  company  have  a 
large  fleet  of  steamships  of  foreign  construction,  mainly 
running  to  Antwerp. 

The  "Paris,"  while  on  a  voyage  from  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, to  Xew  York,  on  the  morning  of  May  21st,  189!),  run 
ashore  at  Lowland  Point.  Xo  lives  were  lost  nor  personal 
injury  caused  by  the  accident.  The  vessel  remained  in  that 
position  until  July  11th,  when  taken  to  ^lilfurd,  via  Fal- 
mouth, and  arrived  at  the  former  port  July  15th,  and  was  there 
placed  in  dry  dock  August  23d.  A  few  months  later,  after 
being  temporarily  i-epaired,  the  vessel  was  towed  to  lielfast, 
Ireland,  at  the  works  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  where  the  hull  was 
rebuilt  and  mostly  new  engines  and  boilers  fitted  in  the  vessel. 
The  shape  of  the  vessel  was  so  altered  in  rebuilding  as  to 
include  the  main  shafts  of  the  twin-screw  engines  inside  the 
hull  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  length.  Her  name  was 
then  changed  to  "Philadelphia,"  and  she  was  placed  in  com- 
mission in  the  latter  part  of  1901.  The  "Xew  York''  has  been 
in  the  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  since  the  fall  of  1901,  for 
several  months,  with  the  same  rebuilding  of  the  after  part  of 
the  hull  as  the  "Paris."     These  two  vessels,  with  the  "St.  Paul" 
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and  the  "kSt.  Louis,"  were  chartered  by  the  Navy  Department 
during  the  vSpanish  and  American  War  of  1898,  as  auxiliary 
cruisers,  the  two  former  being  Ivuown  as  "Yale"x"Paris",  and 
"Harvard"x"New  York."  The  "St.  Louis"  and  the  "St.  Paul" 
the  Navy  Department  paid  for  eaeli  12,500  a  day,  while  for 
the  use  of  the  "Paris"  and  tlie  "New  Yorlv,"  .'(;2,000  a  day  for 
each  vessel  wliile  in  the  service. 

The  record  passages  of  tlie  vessels  of  the  American  line 
from  Southampton  to  New  York  are:  "Paris,  July  15th,  1893, 

6  days  9  hours  and  37  minutes;  "New  York,"  September  8tli, 
1894,  G  days  7  hours  and  14  minutes;  "St.  Louis,"  August  1st, 
1896,  0  days  2  hours  and  24  minutes;  "St.  Paul,"  August  8th, 
1896,  6  days  0  hours  and  31  minutes. 

From  Cherbourg.  "St.  Paul,"  August  30th,  1900,  6  days 

7  liours  and  52  minutes;  "New  York,"  August  25th,  1900,  6 
days,  18  liours  and  57  minutes. 

In  the  subsidy  war  in  Congress  of  1855  and  '56,  the  Cunard 
line  was  in  the  front,  with  the  German  lines  bringing  up  a 
good  I'car  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
transatlantic  lines,  while  the  present  subsidy  measure  is  op- 
posed b,y  the  German  lines  as  the  advance  guard,  while  the 
English  lines  are  not  so  prominent  in  their  apparent  opposi- 
tion as  in  the  former  case. 


COASTWISE  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  first  coastwise  voyages  by  steam  vessels  were  of  those 
that  had  been  built  in  the  Northern  States  and  sent  south  for 
service.  They  Avere  comparatively  very  small  vessels.  After 
the  short  voyage  of  the  "Phenix,"  in  1809,  the  "Sea  Horse,"  the 
first  American  beam-engine  steamboat,  left  New  York  for  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  arrived  there  on  February  6th,  1819,  in  13 
days.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  vessel  remained  until 
worn  out  in  southern  waters.  Then  there  was  a  "steam 
schoonej","  or  a  steam  vessel  rigged  as  a  schooner,  for  they 
were  generally  rigged  with  masts  and  sails  at  that  period, 
named  "Eamapo,"  that  left  New  York,  January  4th,  1819,  and 
ari'ived  at  New  Orleans  February  25th,  1819.     She  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  explosion  of  her  boilei-  in  Marcli,  182(1.  Phila 
delphia,  Pa.,  supplied  some  experiments  of  early  sea-goiii^ 
vessels  in  the  ''llaid  of  Orleans,"  a  three-master,  leaving 
December  3d,  1818,  for  Mobik^  Ala.,  and  arriving  there  .Janu- 
ary 21st,  1811),  to  run  between  Mobile  and  Nev\'  Orleans.  Slie 
did  not  remain  there  very  long,  for  she  was  destroyed  by 
explosion  of  her  boiler  during  the  same  year,  while  on  the 
Savannah  River,  Georgia.  There  was  also  sent  at  the  same 
time  from  Philadelphia,  the  "ilississippi,"  but  she  was  in  so 
much  trouble  on  the  way  that  she  did  not  arrive  at  her 
destination  for  several  mouths.  Then  Boston  parties  sent  a 
small  steamboat,  named  "^lobile,"  of  150  tons,  that  was  37 
days  in  the  voyage  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  January  21st,  1819,  to 
run  on  the  Alabama  River.  The  largest  of  them  all  was  the 
"Manhattan,"  schooner  rigged,  of  450  tons,  built  by  a  company 
at  Xew  York  City,  and  sailed  from  that  city  on  November  3d. 
1819,  with  nine  passengers  and  a  full  load  of  freight  for  Xew 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  arrived  at  the  former 
city  on  November  2Tth.  She  left  for  Louisville,  but,  owing 
to  ice  and  low  water  in  the  rivers,  was  a  long  time  making 
the  trip.  She  was  again  at  New  Orleans  in  the  following 
March,  and  here  her  record  ends.  There  were  during  the  year 
some  four  or  more  small  steam  vessels  that  also  tried  the 
voyage  to  the  <jrulf  of  Mexico.  None  of  the  speculations  in 
sending  low-pressure  engine  steam  vessels  to  southern  and 
western  rivers  seem  to  have  been  a  success.  There  was  a 
steamboat  built  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1818,  to  run  from  Havana 
to  Matanzas,  Island  of  Cuba,  and  upon  her  arrival,  in  January, 
1819,  at  the  former  port,  "astonished  the  natives."  This  was 
probably  the  first  steam  vessel  that  had  been  in  Havau.-i 
^\aters.  There  was  a  steam  sloop,  named  "Albemarle,"  in 
December,  1818,  and  for  a  few  voyages,  that  run  between  New- 
York  and  Wilmington  and  Edenton,  N.  C. 

The  steam  brig  "New  York"  was  built  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  liy 
W.  A.  Hunter,  and  launched  May  22d,  1822,  of  281  tons.  She 
was  owned  by  her  builder;  Richard  Churchwood,  her  captain; 
Greo.  Rowland,  Thos.  B.  Rowland,  and  others.  She  was  flitted 
with  an  engine  of  50  H.  P.,  that  was  one  of  the  early  beam  en- 
gines, built  by  Daniel  Dod,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  who  built 
several  about  this  time,  some  with  wooden  beams.     The  "Maid 
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of  Orleans"  was  aiKillicr.  Tlic  "New  Yoi-k"  began  her  sei'\'icc 
between  New  York  and  Norfolk  in  Heijteniber,  1822,  and  ('(in- 
tinued  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  winter,  till 
October,  182.'],  when  withdrawn  from  the  route,  the  vessel 
proving  more  expensive  than  the  sailiilg  vessels  to  operate, 
and  not  making  on  an  average  any  better  time.  8he  went 
ashoi'e  in  a  dense  fog  on  October  10th,  1823,  near  Cape  Hen- 
lo]K'n,  and  it  was  thonght  at  first  that  her  chances  for  getting 
afloat  once  more  weri/  very  small,  but  in  a  few  Weeks  she  was 
in  her  native  elenumt  again.  She  was  sold  in  the  sjiring  of 
1821,  to  close  up  the  interests  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  a 
short  sei-vice  around  New  Yoi-k,  taken  to  the  coast  of  Slaine. 
She  was  again  rauining  from  Xew  York  to  Norfolk  for  a  short 
time  in  1823,  and  returned  to  the  coast  of  i\[aine  in  the  fall 
of  that  year. 

The  first  steam  vessel  built  foi'  the  ocean  service  was  the 
''Robert  Fulton,"  constructed  by  Henry  Eckford,  at  New  York, 
in  1810,  for  David  Dunliam  &  Co.,  f(U'  the  trade  between  New 
York  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  touching  at  Charleston,  S.  t'., 
and  New  Orleans,  La.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  158'x33'xl.5' 
deep,  with  10  feet  draft,  having  paddle  wheels  21  feet  diameter. 
The  motive  power  was  a  ''square  engine"  of  11  inches  cylinder 
by  5  feet  stri.ike,  built  by  the  Allaire  Works.  The  connecting 
rods  operated  cog-wheel  cranks  on  the  water-wheel  shafts, 
gearing  into  cog  -nheels  on  a  flywheel  shaft,  the  wheels  run- 
ning on  each  side  of  the  cylindei*.  The  boilers  were  of  copper, 
X)laced  forward  of  the  engine,  with  two  smoke  (/himnies,  placed 
side  by  side  in  front  of  the  gallows  frame.  The  engine  of  this 
vessel  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Mr.  Jasper 
Lynch,  who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine 
while  in  the  eni]iloy  of  Rolx^rt  Fulton.  It  is  thought  that 
Cadwallader  Colden  and  Heni-y  F]ckford  were  interested  in 
the  Imilding  and  operation  of  this  vessel  with  Henry  r)unham. 
Her  time  was  about.  New  York  to  Charleston  1  days,  Charles- 
tim  to  Havana  4  days.  Havana  to  New  Orleans  3  days. 

This  vessel  was  a  success  as  a  sea-going  steamer,  having 
encountered  at  times  very  severe  weather  without  any  serious 
damage.  Left  New  York  on  her  fiist  voyage  April  20th,  1S20. 
After  running  for  about  five  yeai's,  the  business  was  found  to 
be  not  sufficient  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success  financially. 
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and  the  line  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Dunham  dying  in  1S25,  the 
vessel  was  sold  to  the  Brazilian  goveniment,  after  the  ma 
chiuery  was  removed,  and  was  linally  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil. 

The  first  coastwise  steamers  in  use  after  the  "Savannah" 
and  the  "Robert  Fulton"  were  those  from  New  York  to  Char- 
leston, S.  C.  They  were  not  steamships  as  we  have  had 
since  1.84G.  but  were  similar  to  those  then  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  the  exception  that  their  guards  in  some  cases  were 
not  run  so  far  forward  and  aft  of  the  water  wheels,  and  with 
their  boilers  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  These  vessels  were 
known  as  steam  packets.  The  first  of  these  vessels  was  the 
"David  Brown,"  built  in  18:!2,  for  J.  P.  Allaire,  to  run  to  Red 
Bank.  X.  J.,  to  transport  the  ironware  from  his  Howell  Iron 
"Works  to  Xew  York.  vShe  was  a  small  vessel,  being  but 
13()'xl8'x8'3,  and  run  to  Red  Bank  for  a  few  months,  when,  in 
Xovember  of  1832,  she  was  ])laced  in  the  coastwise  service. 
Small  as  she  was  f(,ir  such  a  long  route,  she  remained  there 
for  two  years,  until  the  larger  A-essels  were  built,  when,  in  1835, 
she  was  run  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,  Va.  This  vessel 
was  shortly  after  sold  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  she 
\\as  worn  out  about  184.5.  Prior  to  running  coastwise,  there 
was  a  frame  protection  built  under  her  guards,  that  sub- 
seipiently  on  other  vessels  developed  into  spousons.  In  1833 
Ihe  "William  Gibbons"  was  built  for  the  same  parties,  of  in- 
creased dimensions,  and  run  with  the  "David  Brown"  a  part  of 
the  time  until  lost  on  Body  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  October,  1831;.  A  change  had,  prior  to  this  come  in 
the  ownership  of  the  vessels.  The  principal  owners  were  J.  P. 
Allaire,  .John  Haggerty.  and  Charles  Morgan,  the  latter  man- 
aging director  of  the  line.  It  was  known  as  the  Southern 
Steam  I'acket  Company.  A  year  after  the  "William  Gibbons" 
was  built,  Charles  Morgan  and  others  had  built  the  "Colum- 
bia," to  run  on  the  same  route,  a  vessel  larger  than  the  others. 
This  vessel  Avas  177'x22'xl0',  with  a  square  engine  of  56"x6', 
and  had,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  staterooms  on  a  vessel  on 
the  coast.  There  were  four  on  the  promenade  deck,  with  two 
berths  in  each.  After  the  "Gibbons"  was  lost,  J.  P.  Allaire 
had  another  vessel  constructed  that  was  larger  than  any  of  her 
I)redecessors,  being  212'x22'xl2',  with  a  "square"  engine  of 
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o(i"x\)  feet,  and  named  the  "Home."  It  will  be  noticed  the 
narrow  beam  for  her  length.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
this  was  the  first  vessel  in  this  country  with  sponsons  under 
the  guards.  All  the  machinery  for  these  vessels  were  built 
at  the  Allaire  Works.  This  vessel  was  lost  on  her  third 
voyage  to  Charleston  on  November  9tli,  1837,  during  a  north- 
east gale,  going  ashore  near  Cape  Hatteras,  with  the  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  lives.  The  disaster  to  this  vessel  was  the 
main  cause  of  making  it  an  unprofitable  investment  in  employ- 
ing thai  class  of  st<\im  vessels  on  a  coastwise  route.  The  same 
Aeai%  Charles  ^Morgaji  and  others  had  another  vessel  built 
about  the  same  size  as  the  "Columbia,"  named  "New  York," 
and  was  running  with  the  former  Avhen  the  "Home"  was  lost. 
Allaii-e's  company  had  another  vessel  of  about  same  length 
built,  liut  much  heavier,  to  stand  the  shock  and  strain  of  heavy 
weather,  but  not  a  steamship  for  all.     This  was  the  "Neptune." 

These  vessels  run  more  or  less  for  about  three  years, 
when  withdrawn  from  the  service  in  1839.  They  run  but 
eight  or  nine  months  in  a  year,  laying  up  during  the  winter 
montlis,  and  carried  passengers  and  light  freight  or  express 
matter  only.  Their  successful  operation  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  use  of  anthi-acite  coal  under  the  boilers.  Whether 
by  natural  draught  or  bv  blowers,  no  record  has  thus  far  been 
found.  In  tlie  height  of  their  prosperity  it  was  claimed  that 
they  cleared  from  f  1,000  to  Ijf2,000  a  trip,  and  during  the 
spring  and  fall  seasons  the  vessels  were  often  too  crowded 
with  passengers  for  safety  in  case  of  abnormal  conditions 
arising.  The  "Columbia"  and  the  "New  York"  were  sent 
in  1838  by  Charles  Morgan  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  became 
the  pioneers  of  the  IMorgan  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  run- 
ning from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  Texas.  The  "Neptune" 
was  sold  to  Texan  parties,  but  in  a  few  years  was  in  northern 
■R-aters  again. 

How  those  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Neptune," 
could  run  for  six  consecutive  months  on  the  coast  without 
meeting  with  the  fate  of  the  "Home"  is  surprising,  unless  they 
run  for  a  harbor  at  the  first  hard  blow  and  remained  until  it 
was  over.  "^Vheu  we  read  of  the  vessels  that  went  around 
Cape  Horn  to  California  in  1850,  on  another  page,  it  seems  as 
though  there  was  not  so  much  risk  for  these  vessels,  but  Cape 
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Hatteras  is  a  locality  for  a  light  built  vessel  in  heavy  weather 
to  avoid. 

W.  C.  Kedfleld,  an  engineer  of  New  York,  in  1842,  says 
regarding  the  loss  of  the  "Home": 

"This  unfortunate  vessel  was  constructed  and  equipped  by 
Mr.  Allaire,  an  enterprising  engineer  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  engines  and  steam  vessels  almost  from 
their  first  introduction.  With  a  mind  apt  to  appreciate  the 
means  necessary  for-  safe  navigation,  he  had  ventured  some 
years  previous  to  this  period,  to  equip  and  send  forth  the 
"David  Brown,"'  a  truly  American  steamer,  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fears  and  pre- 
dictions of  nautical  men,  proved  an  excellent  and  sea-worthy 
steamer. 

"Two  other  vessels  were  successfully  placed  on  the  route 
from  New  York-  to  Charleston  by  ^Mr.  Allaire  and  his  asso- 
ciates, each  winning  additional  confidence  and  applause  from 
the  observant  navigator.  One  of  these  vessels  having  been 
lost  by  error  of  the  pilot,  a  third  and  still  superior  steamer 
was  placed  upon  the  route,  replete  with  every  improvement 
of  proportions,  strength  and  equipments  which  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  navigation  had  suggested,  and  so  entirely 
assured  was  the  owner  of  her  seaworthiness  that  no  insurance 
was  applied  for,  except  on  a  fraction  of  her  value,  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  a  private  creditor.  This  vessel  was  the 
ill-fated  "Home." 

"The  'Home'  had,  of  course,  been  condemned  in  advance 
by  certain  nautical  prophets,  as  has  been  common  in  all  early 
attempts  at  ocean  steam  navigation,  and  on  the  completion 
of  her  first  voyage  was  greatly  traduced,  through  the  ignorant 
misapprehensions  of  passengers  and  others,  many  of  whom 
had  mistaken  the  arched  form  which  had  been  given  to  her 
deck  for  its  greater  strength,  and  which  was  most  strikingly 
visible  at  two  points,  forward  and  aft  of  the  centre,  which, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  usual  depression  of  the  wheel 
guards  at  midships,  was  taken  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of 
that  injurious  strain  which  is  designated  by  the  term  hogged. 
Another  effective  scarecrow  had  also  been  found  in  a  single 
set  of  bearing  braces  above  the  gunwale,  on  each  side,  which 
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were  intended  to  distribute  more  extensively  a  ijart  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  boilers.  These  braces,  however, 
being  jjlaced  at  a  very  low  angle,  broke  loose  from  their  shoe 
or  soclvet  on  the  declv  at  their  forward  ends,  by  the  elastic 
movement  of  the  vessel  in  a  heavy  sea,  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  causing  a  slight  dislocation  in  some  light 
«ork  above  the  deck  which  had  been  attached  to  these 
braces  and  which  formed  the  enclosure  of  an  upper  state- 
room on  the  guards,  occupied  by  a  passenger.  This  trivial 
accident  on  her  first  voyage  caused  considerable  fright  among 
timid  persons,  and  the  laying  of  a  foot-mat  over  the  end  of 
the  dislocated  brace,  while  in  Charleston,  was  construed  into 
an  act  of  desperate  treachery  to  the  lives  of  the  traveling 
public. 

"On  arriving  at  Kew  York  on  her  return  voyage,  the  vessel 
was  strictly  examined  by  her  builder,  and  except  this  harm- 
less matter,  and  the  loosening  of  a  small  piece  of  plank  on 
one  of  the  extraneous  spondings,  everything  was  found  in  per- 
fect condition. 

"The  second  voyage  of  the  "Home"  was  made  without  any 
notable  occurience;  but  on  leaving  port  on  her  third  and  fatal 
voyage,  she  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  north-east  gale,  and 
meeting  with  an  injury  in  a  feeding  pipe  of  one  of  her  boilers, 
she  bore  up  for  the  Chesapeake^  This  injury  having  been 
temporarily  repaired,  she  then  stood  on  for  Cape  Hatteras; 
but,  owing  to  the  previous  alteration  of  her  course,  made  the 
land  about  sixty  miles  northward  of  the  Cape — the  sea  at 
this  time  being  heavy  and  the  gale  increasing.  Steering  now 
nearly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  to  weather  the  Cape,  the 
"Home"  passed  over  the  Wimble  Shoals,  on  which  the  sea 
was  then  breaking  with  great  fury,  and  three  of  the  rollers 
broke  on  board,  so  far  only  as  to  dash  inward  one  of  the 
gangway  boards  on  the  outside  of  the  guards,  abaft  the  water 
wheel,  together  with  two  or  three  of  the  sash  windows  of  the 
light-built  saloon  cabin  which  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  after  deck;  and  this  small  affair  was  the  only  thing, 
like  the  boarding  by  a  sea,  Avhich  occurred  to  the  "Home" 
during  the  whole  of  this  trying  occasion,  till  she  was  partially 
water  logged  and  finally,  though  unwisely,  run  into  the 
breakers  of  the  outer  sand-Tiar  on  the  coast  of  Xorth  Carolina. 
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"After  passing  the  Wimble  Slioals,  the  "Home"  had  been 
headed  up  still  more  to  the  eastward,  in  oider  to  weather  the 
Hatteras  Shoals,  and  shortly  before  passing  these  Shoals  was 
discovered  to  have  sprung  a  leak.  Much  search  was  made  for 
the  mysterious  leak,  but  without  success.  It,  of  course, 
happened  that  the  overhead  braces  of  the  "Home"  again 
broke  loose  in  this  gale  at  the  same  point  as  before,  and  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  elasticity  necessarily  and 
properly  manifested  in  a  vessel  of  her  length  in  a  rough  s.'.i 
way,  much  of  the  unreasonable  panic  is  to  be  ascribed  which 
liad  early  manifested  itself  among  the  passengers.  As  th" 
elasticity  shown  Dy  the  "Home"  was  naturally  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  passengers  with  the  dislocation  of  the  braces, 
and  war-  more  particularly  noticed  by  them  at  this  point,  this 
motion  Mas  considered  by  many  as  having  caused  the  su]>- 
seciuent  leak  and  disaster  by  straining  the  sides.  I  have  since 
had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  a  portion  of  the  wreck  of 
the  "Home"  on  the  beach,  comprising  one  of  her  sides  and 
the  forward  body,  the  point  where  the  greatest  bending  was 
represented  as  having  been  seen,  and  to  my  surprise  I  was 
unable  to  detect  the  slightest  opening  or  defect  in  the  sennis 
or  butts  of  vhe  outside  planking. 

"Captain  Crane,  who  commanded  the  steamer  "Savannah" 
which  was  lost  ''n  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  November  28th, 
1841,  ascribes  the  loss  of  that  vessel,  conjecturally,  to  the 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  one  of  the  large  discharging  pipes 
which  communicated  from  the  engine  through  her  bottom, 
and  this  opinion  is  probably  correct.  This  appears  to  be  the 
only  probable  solution  of  the  loss  of  the  "Home."  It  is  known 
to  many  that  the  "Home,"  "Savannah,"  and  other  steam  ves- 
sels of  that  period,  were  fitted  most  unfortunately  with  dis- 
charii'ing  pipes  of  cast  iron,  an  undoubted  oversight  which 
renders  the  above  conjecture  sufficiently  probable." 

That  the  vessel  was  unsuited  for  coastwise  employment 
is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  and  passengers  saved 
from  The  wreck,  who  stated  that  it  was  not  over  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  vessel  struck  the  shore  before  she  went  to  pieces. 

There  was  also  between  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Charleston 
the  "  South  Carolina,"  of  106  tons,  built  in  Baltimore  in  18.'5r> 
and  owned  by  the  Atlantic  Steam  Company,  ns  well   as  the 
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"Georgia,"  bolouging  to  the  same  company,  and  on  the  same 
rout(^,  of  552  tons.  There  was  a  line  running  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  having  two  boats  of  about  180 
feet  length,  built  m  Xew  Yorlc  and  named  "North  Carolina" 
and  "Gov.  Dudley."  Their  time  from  dock  to  dock  was  usually 
IS  t(.  20  hours. 

In  J837  a  company  in  Savannah  had  built  in  Baltimore 
the  "Pulaski"  for  service  between  Savannah  and  Baltimore, 
&top]jing  at  Charleston,  of  G87  tons,  the  largest  of  the  coast- 
wise vessels  at  that  time.  This  vessel,  when  on  her  third  trip 
from  Savannah,  on  June  Itth,  1838,  and  when  about  12  hours 
out  of  Charleston,  met  vs'itli  a  frightful  accident  from  the 
explosion  of  one  of  her  boilers,  from  want  of  skill  by  the 
engineer  on  duty,  the  vessel  becoming  a  complete  wreck, 
breaking  in  two  pieces  about  an  hour  after  the  explosion  and 
sinking  with  the  loss  of  about  110  jiersons. 

There  was  also  running  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Char- 
lest.in  the  "Charleston,"  of  570  tons,  built  in  1836  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  vessel  had  a  pair  of  beam  engines  built  by  Levi 
JNforris  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  the  accidents  to  the  "Home"  and  the  "Pulaski"  the 
public  confldence  in  this  class  of  vessels  f(n'  sea  service  seems 
to  have  been  shaken,  so  much  so  that  on  most  of  the  routes 
they  no  longer  proved  paying  in\estnKmts,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  "Southerner"  was  built  for  the  Charleston  route  from  New 
York,  in  ISK.i,  that  the  <-oastiui;'  trade  by  steam  vessels  revived, 
and  at  this  time  by  stcviitt^liiiis,  which  wei-c  more  suitable  for 
the  severe  weather  the.y  v\-ere  likely  to  encounter.  The  busi- 
ness had  beeouie  so  unprotitabh-  that  in  July,  1838,  the  "Nep- 
tune" was  sold  at  auction  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

There  was  a  steamer  constructed  at  P.altimore,  Md.,  in 
1837,  immed  "Natchez,"  by  Eogers,  Brown  &  Cully,  that  was 
probably  more  fitted  for  coastwise  service  than  any  other  at 
that  period.  She  was  intended  for  New  York  to  Natchez, 
Miss.,  trade,  stopping  at  New  Orleans,  but  was  found  to  draw 
too  much  water  for  the  ilississippi  River.  The  vessel  was 
20O'x20'xlf;',  with  a  beam  engine  5r;"xl0  feet  stroke,  built  by 
Charles  Reeder  &  Sons.  She  was  vei'y  lieavily  constructed  and 
p!'o\(Ml  a  good  si',-i  liojit.     As  tlio  xcssi'l  \\as  not  adapted  for  the 
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trade  inteuded,  she  was,  shortly  after,  sold  to  one  of  the  South 
American  governments. 

The  opening  of  the  pioneer  coastwise  line  to  Charleston, 
in  1882,  was  induced  hy  the  prospective  development  of  steam 
railroads  in  the  Southern  States.  Prior  to  the  year  1830  there 
was  not  a  steam  railroad  below  the  Potomac  River,  and  but 
few  miles  in  operation  north  of  that  river.  The  only  means 
of  communication  between  the  extremes  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  by  stage  coach,  excepting  for  an  occasional  line  of 
steamers  between  some  of  the  coast  cities.  For  instance,  from 
Xew  Orleans,  La.,  to  Xew  York,  the  largest  travel  was  by  the 
way  from  the  former  city  to  :Mobile  by  steamboat,  thence  by 
stage  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  steamboat  was  taken  to 
Savannah  or  Charleston,  and  thence  by  land  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  here  the  Baltimore  boat  was  taken.  From  Baltimore 
another  stage  journey  to  Philadelphia,  or  ^Yilmington,  Del.,  to 
Philadelphia  by  steamboat,  and  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  steam- 
boat. Here  the  stage  was  again  resorted  to,  and  the  journey 
continued  in  that  conveyance  to  New  York,  or  going  to  Amboy 
or  New  Brunswiclc,  N.  J.,  and  there  taking  the  steamboat  for 
New  York.  There  was  one  other  route  to  be  taken,  by  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi  and  the  (Jliio  rivers  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  by  stages.  The  first  of  the  southern  railroads  to  be 
placed  under  construction  was  the  South  Carolina  K.  P.,  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg,  S.  C,  opposite  .Vugusta,  Ga.  Ten 
juiles  of  this  railroad  was  opened  in  1830,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1832  there  was  52  miles  more  of  the  road  in  operation, 
and  in  1833  there  was  an  additi<jnal  7.5  miles,  making  ]37  miles 
in  operation  a  few  months  after  the  sti^am  packets  began 
operations  to  Charleston.  The  railroad  did  an  increasing 
business  from  the  time  of  its  opening,  and  brought  to  the  steam 
packet  line  a  great  deal  of  through  passenger  business,  that 
patronized  that  means  of  public  conveyance  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  time,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  obtained  when  com- 
pared with  the  cramped  stage  coach. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  steamshi])  into  oui 
coastwise  ti-ade,  the  communications  between  the  various  ports 
Tiy  water  \\'ere  ninde  by   what  were  tei'uied   ])ackets — sailing 
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vessels  of  from  loO  to  400  tons  each,  rigged  as  scliooners,  brigs, 
or  barks,  and  fitted  witli  accommodations  for  passengers,  be- 
sides the  carrying-  of  freiglit.  Between  the  more  prominent 
ports  on  the  coast,  these  packets  were  run  in  lines  by  estab- 
lished companies,  who  had  regular  days  appointed  for  the  sail- 
ing of  their  vessels. 

From  about  1S40  the  question  of  a  more  rapid  and  certain 
intercourse  between  the  coast  cities  began  to  be  agitated,  as 
the  slow  and  uncertain  packets  were  often  detained  on  their 
voyages  by  calms  and  fogs,  thus  delaying  the  passengers  en 
route,  and  often  putting  merchants  in  despair  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  merchandise  that  was  much  wanted  for  consumption. 
Probably  what  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  matter  was  the  contract 
made  by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  government  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  to  foreign  countries,  March  3d, 
1S45,  as  it  was  under  this  act  and  that  of  March  3d,  1847,  that 
the  mail  was  carried  to  foreign  countries  and  the  Southern 
States  by  steam  vessels. 

Spofford  &  Tileston,  of  New  York,  were  shipping  mer- 
chants of  that  city  having  a  large  trade  with  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  Havana,  Cuba,  that  was  served  through  a  line  of  packets 
they  had  run  for  many  years.  About  1844  the  subject  of  a 
steamship  to  run  between  New  York  and  Charleston  was  dis- 
cussed between  the  firm  and  a  few  Charleston  capitalists,  with 
the  result  that  in  184.5  it  was  determined  to  build  a  vessel  of 
about  800  tons.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  AVilliam  H. 
Brown,  of  New  York,  to  Imild  the  hull,  and  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  of  the  same  city,  to  construct  the  machinery.  The  hull 
was  191  feet  long,  30  feet  8  inches  beam  by  14  feet  deep,  with  ,i 
"side-lever"'  engine.  G7-inch  cylinder  by  8  feet  strt)ke,  operated 
under  a  steam  pressure  of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This 
was  the  same  type  of  engine  as  used  in  the  Collins  steamships 
a  few  years  later.  This  vessel  had  a  wide  square  stern  and  a 
very  full  bow,  with  other  features  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  would 
not  pronounce  her  a  nautical  beauty.  One  authority  said  her 
stern  was  like  the  side  of  a  house.  There  were  manj^  changes 
in  the  next  few  yenrs  in  the  form  of  our  ocean  steam  vessels. 
The  opening  of  the  many  lines  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ths' 
Pariflc  Origan  called  for  the  coustruclion  of  mam'  vessels  for 
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the  several  lines,  and  almost  every  vessel  built  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  preceding  it. 

This  pioneer  vessel  of  our  coastwise  trade  was  named  the 
'•Southerner,"  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  her  first  trip  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  September  13th,  184G,  arriving  there  after 
a  period  of  59  hours.  Her  date  of  sailing  was  about  every  14 
days  from  New  York  until  the  "Northerner"  was  finished  as  a 
consort,  her  initial  trip  being  made  September  29th,  1847.  The 
latter  vessel  was  somewhat  larger  and  had  more  power  than 
the  "Sonthei'ner."  Such  were  our  two  first  coastwise  steam- 
ships. 

The  line  had  the  benefit  of  a  contract  in  carrying  the  mail, 
through  M.  G.  Mordecai,  a  merchant  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who 
received  for  ten  years,  for  carrying  the  mail  to  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Key  West,  and  Havana,  .f.50,000  per  year  for  seven 
years,  and  100,000  per  year  for  three  years,  the  contract  ending 
in  1860.  The  same  parties  also  run  the  "Isabel,"  that  was  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  "Southerner,"  between  Charleston, 
Key  West,  and  Havana,  for  several  years.  This  vessel  was  a 
blockade  runner  during  the  Civil  War,  and  known  as  the  "Ella 
Warley."  The  "Northerner"  was  sold  for  service  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1851,  and  was  wrecked  when  on  a  voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  January  5th,  18C0.  The  company  subsequently  built 
the  "Marion,"  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  their  second 
steam  vessel,  and  the  "James  Adger,"  in  1852,  that  was  of 
increased  dimensions  and  more  power. 

One  of  the  finest  vessels  they  had  on  the  line  was  the 
"Nashville,"  built  in  1853.  The  hull  was  constructed  by 
William  Colyer,  of  New  York,  and  her  machinery  by  the  Nov- 
elty Iron  Works.  This  vessel  had  more  power  than  her  prede- 
cessors, and  was  about  the  best  in  the  coastwise  lines  at  the 
time.  She  was  detained  at  Charleston  just  previous  to  the 
secession  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  during  the  War 
of  the  Eebellion  was  one  of  the  two  domestic  steamers  that 
became  privateers  of  the  Confederate  Navy;  the  other  was  the 
"Sumter"x"Habana",  built  in  1859  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
propeller  in  the  merchant  service  between  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  Cuba,  prior  to  her  naval  career.  The  ironclad  monitor 
"Montauk,"  that  was  one  of  the  blockading  squadron  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  in  Georgia,  finding  the  "Nash- 
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ville"  was  aslioi-e  in  the  river  above  Fort  McAllister,  weut  up 
the  river  as  tar  as  the  obstructions  opposite  the  fort,  and 
shelled  the  "Nashville,"  on  February  27th,  1863,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  she  was  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins.  In  1857  the 
company  added  to  their  line  the  "Columbia,"  built  at  New  York, 
a  duplicate  almost  of  the  "Quaker  City." 

In  1851  a  fine  new  steamship  was  completed,  that  in  after 
years  j;ained  a  wide  reputation,  named  the  "Quaker  City."* 
This  vessel  was  built  at  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  by  Vaughan  &  Lynn, 
having  a  "side-lever"  engine,  S5".\8';  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was 
22~'x'.'('/x21',  and  the  inachinery  was  constructed  by  Merrick  «& 
Hons.  This  vessel  was  in  service  between  I'liiladelphia  and 
('harleston,  S.  C.  The  same  year  the  "State  of  Georgia"  and 
(he  "Keystone  State"  were  also  on  the  same  route,  where  they 
continued  for  three  or  more  years. 

In  1859  the  New  York  and  (-harleston  line  was  composed 
o;f  the  following  steamships,  viz.:  "Columbia,"  "Nashville," 
"James  Adger,"  "jMarion." 

When  the  Civil  War  commenced,  in  April,  1801,  all  the 
vessels  of  this  company,  except  the  "Nasliville,"  were  under 
the  control  of  their  New  York  representatives. 

The  "James  Adger"  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  blockading  service,  for  |85,000,  and  sold  by  the 
Department  in  186t)  for  .$32,000. 

There  were  no  merchant  steamships  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  commerce  to  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter,  until  May,  1865,  when  Arthur  Leary  had  two 
]n-opellers  running  from  New  York,  and  the  next  two  years  the 
"Quaker  City"  and  the  "Saragossa."  In  1867  the  New  York 
and  Charleston  S.  S.  Co.,  Avbich  was  composed  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  capitalists,  started  aline  of  side-wheel  steam- 
ships, and  among  the  vessels  run  up  to  1872  were  the  "Manhat- 
tan," the  "Champion,"  and  the  "Charleston."  The  "Manhat- 
tan" was  then  a  new  vessel  built  in  1866,  the  "Champion"  was 
the  iron-hull  double-beam-engine  steamship  built  for  Com. 
Vanderbilt  in  1859,  by  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Co.;  and  the 
"Charleston"  was  the  "James  P.  King,"  built  for  Spofford  & 


*  Her    voyage    to    the    Meditenanean    Sea   with    the   "Innocents 
Abroad"  was  made  in  June,  1867. 
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Tilosion,  in  ISGO,  was  burned,  then  rebuilt  as  tlie  "Eagle,"  and 
sold  to  the  Navy  Department,  wlio  clianged  lier  name  as  one  of 
the  blockading  squadron  to  the  "Ehode  Island."  The  "Moni- 
tor" foundered  at  sea  while  in  tow  of  the  "Rhode  Island,"  on 
Dec-ember  ;Ust,  ISGl*.  just  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  In  187:2 
Wm.  P.  Clyde  entered  1;he  New  York  and  Charleston  trade 
with  the  "South  Carolina"  and  the  "Georgia,"  in  combination 
with  the  other  line.  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Co.  is  believed  to 
have  had  an  interest  in  both  of  these  lines  of  steamships  at 
this  time.  The  "South  Carolina"  was  originally  built  for  the 
Navy  Department,  at  Boston,  iJass.,  but  not  completed  until 
after  the  Civil  ^^'ar:  was  an  iron-hull  double-ender.  The 
"(Georgia"  was  one  of  the  same  type,  built  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
was  formerly  "Shamokiu."  The  "South  Carolina"  afterwards 
lutd  side  wheels  and  engines  removed,  and  was  fitted  with  a 
jiropeller  engine.  This  line  was  known  as  the  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  S.  S.  Co. 

The  New  York  and  Charleston  S.  S.  Co.  subsequently 
built  two  propellers,  the  "City  of  Atlanta"  and  the  "City  of 
<"oh;mbia."  the  latter  being  the  ill-fated  vessel  that  started 
from  New  Yoi-k  during  the  late  Klondike  gold  excitement,  with 
a  large  passenger  list  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  but  never  reached 
There  on  account  of  her  unseaworthy  condition,  before  she  was 
half  way  to  her  destination.  The  side-wheel  steam  vessels 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  propellers  of  this  company,  with 
the  steamers  of  the  Clyde  line,  served  the  interests  of  the  route 
i;ntil  about  1885,  when  the  New  York  and  Charleston  S.  S.  Co. 
closed  up  their  business  and  sold  their  remaining  vessels.  This 
left  the  Clyde  line  in  piossession  of  the  business  by  water  be- 
tween the  two  ports,  and  in  1SS6  they  began  the  construction 
of  a  fleet  for  that  service,  the  first  of  which  was  the  "Seminole," 
followed  by  the  "Cherokee"  tlie  same  year,  the  "Iroquois"  in 
1888,  the  "Algonquin"  in  ISDO,  the  "Comanche"  in  1895.  All 
these  vessels  have  triple-expansion  engines  and  were  among 
the  first  with  that  type  of  engine  in  our  coastwise  service,  with 
the  excepttiou  of  the  "Comanche,"  that  has  quadruple-expansion 
i-ngines.  The  "Iroquois"  and  the  "Comanche"  were  eacli 
lengthened  50  feet  in  lOOl;  and  during  the  same  year  their 
fleet  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  new  steel  vessels,  the 
"Apache"  and  the  "Arapahoe."     The  "Comanche"  has  thus  far 
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made  the  best  time  between  the  ports.     In  1902  the  "Apache" 
and  the  "Arapahoe"'  were  eacli  lengthened  about  40  feet. 

A  short  history  of  the  development  of  the  triple-expansion 
engine  for  marine  use  in  this  country  is  contained  in  the 
following  items.  The  pioneer  vessel  in  this  country  having 
the  triple-expansion  engine  was  the  steam  whaler  "Balaena,'' 
whose  machinery  was  built  by  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  at  San 
Francisco,  Cab,  and  the  vessel  sailed  on  her  first  voyage 
April  28th,  1883.  The  cylinders  were  12"  and  20"  and  32"  by 
21  inches  stroke.  In  1881  the  Goss  Marine  Iron  Works  of 
Bath,  Me.,  put  a  triple-expansion  engine  in  the  experimental 
vessel  "Meteor,"  the  original  engine  having  been  removed,  the 
cylinders  being  15"  and  23%"  and  37^^"  by  2G  inches  stroke. 
The  trial  trip  -n-ith  the  new  engine  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  July,  1885,  the  Cramp  S.  &  E.  B.  Co. 
completed  the  next  vessel  with  the  same  type  of  engine,  thai 
at  this  time  was  known  as  the  shop  number  "216."  Her  first 
service  a  few  days  after  completion  was  in  the  regatta  on 
Long  Island  Sound  of  steam  yachts.  Her  cylinders  were  IT 
inches  and  21  inches  and  10  inches  by  20  inches  stroke.  Some 
months  later  the  vessel  was  sold  and  named  "Peerless."  Then 
came  the  "Mascotte,"  the  "Sappho,"  "Seminole,"  the  "Cher- 
okee," and  the  "Olivette,"  all  built  by  the  Cramp  S.  &  E.  B.  Co., 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Sappho,"  that  was  built  by  the  New 
England  Shipliuilding  Co.  within  18  months  after  the  "Peer- 
less." 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Communication  with  Savannah,  Ga.,  before  the  service 
by  steamships  to  coastwise  cities  was  by  the  sailing  packets, 
but  in  the  fall  of  J818  the  New  York  and  Savannah  S.  S.  Co. 
— Mitchell's  line — began  running  the  "Cherokee"  from  New 
York.  The  "Cherokee's"  first  trip  was  made  September  13th, 
and  the  "Tennessee's,"  her  consort,  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year.  They  were  about  1,500  tons  each,  built  by  Wm. 
H.  Webb,  and  their  machinery  was  constructed  by  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works.  These  vessels  were  run  but  a  year  or  two  when 
they  were  sold  and  put  in  service  on  the  California  route,  the 
"Tennessee"  going  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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111  ail  tulNci-tiseincnt  of  the  Savannah  line,  iu  1S4S,  tliorc 
is  found  this  rcroiuinciidalioii  for  llic  line: — "'I'lic  sliips  of 
this  line  farry  a  clear  while  lit^ht  al  masthead,  green  on 
starlioard  side,  and  red  on  larhoard."  This  was  previous  lo 
the  ]>resent  sleaniboal  law  in  its  original  form.  The  law  in 
force  iu  1S48  merely  required  "to  carry  of  one  or  nn)re  signal 
lights  that  may  be  seen  liy  other  boats  navigating  the  same 
waters."  The  rules  and  i-egulations  of  the  supervising  in- 
spectors nnder  the  law  of  ls5l!  reiinired  these  colored  lighls, 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  into  the  law  nntil  later.  There 
was  a  custom  on  1he  Xoi'thern  lakes  for  the  steam  vessels  lo 
carr\  their  colored  running  lighls  in  a  manner  like  those  on 
the  Sav.innah  steamers  prior  to  the  establishment  of  that 
line. 

The  "Isabel,"  from  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  \\-as  the  only  coast- 
wise steamship  for  a  time  calling  at  Savannah  until  the 
Mitchell  line  was  again  in  o])eration  in  18."J0,  when  the  "Flo- 
rida" was  completed  and  made  her  first  trip  on  September 
24th  of  that  year,  thi^  ".\labama"  in  Jannary  of  IS.^il,  and  in 
]S.'-j2  the  "Augusta"  was  added.     Tassenger  fare,  .fLTj.OO. 

]'re^•ious  to  the  steam  lines  there  were  six  packet  lines 
to  Savannah.  The  "Old  T-^stablished"  line,  leaving  every 
Thursday  from  ((p])(isite  ends  of  tin.'  i-onte;  the  "Brig"  line, 
leaving  on  Monday;  and  tln^  "Xew"  line,  leaving  every  Tiics 
day  to  Xew  York.  Tliere  was  also  a  line  to  I'hiladeliihia,  I'a., 
and  one  to  Boston,  ^lass.  Thirty-eight  ships,  barks  and  brigs 
arrived  at  Savannah  during  the  month  of  the  ojiening  of  the 
steamshiij  line. 

The  steamships  of  the  Mitrhell  line  wi.-re  well  built  and 
of  fairly  good  s])eed  for  tliat  day,  l)ut  the  best  of  the  tleet 
was  the  "Knoxville"  that  was  built  also  by  Wm.  H.  Webb  in 
1858.  This  vessel  had  a  little  more  power  of  her  engine  than 
the  other  vessels  of  the  line  and  was  considered  to  be  the 
second-fastest  steam  vessel  on  the  i-oast  at  that  thue.  When 
but  three  years  old  she  was  burned  to  the  water  edge  while 
lying  at  her  dock  at  Xew  York  on  December-  22d,  18."'(0,  berom- 
ing  a  total  loss.  In  1857  the  "Stai'  of  the  South,"  a  propeller, 
was  added  to  the  line. 

In  1858  the  t'romwell  line  was  ojtened  to  Savannah  with 
the  "Montgomerv,"  and  the  next  vear  the  "Huutsville"   was 
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added,  being  amono;  tlic  first  screw  steamships  of  any  size  in 
the  coastwise  service.  Tliis  company  was  Ivnown  as  tlic 
American  Atlantic  Screw  S.  8.  Co.  of  Georgia  and  was  con- 
I  rolled  hy  K.  R.  Cnyler,  and  Itrighani  P>ald\vin  &  Co.,  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  H.  V,.  Cromwell  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  new  line 
■Roke  up  the  old  company  to  increased  activity  and  hustle  for 
business,  and  lively  time  resulted.  In  June,  1859,  the  vessels 
of  the  Mitchell  line  were  sold  to  R.  R.  Cuyler,  president  of 
the  Georgia  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  and  continued  to  ram  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

In  June,  18(U),  the  "R.  R.  Cuyler,"  another  screw  steam- 
ship, was  added  to  the  Cromwell  line.  The  hull  was  built  b^' 
Samuel  Sneeden  at  r>rooldyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  235'x:;2'xl(:;'n, 
and  fitted  with  an  engine,  built  at  the  Allaire  Works,  of  70 
inches  diameter  of  cylinder  by  48  inches  stroke.  This  vessel 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  other  propellers,  both  in 
model  and  speed,  and  was  spoken  of  as  Cromwell's  yacht. 
Passenger  fare  had  now  fallen  to  |1.5.00. 

The  Navy  Dei)artment,  in  1861,  took  the  following  of  these 
Savannah  steamships  for  blockading  service,  viz.: 

"Alabama,"  cost  .1f!)3,3S8,  sold  when  war  was  over  for  |28,000 

"Augusta,"       "      1)0,!)10     "        "        "        "        "      "       

"R.  R.  Cuyler," "  105,000  "  "  "  "  "  "  81,000 
"Montgomery,"  90,000  "  "  "  "  "  "  39,500 
"Huntsville,"    "      90,000     "         "         ' "       33,000 

The  port  was  not  open  to  commercial  intercourse  until 
May  1865,  when  the  "Catharine  Whiting,"  the  "Chase"  and 
"America"  were  sent  to  open  the  trade  to  that  port.  .;Vs  the 
Civil  War  had  now  practically  ceased,  and  as  many  steam 
vessels  had  been  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  war 
to  enter  the  transport  service  of  the  government,  and  thes(,' 
vessels,  being  free  from  the  government  contracts,  ^\■ere  seek- 
ing employment  on  the  routes  that  were  being  opened  again 
to  commerce,  and  to  this  number  might  be  added  several 
steamships  the  government  had  purchased  during  the  war, 
having  no  further  use  for  them,  they  were  sold  in  a  very 
short  time  after  peace  was  declared.  This  made  a  large  num- 
ber in  the  aggregate,  and  all  seeking  for  employment.    In  the 
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end  the  best  equipped  steamships,  with  i;ood  tiiianclal  ba<-ldn--, 
secured  the  most  desirahk>  husiucss.  11  was  at  tiiis  lime  tliat 
the  Athuitic  ("oast  MaW  S.  S.  Co.  was  foiiuiMl,  liavinj;  a  lolal 
of  about  ten  steam  vessels,  and  indudinj;  amon<'-  llieiv  mem- 
bers Livingston  Fox  &  Co.,  X.  L.  :\[((  'icady,  and  others.  Honn; 
of  the  vessels  owned  by  (hem  wei'e,  the  "HaUeras,"  the  "Al- 
bemarle," "Kaleigli,"  "Kapidan,"  "(\vn'\  .1.  K.  IJarnes,"  "Her- 
man Livingston,"  "Flambeau,"  "Ariadne,"  "Vaiaina,"  "Mon- 
eka"  and  "Euterpe."  They  had  two  steamers  running  (o 
Savannah,  the  "^'arnna"  and  the  "Ariadne,"  small  Avooden 
propellers  of  about  800  tons  each.  Tilings  lun  along  until 
ISnO,  Wakeman  &  Co.  having  entered  the  trade  with  a  line 
of  propelh-rs  that  did  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two,  when 
Garrison  &  Allen  ])laced  the  two  iron-hull  sidewheelers  "San 
Jacinto'"  and  the  "San  Salvador"  on  the  route,  while  Livings- 
ton Fox  &  Co.  had  the  "Herman  Livingston"  and  the  "Gen'l 
J.  K.  Barnes,"  and  a  new  factor  had  entered  the  field,  Murray 
Ferris  &  Co.,  with  the  "Leo"  and  the  "Virgo,"  two  wooden 
propellers  of  about  1,200  tons.  In  September,  1SG7,  the  1-ilack 
Star  line,  that  had  been  running  to  New  Orleans  with  the 
"Huutsville"'  and  the  "Montgomery,"  began  operations  to 
Savannah  as  an  independent  line,  and  then  a  war  of  rates 
began  that  lasted  for  a  few  years. 

The  old  lines  entered  into  a  combination  and  through 
a  traffic  agreement  they  had  made  with  the  Georgia  Central 
E.  E.  Company,  they  were  enabled  to  control  all  the  through 
freight  coming  over  this  railroad,  it  being  the  principal  road 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  should  be  said,  at  this  time  the 
railroads  of  the  Southern  States,  after  the  war  ceased,  were 
in  a  low  condition  financially,  and  in  this  instance  were  con- 
trolled in  many  ways  in  their  relations  with  the  steamship 
interests  by  the  latter.  Lut  as  a  few  years  passed,  the  rail- 
road comxjany  extended  their  line,  business  increased  and 
they  were  getting  into  a  better  shape  materially  and  finan- 
cially, and  by  degrees  the  per-centage  of  freight  charges 
allowed  to  the  steamship  combinalion  was  cut  down  until  it 
no  longer  remained  a  paying  business  for  the  lines,  and 
Livingston  Fox  &  Co.  sold  out  their  interest  about  1872, 
followed  later  by  the  other  lines — Black  Star  line  having 
meanwhile  been  taken  in — to  W.  E.  Garrison,  who,  about  1870, 
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traiisfen-ed  tlu'  remaining  vessels  to  tlie  (ieoi  gia  ('enti-al  IJ.  K. 
<'o.  Tliey  i-iin  liie  "11.  Livingston,"  (lie  "(ii'n'l  Itai-nes,"  I  lie 
"San  Sal\'a(l(ir,"'  the  "Leo,'"  and  (tne  or  (wo  olliers,  unlii  (lie 
lii'st  uf  tln'ir  iron-lnill  steanisliijjs,  tJie  "Cily  of  Sa\'aiinali"'  and 
the  "City  of  JLicon,"  were  built  in  1S77  by  the  Drlawaro  KImm- 
L  v^.  J!.  &  E.  Woi-ks,  followed  liy  (he  "(iale  (MIy"  and  the 
"(_'ity  of  ('(diinilnis"  the  next  year,  and  in  LScSO  the  "</ity  of 
Augusta"  that  was  hirger  than  any  of  its  predeeessors.  The 
coniiiany  sold  the  "Gate  (Mty"  and  the  "City  of  Columbus"  to 
a  lioston  eom]tany  for  the  Boston  and  Savannah  trade  in  ISSi!, 
they  liaving  had  comideted  for  their  X(-w  York  business  I  ho 
"Tallahassee,"  the  "Chattahooehie"  and  the  "Xaroochie."  In 
ISS.S  the  "<'ity  of  Birmingham"  was  added,  and  in  ISSI)  the 
"Kansas  City,"  the  largest  of  the  fleet  to  that  time  and  the 
one  that  has  made  the  best  time  on  the  route.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  company  have  added  two  ecjually  as  large 
vessels,  liaviug  limited  passenger  aeeommodalions  compared 
with  the  others,  but  large  freight  carriers. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  <ipening  of  steamship  lines  to  New  Orleans  ^^■as 
brought  about  by  the  granting  of  ;i  mail  contract  to  .V.  (!. 
Sloo  on  April  20th,  1847,  by  the  Navy  Department,  to  con- 
struct vessels  to  carry  the  V.  S.  Mail  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  touching  at  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Havana,  and 
from  Havana  to  Chagres,  for  the  sum  of  Ijfl'DO.OOO  per  annum. 
Stopping  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  was  discontinued  aftei' 
about  two  years.  This  contract  was  shoi'tly  after  assigned 
to  (ieorge  Law  and  associates,  among  the  latter  being  ;\rar- 
shall  <).  Roberts  and  B.  B.  Mcllvain.  The  party  to  whom  this 
contract  was  granted  had  a  stage  route  and  mail  lino  in  Ten- 
nessee, altliough  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  when 
granted  was  considered  of  little  or  no  value.  It  was  only  the 
development  of  the  gold  fields  of  (California  a  few  years  later 
that  gave  it  a  value. 

Marshall  O.  Roberts  was  interested  at  this  lime  as  a  part 
owner  with  J.  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  Jlass.,  in  the  iron-hull 
side  propeller  steamboat  "Iron  Witch"  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  when  the  engines  were  taken  out  of  this  steamboat 
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they  were  placed  iu  the  ball  of  the  fii'st  steainshij),  the 
"Falcon,"  that  peitoniied  the  service  under  this  contract, 
making  her  first  tri})  in  September,  1S4S.  George  Law  had 
purchased  her  from  ^I.  O.  Roberts  and  others. 

This  contract  contained  st)me  provisions  that  have  been 
retained  in  the  ret[uireiuents  of  the  government  with  our  mail 
steamship  companies,  and  as  it  was  the  first  contract  of  this 
nature  it  may  have  its  importance  as  the  pioneer.  *  *  * 
"Tlie  said  steamship  to  be  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  i)ropelled  by  engines  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  horsepower  each,  to  be  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  a  Xaval  Constructor  in  the  em- 
ploy of  tlie  Xavy  Department,  and  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  render  them  convertible  at  the  least  jtossible  exjtense  into 
war  steamers  of  the  first  class.  *  *  *  The  said  bc)ilers  and 
machinery  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  to  be  so  jdaced  below 
tlie  \vat(n'  line  as  to  be  as  far  as  i)racticable  beyond  tli(^  reach 
of  cannon  shot.  '■■  *  '■'  That  each  and  all  of  said  steamships 
shall  be  commanded  by  an  oflicer  of  the  Xavy  of  the  United 
States,  not  below  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  to  be  selected  by  said 
contractor,  A.  (i.  Sloo,  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy.  and  to  be  accommodated  on  lioard 
thei'eof  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank  and  station,  without 
charge  to  the  government  of  the  T'nited  States."  Also  four 
midshiinnen  of  the  Tnited  States  Xavy  to  serve  as  watch 
ofticers. 

.].  Howard  &  Son,  of  Xew  "i'ork,  were  early  in  the  Cali- 
fornia trade  with  tlic  Km]nre  City  line,  for  in  tlie  month  of 
October,  1S4S,  they  opened  the  line  with  the  steamer  "Crescent 
City"  to  the  Isthmus,  and  early  the  next  year  with  the  "Empire 
Citv."  These  wer(^  vess(ds  of  about  1,.')0()  tons  each  and  built 
at  X^ew  York.  This  line  run  to  Chagres,  in  (tpiiosition  to  the 
T'nited  States  ^fail  line,  until  al)sorbed  by  the  Pacific  Jfail 
S.  S.  Co.  in  the  fall  of  jsno.  Chai-les  Aforgan  and  Isaac  Xewton 
were  interested  in  the  line  at  first. 

The  "rnited  States,"  built  by  William  H.  Webb  for 
Charles  II.  .Marshall  &  Co.  and  originally  intended  for  the 
X'ew  Orleans  ti-ade,  but  run  from  New  Yoi'k  to  Havre,  made 
one  voyage  to  Xew  (Orleans  in  Xo-\'eniber,  IS-IS. 
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The  "Falcon"  was  tlic  only  vessel  serviiiij;  under  tlic  mail 
eontraet  in  1lie  Law  line  unlil  1lie  "Oliio,"  in  Hie  fall  of  -1849, 
and  tlie  "Georgia,"  a  few  niontlis  laler,  were  completed,  and 
in  J851  the  ■'Illinois."  Tliese  iliree  last-named  vessels  were 
construeted  undev  llie  imniediati'  supei'vision  of  the  head  of 
the  eoni])any.  Tlie  "Ohio"  was  built  by  Bishop  &  Simonson 
— the  lallei-  A\as  a  nephew  of  Coiumodore  Vaudei-bilt — ,  the 
''(leorgia"  by  Smith  &  Uimon,  A\ho  also  constructed  the  "Illi- 
nois," their  macliinery  beinu'  built  at  the  Allaii-e  Works.  They 
were  the  largest  and  hiu'sl  ocean  steamships  that  had  been 
built  for  (he  coastwise  service  to  that  time  and  Avere  looked 
uixin  as  a  credit  to  Ihe  .American  shipbuilder.  These  vessels 
cariied  the  nuiil  and  were  commanded  by  offi(/ers  of  the  United 
States  Xavy,  the  cajitain  of  the  "(ieoi-gia"  at  one  time  beinj^- 
LieutenanI  1).  1).  I'orter,  aJterward  Admiral  of  the  United 
Stales  Xavy. 

At  first  1lie  ser\ice  lo  Xew  Orleans  \\as  by  no  nu/ans 
le.uular,  as  (he  business  oheied  (o  the  Isthmus  of  I'anama  was 
all  the  com])any  could  care  for  Avith  the  single  vessel  em- 
ployed, and  it  A\as  no!  until  (lie  summer  of  1849  when  the  first 
excilenu'ut  had  sjieni  itself  in  travel  to  the  gold  I'egions  that 
the  Xew  Ttrleans  business  received  the  attention  it  deserved. 
Passenger  fare  in  the  cabin  at  this  time  was  flSO  to  Chagres, 
jiassengei-  fare  in  steamships  l)y  way  of  Cape  Magellan  to  San 
Fi'ancisc<i  in  cabin  A\'as  f.'OO. 

A  line  A\as  run  for  a  tiuu'  from  I'liiladelithia,  I'a.,  to 
Chagres  by  tlie  rhiladel]ihia  and  Atlantic  Steam  XaA'igation 
(^'o.  wiUi  Ihe  sleamshi]»  "r'lnladel])hia,"  a  vessel  of  about  1,400 
Ions,  built  at  Thiladelphia,  I'a.,  in  184!).  During  1850  the  line 
ceased  operations,  and  the  A'cssel  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  the 
I'acitic  ilail  Steanishiji  Co.  I*revious  to  this  the  "Cherokee" 
and  the  "Tennessee"  had  been  ])urchased,  the  foiMuer  Icept  on 
the  Atlanlic  ("<iast  line  and  (he  "Tennessee"  sent  (o  Ihe  I'acitic 
Ocean  for  (he  I'acilic  Mail  Sleainship  Co. 

In  Ihe  fall  of  lsr>0  ihe  ra<-ihc  Mail  Co.  had  slarled  an 
opp(]sition  liiii-  on  Ihe  ,Mlan(ic  coasi  to  (Miagres  against  Ihe 
Uniled  Slates  .Mail  line;  (his  broiighl  oul  an  o])posilion  by 
Law  and  Koberls  agains(  Ihe  I'acitic  ^[ail  < 'o.  on  the  Pacilic 
coast,  wliicli  contesi  Avas  waged  AAilh  a  great  deal  of  dasli 
and  sjiiril   unlil  ,\)ii'il.  1S.~)I,  A\heii  the  Pacific  coast  vessels  of 
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the  United  Stales  Mail  line  were  pui-eliased  by  tlie  Tacific 
Mail  Co.,  the  "Isthiiiiis,"  the  "Antelope,"  the  "Republic"  and 
the  '•Columbus,"  vessels  unfitted  for  such  a  service;  while  the 
raciflc  Mail  Cu.  line  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  "Empire  City," 
the  "Crescent  City,"  "Eldorado,"  "Philadelphia"  and  "Chero- 
kee," were  taken  by  La\A-  &  Roberts'  United  States  Mail  Co.  It 
would  seem,  in  looking  back  on  the  many  "wars  of  opposition" 
on  the  watei's  auumg  the  merchant  marine  of  the  early  days, 
that  the  participants  niust  in  many  cases  have  loved  the  row 
for  the  i>ure  love  of  fight;  that  executive  ability  appears  to 
have  been  largely  developed  in  some  of  those  interested  at  the 
period  under  review. 

Erom  1851  to  1853  the  United  States  Mail  Co.  had  control 
of  the  business  on  the  Atlantic  side  ^\'ith  the  following  vessels, 
viz.:  their  three  fine  nuiil  steamships  "Ohio,"  "Georgia"  and 
"Illinois",  with  the  "riiiladelphia,"  "Cherokee,"  "Empire  City," 
"Crescent  City"  and  "Falcon."  In  18.53  they  lost  the  "Chero- 
kee" and  in  185(1  the  "(_'rescent  City." 

In  1851  George  Law  sold  his  interest  in  the  United  States 
Mail  Co.  to  Marsliall  (.).  Roberts,  who  was  the  controlling 
owner  of  the  line  during  its  remaining  years. 

In  the  same  year  Livingston,  Crocheron  &  Co.,  who  had 
been  running  two  well-built  and  equipped  beam-engine  steam- 
ships, the  "ISlack  Warrior"  and  the  "Cahawba,"  to  Mobile  via 
Havana  for  a  year  or  two  under  the  name  of  the  New  York 
and  Alabarua  S.  vS.  Co.,  changed  the  southern  terminus  of 
their  line  from  jNIoltile  to  New  Orleans.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  lieen  the  tirst  exclusive  New  Orleans  line  from  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  Cliarles  Morgan,  who  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  commerce  between  the  Gulf  ports  for  several 
years,  had  the  "Orizaba,"  "Prometheus"  and  "Daniel  Webster" 
running  to  Vera  Cruz  via  New  Orleans  under  a  mail  contract 
that  lasted  for  five  years.  As  these  vessels  had  been  the 
Iiroperty  of  Comnnjdore  Vanderbilt  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  may  have  been  an  interested  ]>arly  in  some  form.  Tlie 
passing  of  a  i-ontr<dling  intei-est  in  a  \'ess(d,  or  a  line  of  ves- 
sels, from  one  person  to  anothei'  often  made  a  great  rliauge  in 
llie  service  to  our  coastwise  ports  at  this  ])eriod. 

In  1850  JIai-ris  &  ^Morgan  sold  to  the  Southern  Steamship 
Co.  of  New  Oi'leans  the  "Charles  Morgan,"   the  "Louisiana," 
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the  "iMcxicd"  and  1lic  ''INTsiAcraiicc,  \x'ssel8  tlial  liad  been 
niuninj;  to  Texan  anrl  ilexicaii  jiorts,  ior  fo40,000.  This  was 
the  liejiiiiuing  ot  TUiai-hz'S  irorj;aii's  iiK/orporated  marine  inter- 
ests in  the  Gulf  of  ilexico. 

Thci'e  were  many  eliani^cs  made  in  tlie  lanuiing  of  tlie 
differenl  \essels  at  tills  time,  hrim^lil  abent  by  elian^c  of  in- 
teresls  in  the  lines  1(i  the  Islhmus  of  I'anama  and  to  Xica- 
laji'na.  lUit  dnrini;  all  (lie  chan.nin^'  scenes  Marshall  O. 
Robeiis  ran  (he  Iiinfed  Hiales  Mail  line  to  Chaj;res  ^ia  New 
Orleans  imtii  abont  1850.  At  the  same  time  Livingston, 
Crorheron  &  Go.  were  running  the  "IJlack  Wai'rior"  and  the 
"Cahawba"  nnlil  Feliru;iry  l-'(lth,  IS."!),  whim  the  former  went 
ashore  dnring  a  snow  sqnall  at  Koekaway  inlet  on  the  Long 
Island  r-oast.  Tliey  chai-tei-ed  odier  ^'essels  to  take  her  place 
until  May  20tli,  ]S(i().  when  Ihe  "l»e  Solo"  «as  i-onipleted,  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  Septeiidier  l)y  the  "IJienville,"  two  hue  side- 
whe(d  and  beam-engine  sleamships,  built  by  Lawrence  and 
Fonlks,  of  Jtreioklyu,  N.  Y.,  and  their  machim:^ry  by  the  ilorgan 
Iron  AN'orlcs.  of  New  Yoi-k  ('by.  During  this  year  Ihe  United 
states  .Mail  line  h.ad  the  "Moses  Tayloi ,"  the  "I'hiladelphia" 
and  the  "Empire  City""  running  1o  the  Isthmus,  and  at  a  not 
very  distant  date  wi'nt  <int  of  business  ftn  account  of  tlie 
strong  opposition  of  the  I'acilic  Mail  T'o.  Then.  n\>  to  the  tinie 
of  acti\'e  military  and  naval  ojierations  in  the  Southern  States, 
Livingslon,  Grociieron  &  <'o.  had  control  of  the  New  Y()rk  and 
New  Orleans  trade.  ^lost  of  the  last  trips  from  New  York  to 
Soutlieiii  jiorts.  pi-e\  ious  to  the  iiit  eriiipt  ion  of  commercial 
relations  bet\\eeu  tile  Xort  liem  and  Southern  States,  were 
made  from  the  (ilh  lo  the  lOlli  of  April,  but  the  "De  Soto" 
sailed  from  New  \(>\k  for  Xew  Oi'leaus  as  late  as  April  2.Td, 
and  as  shi'  was  iMircbas"d  by  the  Lnited  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment August  21st.  b'^fif.  for  blockading  services  the  vessel 
escaped  capture  in  Southern  waters. 

The  T'nit^ed  Slates  ]Mail  line  was  unfortunate  with  their 
steamers,  lint  probably  not  more  so  Ihan  those  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  former  lost  the  "Ciescent  <'ity"  on  a  reef  in  the 
(xulf  of  Mexico  ill  IsriCi,  ilie  "( 'hei'okee"  was  bumed  at  her 
wharf  ill  Ne\\' Yorl;  .Viigiisl  2(ilii,  Is.");',,  and  on  Se]ileiiiber  12tli, 
lS'-7.  tlic  "("eiili-al  America"  X  "( leorj^e  I^aw"  foundered  at 
sea  in  a  se\eie  gale  wliile  mi  a  [lassage  from  Ha\ana  and  the 
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Tsllnims  to  Xew  Ydi-k,  iuul  from  tlu'  best  iiil'oiiiialinii  it  was 
suii]iosod  about  4l';!  iicisons  lost  tlioii-  livos. 

Tlie  port  of  New  (hlcaiis  was  not  opt'iicd  aj;aiii  lo  (lie 
peacol'iil  puisnits  of  comiucico  until  aflor  Admiral  FarragiiL 
had  reduced  the  forts  on  the  lower  ^Mississippi  liver  and  taken 
possession  of  the  city  on  April  25th,  1SC2.  The  first  steam- 
ship from  New  York  ^Yas  the  "JSIurion"  on  May  31st,  one  of 
^^pofford  and  Tilestnn's  old  Charleston  vessels,  now  run  liy 
thi'm,  and  for  a  slunt  time  the  "'Trade  AVind,"  a  small  pro- 
]ieller  (if  ."idl/  tons,  .'v  few  weeks  latei'  Ludlum  &  lleineken 
phieed  the  "Koanoke"  in  the  New  Orleans  trade  via  Havana, 
and  iji  the  fall  added  the  "Creole."'  In  July  Marshall  0.  Ro- 
berts placed  the  "I'hiladelphia"  again  in  tin,-  New  Orleans 
trade,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  as  in  the  fall  the  Nicaragua 
route  was  receiving  his  attention. 

The  Cromwell  line  began  operations  to  this  port  in  Oc- 
tober with  one  of  the  old  Parker  Ye'm  steamers,  the 
"Potomac,''  and  a  fe-w  weeks  later  another  of  the  same  type, 
the  "Parkersburg,"  was  add(^d.  This  service  continued  until 
the  "George  Ci'omwell"  was  finished  and  ready  f((r  service  in 
•Tau'y,  ISC'j,  being  followed  by  her  consort,  the  "(ieorge  Wash- 
ington," in  Ajtril  following.  The  Parker  ^'eiii  steamships, 
built  in  ISoo  and  is.l^,  were  the  "Parker  Vein,"  "Western- 
I)ort,"  "Mount  lavage,"  "Georges  Creek,"  "Thomas  Swaun," 
"Potomac,''  "Totten,"  "Locust  Point,"  "Piedmont,"  "Cale- 
donia," "Patiipsco,"  "Jackson"  and  "Parkersburg."  In  180;.> 
►Spofford  &  Tileston  had  taken  the  "Columbia"  from  the  New 
York  and  Plavana  route  and  with  the  "Marictn"  continued  in 
the  New  Orleans  tra<le.  Tln'  latter  was  lost  on  Double  Head 
f>hot  Kevs  April  2d,  :isi>-'>.  Ludlum  and  Heinekcn  had  at  this 
time  the  "Koanoke,"  Uie  "Yazoo'  and  the  "Creole."  The  "Ella 
Warlev"  X  "Isabel,"  ex-blockade  I'unnei-,  was  also  running  to 
New  Orleans  during  a  ]ioi-tion  of  the  year.  She  had  been 
captured  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  trying  to  run  the  blockade 
with  a  cargo  of  arms,  etc.,  April  2.jth,  LS(12,  by  the  "Hantiago 
de  Cuba,"  and  sent  to  New  York;  was  condemned  and  sold  to 
Providence,  R  I.,  parties.  This  vessel  was  sunk  by  collision 
with  the  "North  Star"  February  9th,  I  St;;',,  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  just  below  Sandy  Ifook,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
New  Orleans. 
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Tile  Slur  line  licj^an  oiicralioiis  in  Ajiril,  18(1:!,  the  first 
vessel  in  scr\  ire  l)eiii!4  llic  '\Moi-iiiiii;  Slai-,"  f(i]l<i\\('(l  in  .Jniic 
by  ilic  "E\i'ninji  Slar."  J)nrinn  Ihc  I'dllowin;^  year  ilx'  lines 
inci-ease<l  llie  nninhei-  ef  Iheir  \cssels,  llie  Slai'  line  eliarliTed 
the  "Suwo  Xada,"  a  tine  beani-eiij^ine  sleanisliiji,  for  a  time, 
until  the  "(Suidini;;  Star"  was  finished,  and  the  Orumwell  line 
with  some  of  tin.'  old  Parker  A'ein  licet,  ^^■hile  Lodlnni  & 
Heineken  ha<l  Ihe  two  jiroiiellers  "Kniil\'  I!.  Sonder"  and  tiie 
"Yazoo,"  and  for  a  short  linn-  the  "Xorlh  Anierira."  ]).  I>. 
,Vllen  had  the  two  A'anderbilt  sleanishijis  I'linninfi'  for  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  year,  the  "Champion"  and  Ihe  "Ariel."  Diirinj;- 
].8<)5  the  Star  line  and  the  (Jromwell  line  had  control  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  coastwise  trade,  the  former  hav- 
ing added  the  "Mariposa"  and  the  "Monterey,"  two  i)ropellers 
of  abont  1,~()0  tons  each;  and  the  lattia-  Ihe  "Star  of  the  Union" 
and  the  "Fnng  Sliney,"  nnder  charter,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  steamships.  During  ISlili  Ihe  Slar  line  added  the 
largest  vessel  of  their  Ueet,  the  "I-iising  Star,"  but  this  vessel 
had  seen  little,  if  any,  service  to  New  Orleans.  The  I>lack  Star 
line  also  entered  the  trade  with  the  three  former  Cromwell- 
line  propellers,  the  "R.  R.  Cuyler,"  the  "Huntsville"  and  the 
"Moutgoniery."  The  "R.  R.  Cuyler"  was  sold  in  1807  to  the 
Republic  of  Columbia  in  South  America  and  fitti'd  as  an  arnn-d 
A'cssel. 

The  Star  line  met  with  a  very  serious  loss  this  year,  in  the 
loss  of  the  ''Evening  Star,"'  on  (October  ."Id,  18()ti,  in  a  cyclone 
when  oft'  Ty])ee  Island*.  The  immediale  cause  of  the  loss  of 
this  A'essel  «'as  the  shipinng  of  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  v^ater  dui-ing  tlie  hurricane  through  the  breacln^s  made  in 
her  upper  works  on  the  starboard  side,  'i'lie  \'essel  was  in  a 
seaworthy  I'ondition  so  far  as  1he  stale  of  Ihe  hull  was  con- 
cerned, for  during  the  mouth  of  .Inly  ]u-eceding  Ihe  loss  of 
the  steamship  the  vessel  had  been  taken  on  the  dry  dock  foi' 
repairs,  after  having  been  ashore  in  Ihe  (!ulf  of  Jfexico,  and 
a  geni^ral  overhauling  was  given  the  \'ess(d.  The  fleet  of  this 
line,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  "TJisiug  Sl.-ir,"  were  about  L',.TO(t 

*  Mr.  E.  S.  Allen,  who  was  for  many  years  the  New  York  agent 
for  the  Cromwell  line  of  steamships,  was  the  purser  on  the  "Evening 
Star"  at  the  time,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  boat's  crew  that  brought 
the  first  news  ashore  of  the  loss   of   the   vessel. 
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t(.us  ea.'h,  270  feet  loiiu-,  40  fVct  beam  and  25  tVct  d.v].,  l.uill 
by  Koospvclt  and  .b.yic  at  New  York,  with  beam  en-ines  of 
larjie  power.  Tlie  enoi,,,.  in  11„.  "Moinin-  Slai'*  came  from 
the  Lake  Erie  sleam.T  "Ci-esi-ent  City,"  llie  "Eveninj;-  Star" 
from  the  '•(^ueen  of  (he  W,.t<(,"  and  the  "Guiding  Htar"  from 
tlie  "Missit^sippi."  They  were  SO  inclies  cylinder  by  12  feet 
stroke,  except  the  "Gniding  Htar"  tluit  was  81  inch.es  dia- 
meter of  cylinder.  The  "Ki^;iug  Star"  was  abont  30  feet  longer, 
with  a  new  engine  built  by  the  Etna  Iron  AX'orks,  of  New 
York,  of  100  inches  cylinder  liy  12  feet  stroke.  These  vessels 
were  the  most  lavishly  fitted  np  for  passenger  accommoda- 
tions of  any  of  the  coastwise  lines  at  that  date,  and  carried  a 
larger  number  of  passengers  than  any  otlier  line  then  running 
to  New  Orleans.  The  corporate  name  of  the  line  was  the  New 
York  ifail  Steamship  Co.  Interested  with  James  A.  Kaynor, 
the  controlling  director  of  the  company,  was  Wni.  R.  (Jarrison. 
The  former  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  comjiany  about  six 
months  before  tlie  loss  of  the  "Evening  Star."  There  had  been 
added  to  the  line  some  time  previous  the  two  iron-hull  pro- 
pellers "Merrimac"  and  "Mississippi,"*  built  by  Harrison 
Loring,  of  Boston,  ^Nlass.,  in  185!).  They  were  subsequently  in 
the  Brazil  line. 

During  ]8(;7,  in  addition  to  the  Cromwell  line  and  the 
Black  Star  line,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  AVni.  R.  Garrison 
had  some  of  the  Star  line  vessels,  and  during  the  summer  the 
"Mississippi,"  the  "Monterey"  and  the  "Mariposa"  until  some 
time  in  the  fall  of  that  jear,  when  the  New  York  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  took  their  vessels  out  of  the  New  Orleans  trade,  and 
that  closed  out  the  ever  memorable  Star  line. 

The  "Ciuidlng  Star"  and  the  "Moining  Star"  made  a  few 
trips  in  the  North  American  Lloyd's  line  to  Bremen  in  1807, 
and  in  1801)  and  1870  were  chartered  for  a  time  with  the 
"Rising  Star"  by  Ruger  Bros,  in  a  line  to  Copenhagen.  The 
"Morning  Star"  was  shoi'tly  after  br(»ken  np  and  her  engine 
at  a  later  date  fitted  up  in  the  New  Haven  steamboat  "C.  H. 


*  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for 
1899,  page  218,  it  is  noted  that  these  vessels  were  of  composite  build. 
This  is  an  error,  from  the  fact  that,  after  they  had  been  in  service  for 
a  time,  there  was  another  deck  added  to  their  height,  and  this,  with  the 
top  sides,  was  constructed  of  wood.  Their  original  construction  was 
all  of  iron. 
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Xoi-tliMiii."      Till'  "Kisinfj;-  St;ir"  was  Sdld  to  tiie  I'acific  Jfail 
Slraiiislii))  ( '().  in   1  Si,'. 

fhiiini;  1S(is  ||||.  ( 'i-(]iin\  rll  line  appears  in  lia\c  lieeu  llie 
only  our  nC  (III'  old  I'lics  Icll  ill  llic  New  (>i-l('aiis  I  radc.  J^i\- 
iiigsloii,  Fdx  &  ("d.  Iliis  yrai-  had  purcliascd  llic  "liicjivillc" 
and  tlic  "i)c  S(i((i"  after  llieir  lunal  service  and  had  them 
again  in  Ihi'  Xew  <)rleans  Vaisiness.  A  new  line  also  entered 
t!ie  trade  this  veai-  nnder  the  name  of  the  Merchants" 
line.  'I'his  en1ei-|iri«e  ^as  hacked  hy  W'ni.  F.  "Weld  & 
(.'o.,  of  r.oslon,  ^tass.  Till'  line  ran  with  considei-- 
able  success  iinlil  the  hnsiness  dejii-ession  of  1874,  when  tin; 
interests  ^^•ere  closed  ont.  They  had  a  fleet  of  five  propellers, 
the  "Oeneral  Crant,"  the  "Crescent  City"  x  "Massachusetts," 
the  "Sherman,"  x  hlockade  runner  "I'rincess  Royal,"  the 
"General  Meade,"  x  hlockade  runner  "Bermuda,"  and  the 
"I'nited  States."  They  were  Acssels  of  about  1,200  tons  each. 
Captain  (!eo.  L.  Norton,  of  the  ".Marine  Journal"  of  New  York 
City,  A\as  in  command  of  one  or  more  of  these  vessels. 

In  Ihi'  next  few  years  the  changes  were  not  many,  with 
the  exce]itions  that  tlie  Cromwell  line  added  the  "New  Or- 
leans," tlieir  lirst  iron-hull  \'essel,  to  the  line  in  187],  followed 
hy  the  "Knickerbocker"  in  187;_'>  and  the  "Hudson"  in  1874-, 
all  built  liy  I'usey  &  Jones  Co.,  of  AN'ilniington,  Del.  The 
"George  Cromwell"  and  the  "(leorge  Washington"  had  been 
placed  on  the  New  York  and  Portland  route.  LiTingston,  Fox 
&  Co.  went  out  of  this  business  about  1872. 

The  "New  Orleans,"  the  "Knickerbocker"  and  the  "Hud- 
son" were  fitted  A\ith  engines  from  designs  of  John  Baird, 
construcling  engineer  of  the  line,  and  one  of  original  ideas  in 
his  profession.  A1  llie  time  of  the  c-onsli-uction  of  these  ves- 
sels their  engines  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  moi'e 
especially  the  "Hudson,"  among  marine  engineers,  as  to  their 
economy  wli(-n  compared  with  the  comjiound  engine.  The 
"Hudson's"  engine  was  designed  for  a  working  steam  pressure 
of  00  lbs.  per  sipiare  inch  and  cutting  off  at  C  inches  of  the 
stroke.  This  was  thoughr  to  lie  a  vei-y  high  steam  pressure 
to  Vie  used  in  a  simjile  condensing  engine,  es]iecially  of  that 
size,  and  there  were  many  doubts  entertained  by  engineers 
who  Vtcvc  held  in  higli  I'steem  by  the  jirofession  as  to  these 
engines  being  as  economical  as  the  compound  engine  that  was 
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just  coiiiin;^  into  use.  ]in|  tiim-  |)r(iv('(l  (liciii  ('(•(iiii)ii[ir:il  and 
profitable  vessels  fctv  their  owners.  The  coiniionud  eii<;iiie 
was  the  fashion,  it  inijiht  be  so  called,  of  Ihe  day  in  marine 
matters,  and  to  follow  alonj^  those  lines  was  the  ]iroper  thinj;' 
to  do  as  in  many  other  lines  ot  commercial  and  professional 
life.  The  owners  of  new  sleam  vessels  ,i;enerally  desired  the 
eomponnd  enj.;ine  for  their  vessels,  and  the  bnilders  were  ready 
to  construct  Iheni.  The  com])(innd  encine  had  its  day,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triple-expansion  ty])e,  and  the  initial  enthusiasm 
Inning  subsided  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  followed  by  the 
first  stages  of  the  quadruple  expansion.  Is  the  next  electricity, 
or  turbine,  or  what? 

The  Cromwell  line  added  another  iron-hull  steamship  to 
their  otherwise  fine  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  "Louisiaini"  in  1880. 
The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  built  by  John  Roach  &  Son,  but 
was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  compound  beam  engines,  built  by  the 
Delaniater  Iron  Works  from  designs  of  John  Baird,  that  were 
certainly  a  novelty  in  design.  These  engines  were  in  use  in 
the  vessel  until  about  1898,  when  they  were  removed  and  the 
inverted  triple-expansion  type  substituted.  For  several  yeai-s 
there  was  not  a  steamship  on  our  coast  that  found  it  possible 
to  keep  company  wirii  the  "Louisiana"  when  on  her  mettle, 
and  the  vessel  held  the  recm'd  to  Xew  Orleans  for  many  years. 
After  her  second  or  third  voyage  sev(n-al  tons  of  the  heavy 
iron  enclosures  above  tlie  main  deck,  and  other  iron  work, 
were  remo\'ed  that  increased  the  vessel's  stability.  The  naval 
steamer  "Chicago"  had  the  same  type  of  engines  when  origi- 
nally constructed  in  1885,  but  these  were  removed  when  the 
vessel  was  rebuilt  in  18!18.  The  com]iany  has  added  to  tlu; 
line  in  the  last  few  years  two  fine  screw  steamships,  the 
''Comus''  and  the  "Proteus,''  similar  in  almost  e\ery  particular 
to  the  latest  of  the  Morgan  line  steamships.  The  line  ceased 
to  exist  after  August  1st,  1002,  as  a  corporation,  their  float- 
ing pro])erty  having  been  jiurchased  by  the  M<u-gan  line, 
though  the  latter  has  had  a  cont  i-olling  intei-est  of  the  line 
for  a  few  y(Mrs.  If.  It.  Croniwidi  &  ( 'o.  run  the  I'arkei'  \'eiii 
line  of  pro]»ellers  in  18.^).'!  to  Italliniore,  later  the  Sa\annali  line 
and,  in  1850,  the  Nmv  ^'ork  and  roilland  line  witli  the 
"Totten"'  and  the  "Caledonia.'' 
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Ill  1S75  JTailiUi  &  ir(illini;swoitli  Company  built  for 
Cliai-les  .Morgan  tlic  "Uraslieai'"  and  the  "New  York,"  the 
jiidueers  ot  the  Moi-yan  line  lo  New  York.  These  vessels  were 
a  short  time  after  altered  by  raisinj;-  their  toj)  sides  and  adding 
another  deck,  ;uirt  the  former  called  the  "Lone  Star."  The 
next  year  tliey  conslrneted  the  "Aljiiei's''  and  the  "Jlorgau 
City"  that  wei-e  xevy  similar  to  the  first  two  of  the  fieet.  In 
1S7S  the  IMorgan  Louisiana  and  U'exas  K.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co.  was 
incorpoiated  to  cover  all  the  i-ailroad  and  steamship  interests 
in  the  southwest  that  was  controlled  by  Charles  Morgan. 

Their  first  steamship  with  eomjtound  engines  was  the 
"Chalmette,"  built  by  \^'m.  Cram])  &  Sons  Co.  in  1879.  The 
''Excelsior"  followed  in  1882  by  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth 
Co.  Since  then  they  have  added  several  fine  vessels  to  their 
fleet,  mostly  with  triple-expansion  engines,  that  cannot  be 
excelled  for  their  form,  nor  their  speed,  for  a  similar  service. 

This  corporation  is  now  part  of  a  syndicate,  consisting  of 
the  South  I'aciflc-  R.  R.  Co.,  with  the  Galveston  and  San  An- 
tonio R.  R.  Co.,  the  Houston  &  Texas  K.  R.  Co.,  Louisiana  & 
"SA'estern  R.  R,  Co.,  and  some  other  railroads  that  form  a 
syst(^ni  for  through  freight  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  under  one  corjiorate  management,  and  who  largely  con- 
trol all  the  coastwise  freight  between  New  York  and  the 
SoulJiwest  to  the  I'acific  Ccean. 

The  Jlorgan  line  gave  ujt  running  to  Brashear  or  Morgan 
City  in  August,  18!)],  as  it  was  found  too  expensive  to  keep 
the  chaniK^l  open  for  their  large  steamships. 

They  next  gave  up  running  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  of  the 
Morgan  line  steamships  in  part  in  .Vugust,  1902,  the  first 
vessel  on  the  New  York  and  Galveston  route  being  the  "El 
Norte,"  leaving  New  A'ork  August  2d,  The  late  Cromwell 
line  steamships  "Comus"  and  "I'roteus"  remain  in  the  Ne\\' 
Orleans  service. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

.\flei'  llie  sleam-brig  "New  'S'ork,"  in  1S22,  Ihere  does  nol: 
a]ipe;ir  (o  lia\e  ))eeii  any  steam  \essel  ill  opera(i(m  between 
New  Yoik  and  Norfolk  until  the  "l)a\id  JSrown,"  that  had 
run  from  New   York  to  Charleston,  S,  C,  was  placed  on  the 
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Norfolk  route  in  Aiu-il,  IS.-.r,,  and  coiiliiiiicd  (Ik-  service  for 
about  tlirce  nioiidis.  II  was  iuteiulcd  at  this  time,  if  the 
vessel  should  be  successful  in  oiieiiiiiji  a  hade  by  steam  vessel 
between  the  ports,  to  ex  lend  the  service  from  X()rfolk  to 
Charleslon;  and  in  fact  the  "l)(di)lun"  was  run  for  a  few  trijis 
between  Ihe  latter  jiorls,  which  was  not  encourafiing-  to  the 
owners.  The  distance  lie! ween  the  terminals  was  not  great 
ciiotigh  for  the  steam  vessids  at  those  eai-ly  days  to  always 
shorten  the  time  of  the  sailing  packets. 

Ill  August,  1844,  Peck,  Clyde  &  Co.  had  a  propeller  of 
l'<i)  feet  long,  built  in  riiiladelphia,  with  a  Loper  wheel, 
and  run  from  Xew  York  to  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Clyde  line,  they  having  been,  prior 
to  this  date,  in  the  Ericeson  Steamboat  line  of  propellers  be- 
tween I'hiladelphia  and  Baltimore. 

The  first  of  the  regular  steamship  lines  to  run  from  Xew 
York  to  X-orfolk  and  Ri<'hiiiond,  Ya.,  was  that  operated  by 
the  Xew  York  and  Yirginia  S.  S.  Co.,  who  had  built  for  them 
in  Xew  York  the  "Koanoke"  and  the  "Jamestown,"  both 
double-beam  engine  steamships  of  1100  tons  each,  the 
"Roanoke"  in  1851,  and  the  "Jamestown"  in  185.3.  In  the  year 
1853  there  was  a  line  of  propellers  running  between  the  same 
cities,  the  "City  of  X'orfollc,"  the  "City  of  Ric'hmond,"  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  "Virginia";  they  were  of  about  500  or  GOO  tons 
each.  In  1858,  William  II.  Webl)  built  for  the  Xew  York  and 
>'irginia  H!.  S.  Co.  their  third  steamshij),  the  "Yorktown,"  a 
nuich  larger  vessel  and  with  more  power,  that  completed  their 
fleet  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.  AH  of  these  vessels 
were  destroyed  during  the  war.  The  "Jamestown"  and  the 
"Yorktown"  were  taken  jiossession  of  by  the  Confederate 
States  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  fitted 
with  10  guns  each  as  gunboats,  but' their  field  of  operations 
was  limited  to  the  James  River.  The  "Jamestown"  was  sunk, 
with  two  river  steamboats,  the  "Curtis  Peck"  and  the  "Xorth- 
ainpton,"  at  the  obstructions  placed  previously  in  the  river  by 
the  Confederate  authorities,  a  few  miles  fi-om  Fort  Darling, 
in  Augnst,  1802.  ]>ut  ]ii-e\ious  to  this,  bolh  these  steamers 
had  been  jilated  with  iron  for  jiroteciion  to  llieir  machinery, 
and  were  in  the  engagement  of  the  first  day  with  the  "Merri- 
mac"  or  "Virginia,"  when  they  destroyed  part  of  the  Union 
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Ilccl  at  Xcwjioi-t  X('«  s,  as  \\'cll  as  \]u'  mccoikI  day,  as  tenders 
Id  the  ".^Irrriiiiar,"  wlicu  llic  latter  vessel  and  the  "Monitor" 
liad  iheiv  memorable  naval  en.;;aj;emeiit.  The  "Yorktown"  was 
then  known  as  the  "]'a(rici<  Henry."  TIk;  "Koanoke"  was  the 
(inly  oni'  of  (he  line  sa^'efl  from  sor\ire  in  the  (."onfederate 
canse,  1ml  Iho  Aessel  -was  disi)osed  of  in  the  same  interest  in  a 
summary  manner  on  Sejitemliei-  :2!)lh,  ISlU,  while  in  the  New 
'^'ork  and  Ha\ana  trade.  A  Confederate  na\'al  ottieer  and 
sc\rral  men  had  taken  jiassa^e  from  TTa\aiia  on  the  vessel, 
i;ii(^  when  six  or  ei^ht  honrs  from  port,  took  ]M)Ssessi(ni  of  the 
\i'sscl  li.\-  force,  run  her  into  I>ermuda,  sul)Se(jnently  went  to 
sea,  (-aptured  a  sailing'  vessel,  to  which  were  transferred  all 
Ihe  jiassen^ers  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  set  the  latter  on  fire. 
The  "YorktOA\'n"  ^as  blown  up  during;-  the  evacuation  of 
Ixichniond  by  the  Confederate  naval  officers  where  she  lay 
a  few  miles  below  the  city.  That  wijied  out  the  first  fleet 
of  the  X.  Y.  and  A'irginia  S.  S.  Co. 

As  the  James  River  was  the  most  prominent  scene  of 
military  operations  during  the  Avar,  there  was  no  commercial 
intercourse  to  Norfolk  or  Richmond  until  after  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  on  Ain-il  9tli,  isci.").  In  May,  1865,  the  "Yazoo" 
and  the  "Creole,"  each  of  about  1,20(1  tons,  built  during  1863, 
for  the  New  York  and  Virginia  H.  S.  (Jo.,  were  rnnning  to 
Xcufolk,  y-A..  under  the  old  New  Yoi-k  agents,  Heineken  & 
I'leasant,  until  the  "Niagara"  and  the  "Saratoga"  were  coni- 
]>le1ed  in  the  following  moiitli  of  December. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Mail  S.  8.  Co.  also  had  several  of 
their  steamshijis  running  to  the  James  River  this  year,  most 
of  the  time  the  'TTatteras,"  the  "Albeimirle,"  the  "\'aruna" 
and  the  "Ai'iadne,"  under  the  managenjent  of  Livingston  Fox 
iV  (.'o.,  A\h(i  Avas  associated  A\itli  N.  L.  ;\[cCready,  Isaac  Itell, 
I'rancis  Skiddy  and  others  in  the  company.  ^Matters  run  on 
nntil  1866,  when  Ihere  was  a  di\ision  of  the  floating  property 
of  the  company.  The  "Ilatreras,"  the  "Albemarle,"  the 
"Rapidan,"  and  the  "Raleigh"  were  four  small  side-wheel 
\'essels  of  SCiO  Ions  each,  wilh  lieam  engines,  liuilt  at  T.rooklyn 
in  lS(i,"i:  Ihey  were  not  naulical  beaulies,  Iheii-  full,  deeji  stei-u 
being  a  marked  fealure  wiili  them  all.  These  vessels  were  a 
])art  of  the  fleet  of  the  Atlantic  (.'oast  :\!ail  S.  S.  Co.,  and  in 
the  di\ision  of  the  properly  Li^■iugston   Fox  &  Co.   took  the 
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two  irs,  the  "Kapidau"  and  the  "KahMj;h,"  whik-  (he  "llat- 
teras"  and  the  "Albeiuaile"  were  taken  l>y  N.  L.  ]M(( 'ready. 

The  "iSlai;aia"  and  the  "Saratoga"  were  side  wheelers  of 
the  same  k^ngth  as  the  former  "Roanoke,"  but  with  more  beam, 
and  with  tlie  exeeption  of  liaving  a  singk'  beam  engine.  Wliile 
they  were  nieedooking  vessels,  they  were  unprofitable  vessels 
to  their  owners,  as  their  freight  capaeily  was  very  limited  for 
iheir  size. 

^^'ith  the  ".Vlbemarle"  and  (he  "llatteras"  as  a  basis, 
X.  L.  .Me(^'ready  formed  a  eousolidation,  in  June,  LSdl,  Avith 
the  New  York  and  A'irginia  IS.  S.  Co.,  avIio  owned  the  "Niagara" 
and  the  "Saratoga,"  and  the  "Yazoo"  and  the  "Creole,"  under 
the  corporate  name  of  tlie  t)ld  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.,  with  X.  L. 
McCready  as  I'resident.  The  "Creole"  was  lost  in  March,  18(18, 
and  the  "X'iagara"  and  the  "Saratoga"  were  sold  in  a  few 
years  to  parties  in  Cuba.  Xorfolk  was  not  thought  at  this 
time  to  be  the  best  point  on  the  coast  for  a  profitable  line,  but 
the  increased  railroad  facilities  of  that  section  has  brought 
much  business  to  the  steamship  company,  both  in  freight  and 
passengers. 

The  Old  Dominion  Co.  built  a  few  side-wheel  steamships 
after  the  formation  of  the  company:  the  "Isaac  Bell,"  in  lS(iS, 
wooden  hull,  built  at  Brooklyn,  the  last  of  their  wooden-hull 
vessels;  the  "Wyanoke,"  iron  hull,  built  in  1870,  and  the  "Old 
Dominion,"  iron  hull,  constructed  in  1872,  the  two  latter  by 
Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  (Jo. 

In  1872,  the  Virginia  Steamship  and  I'acket  Co.  was 
incorpoiated  as  an  opposition  line,  and  the  iron  hull  of  a 
vessel  far  them  ■\\as  constructed  at  Richmond,  A'a.,  by  Richard 
Lavery.  who  was  at  one  time  superintendent  for  Harrison 
Loring,  the  shipbuilder,  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  but  when  the 
hull  was  completed  it  was  sold  to  the  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co., 
AN  ho  sent  the  hull  to  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Co.,  who  fitted 
the  machinery  on  board.  There  was  also  a  fair  iirositect  of  an- 
other opposition  in  1874,  when  the  "Geo.  W.  p]lder"  was  built; 
this  vessel  also  jiassed  into  other  iiands,  and  was  sen(  to  (lie 
l'a<-ific  coast. 

Tlie  <.)ld  l>omiiiion  Company  snl(sc(|iiently  had  ronsi  rucled 
by  the  Delaware  River  Iron  S.  B.  &  K.  (Jo.  the  "Manlial  tau,"  in 
1879,  of  1,525  tons;    the  "Breakwater,"  in  1880,  of  1,041  tons; 
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the  same  yeai-  llicy  Idst  llic  "Isaac  IJcll"  hy  lii-c.  In  ISSIJ, 
tlic  "l\(iaii(iko"  and  llic  "(iiiyaiiddl  Ic,"  cncli  of  '2.'.'>~)-i:  Ions,  \\'(»rf 
built;  in  ISS4,  llic  "Scncra,"'  of  2,7i;!l  tons;  in  1S!)4,  1l)c  ".lanics- 
fdwn"  and  tin'  "\'oi]do^\n,"  cadi  of  i;,S!»S  Ions,  and  in  ISItT 
llic  "I'rinccss  Anne,"  (jf  :!,07S  Ions;  in  1S!I!>,  llic  "Ilaniillon" 
and  llic  "Jctt'crson,"  cacli  of  ;i,1-7  Ions. 

TJK'  "Yoi'ldown,"  of  ]S!)4,  was  sold  to  llic  Navy  Dcjiart- 
nicnt,  in  IS'.IS,  for  |475,()00,  for  service  in  llic  Sjianisli-Aniei-- 
ican  -war,  and  liei-  name  clian,i;cd  to  "Resolute.'' 

The  present  fleet  of  this  line  consists  of  I  Ik;  ''Hamilton,'' 
the  "Jelferson,"  "(inyandottc,"  "I'l-incr'ss  Anne"  and  ''James- 
town." They  form  a  daily  line  hetwcen  New  York  and 
Norfolk. 

GALVESTON,   TEXAS. 

(lahcston  was  a  port  pri<ir  to  ISOO  lliat  had  most  of  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  llic  outside  world  tlirough  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Charles  .Morjj;an  had  a  line  of  coastwise; 
stcannn-s  from  New  r>rleans  (o  tlie  coast  towns  of  Texas,  and 
exlendinji'  to  Mexican  ]iorts,  before  1840.  The  first  of  this 
line  was  in  all  jirobability  run  by  the  "C(dumbia,''  from  New 
Orleans  to  (lahcston,  in  February  or  ]Marcli,  TS38.  and  fol- 
lowed latci-  by  (he  "New  A'ork,"  both  from  the  New  York  and 
Charleston  line.  The  business  of  Oahcston  liefore  the  date 
named  was  very  small,  the  ]iort  itself  haviu};'  not  more  than 
a  thousand  inhabitants. 

AMiat  retarded  the  development  of  the  seaport  was  the 
a.bscnce  of  a  safe  inlet  to  the  liarbor  and  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  with  a  lar^c^  enouyti  area  of  anchoraj;e  for  vessels  at  all 
seasons  of  the  yeai'.  ^Vn  eni^ineei- thus  reported  the  conditi(ms 
surroundinj>  the  harbv.'r  and  its  entrance;  "In  lS(iO  it  was  often 
impossil>le  ftir  the  ]\lori;an  line  steannns  to  cross  the  bar  at 
Galvest(ni.  I'asscnuers,  freight  and  baggage,  were  frequently 
lightered  ashoi-e  at  great  risk'  of  Vicing  thrown  overboard. 
The  oVrter  liar  of  the  harbor  being  tliree  miles  from  Fort  I'oint, 
and  had  a  channel  depth  of  I  li  feel,  bul  \('sscls  Avere  coiii- 
]ielled  III  "lay  lo"  awaiting  a  l'a\(iiablc  wind  .-ind  tide  before 
attempting  to  cross  the  bar."  Then  then'  was  (he  inner  bar, 
and  but  a  limited  area  of  the  liarbor  proper  that  could  float 
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a  ^essol  dnnving  over  12  fi-ct.  It  ^Yas  not  until  1S70  that 
any  improvements  were  made  in  these  conditions,  wlien  a  jetty 
was  completed  through  an  a])proiiriation  made  liy  the  city  of 
Galveston  that  lesulted  in  an  increased  depth  of  water  of  two 
feet.  In  187(1.  Congress  having  nuide  an  appropriation  for  tlie 
purpose,  the  U.  S.  engineers  assumed  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  improvement,  and  by  the  ordinary  method  of  dredging 
increased  the  deptli  of  water  still  further. 

The  original  project  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
this  harbor  was  made  in  June,  1S74,  and  contemplated  the 
construction  of  jetties,  which  were  expected  to  deepen  the 
channel  to  18  feet,  but  this  jtroved  unsatisfactory.  The  im- 
provement of  the  liail>or  has  been  carried  on  under  a  project 
formulated  by  a  board  of  engineers  of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  made 
in  1S8G,  and  has  given  a  gradual  increased  deptli  of  water 
ever  since,  until  at  the  survey  made  in  February,  lltOl, 
there  was  a  depth  of  25  feet  5  inches  on  both  inner  and  out(n- 
bars.  There  has  been  over  .f8,000.000  expended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  make  the  improvement  in  the  harbor,  but 
what  a  benefit  it  lias  been  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  port,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  southwest,  can  be  seen  in  one  direction, 
and  that  is  in  the  increased  size  and  carrying  cai)acity  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Xew  York  and  tJalveston  line  of  twenty-fivr 
years  ago  and  those  of  the  jiresent  day. 

The  first  coasting  steamships  to  trade  to  Galveston  outside 
of  Xew  Orleans,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  was  for  a 
short  time  a  line  from  New  Yorlv  by  AVilliams  &  Guion,  but 
the  first  permanent  service  was  that  of  Spofford  &  Tilestoii, 
of  a  line  from  New  York  of  small  propellers  ranging  from  150 
feet  to  180  feet  in  length,  and  drawing  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
of  water  loaded,  in  18Cfi  and  18U7,  and  named  the  "Tybee," 
"Perit"  and  "Trade  Wind." 

In  1871,  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.  opened  a  line  from  New 
York  with  larger  vessels  than  any  jireviously  to  that  port, 
among  them  being  the  "Ariadne,"  "City  of  Galveston,"  and 
"City  of  Dallas,"  and  later  "City  of  Houston."  Ai  Ihe  same 
time  William  V.  Clyde  &  Co.  had  the  "Clyde,"  "Wilmington," 
and  later  "Geo.  W.  Clyde"  in  this  service,  they  being  run  for 
their  account  by  ^lallory  &  Co.  At  a  later  date  Mallory  &  Co. 
added  the  "City  of  Austin"  and  the  "City  of  San  Antonio."  The 
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vessels  of  Clyde  &  Cci.  were  run  to  Galveston  until  187C,  when 
the  conijiany  havinj;-  heeonie  interested  in  the  I'aeittc  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.,  and  also  in  the  Ha^-ana  line,  after  the  eollapse  of 
the  Atlantic  Mail  Company  linbble,  left  the  Galveston  business 
to  Mallory  &  Co.,  and,  as  they  had  quite  a  fleet  of  steam  vessels, 
were  well  able  to  hold  the  l)usiness  (hey  had  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Moi-.iian  S.  S.  Co.,  from  Xew  York  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Texas  1{.  I\.  Co.,  were  beginniiij;  to  make 
their  conneetions  felt  as  beinti'  a  factor  of  some  moment  in  the 
Iransjiortation  business  to  the  Southwest  that  was  not  to  be 
if^nored.  The  first  iron  steamship  of  the  Mallory  line  was  the 
"City  of  Houston,"  built  in  J  871,  by  Reaney  kSon  &  Archbold, 
at  Chester,  Ta.,  and  lost  at  sea  in  1878.  Their  wooden-hull 
vessels  were  the  ''City  of  Dallas,"  built  in  1872,  and  the  "City 
of  Galveston,"'  in  1870.  Since  1880  the  company  have  had 
constructed  nine  vessels  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  these 
Galveston  steamships  stoji  at  Key  West,  Pla.,  the  "Guade- 
loupe," the  "San  Marcos,"  the  "Lampasas,"  the  "Alamo,"  the 
"Comal,"  the  "Xueces,"  the  "Concho,"  the  "Leona,"  now  the 
"Sabine,"  and  the  last,  the  "Denver,"  the  largest  and  finest 
of  the  fleet,  that  has  been  running  since  late  in  1901. 

The  claim  that  is  made  that  the  steamship  "George  \A'. 
Clyde"  was  the  pioneer  merchant  screw-propeller  steamer  in 
this  country  with  the  compound  engine,  is  an  error  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  First,  because  there  were  several  compound 
marine  engines  in  merchant  vessels  on  the  Northern  lakes  prior 
to  1870;  and  second;  that  tliei'e  were  six  steam  vessels  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  four  merchant  steamers  and  two  United  vStates 
government  vessels,  with  compound  engines  prior  to  the 
"George  W.  Clyde."  Three  of  these  had  been  altered  from 
simple  engines,  and  three  were  new  vessels  with  engines 
complete,  some  "steeple"  and  some  fore  and  aft  compound. 
The  tugboat  "W.  F.  Hamill"  was  changed  in  February,  1870; 
the  propeller  "Norwich"  had  small  cylinder  added  in  March, 
1870;  tlie  "J>(.^nefact(n-,"  of  the  New  Voi-k  and  Philadelphia 
line,  wuH  liuilt  and  tinishod  in  August,  1870;  the  prop(dler 
"Fern,"  for  ihe  Ijighlliousc  I  )('pai-l  liiciil,  was  completed  in 
IJecembi'i-,  1871,  fore  and  al'l  cojiipound;  the  "Hassler,"  for 
the  Coast  Survey  Department,  «as  finished  in  November,  1871; 
and  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  subsequently  the  "Metropolis," 
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was  allei'od  to  a  compoinid  by  adding  small  cylinders  in 
September,  1S71.  The  "(ieorge  ^^'.  Cldye"  was  not  oonipleted 
until  Ainil,  1ST2,  lea\  ing  Xew  ^'o^k  on  April  (!tli  tor  (talYeston, 
Texas,  bnl  during  the  ]uc\ious  nnuilli,  while  her  joiner  work 
was  yet  in  an  unfinished  siale,  she  was  given  an  experimental 
trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  with  a  cargo  of 
freight,  but  no  passengeis.  When  it  is  said  tlie  "George  W. 
Clyde"  was  the  first  steamship  with  a  fore  and  aft  compound 
engine  liar'mg  a  rccrircr  In'tircfii  the  tiro  fi/Hiidcrs,  then  the  claim 
can  1)0  allowed." 

NEW  YORK  TO  HAVANA,  CUBA, 

The  steam  communication  between  New  York  and  Cuba, 
setting  aside  the  service  of  the  "Kobert  Fulton,''  from  1820, 
is  almost  identical,  in  its  early  stages,  with  the  development  of 
our  coastwise  steamship)  lines,  as  it  was  through  these  lines 
that  commercial  intercourse  was  held  with  Havana.'''* 

The  first  steamsliip  running  for  any  time  direct  from  New 
York  to  Havana  was  the  "Quaker  City,"  in  May,  1859.  The 
vessel  run  also  in  1800  and  1801,  until  purchased  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  blockading  service.  In  1802,  Spoft'ord  &  Tile- 
ston  started  a  line  and  placed  the  "Columbia,"  which  they  had 
on  the  Charleston  route  jirevious  to  1801,  with  a  new  vessel 
they  had  constructed  during  the  year,  and  named  the  "Eagle." 
This  was  the  second  "Eagle"  that  they  had  built;  the  first 
was  subsequently  the  "Khode  Island"  and  the  "Charleston." 
Ludlnni  &  Heineken  were  at  the  same  time  running  the 
"Koanoke."  In  180:!  the  "Eagle"  was  the  moi-e  regular  of  all 
til,.  v,.ssels  in  the  Havana  trade,  the  "Roanoke"  stopping  there 
at  times  on  the  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  during  the 
next  year  that  the  "Koanoke,"  on  September  2!)th,  while  on 
the  voyage  from  Havana,  was  taken  jiossession  of  l)y  an  officer 
of  Che  Confederate  Slates  Navy,  with  some  men,  all  of  whom 


*  See  "Engineering  News"  of  New  Yorl?,  of  October  5th,  1899,  in  an 
article  by  the  author  on  "Early  Compound  Marine  Propeller  Engines 
in  United  States." 

*  *  In  ]841  there  was  a  ship  named  the  "Clarion,"  having  Ericcson 
twin-screws,  operated  by  two  engines  and  without  the  intervention  of 
gearing,  as  auxiliary  power,  that  run  to  Havana  from  New  York  two 
or  three  voyages,  making  the  run  each  time  in  7  or  8   days. 
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sailed  as,  iiassciii^ci-s,  wIki  siibscqiu'iitly  set  the  vessel  uu  tiro 
after  imttiiii;  I  lie  ]i;!sseii^ers  and  ci-ew  on  a  sailing  \'essel. 
Ilarydus  I'.ids.  nin  llie  "Ha\aiia"  and  the  "Liberty,"  two  large 
lu-dpellei-s,  the  liist  an  iion  iiull  \essel,  built  that  year  at 
riiiladeljjjiia,  I'a.,  and  tiie  "Liberty,"  a  wooden-hull  vessel, 
while  Sjiotl'di'd  &  Tileston  had  the  "Eagle,"  the  "(Jolumbia," 
and  tin?  "Moi-ro  ("astle,"  which  latter  was  a  new  vessel,  this 
year;  the  engine  of  tliis  vessel  was  originally  in  the  "City  of 
Itutfalo,"  on  Lake  Erie,  and  afteiwaids  put  in  the  "Grand 
Rejiublic,"  in  New  Voik  -waters.  In  lS(i5  and  LS(iG  Hargous 
Bi-os.  were  still  in  the  same  trade,  and  Hpofford  &  Tileston 
Avere  running  same  vessels  as  in  18()4.  In  May,  18CG,  the  At- 
lantic JIail  S.  S.  Co.  came  into  possession  of  ^^potford  &  Tile- 
stem's  vessels,  and  in  ISliS  and  1869  Livingston  Fox  &  Co.  were 
running  the  "Kapidan"  and  "Kaleigh."  This  Atlantic  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.  was  formed  in  18()r>,  the  principal  owners  being  Wall 
Street  ca]iitalists.  They  ]iurchased  the  fleet  then  owned  by 
Com.  ^'anderbilt,  and  running  to  Aspinwall,  which  thej'  con- 
tinued for  a  time.  They  also  run  a  line  from  Panama  to  South 
Pacific  coast  under  a  subsidy.  This  large  fleet  was  subse- 
quently disposed  of.  They  run  the  line  to  Havana  for  about 
seven  years,  when  the  company  failed  from  competition  and 
other  causes,  and  the  three  or  four  vessels  they  then  owned 
were  sold  to  satisfy  claims.  They  received  in  the  time  they 
run  to  Havana  from  tlie  government  for  carrying  the  mails 
the  sum  of  . 1234,057. 

Alexander  &  Sons  began  to  run  steamships  to  Havana,  on 
the  voyage  to  ^Mexico,  with  the  "(_'ity  of  Mexico,"  and  the 
"Cleopatra,"  m  1809,  and  in  1870,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"City  of  ^lerida."  In  ISli  they  had  the  "City  of  Merida," 
"City  of  Xew  York,"  and  the  "City  of  Havana,"  all  wooden-hull 
propellei-s.  The  Clyde  line  had  running  tliere  at  this  time 
the  "Cresce7it  City,"  the  "^^■ilmington,"  and  the  "Morro  Castle," 
whieh  they  continued  f(u-  a  few  years,  and  in  1880  the  "Santiago 
de  Cuba ,"  that  had  been  altered  to  a  propeller,  with  the  "Morro 
Castle."  Alexandei'  &  Sons,  in  1S77,  had  Ituilt  foi-  them  by  John 
Roach  &  Sons,  their  liist  iron-hull  \-essel,  the  "City  of  Wash- 
jugton."  and  in  187i)  the  "City  of  Alexandria,"  that  was  slightly 
larger. 
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Tn  the  saiiH'  year,  1S77,  -Tames  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  wlio  had 
liecii  in  the  \Vesl  liidian  li-ade  witli  saiiiii-'  vessels,  had  luiilt 
tov  llieiii  1m  .luliii  Iv'oaeli  <S;  Sells  the  ■'Nia,i;ara"  and  I  he  "Sara- 
leoa,"  carh  l'7l''\;!S'xi'-l'.  wiih  compuuiid  eiij^iiies.  Ml-.  Koaeh 
heeaiiie  interest. -d  in  (he  line  Ihreiigh  llie  eons!  rnctioii  of  these 
vessels,  and  more  than  one  of  om-  coastwise  lines  were  built 
n]i  at  this  time  thi-ou^h  his  liberality  and  the  aid  of  some  New 
York  iMpitalists.  ][o  was  also  engaged  at  this  time  with 
olhei-  bnildei-s  in  fiuthering  the  interests  of  iron  shii>building 
in  tliis  e(iiintry,  throui^h  legislation  in  ('ongress,  tliai  had  felt 
the  business  depression  since  the  panic  of  1874.  The  starting 
of  new  lines,  and  the  devt'lopnient  of  old  ones  at  this  period 
may  be  noted,  thoin;li  not  from  the  former  cause.  The  "Sara- 
toga" was  purchased  by  the  Kussian  government  for  a  war 
vessel,  when  near  completion,  and  in  1870  anotlier  "Saratoga" 
had  been  completed  for  the  comjiauy.  In  ISSO  the  same 
builders  constructed  tin.'  "Newport,"  that  was  ^A)  feet  longer 
than  either  of  the  other  vessels,  and  Avith  a  larger  proportion 
of  engine  power.  This  vessel  made  very  fast  time  on  the 
jiassage  to  Havana  or  to  Xew  York,  and  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  vessels  of  high  speed  on  the  coast  at  the  time. 

At  this  date  there  were  but  two  lines  to  Havana,  and  the 
rivalry  was  brisk.  The  next  year  the  NVilliam  Cramp  &  Sons 
S.  r>.  Co.,  of  I'hiladelphia,  Pa.,  built  for  the  Alexander  line 
the  "City  of  I'uefila."  of  about  the  same  dimensions  and  power 
as  the  "Xewport."  This  vessel  was  fitted  with  fine  passenger 
accommodations,  and  made  excellent  time  between  the  two 
ports.  About  this  time  the  contract  for  carrying  the  Mexican 
mail  exjiired,  and  the  comiiany  failed  to  renew  it  with  the 
^lexican  go\'ernmcnt,  but  having  large  freight  contracts  to 
fulfil  that  run  for  some  time,  they  chartered  later  two  foreign 
steamships  for  a  year  or  so,  and  in  1884  sold  the  "City  of 
I'uebla"  to  the  I'acilic  j\lail  S.  S.  Co.,  and  in  1888  sold  the 
"City  of  Washington"'  and  the  "City  of  Alexandria"  to  the 
New  York  and  Cuba  .Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  thus  closing  uji  (he  business 
of  the  Alexandria  line. 

Sinije  the  S]ianish-Anierican  war  of  ISitS,  (he  New  York 
imd  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  ('omjjany  ha\c  added  (o  (heir  (lee(  to 
Cuban  ports  three  t  win-sci-ew  sleamsln'ps  of  increased  dimen- 
sions  over   their   former    vessels,    with    very   large   jtower   of 
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engines,  and  since  tlie.y  Imve  been  in  operation  liave  proved 
iliemselves  lo  lie  llie  fastest  as  well  as  the  most  popular  vessels 
iliat  liax'e  been  on  the  line.  The  linsiness  had  increased  in  a 
lew  ye;us  so  largely  ihat  it  «as  found  necessary  to  have  lai-ger 
and  faster  vessels  Id  keep  alireast  of  the  times. 

NEW  YORK  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

It  is  Ihe  ]i(i]mlar  impression  that  the  disco\ery  of  gold  in 
ralifornia,  in  18-IS,  was  the  ineiling  cause  of  the  establishment 
of  steam  na\'igation  oji  the  Atlantic  <_)cean  and  the  Pacific 
t)cean,  via  the  Isthmus  of  I'anania.  But  sueh  was  not  the 
ease.  The  causes  existed  prioi'  to  that  date.  The  treaty  of 
the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  in  184C,  that  settled 
the  line  of  the  northwest  boundary  covering  the  present  State 
of  Oregon;  and  during  the  early  part  of  1848,  Mexico  having 
ceded  California  to  the  United  States,  oi^ened  up  a  rich  and 
fertile  land  that  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many  settler-s 
from  the  Eastern  States,  whose  only  channel  at  that  time  for 
reaching  the  distant  country  was  across  the  western  plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  wagons,  for  the  railroad  across  the 
plains  was  not  commenced  for  some  fifteen  years  after.  It 
was  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  possessions  that 
the  Congress  authorized  a  nmil  steamship  service  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

A  contract  for  a  monthly  mail  service  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  made  with  Arnold  Harris,  Avho  was  engaged  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  steamship  trade,  with  Charles  Morgan,  at  |lf)0,000 
])er  annum,  who  assigned  the  contract  to  W.  IT.  Aspiuwall  and 
associates  on  Xoveialier  30tli,  1847.  'This  mail  contract  was 
<-(insidered  of  about  as  much  Aaliie  at  the  tinu'  as  the  one  for 
th<!  Atlantic  coast,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  gold 
discovery  in  (California  saved  all  those  who  had  liecome  in- 
terested in  its  fulfilment  from  financial  inin. 

The  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  A'ork  on  April  l.'Jth,  1848,  for  twenty- 
years,  with  a  cajiital  of  f4t(0,0(tO,  that  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  .|2,()()(i,(IO().  Their  first  steamship,  the  "California," 
sailed  from   New  A'ork   on   Friday,   October   Gth,    1848,   and 
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anh-ed  at  Pauaina  cm  January  20tli,  184!),  and  sailed  for  Sau 
Fraucisco  on  January  ;>Otli.  The  second  steamer,  tlie  "Ore- 
gon," sailed  on  I>ecenilier  !)th,  1S48,  and  arrived  at  Tanama 
on  February  2fitli,  184!).  The  third  vessel,  the  "Panama,"  left 
on  February  15th,  184!>,  but  became  disabled  when  several 
days  out  from  New  York,  and  had  to  rt-turn  for  repairs  to 
her  engine,  and  suliseiinently  sailed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  A'essels  were  liuilt.  the  "California"  and  the  "Panama," 
by  Wm.  H.  Webb,  and  the  "Oregon"  by  Smith  &  Diuion.  They 
were  loaded  when  leaving  New  York  «ith  material  for  build- 
ings, tools  for  the  shops,  du])licate  pieces  of  machinery  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  that  were  necessary  to  install  a  plant  for 
the  repairs  of  the  vessels  and  th(^  machinery,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  sent  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  running  of  a  line  of  steam  vessels  on  the  Pacitic  coast 
this  period  was  vcvy  ex])ensiv('  in  the  mailer  of  coal  alone, 
as  the  supply  had  to  be  brought  from  Ihe  United  States  or 
England,  and  cost  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  in 
one  case  fifty  dollars  a  ton  x^as  jiaid.  Tlie  com]iauy  had  as 
many  as  nini'  vessels  in  operation,  <-ousuniiug  as  much  as 
35,000  tons  of  i-oal  a  year.  As  there  was  no  dry  dock  at  San 
Fraucisco  until  oiu'  was  completed  by  the  T'nited  Stales 
government  in  1S54,  the  company  was  comiielled  lo  bea<.-h 
their  vessels  when  ne(;essary  for  cleaning  their  bott(»ms,  or  for 
repairs  below  the  water  lin(». 

What  ju-obably  had  moie  lo  do  \\illi  de\-elo])ing  lliis  gold 
craze  to  such  projiorlions  as  il  assumed,  was  that  ])ail  of  the 
President's  Annual  ^Message  of  1S48  on  Ihe  disco\cry  of  gold 
in  California,  coming  as  it  did  just  at  Ihe  time  of  Ihe  year 
when  many  were  uuem]iloyed,  and  after  the  first  full  accouni 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  new  counti-y  had  been  laid  before 
tlie  peo]ile  in  tlu^  daily  joui-nals. 

The  ])art  of  the  message  relating  lo  Ihe  discovery  of 
gold  was  as  follows,  viz.: 

"It  was  known  liiat  mines  of  Ihe  jirecious  melals  existed 
10  n  consideraljle  extent  in  California  .'it  the  lime  of  its 
acquisition.  Recent  discoveries  remlei'  it  |ir'ol)able  that  thes(> 
mines  aie  more  i'xleusi\'e  and  \alnable  Ihan  was  aulicipated. 
The  accounts  of  the  abumlance  of  gold  in  that  tei-ritoi-y  are 
ef  such  an  extraordinaiy  (diaracfer  as  would  scarcely  command 
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belief  were  they  not  eoiToborated  by  tlie  autheiitie  reports  of 
officers  in  tlie  public  service,  who  have  visited  the  mineral 
disti-icts  and  d(.'rived  tlie  facts  which  they  detail  from  personal 
observation.  Eelnctant  to  credit  the  reports  in  general  cirt'u- 
lation  as  to  tlie  quantity  of  gold,  the  officer  commanding  our 
forces  in  California  visited  the  mineral  district  in  July  last  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 
(His  re]iort  ti)  the  War  Department  of  the  result  of  his  exam- 
iiiation  and  the  facts  obtained  on  tlie  spot  is  herewith  laid  be- 
fore Congress.)  When  he  visited  the  country  there  were  about 
4,000  persons  engaged  in  collecting  gold.  The  explorations 
alread,)'  made  v\'arrant  the  bi'lief  that  the  su})ply  is  very  large, 
and  that  gold  is  found  at  various  phices  in  an  extensive  district 
of  country.  Labor  commands  a  most  cxorliitant  price,  and  all 
other  [mrsuits  but  tliat  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals 
are  abandoned.  Ships  ari-i\i]ig  at  the  coast  are  deserted  b\' 
their  crews  and  their  \-oyagos  suspended  for  «ant  of  sailoi'S. 
()ur  commanding  oflicer  there  entertains  apprehensions  that 
soldiers  cannot  be  ke])t  in  the  public  service  without  a  large 
increase  of  jiay.  Desei'tions  in  his  command  have  become 
frequent.  I'liis  abundance  of  gold  and  the  all  engrossing 
pursuit  of  it  have  already  caused  in  California  an  unprece- 
dented rise  in   the  jirices  oi   the  necessaries  of  life." 

Looking  back  to  the  iieriod  named,  it  does  not  seem  im- 
jirobalde  but  that  the  endorsement  in  the  I'resident's  Message 
was  for  the  ]nirpose  of  creating  new  states  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  emigration  from  the  older  Htates,  to  be  controlled 
j)olitically  by  the  dominant  ]iarty  at  that  time.  The  awarding 
ot  the  mail  contracts  -were  political  in  llieir  cliaracter,  aw 
known  a.t  the  time. 

Kii^ht  after  this  glowing  a(;comit  of  the  wealth  of  gold  in 
our  new  possessions,  and  coming  from  such  a  high  authority 
as  the  President's  iNb'ssage,  i)rej)aralions  \\ere  made  by  the 
eastern  mercliants  on  an  ex(ensi\c  si-ale  tor  the  forwarding 
of  Ihi'  necessary  merchandise  to  tlie  new  possessions.  A'es- 
sels  sailed  almost  dally  ti-om  the  principal  ports  on  the  Al- 
lantic  coast  for  San  Francisco.  J)uring  tin'  nnintli  of  Februar}, 
tSt!),  (here  were  'J.'I  sailing  \essels  cleared  a(  llie  |iort  of  Xesv 
Yorlc  for  (.'alitoi-nia  with  about  L' 000  ]»assengers.  Boston, 
during  Ihe  sanu'  iiei-iod.  H>  \-essels  and  TOt)  jiassengers.     r)ther 
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Atlantic  coast  poits  in  propoitioii.     Tliose  sailing-  vessels  went 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

The  means  of  transit  across  the  Istlmuis  of  Panama  before 
the  railroad  was  in  operation,  was  by  canoes  at  first,  which 
were  propelled  by  the  natives  some  thirty  miles  up  the 
Chagres  Eiver,  the  remaining  distance  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
being  traversed  on  land  by  mules.  The  distance  from  ocean 
to  ocean  was  usually  cohered  in  two  days.  A  small  side- 
wheel  steamboat  named  ''Orus,''  that  had  run  in  New  Yorli 
Bay,  and  an  iron-hull  side-wheel  steamboat  named  "Gorgona," 
that  was  built  in  New  York  City,  was  run  on  the  Chagres  River 
in  connection  with  the  railroad  before  its  completion.  Pas- ■ 
senger  fare  through,  first  class,  .$600;  deck,  .f.SOO;  sailing 
vessel  f300. 

By  the  sonimer  of  ISIO  the  first  mad  rush  had  expended 
itself;  more  steamsliips  were  running  to  Chagres,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  on  tlie  istlunus  had  materially  im- 
jiroved.  By  this  time  but  four  sailing  vessels  were  leaving  for 
the  "gold  diggings"  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  contract  was  made  witli  those  interested  in  the  Pacific 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.  witli  tlie  government  of  New  Granada  for  tlie 
exclusive  privilege  of  constructing  a  railroad  across  the 
isthmus.  Work  was  commenced  in  May,  1850,  and  after  many 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  mainly  from  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  building  the  road  being  unacclimated,  it  was  finished 
on  January  2Ttii,  1855.     Its  entire  length  is  47  miles. 

In  1851,  the  company  built  the  "Golden  Gate,"  and  in 
1853  the  "John  L.  i^tephens,"  both  of  them  much  larger  and 
of  more  power  than  tlieir  first  three  vessels.  They  purcliased 
six  or  eight  steamships  at  different  times  for  their  service  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  mostly  vessels  of  under  1,000  tons.  There 
were  many  vessels  sent  around  from  tlie  Atlantic  coast  when 
the  gold  fever  bioke  onl,  some  of  them  worn  out  in  the  service 
on  the  coast,  and  olhers  ]iuri-hased  by  the  Pacific  ^fail  Co. 
The  company  bad  btiill  for  Ihem  at  New  York,  in  185:',,  liy 
Wni.  H.  Webli,  I  he  "San  Francisco,"  and  when  but  two  or 
ihree  days  out  from  New  York  on  her  voyage  Jo  llie  Pacific 
coast,  having  a  number  of  t'niled  Slates  troo|is  on  board  for 
dutv  in  California,  she  encountered  a  heavy  slorm  and  was 
lost  througli  the  derangenaent  of  her  machinery.    This  occurred 
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on  l)rc('iiil)ci'  L'4lli,  isr);!.      This  \Yas  tlif  flvsl  orc'aii  steainsliip 
ha\inf;'  feathci'iiii;-  liuckets  t(i  licr  water  wliccls. 

The  busiiii'ss  (if  the  coiiipany  prospered  in  spite  (if  all 
ojipesitiou,  as  there  were  sexcral  vessels  sent  to  the  Paeific 
coast  by  outside  parties  that  were  ill  adapted  for  the  work. 
A  eoiupany  that  was  projected  in  Xew  York  in  185H,  havinj;- 
some  shipbuilder's  in  the  oi-j;anizatiou,  that  was  intended  to 
run  a  line  on  the  racitic;  coast,  said  of  the  I'acitic  Mail  <Ni.  in 
its  pi-os]iectus,  \i/,. :  "It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  what  is 
so  <,M'iierally  laiown,  the  uiiexainjiled  pr(>ductiveness  of  the 
United  States  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  and  the  Pacific  .Mail  S.  S.  (^o., 
I'unuint;  bv  way  of  Asjiinwall  and  I'anama.  The  stockholders, 
as  is  well  known,  have  not  only  I'eceived  ample  dividends  on 
their  oi-iijiual  imcstments,  but  the  investment  itself  has  been 
(iuadrupled  in  one  of  those  companies  by  the  issue  of  new 
shares  representini;'  the  additional  vessels  which  have  been 
]iaid  for  out  of  ihe  surplus  eaininj;s,  while  in  the  other  (juite 
e(pial  results  have  been  secui-ed." 

The  mail  contr.acf  expii-ed  in  1S,')i>,  as  did  also  the  conlract 
with  ihe  T'nited  Slates  Mail  Co.,  and  a  lively  war  was  inaujiu- 
raied  between  all  interested  in  the  Califoi-nia  ti'ade.  In 
September,  185!>,  the  "lialtic"  and  the  "Atlantic"  wvie  put  into 
sel■^■ice  between  Xew  'i'ork  and  As])inwall,  where  there  was 
already  abundance  of  excitenuuit.  These  vessels  were  run  by 
the  North  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.  until  March,  ISCifl,  and  were  em- 
jiloyed  on  the  I'oule  with  (he  |)iirpose  to  ivy  and  oblain  a 
renewal  of  the  mail  contraci  by  makin^'  be(l(U-  time  between 
ihe  I  wo  jiorts  than  ilai-shall  <».  Roberts'  sleamers  had  done. 
]t  did  not  I'cijuire  much  effort  1o  shorten  Ihe  time  by  (liese 
Vessels,  but  the  company  failed  lo  obtain  a  renewal  of  liie 
mail  contract,  as  Congress  was  not  niakinj;-  a]i]ii'opriations  at 
that  time  for  the  benefit  of  any  nortln^rn  commercial  enterjirise. 

Tn  December,  ISH!),  thei-e  was  a  V(M-y  sjiiriled  race  between 
the  "North  Sbar"  and  Ihe  "Atlantic"  fi-om  New  York  to  As]iin- 
wall.  The  latter  had  the  adxaula.iic  fidiu  New  York  harbor 
all  the  way  down  the  coast  to  the  east  end  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  where  the  "North  Star"  foi-med  a  closer  ac(|iuiintance 
with  her  conipetilor,  and  from  (here  to  Asjiinwall  the  vessels 
were  not  out  of  one  another's  si^ht.  They  were  driven  with  all 
the  power  of  their  enj;ines  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  but  the 
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"Xorth  Star"'  arrived  at  Aspiiiwall  15  luiimtcs  before  the  "Al- 
lautie."  Time  freiii  Xcnv  York,  7  days  :!  hours  and  20  luiuutes. 
The  shortest  lime  made  up  to  isrifi  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  Yorlv  was  by  llie  "(iol(h'n  Cate,"  on  the  I'aeilie  side,  and 
tlu-  "Cieoriie  Law,"  on  the  A(hui(ie  side,  of  It)  days  and  2  hours 
of  running  time;  11  days  and  A  liours  (m  the  Paeitie  side,  and 
7  days  and  22  hours  on  the  Athiutie  side. 

Ti-ior  to  1S(;0,  Cornelius  A'anderbilt  had  obtained  eontrol 
of  the  AtUmtie  eoast  business,  formerly  held  by  the  ITnited 
States  .Mail  Company,  where  he  had  in  operation  the  "Ariel," 
the  "Xorthern  Lij;ht"  and  the  "Xorth  Star,"  and  continued  to 
make  connections  to  the  Tacitic  coast  until  1SC)8.  The  "Ariel" 
was  captured  by  the  Ccmfederate  steamer  "Alabama,''  while 
en  route  froni  Xe\\-  York  and  when  off  the  east  coast  of  Cuba, 
on  December  7th,  18()2,  and  released  on  giving  bonds  for  |2C1,- 
000.  The  Atlantic  ilail  S.  S.  Co.  obtained  possession  of  this 
fleet  ab(uit  1S03.  This  company  sold  all  their  fleet  of  steam- 
ships running  to  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pacifle  ifail  S.  S.  Co.  in 
September,  lSti.5,  for  .1i;2,000,000  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  com- 
pany, the  former  corporation  still  remaining  intact  for  future 
business,  thus  giving  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  eontrol  of  the 
Pacitic  and  .Vtlantic  business  to  California  for  a  few  years. 
The  latter  company  had  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  this  time 
the  "Constitution,"  the  "Golden  City,"  the  "Colorado,"  the 
"Sacramento,"  the  "Golden  Age,"  the  "St.  Louis,"  the  "Sonora," 
the  "Uncle  Sam,"  the  "California,"  and  the  "Tobago."  The 
first  four  were  those  large  beam-engine  side  wheelers.  On 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  "Atlantic,"  the  "Baltic," 
the  "Henry  Chauncey,"  the  "Montana,"  the  "Arizona,"  the 
"Mariposa,"  the  "^Monterey,"  the  "Senator,"  the  "Ocean 
Qneen,"  th.e  "Xew  York,"  the  "Costa  Rica,"  the  "Xorthern 
Light,"  the  "Xorth  Star,"  the  "Ariel,"  the  "Champion"  and  the 
two  4,000-ton  shij)S  building  for  the  China  service.  Seven  of 
these  were  from  the  Atlantic  Mail  Company's  fleet. 

There  had  been  many  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany since  IHGO,  and  several  of  tliose  who  were  interested  in 
the  company  in  the  early  days  of  the  organization  could  not 
see  their  way  clear  in  giving  support  to  the  administration  of 
that  day.  One  of  the  developments  of  this  state  of  affairs 
came  in  the  form  of  an  opposition  by  William  H.  Webb,  W.  H. 
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Asjjiiiwall,  jM.  O.  IJobfi-ts  and  olhei-s.  Tlie  X(ii-(li  American 
S.  S.  Co.,  or  Xicarayiia  line,  had  been  niiiniur;'  to  Nicaragua 
for  many  years,  now  opened  anotlnn-  line  via  Panama  in  llie 
fall  of  lS<t7,  \\illi  tile  "(inidinii'  Slar,"  "Sanliaj;d  de  Cuba,"  the 
"Dalcofa."  and  llie  "Xebraslia,"  which  opjiiisilion  was  coniinued 
Willi  low  rales  of  ])assenj;('r  fare  as  well  as  freight  charges 
until  October,  ISliS,  thus  giving  the  old  company  as  lively  an 
opposition  as  they  desired.  There  was  manifested  a  most 
bitter  opposition  feeling  in  this  move.  The  ''Nevada."  the 
''Nebraska"  and  the  "Dakota"  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  fall  of  1S70,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S71  opened  a  line  from 
San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  "United  States,  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  Mail  S.  S.  (Jo.,"  sailing  once  a  month,  via  Hono- 
lulu, and  run  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  they  were  withdrawn. 
These  vessels  were  beam-engine  steamships,  built  by  Henry 
Steers,  at  New  Yor-k,  and  were  about  280  feet  long,  two  of 
the  vessels  having  engines  each  Sl-inch  cylinder,  and  the 
"Nevada"  85  inches,  all  12  feet  strolce.  W.  H.  Webb,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  enterprise,  endeavored  to  get  a  subsidy  for  the 
line,  but  the  revenue  reformers  held  the  purse  strings  of  Uncle 
Samuel's  treasury  at  this  time,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  an 
appropriation  through  Congress  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as 
this  line  commenced  its  service  on  the  Pacific  side  a  foreign 
tramp  line  was  covering  the  same  trade. 

In  ISGl  the  Pacific  IMail  S.  S.  Co.  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  of  the  large  fleet  of  side-wheel  vessels  of 
about  4,000  tons.  The  China  and  Japan  line  was  inaugurated 
by  the  "Colorado,"  leaving  San  Francisco  January  1st,  1867, 
followed  by  some  of  the  earlier  side-wheel  steamships. 

In  1873  the  company  took  a  new  departure  in  accoidance 
with  the  spirit  of  advancement  in  shipbuilding,  by  having 
three  new  vessels  constructed  with  hulls  of  iron,  the  "Colon," 
by  John  Eoach  &  Son;  the  "Acapulco"  and  the  "Granada," 
by  Harlan  &  Ilollingsworth  Co.,  all  having  compound  engines, 
constructed  by  the  John  Elder  Co.  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
fitted  on  board  tiie  vessels  by  John  Roach  &  Son,  at  New  York. 
These  vessels  were  each  300  feet  long  by  40  feet  beam,  having 
cylinders  50  inches  and  SO  inches  diameter  by  42  inches  stroke. 
The  same  year  John  Roach  &  Son  also  constructed  for  them 
The  "Colima,"  being  12  feet  longer  than  either  of  the  other 
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)i;iinc(l  vessels,  \\illi  a  i;()iii])()und  ciifiiiic  of  51  iiiclics  and  8S 
iiiclics  liy  Jl*  iiiclu'S  slr(il<c.  Tlie  ik.'xI  year  the  saiiii'  builders 
ciiuslnieled  liie  "('ilv  of  I'aiiaiiia"  and  Ihe  "( iualeiiiala,"  eaeli 
altoul  50  feel  slinrler  lliai)  llie  "('(.diiiia."  The  same  year  lliey 
also  had  in  hand  Ihe  "(_'iiy  td'  Tokio"  and  the  "(Uly  (d'  I'ekinj;"' 
for  their  (^'hina  liiK'.  they  bein;;  each  4l';'.'x4T'l(lx:')S'^',  and 
liaring'  a  pair  of  eonijx.iniid  enj;ines,  each  having  cylinders  51 
i^iches  and  SS  ini-lies  b,y  54  inc-hes  sti-oke.  The  large  side 
"wluMders  were  now  laid  u]i,  being  such  large  coal  c(nisuiners. 
When  deeply  loaded  their  water  Avheels  were  so  immersed 
that  their  engines  wtae  "tied  u|i,"  and  llieir  speed  not  o\'er  an 
average  of  aboul  eight  knols  under  good  conditions.  Tliey 
subse(juenily  added  the  "('i(y  of  I'ara"  and  the  "(Jity  of  Iiio 
Janeiro,"  forjuerly  of  the  New  York  and  Brazil  line;  also  had 
several  built  for  Iheir  .Vustralian  and  the  Pacific  coast  routes. 

About  187;_!  Ihe  company  fell  under  the  conlrol  of  ^^'all 
Street  interests,  that  were  also  interested  in  the  fhiion  I'acilic 
Railroad,  that  had  been  completed  a  few  years  previous.  In 
1875  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  instituted  proceedings  to 
seA'er  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  companies,  claim- 
ing; that  the  business  of  the  steamship  company  and  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  (.'ompany  at  the  same  time  were  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  the  I  nion  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  *Vfter  some 
time  a  traftic  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the  two  conflicting 
interests  \\as  agreed  upon,  and  continued  in  force  until  180:!, 
and  from  then  luitil  December,  18!_t5,  there  were  two  lines 
running  (in  the  Atlantic  as  ^^v\\  as  on  the  Pacifi(;  side.  lentil 
a  recent  date  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  has  controlled 
the  Atlantic  coast  trade,  and  the  Pacific  JIail  Company  conflned 
itself  ex(dusively  lo  the  Pacilic  coast. 

The  Oceani(  S.  S.  (Jo.  o]iened  their  line  to  Ilomilulu  fi'om 
San  Francisco  in  ISSl  with  the  steamships  "Mariiiosa"  and  the 
"Alameda." 

NICARAGUA    TRANSIT    CO. 

Commodore  \'anderbilt  enteied  the  California  trade  at  a 
much  later  date  than  the  I'acific  ]Mai!  (Company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit  Company.  Having  received 
concessions  bv  the  way  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  Nicaragua, 
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to  the  I'atitic  Oeeaii,  hv  was  not  pi-opai;ed  to  open  the  route 
until  June,  ISol,  with  the  steamship  "Prometheus,"  although 
he  had  begun  operations  in  February  previous  by  the  way  of 
Chagres  temporarily.  Two  small  side-wheel  boats,  about  100 
feet  long-  eaeli,  were  built  at  New  York  for  the  river  service. 
In  1852  lie  added  the  "Northern  Liglit,"  and  in  185;J  the  "Star 
of  the  West,"  both  double  beam-engine  steamships.  On  the 
Pacific  side  he  made  connections  with  the  steamships  "S.  S. 
Lewis/'  the  "Pacific"  and  the  "iSierra  Nevada."  In  1853  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  company,  and  Charles  Morgan,  C. 
K.  Garrison  and  others  became  largely  interested.  He  had 
for  some  time  previous  to  this  under  construction  a  steam- 
ship that  he  intended  to  use  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  named  the 
"North  Star."  After  his  return  he  found  the  directors  of  the 
company  not  disposed  to  live  up  to  the  agreement  for  the 
disposal  of  his  interest  in  the  company,  and  in  1851  he  opens 
an  opposition  line  by  the  way  of  .Vspinwall  or  Chagres,  with 
the  "North  Star,"  in  connection  witli  Edward  Mills'  steamships 
on  the  Pacific  side.  Tliis  lasted  less  than  a  year,  although  it 
was  carried  on  with  the  obstinacy  and  determination  of  the 
"opposition"  of  those  days.  I'ursuing  paths  of  peace  in  com- 
mercial circles  was  an  abnornuil  condition  for  some  of  them, 
as  they  always  carried  the  chip  on  their  shoulder.  The  next 
year  "N'ahderbilt  gave  much  attention  to  his  new  line  from  New 
York  to  Havre,  though  lie  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  Nicaragua 
business,  for  in  1S5G  he  had  gained  control  again  of  the  com- 
pany. All  this  time  rates  of  fare  and  freight  had  been  lowered 
by  the  competition  of  the  three  or  four  lines  to  California, 
though  Charles  Morgan  started  an  opposition  for  a  few  months 
in  1850.  As  trouble  had  been  brewing  in  Nicaragua  for  some 
time,  and  a  party  of  filibusters  under  one  Walker  had  man- 
aged to  obtain  control  of  affairs  in  that  State,  the  Nicaragmi 
line  run  irregularly  up  to  1858,  when  it  was  closed  up  by  the 
Nicaragua  Transit  Co.  for  a  time,  but  was  revived  at  a  later 
date,  and  continued  until  late  in  1807,  when  the  North 
American  S.  S.  Co.  commenced  running  thti'ir  steamships  to 
Panama  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  ^Nfail  Co.,  when  the  Nica- 
ragua route  was  closed  for  good. 
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NEW  YORK  TO  BRAZIL,  S.  A. 

The  New  York  and  Brazil  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  opened  a  line 
from  New  Yoi'k  to  Brazil,  making  two  or  three  stops  on  the 
way,  in  January,  186G,  with  the  "North  America"  x  "Fort  Jack- 
son," of  the  blockading  fleet  during  the  Civil  War,  and  during 
the  same  year  the  "Guiding  Star"  for  a  few  months.  W.  R. 
Garrison  was  the  directing  spirit  of  this  enterprise.  The 
vessels  made  monthly  trips,  under  a  mail  contract  with  the 
United  States  gcyvernment  of  $150,000  a  year,  for  ten  years.  The 
"South  America"  X  "Connecticut"  was  added  to  the  line  in 
1867,  and  in  1808  the  "Merrimac"  and  the  "Mississippi,"  the 
two  iron-hull  propellers  built  by  Harrison  Loring,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  The  "Mississippi"  was  wrecked  on  Great  Pensacola 
Shoal  on  a  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New  York,  on  May  12th, 
1869.  The  "North  America,"  the  "South  America,"  and  the 
"Merrimac"  performed  the  service  of  the  line,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  "Erie"  and  the  "Ontario,"  two  wooden-hull  steam- 
ships built  in  1SG7  for  a  line  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  until 
September  22d,  1875,  when  the  "Ontario"  was  the  last  vessel 
despatched  from  New  York  by  the  company.  The  "Erie"  was 
lost  by  lire  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  January  1st,  1873. 

There  was  no  American  line  of  steamships  to  Brazil  from 
the  sailing  of  the  "Ontario,"  in  1875,  until  May,  1878,  when  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  which  was  owned 
almost  wholly  by  John  Roach,  and  operated  by  Mallory  &  Co., 
opened  the  line  with  a  chartered  vessel  until  the  "City  of  Para" 
and  the  "City  of  Rio  Janeiro"  were  completed  and  placed  on 
the  line.  These  vessels  were  built  by  the  Delaware  River  Iron 
S.  B.  &  E.  Co.,  and  were  each  345'x38'6x30'4,  with  compound 
engines  42"  and  74"  by  60".  They  were  well-equipped 
vessels,  with  large  passenger  accommodations,  and  much 
superior  to  any  vessels  tliat  had  been  in  that  service;  in 
fact,  too  expensive  vessels  for  that  trade.  The  line  met  with 
many  obstacles  placed  in  its  path  by  the  foreign  interests  that 
were  aifected  by  the  opening  of  the  American  line.  They  had 
a  mail  contract  with  the  Brazilian  government,  giving  them  a 
compensation  of  .f  100,000  per  annum.  The  foreign  line  offered 
to  carry  the  mail  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost,  and  that 
failing  to  break  the  mail  contract,  the  cutting  of  freight  rates 
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was  resorted  to  for  breaking  down  the  American  line.  The 
freight  on  coffee  when  the  American  line  was  started  was 
70  cents  per  bag,  and  the  second  year  of  its  operation  the  rate 
had  been  reduced  to  30  cents  per  bag,  or  .f5.25  per  ton  for  a 
carriage  of  5,200  miles.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
government  refused  to  gire  the  line  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail,  compelling  them  tu  carry  the  mail  for  the  sea  postage 
merely.  There  was  not  a  renewal  of  the  mail  contract  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  but  the  steamers  run  for  nearly 
a  year  after  without  any  mail  contract  from  either  government, 
when  they  were  witlidrawn.  The  two  fine  steamers  were 
shortly  after  sold  to  the  Pacific  ]Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

In  1S82  another  company  was  organized  as  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  with  C.  P.  Huntington,  John 
Eoach,  Charles  K,  Flint,  H.  K.  Thurber,  among  the  incor- 
porators. They  had  a  mail  contract  with  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment for  |100,000  per  annum,  Brazilian  currency,  but  the 
want  of  stability  to  the  foreign  currency  made  it  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  was  one  drawback  the  company  had  to  contend 
against.  The  Delaware  Eiver  I.  S.  B.  &  E.  Co.  built  for  the 
company  three  iron-hull  vessels,  each  29.5'x.38'4x2.3'4,  with 
compound  engine  36"  and  66"  by  54",  and  named  "Finance," 
"Advance"'  and  "Reliance."  They  were  smaller  vessels  than 
the  "City  of  Para"  and  "City  of  Rio  Janeiro,"  and  not  so  large 
passenger  accommodations  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The 
"Finance"  was  the  first  vessel  in  operation,  leaving  New  York 
January  27th,  1883,  and  stopping  at  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
steamers  made  monthly  trips  with  regularity,  and  did  a  fairly 
good  business,  meeting  with  no  ill  fortune  until  the  loss  of  the 
"Reliance,"  in  1884.  In  1886  the  builders  of  the  other  vessels 
completed  for  the  company  the  "Alliance,"  that  was  8  feet 
longer  and  4  feet  wider  than  the  older  vessels.  Previous  to 
(his  Mr.  Roach's  interest  in  the  company  had  passed  to  other 
hands,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  change  in  the 
management  of  the  company,  and,  taken  by  the  conclusion, 
were  better  that  it  were  not  so.  In  1890,  the  same  builders 
constructed  two  larger  and  finer  vessels  than  the  others  of 
the  fleet,  having  larger  jjassenger  accommodations  and  finer 
interior  finish.  They  were  321'x45'xl7',  with  triple-expansion 
engine  28",  44"  and  70"x48",  and  named  "Seguranca"  and 
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"Vigilaiicia."  Tliese  vessels  were  subsequenlly  fmiml  to  have 
too  lai-f;i'  ]iasscn,i;('f  accouuiiodal ioiiw  for  the  ronlc  I'revious 
t(i  this,  iutciiial  dissensions  in  tiic  ronipany  lici^an  to  manifest 
tliemsehi's,  and  th(-  want  <if  isaod  manaf^i'incnt  in  llio  affairs 
of  tho  ((inijian^  (•on!])cll('(l  its  ])assiny  into  tlic  liands  of  a 
recelA'er,  \\iio  N\'onnd  nji  the  affairs  of  tlio  <-oniiiauy  in  ISl.Cj.  Tlie 
"Finance,"  "Advanre"  and  "Alliance"  were  sold  liy  the  United 
States  Marshal  April  ;!d,  IS'.i:',.  f(j  jiarties  who  ]iassed  them  over 
to  the  f'anama  1\.  K.  (_\>..  and  the  "Seoinanca"  and  the  "Vigil- 
aneia"  were  sold  to  tho  Xew  Yoik  and  Cnba  ^Mail  S.  S.  Co.  It 
is  believed  by  those  well  aci|iiainted  with  the  sitnatiou  that 
the  conijiany  wonld  liave  been  ])i'os]ier()ns  nnder  a"  wise  and 
economical  administration  of  its  affairs. 

DETAn>S   OP   SOME   COASTWISE    STEAMSHIPS. 

"Xejitane,'"  fS:!S. — Hnll.  bnill  by  La«ience  &  Sneeden.  of 
Xe^^'  York,  21.~)'x2.j'tx14';  one  "sijnare"  enj^ine,  constructed  by 
the  Allaire  A\'orks,  ^^■iill  a  cylinder  of  50  inches  diameter  by  11 
feet  (i  inches  slroke;  water  wheels,  '25  feet  diameter. 

"Northei-ner,"  1847.— Hull,  built  by  William  H.  P.rown,  of 
Xew  Y'ork,  2(>.j'x:!li'8x22'(i;  one  side-lever  (mj^ine,  with  cylinder 
70"x8',  bmlt  by  tlie  Xovcdty  Iron  ^^'orks. 

"Falcon,"  1S4S.— Hull,  builf  by  ■\\'illiani  H.  Itrown,  2()iYx 
o0'((x21';  two  inclined  eiijiines,  built  by  Ho};j;'  &  Delamater,  of 
X"ew  Yoi'k.  ea(  h  havinji'  cylinders  (iO  inches  diameter  by  5  feet 
stroke;    water  wdieels,  32'x7'!). 

"(ieorjiia,"  184i). — Hull,  built  liy  Smith  &  Dinion,  of  X'ew 
York,  l.!48'8x48'8x:25'(;;  with  two  side-levei-  enj^ines,  built  by 
T.  F.  Secor  &  Co.,  each  havin<^  c\lind("rs  of  '.)0  imdies  diameter 
by  8  feet  stroke;   watei-  Avheels,  :i<i'x](/(i. 

rhiladelpliia."  ISHl— Hull,  built  at  riiiladelphia,  Pa.. 
]tK)'x:'>:j'xl8':!,  with  two  side-]e\-er  entwines,  constructed  by  Mer- 
ri(.'k  &  Towne,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  each  havinii  cylinders  of 
oG  inelies  diameter  by  0  feet  !•  inches  stroke;  water  wheels, 
27'x8'0. 

"Ohio."  184!). — Hull,  built  by  Jeremiah  »Siinonson,  at  X"ew 
York,  247'10x45'7xi'4'0;  two  side-lever  engines,  constructed  by 
T.  F.  Secoi-  &  (.'o.,  each  with  a  cylijider  of  IM)  inches  diameter 
bv  8  feet  stroke;  water  wheels,  :_!()'xlO'(!;  four  iron-flue  boilers. 
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"Cherokee,"  1840.— Hull,  built  by  William  H.  Webb,  SlO'x 
o5'x22';  oue  side  lever  eugiue,  ooiisliucted  by  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  with  a  cylinder  of  75  iiuhes  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke. 

"Eldorado,"  185U. — Hull,  consl meted  by  Thonuis  Collyer, 
of  New  York,  23.i'x:^l'xl';y ;  two  vcrti.-al  l)eam  engines,  built  by 
Belknap  &  ("unniny,ham,  eaeh  havinj;-  a  cylinder  of  50  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  stroke;   water  wheels,  2!)'4x8'10. 

"I'nion,"  1852.— Hull,  built  at  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  ISO'x 
25'4xl7';  two  direct-actin<i'  inverted  projteller  enj;ines,  each 
having  cylinder  of  :?4  inches  s()nare;  propeller  with  four  blades 
of  10  feet  dianu^ter  and  :')1  feet  4  inches  pitch. 

"Augusta,"  1S52.— Hull,  built  by  William  H.  Webb,  220'x 
.'15'x2l'r);  one  oscillating  engine,  built  by  XoveKy  Iron  ^^■orks, 
having  i-ylinder  S5  inches  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke;  two 
"rising-flue"  boilers;    water  wheels,  l>0'xlO'. 

"Nashville,"  18.5:;.— Hull,  built  by  Thomas  Collyer,  21(i'x 
84'8x22';  one  sidedever  engine,  built  by  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
with  a  <-ylind(n'  of  85  inches  diann^ter  by  8  feet  stroke;  two 
"Miller's"  patent  retnrn-llue  boilers;   water  wheels,  :)2'xl0'. 

"North  Star,"  185;). — Hull,  built  by  -leremiali  Simonson, 
269'6x38'x20'(:; ;  two  vertical  lieam  engines,  i-()nstructed  by 
Allaire  Works,  each  with  cylinder  of  (10  inches  diameter  and 
1(1  feet  stroke;  four  droii-tlue  boilers;  water  wheels,  with 
featlu'ring  buck(^ts,  3>>  feet  diameter  by  8  feet  face. 

"San  Francisco,"  1S5:'.. — Hull,  constructed  by  AX'illiam  H. 
Webb,  28(')'x41'x24';  two  inclined  oscillating  engines,  con- 
strncti^d  by  ^lorgan  Iron  \\'oiks,  each  -with  cylinder  of  (>5 
inches  dianu'ter  and  s  feet  stroke;  two  droi)-tlue  boilers; 
water  wheels,  with  feathering  buckets,  of  2.S  feet  diameter  and 
8  feet  face. 

"Ocean  liird,"  1854. — Hull,  buill  by  ,1.  AA'.  (liiftith,  at  New 
York,  225'x3T'xlO';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  by  Nejitune  Iron 
W<n-ks,  of  New  York,  having  a  cylinder  of  (15  inches  diameler 
by  12  feet  stroke;   four  returnliue  boilers;    water  wheels,  ;!:'.'x 

7'9. 

"Cahawba,"  1854. — Hull,  constructed  \>y  William  Collyer, 
of  New  York,  200'x:'.7'xlO'0;  one  vei-lical  beaui  engine,  by  1he 
Allaire  Works,  with  a  cylinder  of  75  inches  diann-ler  by  11 
feet  stroke,  and  two  return-flue  boilers;   water  wheels,  31'x8'0. 
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"Quaker  City,"  1S54. — Hull,  built  by  Vaughan  &  Lynn,  of 
Philadelpliia,  Pa,,  227'3x3G'x21'3,  witli  12  feet  draft  at  load- 
Avater  line;  one  side-lever  engine,  built  by  Merrick  &  Sons, 
at  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  having  a  cylinder  of  85  inches  diameter 
and  8  feet  strolce;  four  return  tubular  boilers,  worked  under 
a  maximum  sleam  i^ressure  of  28  lbs.;  water  wheels,  30'4 
diameter  and  10  feet  face. 

"Ariel,"  1855. — Hull,  built  by  Jeremiah  Simonson,  250'x 
33'6xl9';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  built  by  Allaire  Works, 
with  a  cylinder  of  75  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke  of 
piston;  two  return  flue  boilers;  water  wheels,  33  feet  diameter 
by  8  feet  face. 

"Columbia,"  1S5T. — Hull,  built  by  Thomas  Collyer,  at  New 
York,  230'x35'x23;  one  side-lever  engine,  constructed  by  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  with  a  cylinder  of  85  inches  diameter  and 
[)  feet  stroke  of  piston. 

"Ocean  Queen,"  1858.— Hull,  built  by  J.  A.  Westervelt  & 
Sous,  of  New  York,  330'xl2'x22',  Avith  draft  of  water  at  load 
line  of  15  feet  6  inches;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  built  by 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  having  a  cylinder  of  90  inches  diam- 
eter b,y  12  feet  stroke;  three  return-flue  boilers;  paddle  wheels, 
38  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  6  inches  face. 

"R.  R  Cuyler,"  1859.— Hull,  built  by  Samuel  Sneeden,  at 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  235'x32'x23'3;  one  vertical  direct-acting 
propeller  engine,  constructed  by  the  Allaire  Works,  having  a 
cylinder  of  70  inches  diameter  by  48  inches  stroke;  two  hori- 
zontal tabular  boilers,  operated  under  a  steam  pressure  of 
25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  cutting  off  in  cylinder  at  half 
stroke;  propeller,  four  blades  of  Ifi  feet  diameter  and  22  feet 
fi  inches  pitch. 

"Yorktown,"  1859.— Hull,  built  by  William  H.  Webb, 
250'x34''xl7';  two  vei-tir'al  beam  engines,  built  by  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  each  with  cylinders  of  50  inches  diameter  by  10 
feet  stroke  of  piston;  two  return-flue  boilers;  paddle  wheels, 
30'x9^ 

'  Chfimpion,"  1859. — Iron  hull,  built  by  Harlan  &  Hollings 
K'orth  Co.,  of  ■\^^ilmington,  Del.,  242'x35'x25'10;  draft  of  watei 
when  light,  10  feet;  two  vertical  beam  engines,  by  builders  of 
the  hull,  each  having  a  cylinder  of  42  inches  diameter  by  10 
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feet  stroke;  paddle  wheels,  30  feet  diameter  by  6  feet  6  inches 
face. 

"San  Jacinto,"  I860.— Iron  hull,  built  by  Harlan  &  Hol- 
lings worth  Co.,  at  Wilminoton,  Del.,  230'x33'xl5';  one  vertical 
beam  engine,  by  builders  of  the  hull,  having  a  cylinder  of 
56  inches  by  11  feet  stroke;  water  wheels,  31  feet  diameter  by 
7  feet  S  inches  face.  '  • 

"Matanzas,"  1S60.— Iron  hull,  built  by  Delamater  Iron 
Works,  of  New  York,  205'x29'6x20'9;  draft,  loaded,  13  feet; 
one  vertical  direct-acting  propeller  engine,  with  cylinder  of  56 
inches  diameter  by  15  inches  stroke;  propeller,  14  feet  diameter 
by  22  feet  pitch. 

"Constitution,"  1861.— Hull,  by  William  H.  Webb,  3.33'x 
44'x31'6;  one  vertical  beam  engine,  built  by  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  having  cylinder  of  105  inches  diameter  by  12  feet 
stroke  of  piston;  water  wheels,  10  feet  diameter  by  18  feet  face. 

Of  the  fleet  of  ten  of  these  large  side-wheel  steamships 
built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  William  H.  Webb  con- 
structed five,  Henry  Steers  three,  and  Webb  &  Bell  two,  sub- 
contracted from  William  H.  Webb.  They  were  all  of  nearly 
the  same  general  dimensions  of  the  hull,  with  the  same  size  of 
engine. 

"Morro  Castle,"  1864.- Hull,  built  by  Westervelt  &  Mac- 
kay,  at  New  York,  260'x40'x23';  one  vertical  beam  engine, 
from  steamboat  "City  of  Buffalo,"  on  Lake  Erie,  with  cylinder 
76  inches  by  12  feet  stroke. 

"Rising  Star,"  1865. — Hull,  built  by  Roosevelt  &  Joyce, 
of  New  York,  303'x43'x23';  one  vertical  beam  engine,  having 
a  cylinder  of  100  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke,  constructed 
l;iy  the  Etna  Iron  Works,  John  Roach,  at  New  York. 

"Colon,"  1872.— Hull,  built  by  John  Roach  &  Sons,  282'x 
40'x30'6;  one  compound  engine  built  by  John  Elder  Co.,  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  with  cylinders  of  50  inches  and  86  inches 
by  42  inches  stroke;  working  steam  pressure,  60  lbs.;  pro- 
peller, 16  feet  3  inches  diameter. 

"George  W.  Clyde,"  1S72.— Hull,  built  by  William  Cramp 
&  Sons'  S.  &  E.  B.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  206'x35'xl9';  one 
compound  engine,  with  cylinders  of  24  inches  and  38  inches  by 
36  inches  stroke. 
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"City  of  reking"  and  "City  of  Toldo,"  1874.— Hulls,  built 
by  Delaware  Eiver  Iron  Sliipbuildiug  and  Engine  Works — 
John  Roach  &  Sons— at  Chester,  Pa.,  423'x47'4x38y2';  two  com- 
pound engines  in  each,  having  cylinders  51  inches  and  88  inches 
diameter  by  .54  inches  stroke,  worked  under  an  initial  steam 
pressure  of  GO  lbs.;   propeller,  20  feet  3  inches  diameter. 

.  "Columbus,"  1874. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  William 
Cramp  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hull,  27G'x35'x24';  one  compound  engine,  with  cylinders  of 
34  inches  and  .50  inches  by  42  inches  stroke. 

"Hudson,"  1874. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  the  Pusey 
&  Jones  Company,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Hull,  280'x34'x25'9 ; 
one  inverted  simple-C()ndensing  engine,  48  inches  cylinder  by 
72  inches  stroke  of  piston. 

"Lone  Star"  x  "Brashear"  and  "New  York,"  187.5;  "Algiers" 
and  "Morgan  City,"  187G. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  the 
Harlan  &  HollingSAVorth  Co.  Hull,  275'x38'4x22'9;  one  ver- 
tical direct-acting  surface  condensing  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
of  50  inches  diameter  and  GO  inches  stroke,  worked  under  a 
steam  pressure  of  GO  lbs.;  fuel,  24  tons  per  day;  propeller,  13 
feet  diameter. 

"Rio  Grande,"  187G. — Hull  and  machinery  built  hy  Dela- 
ware River  I.  S.  &  E.  Works.  Hull,  28!r6x38'7x22'6;  one  com- 
pound engine,  with  cylinders  of  34  inches  and  GO  inches  by 
54  inches  stroke. 

"Saratoga,"  1877. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  Delaware 
River  I.  S.  &  E.  Works.  PIull,  272'x38'x24';  one  compound 
engine,  with  cylinder's  of  34  inches  and  GO  inches  by  54  inches 
stroke,  operated  under  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.;  propeller,  14  feet 
3  inches  diameter. 

"City  of  Washington,"  1877. — Hull  and  nmchinery  con- 
structed by  John  Roach  &  Sons,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Delaware 
River  I.  S.  &  E.  Works.  Hull,  300'x38'x27';  one  compound 
engine,  with  cylinders  of  40  inches  and  74  inches  by  72  inches 
stroke.  Subsequently  a  triple-expansion  engine  was  placed  in 
the  vessel,  having  cylinders  of  24  inches,  38  inches  and  63 
inches  by  GO  inches  stroke  of  piston;  propeller,  16  feet 
diameter. 

"City  of  Rio  Janeiro"  and  "City  of  Para,"  1878. — Hull  and 
machinery  built   by   John    Roach    &    Sous,    at    Chester,    Pa., 
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oJ:5'10x38'6x30'4;  one  compound  engine,  having  cylinders  of 
421/0  inclies  and  74  inches  by  60  inches  stroke;  subsequently 
a  triple-expansion  engine,  having  cylinders  of  28  inches,  44 
inches  and  70  inches  by  48  inches  stroke,  was  placed  in  each 
vessel;   propeller,  16  feet  4  inches  diameter. 

"City  of  Alexandria,"  1879.— Hull  and  machinery  con- 
structed by  John  Eoach  &  Son,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  3:3.3'x38'6x25'; 
one  compound  engine,  having  cylinders  of  42  inches  and  78 
inches  by  54  inches  stroke;  propeller,  16  feet  diameter. 

"City  of  Augusta,"  1880. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by 
John  Roach  &  Sons,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  323'x40'x25'9;  one  com- 
pound engine,  with  cylinders  42  inches  and  82  inches  by  54 
inches  stroke.  At  a  later  date  a  triple-expansion  was  fitted 
in  the  vessel  in  place  of  the  compound  engine,  having  cylinders 
of  22  inches  and  41  inches  and  72  inches  by  54  inches  stroke. 

"Louisiana,"  1880. — Hull,  constructed  by  John  Eoach  & 
Sons,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  324'x31»'x26';  one  pair  of  vertical  beam 
compound  propeller  engines,  set  athwartships,  the  crank  being 
connected  to  the  beam  by  a  rod  that  was  fastened  to  a  "horn" 
forged  on  the  underside  of  the  beam  strap.  The  high-pressure 
cylinder  was  30  inches  diameter  by  7  feet  3  inches  stroke,  and 
rhe  low-pressure  cylinder  56  inches  diameter  by  6  feet  stroke. 
There  were  eight  tubular  boilers,  each  12  feet  2  inches  in 
length  and  8  feet  6  inches  diameter,  with  3-inch  tubes  10  feet 
long,  of  John  Baird's  patent.  These  boilers  were  at  first 
connected  by  iron  water  spaces  6  inches  wide,  but  after  a  few 
years'  use  these  water  spaces  were  partially  removed  and  fire- 
brick built  up  the  height  of  removed  water  spaces.  These 
boilers  did  not  prove  to  be  as  economical  in  fuel  as  the 
ordinary  marine  boilers.  A  few  years  since  this  pair  of  com- 
pound engines  were  removed  and  a  triple-expansion  engine 
substituted  in  their  place,  having  cylinders  of  24  inches  and 
39  inches  and  64  inches  by  45  inches  stroke. 

"City  of  Puebla,"  1881. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  The 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  S.  &  £.  B.  Co.,  319'x38'6x26'3;  one 
compound  engine,  with  cylinders  of  43  inches  and  86  inches  by 
60  inches  stroke. 

"Lampasas,"  1883. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  John 
Eoach  &  Sons,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  329'x40'5x21'5;    one  triple-ex- 
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pansictii  ('ijj;iiie,  T\i(li  cylindci-s  (.>f  2'-]  inches  uiul  371  ^  jnc-hes  and 
(ili/o  iuc'lics  by  3!l  inrlies  stroke. 

''01i\-ettc,'"  ISS". — Hull  and  macliineiv  eoiis(iui;(<'d  )iy  The 
Wniiaiii  Ci-anip  &  Sons  S.  &  E.  P..  Co.,  2S0'x3r)'xl9';  one  triple- 
expansion  engine,  witli  cylinders  of  1'3  inches  and  3(i  inclies 
and  (50  inches  by  3(i  inches  stroke. 

"(.'ity  of  Birniinyhani,"  1888. — flull  and  macliinery  con- 
si  i-ueted  by  Jolm  Roach  &  Sons,  at  Chester,  l>a.,  300'x42'x2G'y ; 
cue  triple-expansion  engine,  luuing  cylinders  of  2-1  inches  and 
38  inches  and  (J3  inches,  and  45  inches  sti-okc 

"Kans;is  City,"  188y. — JInll  and  niacliinei-y  built  by  Dela- 
■ware  River  I.  S.  R.  &  E.  AVorks,  at  Chester,  I'a.,  327'x4!'/xl8'S; 
one  triiile-expansion  engine,  with  cylinders  of  33  inches  and 
u4  inchi^s  and  811  inches  by  54  inches  stroke. 

"Sabine"  x  "Leona,"  188!). — Hull  and  uiaehinery  built  b,y 
Delaware  River  I.  S.  B.  &  E.  Works,  at  Chester,  J'a.,  314'x 
J(i'2x20'3;  one  triple-expansion  engine,  viilh  cylinders  of  28 
inclies  and  44  inches  and  TO  inches  l)y  IS  inches  stroke. 

"Algonquin,"  1890. — Ilulr  and  machinery  constructed  by 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  S.  PL  li.  (.'o.,  270'x4:!'xl!)';  one  triple- 
exjjansion  engine,  with  cylinders  of  21  inches  and  34  inches 
and  50  inches  by  30  inches  stroke. 

"El  Sol,"  1800. — Hull  and  machinery  constructed  l)y  Xew- 
]toit  News  Shipbuilding  and  J>ry  Dock  Co.,  30O'Gx40'8x24';  one 
triple-ex])ansion  engine,  having  cylindei-s  32  inches  and  52 
inches  and  84  inches  by  54  inches  stroke. 

"El  Rio"  and  "El  Sud,"  1802. — Hull  and  machinei-y  con- 
structed by  New])ort  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
380'x48'x23.'10;  one  triple-exjjansion  engine,  with  cylinders 
,"2  inches  and  52  inches  and  81  iiicla^s  by  54  inches  stroke; 
ju'oiieller,  18  feet  diameter. 

"Jamestown,"  1804. — Hull  and  machinery  built  by  Dela- 
ware River  I.  S.  R.  &  E.  Works,  300'x40'x2G'0;  one  triple  expan- 
sion engine,  28  inches  and  44.  inches  and  73  inches  diameter  of 
cylinders  by  54  inches  stroke. 

"Comanche,"  1805. — Hull  and  machineiy  built  by  A\'illiani 
Ci'amp  &  Sons  S.  &  E.  R.  (^>.,  300'x40'x2o'3;  one  (jujidruple- 
ex]iansion  engine,  having  cylinders  of  24Vi;  inches  and  341/, 
inches  and  401/2  inches  and  70  inches  by  30  inches  stroke. 
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"Havana,"  IS'.IS;  "31cxico,"  ISill).— Hull  and  luarliiiici-y 
((iDsti-nctcd  bv  William  Cianip  ^:  Sons  S.  &  E.  1!.  ('(i.,  :^.(i(l'x 
r)0'x3l!'2;  twin  screw,  two  ti-iph'-cxpansioii  onjiiiios,  each  willi 
cyliudovs  of  2.')  iiK-lios  an<i  41i_.  imhcis  and  (IS  inrlios  by  Hi 
incLes  stroke. 

"El  C\d"  and  "Kl  ];i(i,"  IS'.iil. — Hull  and  machinery  con- 
structed by  Xewport  News  Slii])biiildin,i;  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
3T9'Tx4S'xl!(i';  one  triple-expansion  enyiue,  with  cylinders  of 
32  inches  and  -jl'  inches  and  S4  inches  by  .~i4  inches  stroke. 

"Jert'erson"  and  "Hamilton,"  ISli!). — Hull  and  machinery 
bnilt  by  Delaware  liiver  1.  S.  45.  &  E.  Works,  3()4'x42'x27';  one 
triple-expansion  eni;ine,  with  cylinders  of  27  inches  and  441/. 
in'.'hes  and  To  inches  by  •~)4  inches  stroke. 

"Morro  Castle,"  li)0(l.— Hull  and  machinery  built  by  Will- 
iam Cramp  &  Sons  S.  ^^  K.  I>.  Co.;  twin  screw;  400'x.j0'x25'!); 
two  four-<-ylinder  triph'-expausion  enjiines,  each  havinj;  cylin- 
ders of  32  inches  and  52  inches  and  (id  inches  and  (id  inches  by 
42  inches  stroke;  pro]iellers,  3  blades,  14  feet  diameier  and 
22  feet  ('>  inc-hes  jiitch. 

"('onius,"  li/Od. — IIull  and  nuichinery  constructed  by  New- 
port Xews  Shipbuildinji  \'  Dry  D(jck  (^'o..  ;'>7i)'x4S'x2T'(i;  one 
ivip-le-expansion  engine.  ha\ing  cylinders  of  :!2  inches  and  r)2 
inches  and  84  inches  hy  .j4  inclies  stroke. 

"Proteus,"  tllOO. — PIull  and  machinery  built  by  Newport 
News  Shi])buildinji'  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  37'.t'7x4S'x2!>'0 ;  one  trijile- 
expansion  en<j,ine,  with  cylinders  of  32  inches  and  52  inches 
and  84  inches  by  54  inches  strok 
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DISASTERS   TO   COASTWISE   STEAMSHIPS. 

"Ai-iadne." — New  York  1o  New  Orleans.  Stranded  off  Devil 
Hill,  on  coast  of  Nortii  Carolina,  Febi  nary  7th,  1873,  and 
became  a  total  loss;  thick  fog  and  high  winds  i)re vailing 
at  the  time. 

"Allentown." — Ff)undered  during  a  gale  in  ^lassachnsetts  Bay, 
November  25th,  1888,  A\itli  a  loss  of  all  her  officers  and 
crew  fif  18  men. 

'T.ienyille." — New  York  to  New  Oilcans.  Took  tire  when  at 
sea  neai-  Watlings  Island,  on  August  15tli,  1872,  totally 
destroying  the  vessel  with  a  loss  of  41   lives. 
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"City  of  ^^'al:o.■' — Malldrv's  Xew  York  and  Cialvestoa  lino. 
Wliilo  lyiiiL;  off  tlic  liai-  al  (ialvosloii,  Texas,  Noveinbor 
811),  1S75,  Avas  fomul  In  l>r  mi  tii-c,  liiil  on  ai;coiint  of  fbc 
liigli  sea  prevailinj;'  at  tbe  time  no  assislanee  (/ould  be 
rendered.  Tliere  were  17  passeniitas  and  a  crew  of  ;!l! 
men,  all  ol'  wLioin  \\  ei-e  lost.  Total  loss  of  vessel  and 
cargo,  .fSllT.OOO. 

"Oily  of  Galveston." — Sfallory  &  Co.'s  line.  "V\'hile  on  a  voyage 
from  ITayli  to  Xe\\'  York,  \\as  lost  on  the  island  of  Mari-a- 
gnana,  (in  I'^-brnary  4tb,  jS7(i.  The  \'esse],  rained  at 
!?125,0(H),  was  a  total  loss. 

'•City  of  Alexandria. "—New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  On 
November  1st,  ISOo,  an  explosion  took  jjlace  in  its  cargo 
of  rum  and  alcoLol,  the  vessel  becoming  a  total  loss  after 
being  beached  13  miles  east  of  Havana,  Cuba.  .There  were 
5  men  drowned.  When  the  explosion  took  place  the  vessel 
Avas  about  ;'>(l  miles  from  Havana. 

"Central  America." — X'ew  York  and  Chagres.  Foundered  in 
a  se^'ere  gale  while  on  a  passage  to  New  York  via  Havana, 
on  kSejitember  12th,  1S.')7,  and  about  423  li\-es  were  lost. 

"City  of  Havannah." — Itoston  to  Savannah.  Foundered  off 
Hunting  Island,  S.  C,  in  a  hurricane,  August  2Sth,  1S93. 
Vessid  total  loss;   no  lives  lost. 

"City  of  Merida." — Alexandre's  line.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  September  4th,  1SS4.  No  lives 
lost,  nor  any  persons  injured. 

"City  of  Columbus." — P.ost<m  to  Savannaii,  January  IStli,  1SS4, 
went  into  (he  De\jls  btridge  i-ocks,  near  (iay  Head,  and 
became  a  total  loss.  AA'iih  S7  jiassengers  aiul  a  ci-ew  of 
45  persons,  there  -w.is  a  loss  of  7^>  jiassengers  and  2S  of 
the  crew. 

"City  of  New  York." — Alexandre's  line.  Took  lire  from  some 
unknown  cause  v\']iile  lying  at  Roberts'  pier,  Brooklyn,  on 
June  23d,  1S.S0,  and  was  towed  from  there  into  the  stream, 
,'md  after  burning  for  eleven  hours  the  hulk  sank  in  the 
river. 

"City  of  Veia  Cruz." — bcft  Xew  York  bound  for  Havana,  on 
August  25th,  ISSd  On  the  2Sth,  encountered  a  heavy 
squall,  which  increased  so  1Iiat  by  3  p.  lu.,  in  a  heavy  sea, 
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the  captain  and  a  nuniboi'  of  the  olTucrs  and  ci-ew  were 
washed  overboai'd,  and  at  5  o'eloek  the  vessel  went  down 
off  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla.  By  this  disaster  2G  passengers 
and  42  of  the  crew  were  lost.  The  only  officer  saA'ed  was 
Charles  Smith,  second  assistant  engineer. 

"Cleopatra." — Went  ashore  on  Octolier  23d,  1S78,  A\hile  enter- 
ing Hassan  Harhor,  N.  P.,  in  charge  of  a  xiiJot.  "Was  so 
badly  damaged  that  she  was  abandoned  in  March,  187!). 

''Chesapeake.'" — While  on  a  trip  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  New 
York,  on  April  27th.  ISSl,  stranded  on  the  sonth  side  of 
Fisher's  Island,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  in  a  thick  fog,  and 
became  a  total  loss. 

"Croatan." — Xew  York  to  "\A'ilmington,  N.  C,  Xovember  1st, 
1898.  Fire  was  discovered  in  the  cargo  that  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  were  unable  to  control,  and  the  vessel  was 
abandoned.    Loss  of  4  of  the  crew  and  one  passenger. 

"City  01  Houston." — Foundered  at  sea  off  Frying  Pan  Shoals, 
on  October  23d,  1878,  and  was  a  total  loss.  All  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  landed  at  Fernandina,  Fla. 

'■Cherokee." — New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Burned  at  her 
wharf  at  New  York,  August  2Cth,  1853.    No  lives  lost. 

"Crescent  City." — Wrecked  on  a  reef  in  the  (iulf  of  Mexico. 

''Creole." — Was  wrecked  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  Jlarch  17th, 
1868,  on  a  trip  from  Havana,  during  a  thick  fog. 

"Delaware." — New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  July  8th.  181»8, 
tire  was  discovered  in  the  cargo  first  night  out;  efforts 
were  made  to  control  the  blaze,  but  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  vessel  was  abandoned.  Passengers  were  taken  to 
New  York  by  tug  "Ocean  King,"  and  the  crew  took  to 
their  boats.     No  one  injured. 

"Eagle." — New  York  to  Havana.  Went  ashore  on  Body  Island, 
North  Carolina,  March  4111,  187(1,  and  became  a  1otal  loss 
during  heavy  weather  on  Ihe  coasl. 

"Evening  Star."— New  Y(nk  and  New  Orleans  line  A\'as  lost 
in  a  cyclone  about  100  miles  to  Ihe  eastward  of  Tybee 
Island,  on  October  3d,  18GG,    Over  a  hundred  lives  lost. 
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"Eri(.'."' — ]\i(i  .liinciro  ti>  X(m\'  Yorlc.  Ti)ok  fire  on  January  1st, 
ISTM  \\licii  olT  I'ai-alialia,  DO  miles  noi'tli  of  rcrnambueo, 
and  was  iotally  destroyed.     Xo  lives  lost. 

"Emily  J!.  !-(oiider." — Foundered  at  sea  I)ee(Mnl)er  lOtll,  1S78, 
ajid  A\as  a  lotal  loss.  There  were  'M  lives  !os1 — nine  pas- 
sengers and  l!S  of  the  cicw. 

"( reori^e  (^'romwell." — Xew  York  and  Ht.  .Johns,  N.  F.  Struck 
on  keys  off  Cape  St.  Mary,  N.  F.,  January  .Tth,  1877,  and 
became  a  total  wreclv.  All  on  board  wei'e  lost,  consisting 
of  '2'.\  ei'ew  ;!nd  7  passenjicrs.  Supposed  causes  of  disaster, 
cui'renis,  foi;  and  snow. 

"(ieorae  A\'ashin;j;ton." — Strucl-c  the  rocks  near  French  Mis- 
taken Toiiit,  N.  F.,  January  20th,  1877,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  All  on  board  ^^el■e  lost.  2:j  crew  and  2  passengers. 
Causes  sujijiosed  to  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  "Geoi'ge 
(I'romwell." 

"General  J.  K.  IJarnes." — I'^nuidered  at  sea  off  (.'ape  Hatteras 
from  a  leak  during  a  hiMvy  storm,  on  (October  23d,  1878. 
Cvew  taken  off  hy  a  sdiooner  and  landed  at  Charleston, 

S.  CI 

"(juadeloupe." — Stranded  on  Itarnegat  Shoals,  November  19th, 
1884.  No  li\-es  lost.  ^lallory's  Xew  Y(u-k  and  (ialvestou 
line. 

"(Jeorgia." — AX'hile  on  a  voyage  from  Xew  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisc(»,  June  2."!,  187(1,  wlien  ])assing  through  tlu.'  Sti'aits  of 
Magellan,  went  ashore  on  the  outer  point  of  Roeky  Point, 
during  a  dense  fog. 

"(jteorge  A]i]ioliL" — AMiile  on  a  |i;issage  from  I'roA-idence,  R.  I., 
to  Xew]iorl  Xews,  ^'a.,  -lauiiary  Otii,  1881),  stranded  upon 
;\fontauk  Toint  and  became  a   total  loss. 

"Iluntsville." — llurned  at  sea  |)ecembe]'  li)th,  1877,  when  about 
10  miles  soiitlunist  of  Little  Kgg  Harbor  light.  Officers 
and  Clew  ])icl^i'd  u]i  by  ]iilot  boat  "Washington." 

"Tsaac  ]'>ell."^\\'as  ImuukmI  while  lying  at  hei'  wliail'  at  X'orfolk, 
\'a.,  rccei\iiiu,  cai'go,  on  ( )ct  (diei-  2d,  ISSO.     boss,  .120(1,000. 

■'.)(d)Ji  nojikius." — Destroyed  by  Hre  in  Baltimore  harlxtr,  May 
28th,  IXXU. 
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"Knoxville."— BniiU'd  at  her  \Yharf  in  Xew  York,  ou  December 
22d,  185fi,  and  beeanie  a  total  loss. 

"Leo."— ]{iuned  at  sea  April  l:!tli,  1877,  and  beeame  a  total 
loss.    Loss  of  20  of  the  cannv  and  3  passengers. 

'■Monfo-onierT.'"— Lost  by  eollision  on  -January  7th,  1877,  oft'  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  with  s.  s.  "i^eminole."  There  were 
i:>  lives  of  the  crew  and  4  passengers  lost. 

"3Iorro  Castle." — Earned  at  her  wharf  at  Charleston,  W.  C, 
Jfarcli  6th,  188:1 

''Meri'iniac."— From  Halifax  to  P.oston.  On  July  10th,  1887, 
durini;'  foggy  weather,  struck  a  ledge  near  Little  Hope 
Island,  Xova  Scoria,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

"Metropolis."— On  -January  31st,  1878,  was  Avrecked  on  Curi'i- 
tuck  Beach,  Xortli  Carolina,  with  a  loss  of  iJO  lires.  The 
vessel  encountered  a  heavy  northeast  gale  while  on  hen- 
way  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  South  America. 

"Missouri." — Xew  York  to  Havana.  'When  2.5  miles  northeast 
of  the  Island  of  Abaco,  Bahamas,  on  October  22d,  1872, 
took  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed,  liy  which  60  jiersons 
lost  their  lives. 

"Mariposa." — Xew  Orleans  to  New  York.  Sailed  October  5th, 
1870,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  about  Otli  of  same 
month  on  east  coast  of  Florida.  No  passengers  on  board 
at  time  of  disaster.  The  crew  of  35  persons  were  never 
heard  from  afterwards. 

"Matanzas." — Xew  (Orleans  to  Xew  York.  Was  burned  at  sea 
November  15th,  L868. 

"Mississippi." — Was  wr-ecked  on  Great  Pensacola  Shoal  on 
;\Iay  12th,  I860,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Rio  .Janeiro  to 
New  York. 

"Patapsco." — New  York  to  Sa\annah.  Burned  at  sea  Septem- 
ber 12th,  1868. 

"J'ortland." — Boston  to  I'ortland,  Me.  Foundered  during  a 
heavy  northeast  gale  November  27th,  1808,  in  vicinity  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  127  lives  were  lost — GO  passengers  and 
67  of  the  crew.    None  were  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
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"Eeliaiice." — Xew  York  and  Brazil  line.  Was  wrecked  outside 
the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  April  12th,  18S4,  when  ou 
a  voyage  from  Kio  Janeiro  to  New  York,  and  became  a 
total  loss.    Xo  lives  lost.    Part  of  the  cargo  saved. 

"Kegulator." — Burned  at  her  wharf  at  Wilmington,  N.  0., 
October  19th,  1S87. 

"Pvebecca  Clyde." — Baltimore  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  Was  driven 
ashore  on  September  17th,  1876,  off  Portsmouth  Island, 
and  went  to  pieces.  There  were  twelve  persons  lost  their 
lives,  including  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

"Raleigh." — Was  burned  at  sea,  December  24th,  1867,  where  14 
of  the  passengers  and  10  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives. 

'vSan  Jacinto." — Was  wrecked  on  Body  Island,  North  Carolina, 
on  August  9th,  1869,  when  on  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Savannah,  Ga. 

''Star  of  the  Union." — Was  wrecked  on  Colorado  Reef,  off  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  November  13Th,  1868. 

"St.  Louis." — New  Orleans  to  New  York.  Sprung  a  leak  and 
foundered  December  9th,  1872.  No  lives  lost.  Supposed 
to  have  struck  the  wreck  of  a  sunken  vessel  shortly  after 
leaving  New  Orleans. 

"Sherman." — Merchants'  line,  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
When  about  20  miles  from  Cape  Fear  light  foundered,  on 
January  10th,  1874. 

"Saragossa." — Foundered  at  sea  about  200  miles  east  of  Cape 
Canaveral,  Jtarch  23d,  1887.  Sprung  a  leak  during  a  heavy 
gale.  Officers  and  crew  were  taken  from  their  lifeboats  on 
board  an  English  bark  and  landed  at  Bermuda. 

"Q'ropic." — Lost  on  Bird  Rock  Reef,  West  Indies,  on  June 
2Sth,  1883,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  P(jrt 
Antonio. 

"Vicksburg." — Struck  on  Fire  Island,  Long  Island,  during  a 
thick  fog,  on  February  25th,  1875,  while  on  a  trip  from 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  to  New  York,  and  became  a  total  loss. 
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RECOED   TIME   OF  COASTWISE   STEAMSHIPS. 


NEW  YORK  TO   NEW   ORLEANS. 

Prior  to  1865  most  all  the  steamsliips  to  or  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  stopped  at  Harana,  Cuba. 

186.5.    May  .31st,  "Guiding  Star,"  from  Southwest  Pass  to  New 

York,  5  days  1?>  hours. 
July  1st.  "Guiding  Star,"  from  Southwest  Pass  to  NeAv 

York,  5  days  10  hours. 
July  2Sth,  "Guiding  Star,''  from  dock  to  dock  at  New 

York,  ,5  days  10  hours. 
July  2Sth,  "George  Washington,"  from  dock  to  dock 

at  New  York,  .5  days  20  hours. 

]  868.  June  27th,  "Crescent  City,"  from  Southwest  Pass  to  dock 
at  New  York,  6  days  4  hours  and  30  minutes. 

.1873.  December  l.'Jth,  "Knickerbocker,"  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Southwest  Pass,  6  days  .3  hours. 

1871.  February  7th,  "Knickerbocker,"  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Southwest  Pass,  5  days  20  hours  and  40  minutes. 

May  _17th,  "Knickerbocker,"  from  bar  to  bar  at  New 
York,  5  days  C  hours  and  40  minutes. 

November  7th,  "Hudson,"  from  bar  to  bar  at  New  Or- 
leans, 5  days  10  hours  and  15  minutes. 

1875.    July  14th,  "Hudson,"  from  Southwest  Pass  to  dock  at 
New  York,  5  days  9  hours. 
August  7th,  "Hudson,"  from  dock  to  dock  at  New  York, 
5  days  4  hours;   bar  to  bar,  4  days  22  hours. 

187(J.  July  18th,  "Knickerbocker,"  Southwest  Pass  to  New 
New  York,  5  days  12  hours  30  minutes. 

1880.  February,  "Chalmette,"  from  Sandy  Hook  to  dock  at 
New  Orleans,  6  days  7  hours  and  10  minutes. 

May  23d,  "Louisiana,"  froin  bar  to  New  Yoi-k,  5  days  5 
hours  and  30  minutes. 

July  12th,  "Louisiana,"  from  dock  to  dock  at  New  York, 
4  days  10  hours  and  36  minutes. 

July  23d,  "Louisiana,"  from  dock  to  dock  at  New  Or- 
leans, 5  days  17  hours  and  30  minutes. 
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ISSt.    .Imie  21  sf.  "p]xr(>lsior,"'  liar  to  liau  at  Xew  Orleans,  5  days 

14  lionrs  and  :!0  miniili's. 
July  2."Jtli,  "Louisiana,"  doclv  to  d<ick  at  Xew  Orleans, 

5  days  11  houi's;  har  1o  bar,  5  days  .">  liours. 
Aiii^iist  Kith,  "Lonisiaiia,"  dctrk  to  dock  at  X'ew  Orleans, 

5  days  10  hours  and  45  minutes. 
X'ovenilier  10th,  "Ekhji'ado,"  liar  to  Southwest  I'ass,  or 

bar,  5  days  and  0  hours. 

l^i.'^.j.    December  23d,  ''Eldorado."  dork  to  dock  at  X'ew  Orleans, 
5  days  (i  hours  and  5.")  minutes. 
December  .31st,  "Eureka,"  doclc  to  dock  at  Xew  Orleans, 
5  days  and  1  hour;    bar  to  bar,  4  days  17  hours 
and  30  minutes. 

1803.    August,  "El  Cid,"  bar  to  bar  al  Xew  York,  4  days  2  hours 

and  1.5  minutes. 
.Vugust,  "El  Xorte,"  bar  to  bar  at  Xew  York,  4  days  2 

hours  and  10  minutes. 
Auj;ust,  "El  Sol,"  bar  to  bar  at  X'ew  York,  4  days  2  hours 

and  21  minutes. 

ISOT.    July,  "El  Rio,"  bar  to  bar  at  Xew  York,  3  days  23  hours 

and  37  niinutc^s. 
July,  "Creole,"  bar  to  bar  at  X'e\A'  York,  4  days  2  hours 

and  25  minutes. 
Auj^ust,  "El  Rio."  bar  to  bar  at  Xew  York,  3  days  20 

hours  and  37  minutes. 
August,  "El  Rio,"  liar  to  liar  at  X'ew  York",  4  days  and 

4  hours. 

1899.    January,  "Louisiana,"  bar  to  bar  at  Xew  Oi-leans,  4  days 
and  17  hours. 

IIHII).    June,  "I'roteus,"  dock  to  dock  at  Xi'-\\'  Oih^ans,  4  days 
20  hours  and  30  minutes. 
August  5th,  "Proteus,"  dock  to  do(  k  at  Xew  York,  4  days 

5  houi-s  and  5li  minutes. 

August  22d,  "I'loteus,"  liar  (o  bai',  Xew  Oilcans  to  X'cnv 
Yoi-k,  3,  days  21  hours  and  10  minutes;  dock  to 
dock,  4  days  4  hours  and  2S  minutes. 

1!I01.     December  12tli,  "rioteus,"  Xew  York  to  X'ew  Orleans, 
dock  to  dock,  4  days  Ki  hours  and  23  ]uiuutes. 
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1902.    Maicli  1st,  "Pioteus,"  Xew  York  to  Xew  Oileans,  dock 
to  dock,  4  days  15  hoius  and  25  minutes. 

HAVANA  AND    NEW   YORK. 

185G.    June  24tli,  "Ocean  Bird,"  Havana  to  Xew  York,  4  days 

and  4  hours. 
1857.    June   lOtli,  "Black  A\'arrior,"  Havana  to  Xew  Y'ork,  4 

days  and  12  hours. 
1S59.    July  5th,  "Quaker  City,"  Havana  to  Xew  Y'ork,  3  days 

and  14  hours. 
August  ]2th,  "Quaker  City,"  Havana  to  Xew  Y'ork,  3 

days  and  20  hours. 

1860.  :March,  "Quaker  City,"  Havana  to  Xew  York,  3  days  and 

21  houis. 

1861.  April,  "Cahawba,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,  4  days  and  is 

hours. 

1865.  ]May  24th,  "Morro  Castle,"  Havana  to  X'ew  Y'ork,  3  days 

and  23  hours. 
June  4th,  "Morro  Castle,"  X'ew  York  to  Havana,  4  d.iys 

and  7  hours. 
July  5th,  "Morro  Castle,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,  3  days 

and  15  hours. 

1866.  April  5th,  "Morro  Castle,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,  3  davs 

and  15  hours. 
1868.    May  14th,  "Eagle,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,  4  days. 

June  14th,  "Bienville,"  Havana  to  X^ew  York,  4  days  and 

12  hours. 
1870.    ^fay  6th,  "Rapidan,"  Havana  to  X^ew  Y'ork,  4  days  and 

8  hours. 

1872.  "City  of  Merida,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,  3  days  11  hours 

and  30  minutes. 

1873.  February  5th,  "City  of  Havana,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York", 

3  days  and  19  hours. 

February  28th,  "City  of  Merida,"  Xew  York  to  Havana, 

4  days  3  liouis  and  30  minutes. 

1874.  ^lay,  "Columbus,"  X'ew  York  to  Havana,  bar  lo  bai',  4 

days  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 
1879.    July,  "City  of  Washington,"  Havana  to  X'ew  York,   3 
davs  and  3  hours. 
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1880.  January,  "Ci(,v  of  Alexandria,"  Havana  to  New  Yoik,  3 

days  7  hours  and  20  minntes. 
Fel)i'uai-y,  "City  of  W^ashingtou,"  New  York  to  Havana, 

3  days  and  13  hours. 
April,  "Niagara,"  New  York  to  Havana,  3  days  23  hours 

and  30  minutes, 
^lay,  "Saratoga  II.,"  New  York  to  Havana,  3  days  and 

1.5  hours. 
■Tune,  "Saratoga  IT.,"  Havana  to  New  Y'ork,  3  days  10 

hours  and  20  minutes. 

1881.  June,  "Newport,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to  bar,  3 

days  12  hours  and  1.5  minutes. 

1883.    January  12th,  "City  of  Puebla,"  Havana  to  New  York, 
3  days  and  3  hours. 
July  5th,  "City  of  Puebla,"  Havana  to  New  York,  2  days 
23  hours  and  30  minutes. 

1885.    "City  of  Puebla,"  Havana  to  New  York,  2  days  22  hours 
and  20  minutes. 

1899.  June  3d,  "Havana,"  Havana  to  New  Y'ork,  bar  to  bar, 

2  days  15  hours  and  50  minutes. 
July  8th,  "Mexico,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to  bar, 

2  days  15  hours  and  40  minutes. 

1900.  August,  "Havana,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to  bar,  2 

days  15  Lours  and  35  minutes. 
December  1st,  "Morro  Castle,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar 
to  bar,  2  days  14  hours  and  32  minutes. 

1901.  Jlai'ch  2d,  "Morro  Castle,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to 

bar,  3  days  and  1  hour. 
April  etii,  "Mexico,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to  bar, 

3  days  3  hours  and  40  minutes. 

June  29th,  "Morro  Castle,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to 

bar,  2  days  13  hours  41  minntes. 
.Tulv  20,  "Jfexico,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to  bar,  2 

days  and  17  hours. 
July  24th,  "Havana,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to  liar, 

3  days  11  hours  and  13  minutes. 
August  Cth,  "Monterey,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to 

bar,  2  days  19  hours  and  26  minutes. 
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1901.    August  13tli,  "Ha vaim," Havana  to  New  Yoik,  liai-  lo 

bar,  '2  days  17  boms  and  3  minutes. 
August  24tl],  "Mexico,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to  bar, 

3  days  11  hours  and  10  minutes. 
August  27th,  "Esiierauza,"  Havana  to  New  York,  bar  to 

bar,  2  days  23  hours  and  4  minutes. 
October  30th,  "Esperanza,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to 

bar,  3  days  10  hours  and  57  minutes. 
November  6th,  "Monterey,"  New  York  to  Havana,  bar  to 

bar,  3  days  12  liours  and  5.5  minutes. 

1903.  July  7th,  "Jlorro  Castle,"  Havana  to  New  York,  dock  to 
dock,  2  days  20  houi-s;  bar  to  bar,  2  days  17  hours 
and  11  minutes. 


NEW  YORK  AND  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

1856.    May,  "Knoxville,"  to  New  York,  2  days  13  Iiours. 
June,  "KnoxviHo,"  to  New  York,  2  days  10  hours. 

1S57.    November,  "Augusta,"  to  New  York,  2  days  8  hours  and 
30  minutes. 
December,  "Florida,"  to  New  York,  2  days  10  liours. 

1858.    February,  "Florida,"  to  New  York,  2  days  12  hours. 
June,  "Montgomery,"  to  New  York,  2  days  11  hours. 
June,  "Huntsville,"  to  New  York,  2  days  15  hours. 
June,  "Huntsville,"  to  New  York,  2  days  12  hours. 

bSGl.    Februaiy,  "E.  R.  Cuyler,"  to  New  York,  2  days  9  hours. 

1865.  December,  "San  Jacinto,"  to  New  York,  2  days  20  hours. 
December,  "Han   Salvador,"  to  New   York,  2  days  KJ 

hours. 

1866.  March,  "San  Jacinto,"  to  New  York,  2  days  17  hours. 
April,  "Herman  Livingston,"  to  New  York,  2  days  11 

hours. 
"City   of  Columbus,"   to  New  York,   1   day  23   hours   and  ;',0 

minutes. 
"Kansas  City,"  to  New  York,  1  day  IS  hours. 
"La  Grande  Dutchess,"  Lightship  to  Martins  TndusiiT  Light 

Vessel,  1  day  14  hours  and  20  minutes. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHARLESTON,   S.   C. 

J 85:",.    .Alarcli,  "Nashville,"  to  New  York,  bar  to  bar,  45  hours. 

(October,  "Nashville,"  to  New  York,  Sli  hours. 
1S5G.    May,  "James  Adger,"  to  New  York,  ilO  hours. 

jMay,  "Naslnille,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 

June,  "Nashville,"  to  New  York,  4'J  hours. 

(Jetobei-,  "Nashville,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 
1S57.    October,  "James  Adger,"  to  New  York,  Si*  hours. 

November,  "(VJumbia,"  to  New  York,  40  hours. 

December,  "Columbia,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 

December,  "Naslnille,"  to  New  York,  52  hours. 

December,  "ilarion,"  to  New  York,  54  hours. 
185S.    January,  "Columbia,"  to  New  Yoi-k,  40  hours. 

^Vpril,  "Columbia,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 

June,  "Columbia,"  to  New  York,  47  hours. 

June,  "(Columbia,"  to  New  York,  48  hours. 

,Vugust,  "(Columbia,"  to  New  York,  48  hours. 
1865.    May,  "Crauada,"  to  New  York,  C7  hours. 

October,  "Emily  B.  Souder,"  to  New  York,  02  houi-s. 
1S6C.    April,  "Emily  B.  louder,"  to  New  A'ork,  60  hours. 

April,  "Emily  B.  Souder,''  to  New  York,  GO  hours. 

^Vpril,  "Saragossa,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 

May,  "Quaker  City,"  to  New  A'ork,  58  hours. 
]870.    January,  "Charleston,"  to  New  York,  50  hours. 
4874.    July,  "Manhattan,"  to  New  York,  55  hours. 
1875.    "South  Carolina,"  to  New  York,  52  hours. 
3  876.    "CrOorgia,"  to  New  York,  54  hours. 
1896.    March,  "Comanche,"  bar  to  bai',  4]  Ijours  .30  minutes. 
1901.    April  2Stli,  "Comanche,"  dock  to  dock,  43  hours  and  13 
minutes. 

November,  "Comanche,"  dock  to  dock,  43  hours. 
The  other  propellers  of  the  present  Clyde  line  make  the 
voyage  in  52  hours,  average  time;    minimum,  48  hours. 

NEW  YORK  TO  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

1860.    Fel)ruary,  "t>aragossa,"  New  Yoi-k  to  Galveston,  8  days 

19  hours. 
1872.    "City  of  Houston,"  New  York  to  Galveston,  7  days  8 

hours  35  minutes. 
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1874.    "City  of  ^\';u•(l,"  Cial\csl()n  ii>  New  Yoi-l<,  (>  days  is  Ixmrs 

40  miimtes. 
ISSO.    Jime,  "Rio  (Trandc,"  Gal\esl<iii  to  Xow  Voik,  .'>  days  lt> 

lioui's  'M)  minutes. 
1896.    Januai'y,  "Comal,"'   Xew   Yuil<  to  (ialvcs'.dii,  ~)  days  20 

Lours. 
189T.    .July,   "Lampasas,"   (ialvcstou   to  New   Voi-k,   5   days   8 

lioui-s. 
1000.    July,  "Cduial,"  (ialvcstou  to  New  York,  T>  days  '.I  luiurs. 
IDOli.    Jamiaiy,  "Denver,"  bai-  to  bar,  Calveston  to  New  Yoik, 

5  days  (i  lioui'S  1.5  minutes. 
August  20tli,  "El  Alha,"  bar  to  bai%  Galveston  to  Xew 

York,  1  days  20  hours  38  minutes. 
Au';ust  L'Oth,  "El  Alba,"  dock  to  doek,  Galveston  to  Xew 

Yoi-k.  ")  days  and  35  minutes. 
1903.    July  23(1,  "Denver,"  bar  to  bar,  Galveston  t(»  New  York, 

1  days  23  hours  '>  minutes. 

NEW  YORK  AND  ASPINWALL,  PANAMA. 

1852.    April,  ■'Illinois."  .,Vspinwall  to  Xew  York,  7  days  8  hours 

and  40  minutes. 
^lay,  "Illinois,"  .Vspiu-nall  to  Xew  York,  7  days  and  13 

hours. 
1855.    "George  Law,"  Aspin-wall  to  Xew  Yoi-k,  7  days  and  22 

hours. 
1858.    February,  "Xortli  Star,"  ^V  spin  wall  to  X"ew  Y'ork,  7  days 

8  hours  and  30  minutes. 
1860.    "Baltic,"  Aspinwall  to  Xew  York,  6  days  and  21  hours. 

1865.  September  23d,  "X'ew  York,''  Aspinwall  to  New  York, 

0  days  11  hours  and  30  minutes. 

1866.  "Santiago  de  (Juba,"  A^spinwall  to  Xew  York,  6  days  11 

hours  and  30  minutes. 
.Vpi'il,  "Heni-y  Channcey,"  .Vsjiinwall  to  Xew  Y'ork,   8 

days. 
"Arizona,"  Aspinwall  to  X'ew  Y'ork,  7  days  and  15  hours. 
1868.    June,  "Ocean  Queen,"  Asjiinwall  to  X\-w  Y'ork,  7  days 

and  14  hours. 
June,  "Guiding  Stai-,"  As]iinwall   to  New  York,  7  days 

and  19  hours. 
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1874.    July,  "City  of  Panama,"  Aspinwall  to  Now  York,  8  days. 
September,  "Acapulco,"  Aspinwall  to  New  York,  7  day.s 

and  12  hours. 
1876.    July,  "Acapulco,"  Aspinwall  to  New  York,  7  days  and 

20  hours. 


CHARTERED  STEAM  VESSELS  DURING  CIVIL  WAR. 

A  few  of  tlie  larger  steamships  that  were  chartered  during 
the  Civil  War  by  the  Quartermasters'  Bureau  of  the  War  De- 
liartment,  with  the  rate  per  day,  that  included  everything 
furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  excejjting  coal.  Charters 
varied  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 

"Alabama,"  1862,  |1,000  per  day.  "Arago,"  1863,  fl,200 
per  day;  1865,  .f  1,000  per  day.  "Ariel,"  1861,  |1,100  per  day; 
1865,  .f800  per  day.  "Atlantic"  and  "Baltic,"  each,  1861,  |1,500; 
186^,  f  1,200;  1865,  f  1,000  per  day.  "General  J.  K.  Barnes," 
3865,  .foil  per  day.  "Blackstoue,"  1863,  |550;  1865,  |450  per 
day.  "Cahawba,"  1801,  $600;  1862,  .fSOO;  1863,  |650  per  day. 
"Champion,"  1865,  |100  to  .|600  per  day.  "Coatzcoalcos,"  1861, 
|J,200;  1862,  .|1,400  per  day.  "Columbia,"  1861,  .f  1,000  per  day. 
"Constitution,"  1S62,  |2,500  per  day.  "Continental,"  1863,  |600 
per  day.  "Creole,"  1865,  1553  per  day.  "Ben  De  Ford,"  1861, 
$750  per  day.  "Empire  City,"  1801,  .f  1,000;  1863,  |800  per  day. 
"Ericcson,"  1862,  ?1,200;  1864,  f750  per  day.  "Euterpe,"  1864, 
:370  per  day.  "Fulton,"  1862,  |1,500;  1865,  |1,200  per  day. 
"Illinois,"  1801,  |1,500;  1863,  |1,200;  $1864,  |1,000  per  day. 
"Liberty,"  1864,  |500  per  day.  "Herman  Livingston,"  1865, 
§590  per  day.  "Marion,"  1861,  f  1,000;  1862,  |S00  per  day. 
"Matanzas,"  1862,  fSOO;  1865,  .$400  per  day.  "Merrimac," 
1862,  -f  1,350;  186.3,  .f850  per  day;  "Mississippi,"  same  as  "Mer- 
rimac." "North  Star,"  1862,  .$1,200;  1864,  |850  per  day. 
"Northern  Light,"  same  as  "North  Star."  "Ocean  Queen," 
1862,  .$2,000  per  day.  "S.  R.  Spaulding,"  1861,  $650  per  day. 
"Star  of  the  West,"  1861,  $1,000  per  day.  "State  of  Georgia," 
1861,  $600  per  day.  "Suwo-Nada,"  1865,  $810  per  day.  "Thomas 
Swaun,"  1861,  $300;  1864,  |200  per  day.  "United  States,"  1862, 
.$000;  1864,  $600  per  day.  "Vanderbilt,"  1862,  .$2,000  per  day. 
"Varuna,"  1865,  $300  per  day.    "Daniel  Webster,"  1861,  .$900; 


a 
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1S65,  |J:00  per  day.    "^A'esteni  jreti'opolis,"  1805,  |(i50  per  day. 
"Yazoo,"  1865,  |600  per  day. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rate  per  day  for  these  vessels 
were  very  much  higher  in  18G1,  the  year  the  war  commenced, 
than  they  were  later.  At  first  the  Xavy  Department  purchased 
many  of  the  vessels  that  were  thought  suitable  for  blockading 
and  other  purposes,  and  the  comparatively  few  that  were  left 
the  War  De})artment,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  high  rates 
for  charter  to  transport  the  war  material  and  supplies  to  the 
different  ])oints  along  ihe  coast  where  the  armies  were  located. 
Many  merchant  vessels  Avere  built  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  and  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  conflict 
there  «'ere  so  many  more  vessels  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
government  that  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  what  they  re- 
([uii'ed  at  much  reduced  prices.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
s^ipply  and  demand. 


OrTPIDE   ROUTE   FROil  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, I'A. 

The  first  outside  line  of  steam  vessels  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  were  the  "Ocean"  and  the  "Ashland," 
built  by  the  Harlan  &  Holliugsworth  Co.,  in  1841,  two  iron-hull 
propellers,  !t8'x23'x9'l,  fitted  with  twin-screws  and  "Orasshop- 
per"  engines,  for  Geo.  W.  Aspinwall,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
These  vessels  wei-e  similar  to  the  early  iron-hull  propellers 
built  for  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  They  made  but  a 
few  trips  by  the  outside  route,  an  agreement  having  been 
made  with  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Co.,  or  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  R.  R.  Co.,  the  controlling  factor  in  transportation 
between  Xew  Yoi-k  and  Philadelphia  at  that  period.  They  then 
run  through  the  canal  to  Albany  and  Troy,  X.  Y.,  and  were 
subsequently  jjurchased  by  the  government  during  the  Mexi- 
car.  war  for  service  in  the  Gulf. 

The  next  attempt  to  open  a  line  on  the  outside  route  was 
made  by  the  steamboat  "John  Marshall,"  in  1847,  but  the 
business  could  not  have  proved  profitable,  as  but  a  few  trips 
were  made  by  the  vessel.  The  "John  ^Marshall"  was  200  feet 
long,  built  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  had  a  beam  engine  of  50 
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inches  hj  11  feet  stroke.    She  was  for  many  years  at  a  later 
date  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  only  successful  passenger  and  freight  line  on  the 
route  was  that  established  in  1850,  and  known  as  "Sanford's 
Independent  line."  For  a  short  time  at  first  they  had  the 
"William  J.  Tease,"  then  the  ''Kennebec"  and  the  "Penobscot," 
from  the  coast  of  Maine,  were  on  the  route,  and  a  short  time 
after  the  "Boston"  and  the  "Delaware"  were  added,"  and  sub- 
sequently the  "Memenon  Sanford."  The  "Cosmopolitan"  was 
built  for  this  line  in  18(51,  but  saw  little  if  any  service  there, 
as  the  vessel  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  the  government 
just  after  completion  as  a  transport.  The  proceeds  from 
her  charter,  that  lasted  for  about  fifteen  months,  was  over 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  She  was  afterwards  in  the 
merchant  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  some  years  ago 
was  brought  to  New  York  waters  and  has  been  mainly  engaged 
in  the  excursion  business.  She  is  now  known  as  the  "Edmund 
Butler,"  X  "Paul  Koch,'"  x  "Havana."  These  vessels  were  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions,  from  21.5  to  240  feet  long  by  27 
feet  by  10  feet  deep,  and  fitted  with  beam  engines  of  40  inches 
cylinders  to  44  inches  cylinders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Cosmopolitan,"  that  had  a  50-inch  cylinder,  all  with  a  11  feet 
stroke.  They  were  heavy-built  vessels  for  their  size,  and  were 
fitted  with  sponsons  under  the  guards  fore  and  aft  of  the 
water  wheels.  They  also  had  two  masts  and  sails,  similar  to 
ihe  coast  of  Maine  steamers.  The  line  did  a  large  freight 
business,  but  the  passenger  travel  was  comparatively  small 
by  this  line.  Passenger  fare  from  New  York  to  Cape  May  and 
Philadelphia  was  two  dollars.  The  "Boston"  was  in  the  trans- 
port service  at  f600  per  day  for  18  months;  the  "Kennebec" 
for  over  three  years,  at  |300  per  day.  The  "Delaware"  was 
lost  while  in  the  transport  service  on  May  24th,  1805,  just 
inside  St.  Johns  bar,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  during  a  heavy 
gale.  Her  hog  frames  being  badly  broken  and  the  hull 
seriously  strained,  so  she  became  almost  a  total  loss.  Most 
(■f  the  machinery  and  furniture  was  saved.  She  was  purchased 
by  the  War  Depaitment,  Ai)ril  l.'ith,  1803,  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  remains  of  the  hull  sold,  in  June, 
ISOO,  for  one  hundred  and  five  dollars.  She  was  on  a  trip 
from  Hilton  Head  at  the  time  of  her  loss.     The  "Boston"  was 
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los^t  jMay  251ii,  ]S(i4,  in  one  of  the  small  rivei'S  around  llillon 
Head,  South  Carolina,  while  earrying  troops  on  a  reeounoiter- 
ii.<{  expedition.  The  vessel  went  aground,  and  it  being  ini- 
pofcsihle  to  free  her,  she  was  set  on  fire  by  the  United  States 
troops  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  "Kennebec"  was  destroyed  by  lire  April  !)tli, 
1870,  while  lying  at  Gloucester  I'oint,  Ya.,  and  the  "Penobscot" 
-sxas  lost  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  in  a  heavy  gale 
SeptemTn'r  12th,  1857.  This  was  the  same  storm  in  which  the 
"Central  America,"  x  "(jfeorge  Law,"  was  lost  while  on  the 
^\•a^  north  from  the  Cnlf  of  Mexico.  Prior  to  the  "Penobscot" 
being  lost  her  name  had  been  changed  to  "Xorfolk." 

In  1800,  there  \\ere  four  side-wheel  boats  ef  25:!'x40'xl5' 
buili  by  Jeremiali  Simiinson  at  New  Yerk,  that  ^^•ere  con- 
tracted for  by  Cajit.  A\'in.  P.  Y'illiams,  in  the  interest,  it  was 
generally  credited  at  the  time,  of  oni'  of  the  large  owners  of 
steam  vessels  at  Xew  York  T'ity,  and  intended  for  the  outside 
line  to  Philadf^lphia,  Pa.  This  route  th.ey  never  covered,  for 
they  were  laid  up  before  the  completion  of  the  joiner  work 
at  Brooklyn  for  several  months,  when  they  were  sold.  Their 
names  were  "(U-ampus,"  subsequently  the  "Stonington,"  of 
the  Stonington  S.  S.  Co.;  "Manatus,"  subsecjuently  the  "Nar- 
I'agansett,"'  of  the  same  line;  and  the  "AValrus"  and  the 
"Nautilus."  Tlie  engines  for  the  "(Tram])us"  and  tlie  "Nau- 
tilus" were  built  by  Fletcher  Harrison  &  Co.,  while  those 
for  th(^  "Manatus"  and  the  "Walrus"  were  cojistructed  by 
Delamater  Iron  ^A'orks,  from  the  same  i)atterns  as  used 
by  Fletcher  Harrison  &  Co.,  in  building  the  engines  for  the 
1\\()  former  vessels,  that  the  engines  should  all  be  exactly 
iilike.  They  were  oiiginally  02-incli  cylinder  by  12  feet  stroke, 
but  the  two  Stonlniiton-lim'  boats"  engines  were  enlarged, 
about  1S72,  1o  72"xl2'.  The  New  Yoi-k  and  Philadelpliia 
Steamboat  Co.  sold  the  two  boats  to  the  Stonington  Company 
in  August,  1807,  and  the  "Nautilus"  and  the  "Walrus"  were 
sent,  in  the  latter  part  of  1808,  by  J.  .M.  Forbes  &  Co.,  of 
P.o?ton.  Mass.,  Lo  China,  where  they  run  for  about  seven  years, 
when  their  timbers  showed  such  evidence  of  weakness  from 
rot  that  rlie  engine  of  the  "Nautilus"  was  removed  and  sent 
to  Fngland,  Avhere  another  liull  A\as  constructed  of  iron, 
having  a  c(n-rugated-shaped  bottom,  to  ensuie  light  draft,  and 
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iLc  beam  engine  erected  in  the  iron  hull,  liut  the  vessel  was 
lost  a  fe\\'  days  after  leavinj;-  foi-  China  in  a  heavy  storui  on 
the  Britisli  eoasl.  Tlie  '■Wnliiis"  did  net  last  nineh  longer 
than  the  "Xautilus." 

These  vessels  that  were  si'ut  lu  China  \\aters  were  the 
last  of  a  large  fleet  of  Ameriean-bnilt  steamers  that  had 
been  constrneted  for  that  part  of  the  world,  with  their  excep- 
tion, and  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  outside  world  were 
very  much  excluded  from  the  Celestial  Empire.  There  weic 
two  very  small  iron-hull  steamboats  sent  to  China  from  this 
country  in  the  early  "4()s,  but  these  are  not  included  at  present. 
The  first  of  these  former  vessels  was  the  "tJ'onfucins,"  built  in 
1S5;'>,  by  Thomas  Collyer,  of  .5(10  tc)ns,  and  fitted  with  a  beam 
engine  by  H.  R.  Dunham  &  Co.,  of  ytrxlO',  tor  Russel  &  Co., 
of  Xew  York.  Her  time  froju  Xew  York  to  Singapore  was 
140  days.  This  vessel  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
Chinese  government.  The  next  steamer  f(U'  China  appears  to 
have  been  built  by  Samuel  Sneeden,  for  A.  A.  Low  &  Bro., 
in  1854,  and  named,  wlum  the  keel  was  laid,  "Yankee,"  but 
sailed  under  the  name  of  "River  Bird."  This  vessel  was 
18:"'x.30'xl2',  with  a  beam  engine  by  I'ease  &  Murphy,  or 
Pulton  Iron  \\'orks,  of  40"xl0'.  It  will  be  noticed  this  vessel 
had  more  beam  than  Thomas  Collyer's  vessels  for  the  same 
service.  The  "Ri\er  liird"  was  intended  for  the  trade  from 
Hong-Kong  to  Canton.  She  sailed  on  February  5th.  1855, 
and  made  the  Cape  ^'erde  Islands  in  20  days.  The  same 
owners  sent  out  a  vessel  in  sections  at  a  later  date  that  was 
re-erected  in  China. 

In  1855,  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  had  built  for  China 
jiarties  a  propeller  named  "Antelope,"  of  155'x27'xl0',  Avith  a 
pair  of  engines  30"x2(i",  constructed  by  Otis  Tufts,  of  Boston 
Mass.  The  vessel  l(4't  this  country  in  July,  1855.  There 
was  one  of  the  Forbes  family  at  this  time  that  was  United 
States  Consul  at  one  of  the  China  ports. 

In  1857,  Thomas  Collyer  built  another  vessel  for  Russell 
&  Co.,  the  "Yang-Tsze,"  being  204  feet  long,  with  a  pair  of 
oscillating  engines,  that  proved  a  very  serviceable  vessel  for 
many  years  in  Chinese  waters,  and  of  considerable  speed.  She 
was  employed  in  the  opium  trade. 
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More  ports  oi'  China  were  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1858, 
and  American  interests  in  tlie  Far  East  had  several  vessels 
built  for  the  local  China  business.  Most  of  these  early  river 
steamboats  were  used  to  bring  down  the  river  from  the 
interior  to  the  warehouses  at  the  treaty  ports  the  products 
that  were  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  at  this  time  there  was  such  a  rivalry  between  the 
American  and  English  steamers  in  the  same  trade.  This 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  American  steamers,  they  being 
larger  carriers  and  more  serviceable  vessels,  with  a  smaller 
consumption  of  fuel  for  power. 

Thomas  Collyer  built  another  for  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe,  in  1859,  named  "White  Cloud."  This  vessel  was  but 
179  feet  long,  and  driven  by  a  beam  engine  44:"xl0'.  She 
made  the  run  from  New  York  to  Hong-Kong  in  94  days,  includ- 
ing stops,  leaving  the  former  city  March  2d,  1859.  During  the 
same  year  he  also  constructed  for  P.  S.  Forbes,  of  Russel  &  Co., 
the  "Pei-Ho,"  being  about  20  feet  longer  than  the  "Yang-Tsze," 
but  with  a  single  oscillating  engine.  The  next  year  he  built 
the  "Fire  Dart,"  and  the  "Hankow,"  about  the  same  size  as 
those  larger  vessels  built  before. 

China  had  for  several  years  been  torn  by  internal  wars, 
and  to  protect  their  interests  in  that  Empire,  and  probably 
to  watch  one  another,  the  repr^esentative  foreign  nations  had 
to  have  a  naval  force  on  the  spot.  This  led,  in  a  way,  to  a 
treaty,  in  1863,  with  one  of  the  Powers,  that  threw  open  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  Empire  to  foreign  nations.  Then  there 
was  a  hustling  of  the  maritime  nations  to  secure  the  cream 
of  the  business. 

For  a  few  years  there  had  been  no  steamers  sent  to 
China  waters,  as  American  shipping  interests  had  at  that  time 
all  they  wanted  to  attend  to  at  home.  But  in  1803  the  "Po- 
Ynng"  was  built  by  Roosevelt  &  Joyce,  and  by  Henry  Steers 
the  "Hu-Quang,"  the  largest  vessel  sent  to  China  up  to  that 
time,  being  270  feet  long,  with  a  beam  engine  of  76"xl2'.  He 
also  built  the  "Foh-Kien,"  that  was  still  larger,  and  having 
an  engine  from  the  "St.  Lawrence,"  on  Lake  Erie,  that  was 
fitted  with  Sickel's  cut-oH,  Dickenson's  valve  gear  for  high 
steam  and  short  cuff-off,  and  patented  radial  wheels,  before 
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being  sent  to  the  East.  This  vessel  made  the  run  fi'om  New 
York  to  Singapore  in  51)  days  and  21  hours.  Lawrence  & 
Foulks  built  in  the  same  year  the  "Kiang-Tsze,"  a  beam- 
engine  boat  of  200  feet  long,  and  the  same  year  John  Englis 
&  Son  the  "Mo-Yune"  and  the  "Fire  Cracker,"  each  of  about 
250  feet  long.  The  latter  made  the  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Singapore  in  521/0  days.  Henry  Steers  built  the  same  year 
the  "Che-Kiang,"  of  200  feet  long.  This  vessel  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Hankow  in  August,  1S05.  In  1864,  the  "Fire  Queen,'' 
of  322  feet  long,  the  largest  of  them  all,  was  built  by  John 
Englis  &  Son,  and  fitted  Avith  a  beam  engine  from  the  "Western 
World."  Westervelt  &  Son  built  the  "Foong-Shuey,"  after- 
wards named  "Plymouth  Rock,"  of  287  feet  in  length,  with 
an  engine  from  the  Lake-Erie  steamer  "Plymouth  Rock."  This 
vessel  made  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Singapore  in  51 
days.  The  last  that  was  built  especially  for  that  service  was 
the  "Suwo-Nada,''  in  1864,  by  John  Englis  &  Son,  of  the  type 
of  our  coastwise  side-wheelers  at  that  period.  She  was  under 
charter  for  about  four  mouths  in  the  early  part  of  1865  as  a 
transport  by  C.  P.  James,  at  f810  per  day,  and  subsequently 
run  to  New  Orleans  for  a  time,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  sent  to  China.  Most  all  of  these  vessels  were  like 
onr  Long  Island  Sound  steamboats,  with  their  guards  running 
fore  and  aft  of  the  water  wheels,  and  some  with  sponsons 
under  their  guards,  their  forward  main  deck  enclosed,  but 
with  the  exception  that  they  were  fitted  with  masts 
and  sails.  The  earlier  ones  sent  out  were  like  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  to  the  "Escort,"  or  the  "W.  W.  Colt." 
The  later  ones  were  of  larger  dimensions,  like  those  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  They  certainly  were  remarkably  fortunate 
with  vessels  of  that  type,  that  in  a  voyage  of  15,000  miles 
none  of  those  mentioned  were  lost  or  very  seriously  disabled 
on  the  voyage.  These  vessels,  in  going  out,  stopped  at  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  Capetown  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius 
Island  and  Singapore.  Some  of  those  built  during  the  Civil 
War  stopped  on  their  voyage  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  took 
out  British  papers  and  sailed  under  the  British  flag,  to  be 
secure  against  capture  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  that  were 
Ijrowling  over  the  course  these  vessels  would  take  on  their 
way  to  China. 
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There  was  a  iiropeller  built  liv  Hylvaims  Sniitli,  of  Boston, 
Mass,  in  lS(j;!,  tor  R,  B.  Forties,  named  "Niplion,"  of  154  feet 
long,  tliat  was  intended  for  the  (^Uiina  trade,  but  in  Ma.y  of 
tliat  year  the  Navy  Department  pureliased  the  vessel  for  the 
blockade  service,  at  a  cost  of  $75,00').  She  was  of  composite 
oonstrucfion,  and  bilge  keels,  or  "outside  keelsons,"  (P/V'xlO" 
and  00  feet  long,  were  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  hull. 

For  other  propellers  for  China  waters  see  I'ciughkeepsie 
—  Hudstm  Biver. 

Tt  has  been  genei-ally  considered  a  great  i-isk  was  taken 
witli  these  vessels,  especially  those  built  in  the  early  stages, 
fo)-  a  voyage  of  neai-  15,000  miles,  exposed  to  the  heavy  weather 
likely  to  be  encountered  around  Cape  (jood  Hoi>e  and  in  the 
East  Indies.  But  they  had  been  anticipated  l)y  the  owners 
of  (inr  ri\-er  steamboats.  Afler  the  gold  excitement  of  Cali- 
fornia broke  out,  in  184s,  sail  vessels  and  steam  -vessels  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  were  lirought  into  service  for  jiassenger  and 
freiglit  transportation  to  the  Bacitic  Ci'ean,  and  tlie  light-built 
river  steamboat  entered  the  list.  Among  those  that  took  the 
risk  in  the  early  period  v\'as  the  "Governor  Dana,"  a  stern- 
wheeh'r  of  i:)0  feet  by  18  feet,  from  Oldtown,  Maine,  that 
ari-ived  on  the  I'acific  side;  tlie  "New  ^Vorld,"  a  beam-engine 
boat  of  216  feet  by  27  feet  by  10  feet,  from  the  builders'  hands 
at  New  York  City;  the  "^Vntelope,"  that  had  run  for  a  year 
or  two  frcim  New  York  to  New  Brunswi(;k,  X.  J.;  the  "Sen- 
ator," tliat  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  was  better 
fitted  for  the  voyage  than  any  of  the  otln^-s  named;  the 
"Wilson  (i.  Hunt,"  a  small  river  boat  that  had  run  to  Coney 
Island,  of  105  feet  long,  left  New  York  Mai'di  ;!d.  1S50,  on 
the  !Hh  encountered  a  gale  and  narrowly  esca]ied  foundering, 
losing  her  foremast,  and  her  entire  upjier  works  being  almost 
V,  holly  wrecked  by  the  storm.  But  into  St.  George's,  Bermuda 
Islands,  for  rejiairs,  but  afterwai'ds  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
The  "Bhode  Island,"  that  had  run  on  Long  Island  Sound,  left 
New  York  on  January  25tli,  1850,  and  on  the  2!_)tli  encountered 
a  vi(..lent  gale,  and  f(mndered,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives. 
The  "W,  J.  Bease,"  that  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Sanford  outside 
line,  also  started;  the  "General  Warren"  and  the  "Com. 
Breble,"  that  had  been  on  the  Boston  and  Portland  line;  the 
propeller   "Eudora,"   that   liad   been   on   Long  Island    Sound, 
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aEcl  two  Now  Yoilc  tngboals,  tlie  "Goliah"  aud  tlie  "D.  C. 
Peli."  AVLile  two  or  tluee  of  tliese  bad  been  on  sbort  coast- 
wise routes,  they  were  not  fitted  fi)r  such  a  voyage  more  than 
tbe  river  boats.  The  record  sbeNvs  that  the  "W.  J.  Pease"  was 
three  months  in  getting-  ^^•e]l  toward  tlie  Cape  when  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Montevideo  in  distress,  in  June,  1850,  where 
tlie  vessel  was  repaired  and  placed  in  service  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  was  afterwards  sold  to  run  on  the  Uruguay  River.  The 
'•Xew  T\'orld"'  made  the  voyage  in  152  days,  which  was  remark- 
able time  for  that  type  of  vessel.  There  was  a  mate  to  ber, 
named  the  "Xew  York,"  that  started  a  few  months  later,  and 
consumed  about  four  months  in  getting  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
there  all  trace  of  her  is  lost.  The  "Eudora"  was  like  many 
more  at  the  time  on  the  voyages,  received  serious  damage 
during  storms,  and  at  one  time  was  condemned,  but  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Xew  York  to  arrival  at  San  Francisco  she 
was  12  months  and  11  days.  The  "Wilson  Gr.  Hunt"  appears 
to  have  been  most  unfortunate  by  detentions,  for  she  was 
laid  up  at  Montevideo  for  near  three  months  for  a  crew,  and 
at  otlier  ports  for  repairs,  and  the  time  from  port  to  port 
was  322  days.  The  "Goliah"  was  279  days  on  the  voyage, 
after  many  trials.  The  "General  Warren"  and  the  "Com. 
Preble"  were  each  on  the  voyage  about  9  months.  There 
were  several  more  of  these  small  steam  vessels  from  many 
Atlantic  ports,  all  of  them  unsuitable  for  such  a  voyage  as 
was  undertaken,  that  started  at  the  time  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  never  reached  there,  being  either  wrecked  or  con- 
demned by  a  board  of  survey  en  route  or  foundered  at  sea. 
Those  that  were  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  their  destination 
-were  compelled  to  call  at  every  principal  port  on  the  way  for 
repairs  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  or  were  detained  by  illness 
of  the  crew  by  fever,  or  both.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded 
of  tbe  machinery  being  disabled.  The  crews  of  the  vessels 
ithat  went  to  China  a  few  years  later  had  an  excursion  on 
the  voyage  when  compared  to  those  that  went  to  California 
in  the  early  days  of  the  California  gold  excitement.  The 
distance  between  New  York  and  kSan  Francisco  and  X^'ew  York 
and  Hong-Kong,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  but  a  few  hundred 
n-iiles  in  favor  of  the  latter  voyage.  The  Sue/.  Canal  was  not 
opened  for  public  use  until  November,  1869. 
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It  is  probable,  in  some  of  the  California-bound  steamers, 
that  enclosing  the  forward  main  deck  in  some  form  was 
resorted  to  for  protection  during  heavy  weather,  prior  to  its 
use  on  the  northern  lakes. 

The  expenses  for  repairs  and  laving  over  at  the  many 
ports  on  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  of  these  light-built 
v(^ssels  A\'as  so  great,  including  the  wages  and  expenses  of  the 
crew,  and  insnrance  where  it  '\^'as  obtained,  that  it  deterred 
many  from  sending  any  more  of  the  same  class  of  vessels 
in  the  same  manner,  for  A\e  lind  in  the  next  year,  there  were 
tliree  or  more  good-size  river  steamboats  built  at  New  York 
that  were  taken  apart  and  shipped,  with  their  machinery,  to 
f^an  Fi-ancisco,  where  they  were  re-erected  and  completed  for 
duty  in  that  far-off  vState. 

In  October,  1864,  the  Coastwise  S.  S,  Co.  placed  the  pro- 
pellers "E.  C.  Knight''  and  the  ".Tehn  Gibson"  on  the  outside 
Hue  to  New  Yorlt,  ■s\'here  they  remained  f(n'  about  two  years.  In 
1S67,  Lorillard's  freight  line  was  established  by  the  outside 
route,  and  run  for  several  years,  but  it  subsequently  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Clyde  interests,  who  have  controlled 
the  line  ever  since. 


CHArTER    IX. 

STEAM  FERRY-BOATS  AND  COMPANIES. 

EFOEE  the  introduction  of  steam  ferry-boats,  the 
rivers  at  New  Yorli  City  were  crossed  by  boats 
for  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  and  barges  for  passen- 
gers. In  ISIO,  there  ^Yere  i^ropositions  before  the 
Legishiture  for  improvements  in  the  ferries, 
wbich  required  tlie  owners  of  ferry-lioats  to  liave  their  names 
I)ainted  witli  wliite  lettei\s  on  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the 
words  "Ferry  Boat,"  on  tlie  inside  of  tlie  stern.  It  was  fur- 
thermore proposed  that  tlie  owners  of  ferry-boats  sliould  at 
all  times  in  the  months  of  ]May,  June,  Jidy,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, have  their  boats  ready  for  passage  from  half  an  liour 
before  sunrise  Until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  all  other 
months  from  sunrise  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  that 
no  passenger  should  be  detained  more  than  five  minutes.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  barges  for  passengers 
should  be  kept  at  all  of  the  ferries,  upon  which  barges  no 
baggage  or  lumber  should  be  carried.  Four  men  were  to  be 
employed  to  row  every  barge,  and  in  every  horse  boat  two  men. 
The  passenger  barges  should  be  hot  less  than  22  feet  long  and 
7  feet  wide,  and  no  more  than  fourteen  passengers  should  be 
ferried  in  them  at  one  time. 

From  this  may  be  judged  the  condition  of  the  ferries, 
immediately  previous  to  the  introduction  of  steam  ferry-boats. 
The  success  of  Fulton,  in  the  year  1S07,  in  running  a  steam- 
boat to  Albany  and  back,  aroused  the  inventive  and  specula- 
ting spirit  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  the  particular  application 
of  this  new  method  of  navigation  to  crossing  ferries  Avas  im- 
mediately seen. 

The  ferry  which  was  first  opened  to  coiii]irl  ilion  al  al)out 
that  peri<id,  was  that  to  Paulas  Hook,  tlie  lease  of.'  which 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1811.  An  association  was  formed  in 
which  Elisha  Boudiuot,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Robert  Fulton 
were  concerned,  who  made  application,  in  July,  1809,  for  a 
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lease  of  tliis  ferity.  A  competitor  arose  in  tlie  person  of 
Daniel  French,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
in  the  use  of  steam  in  propelling  boats,  by  whicli  he  claimed 
a  great  saving  of  expense  was  made.  Other  competitors  came 
forward  in  the  persons  of  Elisha  Morrell  and  Levi  Kendall, 
who  claimed  tliat  they  had  a  patent  for  an  invention  which 
tliey  believed  su]ierior  in  the  working  of  machinery  to  all 
others.  All  these  applications  were  laid  over  until  their 
respective  claims  could  be  more  fully  examined. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  John  Stevens,  who  owned 
the  shore  line  at  Hoboken  and  the  ferry  running  to  that  place, 
claimed  that  he  had  l)een  for  some  time  engaged  in  costly 
experiments  to  apply  the  force  of  steam  to  navigation,  and 
therefore  claimed  the  prior  right  of  steam  ferriage  to  Hoboken. 

Daniel  French's  boat  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
v>  inter  of  lSOO-10,  and  was  first  exhibited  to  the  public  on 
February  27th,  1810.  He  was  not  successful,  however,  in  his 
application  for  a  ferry  lease,  and  finally,  on  March  25th,  1811, 
leases  were  executed  to  the  Jersey  Association  for  the  Paulus 
Hook  ferry,  and  to  John  Stevens  for  the  Hoboken  ferry,  both 
to  be  served  by  steam  ferry-boats.  It  now  became  a  matter  of 
competition  between  these  rival  lessees,  represented  by  Fulton 
on  one  side,  and  Stevens  on  the  other,  who  should  first  bring 
a  steam  ferry-boat  into  actual  operation.  In  this  Stevens  was 
successful.  In  the  early  part  of  October,  1811,  he  invited  the 
New  York  City  authorities  on  board  the  first  regular  steam 
ferry-boat  which  plied  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  trip  to 
Hoboken  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  a  formal  entry 
of  the  fact  was  made  in  the  city  records  of  New  York  at  the 
time.  While  Stevens  had  the  first  ferry-boat,  Fulton  had  a 
more  complete  ferry  system  to  start  with. 

The  Jersey  Association  were  by  their  agreement  to  com- 
plete two  boats,  but  were  delayed  for  nearly  a  year  subsequent 
to  the  period  at  which  Stevens'  boat  was  put  on  his  ferry. 
It  appears  that  Fulton  was  meantime  devising  improvements, 
and  asked  time  on  the  second  boat  until  experiments  were 
made  willi  Ihe  lirsl.  The  first  boat  was  put  in  operation  in 
Jul.\-,  1812,  OH  wliich  occasion  an  entertainment  was  given  at 
the  tavern  on  I'aulus  Hoolc  to  the  members  of  the  Common 
C'Ouncil  and  several  other  guests. 
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This  fenj  is  thus  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  JoiuumIs  of 
ihat  period: 

"Tlie  perfeet  sueeess  of  Livingston  and  I'liltou  in  their 
inTtntiou  and  estabiislmienl  of  steamboats  for  the  aeeoni- 
niodation  of  passengers  between  tlie  cities  of  Kew  Yorlv  and 
Albany  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Durand,  Judge  Boudinot, 
General  Cunnuings  and  some  other  gentlemen  residing  in 
Newark,  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  commnuicalion 
between  Xew  York  and  Jersey  City,  by  means  of  steam  ferry- 
boats. In  the  autumn  of  ISOl),  a  company  of  gentlemen  sub- 
scribed fifty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 
Negotiations  were  commenced  with  the  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  the  propi-ietors  of  Jersey  City,  for  a  lease  of  the 
ferries  for  nineteen  years,  and  Mr.  Fulton  was  applied  to  to 
construct  such  a  boat  as  in  his  judgment  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  answer  the  best  purpose  for  carrying  passen- 
gers, coaches,  horses,  wagons,  cattle,  etc.,  etc.  Acting  for  a 
liberal  company  and  unrestrained  in  his  plans  or  expenses,  the 
ijihabitants  of  this  city  have  seen,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
hi?  complete  success.  The  steam  ferry-boat  approaches  nearer 
to  the  conveniences  arising  from  a  bridge  than  anything  ^^•hich 
art  has  yet  produced;  and  for  this  jiassage  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  where  a  bridge  would  interrupt  or  destroy  an  important 
navigation,  the  boat  is  superior  to  a  bridge. 

"During  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  severity  of  winter,  the 
ice  may  render  the  passage  difficult,  but  it  is  evident  that 
among  floating  cakes  of  ice  this  boat  can  act  better  than  any 
other;  by  reversing  the  motion  of  her  water  wheel  she  can 
move  either  end  foremost,  and  not  depending  on  the  wind, 
but  on  her  engine,  she  can  be  worked  through  the  openings 
in  the  ice  in  every  direction. 

"The  width  of  the  river  is  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  miles,  the  depth  of  water  on  an  average  fifty  feet. 
Tn  such  a  situation,  a  permanent  bridge  with  stone  ])iers,  could 
uot  be  built  for  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  the 
present  establishment  when  finished,  consisting  of  two  steam 
ferry-boats,  with  the  wharves  and  floating  bridges  for  entering 
The  boats,  will  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  i^uch  econ- 
omj  is  sufficient  inducement  to  establish  steam  ferry-boats  in 
a  variety  of  places  in  the  United  States,  where  expense  will 
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jtreYeut  tlio  Iniiklii);^  of  l)i'i(li;os;  mid  we  ]iope  sodii  to  see  ;i 
similar  estalilisliuient  tm  the  East  Kiver  between  New  York 
and  Long  Island." 

The  system  A\'as  so  Ihoroughly  ^\orked  out  iu  the  be- 
girniug  that  Fulton's  own  aecount  of  his  design  will  stand 
fairly  well  for  a  description  of  the  ferries  of  a  later  day,  and 
the  following  letter,  written  bj'  him  to  Di".  David  Hosaek, 
describing  Ihe  lioat,  etc.,  ^^■hich  he  had  put  in  operation,  in 
3f^]2,  upon  Ihe  I'aiilus  Hook  fer)-3',  Avill  doubtless  proA'e  of 
interest. 

"Sir:  At  your  re(]uest,  I  have  sent  you  a  bird's-eye 
and  side  view  of  the  I'aulus  Hook  steam  ferry-boat  and 
lloatiug  bridge,  by  which  everything  enters  or  is  landed 
from  her. 

"My  reasons  for  her  particular  form  and  arrangement 
of  machinery  are  as  follows: 

"First.  She  is  built  of  two  boats,  each  10  feet  beam, 
80  feet  long  and  5  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  which  boats  are 
distant  from  each  other  10  feet,  confined  with  strong 
transverse  beams,  knees  and  diagonal  braces,  forming  a 
deck  30  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long.  To  give  her  more 
strength,  she  is  held  together  by  four-inch  braces,  each 
two  inches  square,  which  pass  through  her  one  foot  above 
the  water  line,  and  key  on  strong  plates  on  the  inside  of 
each  boat.  Reflecting  on  a  steam  ferry  for  Hudson  River, 
the  waves  usually  running  up  or  doAvn,  I  found  a  great 
breadth  of  beam  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  boat 
rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Tliis  is  attained  by  two 
boats  and  one  space,  giving  30  feet  beam. 

Second.  J>y  placing  the  propelling  water  wheel  be- 
tween the  boats,  it  is  guarded  from  injury  by  ice  or 
shocks  on  approaching  the  wharf  or  entering  the  docks, 
which  operation  being  performed  twenty-four  times  in  the 
twelve  hours,  allows  no  time  for  fending  off  with  boat 
hooks. 

"To  give  despatch  and  convenience,  it  is  necessary  the 
boat  should  arrive  at  the  bridge  without  the  possibility 
of  any  injury;  hence  all  impoi-tant  parts  of  the  machinery 
should  be  carefully  guarded,  particularly  the  propelling 
wheel. 
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"Third.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  being  placed 
between  two  boats,  on  the  beams  over  the  open  space, 
leaves  ]0  feet  wide  on  one  side  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
for  carriages,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  the  other  having  neat 
benches  and  covered  with  an  awning,  is  for  passengers. 
On  the  latter  side  there  is  a  passage  and  stairs  to  a  neat 
cabin,  which  is  50  feet  long  and  5  feet  clear  from  tlie 
floor  to  the  beams,  and  furnished  with  benches  for  pas- 
sengers in  rainy  or  bad  weather.  In  the  winter  there  will 
be  a  stove  in  this  cabin,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  while  navigating  through  the 
ice. 

"Fourth.  Although  the  two  boats  and  space  betweeu 
them  give  30  feet  beam  and  proportionate  stability,  yet 
th"y  present  sharp  bows  to  the  w^ater,  and  have  only  the 
resistance  in  water  of  one  boat  of  20  feet  beam,  which 
diminution  of  resistance  gives  speed  in  crossing. 

"Fifth.  The  space  from  stem  to  stern  is  20  feet  wid(^ 
which  gives  ample  room  at  each  end  for  carriages  or 
persons  to  enter  or  go  out  ol  the  boat. 

"Sixth.  Both  ends  being  alike,  and  each  having  a 
rudder,  she  never  puts  about.  At  New  York  the  horses 
and  carriages  euter  at  one  end  of  the  boat,  the  horses 
heads  towards  Jersey.  On  arriving,  they  go  out  at  the 
other  end,  without  changing  the  line  of  direction;  in 
like  manner,  when  coming  from  Jersey  to  New  York. 
Thus  the  shortest  possible  and  quickest  movement  of  all 
that  is  to  pass  is  made  to  save  time  and  secure  conveni 
ence.  Her  rudders  are  equipollent — the  iron  shaft  which 
serves  as  a  rudder-post  standing  in  the  middle  of  each, 
by  which  construction  the  j^ressure  of  the  water  being 
equal  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  it  can  go  either  end 
foremost.  With  yokes  and  parallel  bars,  the  movements 
of  the  rudders  are  carried  to  the  helms,  the  only  position 
where  the  helmsman  can  have  a  full  view  of  all  around 
the  boat,  and  see  how  to  steer  her  into  the  dock. 

"It  was  at  one  time  my  intention  to  put  a  rudder  on 
the  bow  of  each  boat,  and  work  them  by  a  connecting  bar, 
but  considering  that  such  rudders,  while  acting  as  a  bow, 
would  be  injured  by  ice  or  destroyed  liy  shocks  against  n 
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wliarf  or  timbers,  and  knowing  tliat  tlie  greatest  current 
of  water  is  exactly  beliind  tlie  wheel  and  between  the  two 
boats,  I  place  them  as  delineated,  where  they  answer 
every  desired  purpose,  and  are  guarded  from  injury.  In 
my  first  sketches,  1  had  made  the  inside  line  of  each 
boat  straigiit,  that  the  water  might  have  a  free  passage 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  but  the  disadvantage  of  such 
a  mode  of  construction  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the 
inside  lines  would  act  as  leeboards,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  put  her  about,  or  to  work  her  up  in  the  tide.  Had 
this  boat  been  moved  by  wind,  such  a  form,  to  prevent 
leeway,  would  have  been  advantageous,  but  moved  by 
steam,  the  less  water  she  draws,  the  easier  she  moves  over 
it  in  every  direction  the  better;  her  bottoms  are  therefore 
made  rounding,  with  very  little  dead  rise.  Another  ma- 
terial error  which  would  have  arisen  from  straight  insides 
would  be  that  each  bearing  but  half  a  boat,  the  two  could 
not  give  more  breadth  of  beam,  or  so  much  buoyancy 
as  one  of  the;  present  boats,  and  to  give  the  .30-feet  beam 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  vacant  space  between  the 
two  insides  of  20  feet,  which  long  and  hollow  bearing 
would  produce  weakness.  Such  a  boat,  to  carry  the  same 
weight,  would  draw  near  twice  as  much  water  as  the 
present  steamboats,  and  create  a  resistance  in  the  water 
equal  to  the  present  resistance  by  breadth  of  beam. 

"Seventh.  The  floating  bridges,  of  which  there  is  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river. 

"A  coffer,  24  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep, 
which  gives  a  superficies  of  two  huiudred  and  eighty-eight 
feet,  or  nine  tons  weight  to  press  it  in  the  water  one  foot,  or 
one  thousand  five  handred  pounds  to  press  it  in  the  water 
one  inch.  This  great  resistance  gives  stability,  while  carri- 
ages or  heavy  wagons  enter  the  boat.  The  bridge  is  thirt.y 
feet  long,  twenty  wide,  fastened  b_y  four  strong  hinges  to 
the  coffer  and  to  the  wharf;  thus  the  bridge  rises  and 
falls  with  the  tide,  and  is  always  exactly  even  with  the 
end  of  the  boat.  When  low  water  there  is  an  easy  descent 
into  the  boat;  at  half  flood,  the  boat,  bridge  and  wharf 
are  on  a  level;  at  high  water  there  is  an  easy  descent 
fi-om  the  boat  to  the  wharf.     As  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
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is  on  one  edge  of  the  coffer,  to  prevent  its  sinking  on 
that  side,  and  rising  on  the  other,  a  chain  is  fastened  to 
the  bridge,  which  passes  over  a  pulley,  with  a  heavy 
weight.  Such  an  application  on  each  side  of  the  bridge 
pulls  it  up  in  the  middle,  and  pushes  down  the  coifer, 
added  to  which,  a  pine  log,  one  foot  square,  is  bolted  on 
each  side  of  the  coffer,  with  two  transverse  logs  dove- 
tailed into  them,  of  which  the  weight  and  leverage  retain 
the  coffer  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  next  and  last  thing 
to  be  discovered  was  how  to  make  the  boat  arrive  at  the 
bridge  without  the  aid  of  boat  hooks,  or  any  pushing  or 
pulling  or  loss  of  time  or  shock,  the  latter  being  the  most 
material  to  guard  against;  for  this  purpose  the  dock 
which  receives  her  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
seventy  wide;  the  bridge  is  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  bulkhead.  The  boat  being  only  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
the  dock  seventy,  leaves  twenty  feet  vacant  on  each  of 
her  sides;  in  these  twenty  feet  spaces,  and  on  the  water 
there  are  floating  stages  made  of  pine  logs,  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  boat  for  thirty  feet,  and  then  run  diagon- 
ally to  the  extreme  end  of  the  wharves,  so  that  the  boat, 
when  coming  in,  hits  within  the  seventy  feet,  and  the 
stages  guide  her  direct  to  the  bridge.  To  prevent  shocks, 
there  are  two  pieces  of  timber,  each  eight  inches  square, 
which  move  on  rollers,  and  run  out  between  the  bridge  and 
coffer;  the  two  are  connected  by  a  crossbar,  and  under 
the  bridge  by  another  crossbar.  To  this  latter  crossbar, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  there  are  ropes  fastened, 
which  ropes  pass  under  pulleys,  descend  and  fasten  to 
buckets,  which  buckets  of  oak,  strongly  hooped  with  iron, 
are  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  six  feet  long,  and  when  full 
of  water  will  weigh  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

"When  the  fenders  are  projected  to  their  position, 
which  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  bridge,  the  buckets  are 
down  in  the  water,  leaving  their  upper  rim  about  three 
inches  above  the  surface.  Each  bucket  has  four  holes  in 
the  bottom,  of  an  inch  diameter,  by  which  tlie  water  enters 
as  they  descend,  and  which  lets  out  the  water  as  they  rise. 
In  case  the  resistance  should  be  too  great  for  the  boat  to 
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come  close  to  the  bridge,  the  water  running  out  of  the 
buckets  will  diminish  it  and  let  the  boat  arrive  at  the 
position  required.  To  prevent  shock,  the  whole  force 
must  be  gradually  diminished  to  annihilation;  the  re- 
sistance to  the  boat  must  be  little  in  the  commencement 
and  increase  until  the  whole  power  is  destroyed.  For- 
tunately, this  contrivance  produces  the  desired  effect. 
When  the  buckets  are  in  the  water,  they  are  nearly  buoy- 
ant, but  the  moment  the  boat  strikes  the  crossbar,  and 
it  begins  to  run  in,  the  buckets  come  gradually  out  of  the 
water  and  grow  heavier  each  inch  they  rise,  increasing 
resistance  until  the  momentum  is  destroyed  and  the  boat 
arrives  at  the  bridge  without  shock,  when  the  passengers, 
carriages  and  horses  immediately  move  out  and  others 
enter. 

"In  the  present  state  of  this  part  of  the  machinery, 
to  prevent  shocks,  it  is  necessary  the  men  should  be 
attentive  to  stop  the  engine  in  time.  The  most  perfect 
machinery  is  that  which  leaves  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
care  of  man. 

"I  have  some  additions  to  make  which  will  prevent 
the  possibility  of  shocks,  even  in  cases  where  men  may 
mistake  or  be  careless.  In  a  new  combination  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  should  work 
to  the  best  advantage  in  a  first  experiment,  or  that  every 
requisite  should  be  foreseen.  The  boat  which  I  am  now 
constructing  will  have  some  imx^ortant  improvements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  power  of  the  engine  to  overcome  strong 
ebb  tides,  from  which  again  other  improvements  will  be 
made,  as  in  all  other  inventions.  The  present  boat  crosses 
the  river  in  a  calm  in  fourteen  minutes;  her  average  time 
is  twenty  minutes.  She  has  had  in  her  at  one  time  eight 
four-wheel  carriages,  twenty-nine  horses  and  one  hundred 
persons,  and  could  have  taken  three  hundred  persons  more. 
From  the  success  of  this  experiment  there  is  the  pleasing 
prospect  that  boats  of  this  kind  will  facilitate  the  passage 
of  many  of  our  wide  rivers  and  bays,  and  prove  an  im- 
portant benefit  to  our  country.  1  am.  Sir,  respectfully, 
"Yoin-  most  obedient, 

"RoBKRT  Fulton." 
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There  have  been  several  changes  made  in  late  years  from 
Fulton's  design,  although  some  features  have  been  retained. 
There  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  very  material  increase  in  size  of 
The  vessels,  and  a  very  wide  departure  in  their  passenger 
accommodations.  The  double  hulls  were  finally  dispensed  with 
about  18.36,  and  single  hulls  substituted  since.  The  docks  or 
slips  have  been  enclosed  with  spring  piles  and  racks,  and  the 
balanced  beam  for  landing  bridges  has  long  since  given  way 
to  floating  bridges:  india  rubber  springs  at  the  hinge  of  the 
floating  bridges  were  afterwards  used,  while  the  boats  are  now 
slowed  down  in  entering  the  slips. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an  estimate  made  by  Robert 
Fulton  for  running  a  ferry-boat  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Jersey  City  ferry. 

^Estimate  for  tlie  exi.ense  of  a  steam  ferry-boat  for  one 
year : 

2  Firemen,  at  |.30  per  month  each,  they  finding 
themselves;  they  will  also  act  as  engineers  to 
kee])  the  engine  in  ordci';  they  must  be  engaged 
by  the  year,  as  such  men  cannot  be  turned 
away  in  the  ^^  inter  and  got  in  the  spring,  .fOO 
per  month |720.00 

2  Boatmen  to  take  turns  in  steering,  at  .125  a 

month  each,  S50  a  month (JOO.OO 

11/2  Cords  of  wood,  for  12  or  13  hours,  at  i^ilM 
per  cord  or,  say,  7  dollars  a  day;  to  work  320 
days   2,240.00 

AVeai-,  tear  and  repairs (500.00 


|4,1G0.00 
January  22d,  ISIO. 

EoEKRT  Fulton. 

Tlie  Paulus  Flook  ferry  company  was  incorporated  by  the 
New  York  Legislalure  in  Jfarch,  1814,  as  the  York  and  .Jersey 
Steamboat  Ferry  Co.  The  first  boat  built  for  the  company 
was  named  the  '".Jersey,"  and  was  in  service  for  many  years. 
The  second  built,  and  of  the  same  model  as  the  ".Jersey,"  was 

*  The  original  of  tliis  estimate  was  at  one  time  in  tlie  possession 
o£  Cobanks  &  Theall,  marine-engine  builders,   New   York. 
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constructed  in  1813,  and  named  the  "York."  It  is  said  these 
boats  were  slow  coaches — that  when  thej'  passed  close  to  one 
another  in  the  river  passengers  on  the  two  boats  could  hold 
((uite  a  lengthy  conversation  before  they  got  beyond  talking 
distance.  Up  to  May,  ISIG,  the  lessees  had  made  but  one 
dividend  of  .5  per  cent  .  For  this  reason  they  requested  that 
the  Common  Council  of  Kew  York  would  either  purchase  the 
ferry,  reduce  the  rent,  or  increase  the  rates  of  ferriage.  The 
only  relief  obtained  ^\as  an  increase  of  personal  toll  to  121/^ 
cents.  In  those  days  the  fare  was  collected  on  the  boat  during 
the  passage  over.  On  the  first  of  May,  1823,  the  company 
took  a  lease  of  the  right  of  ferry  from  New  York  to  so  much 
of  the  Jersey  shore  as  lies  between  a  point  immediately  south 
of  Hoboken  and  a  point  due  west  from  the  Battery.  But  their 
experience  was  not  a  success.  They  sank  all  their  capital,  the 
boiler  of  one  of  their  boats  blew  up  while  in  the  slip,  and  the 
year  1824  found  them  unable  to  continue.  In  September,  1825, 
they  assigned  their  lease  to  Francis  B.  Ogden,  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden  and  Samuel  Swartwout.  The  Common  Council  of  New 
York  City  consented  to  the  assignment  and  gave  the  assignees 
a  new  lease  for  fifteen  years  and  six  months  from  the  first  of 
November,  1825.  The  lessees  were  to  provide  two  good  steam- 
boats, but  in  the  place  of  one  of  these  were  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  use  a  team  or  horseboat.  They  were  also  to  provide 
the  ferry  with  rowboats.  In  1 826  they  bought  and  placed  on  the 
ferry  the  "Washington."  In  October  of  same  year,  Ogden  and 
Swartwout  transferred  their  interests  in  the  lease  to  Colden. 
He  failed  after  a  time  in  making  the  operation  of  the  ferry 
a  successful  enterprise,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  York  and 
Jersey  S.  B.  Ferry  Co.  On  the  first  of  January,  183G,  the 
owners  leased  it  to  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  Co.,  running  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .1.,  for  a  term  of  years,  having  in  the  meantime 
bnili  three  new  boats,  the  "Essex,"  "Sussex"  and  "New  Jersey." 
By  renewals  the  railroad  company  continued  to  operate  the 
ferry  until  1853,  when  the  lessees  bought  up  the  stock  of  the 
ferry  company,  and  thus  became  the  owners  of  the  ferry.  They 
continued  to  operaie  the  ferry  nnlil  the  X.  .1.  R.  R.  and  Trans. 
(Jo.  was  absorbed  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  when  the 
ferries  passed  to  the  same  hands. 
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The  ferry  from  Desbrosses  street  to  Jersey  City  was  opened 
ill  1862.  The  rennsylvania  R.  E.  Company  took'  these  ferries  in 
H871. 

The  Hoboken  ferry  was  first  opened  with  sailboats  and 
rowboats  in  1775,  and  was  rjiiu  ^ith  varying  success  by  several 
owners  until  after  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary  War.  John 
Stevens  first  came  into  possession  of  the  lease  of  this  ferry  to 
Vesey  street,  New  York— now  Barclay  street  ferry— in  1789, 
but  retained  it  only  for  about  two  years.  It  is  as  well  to  say 
that  Colonel  Stevens  purchased  the  Hoboken  estate  in  July, 
17Si.  The  lease  of  the  ferry  then  passed  to  other  hands,  and 
in  1808,  David  Goodwin  secured  the  lease  of  the  ferry,  and  in 
ISll  John  Stevens  was  the  proprietor.  He  now  built  a  steam 
ferry-boat,  named  the  "Juliana,"  and  this  David  Goodwin 
appears  for  a  time  to  have  had  the  control  of  the  vessel  while 
running  on  the  ferry,  though  the  lease  was  to  .John  Stevens. 
On  September  18th,  1811,  he  advertises: 

"Hoboken  Steamboat. 
"Mr.  Goodwin  respectfully  acquaints  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  the  public  at  large,  that  he  has  commenced  running 
a  steamboat  on  the  Hoboken  ferry  of  large  and  convenient 
size,  and  capable  of  affording  accommodations  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive degree.  The  boat  moves  with  uncommon  speed  and 
facility,  and  starts  from  the  usual  ferry  stairs  at  the  Corpora- 
tion wharf,  foot  of  Yesey  street.  New  York,  where  passages  can 
be  taken  at  any  hour." 

A  news  item  at  that  time  said:  "Steamboats  are  rapidly 
getting  into  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  in  this 
country.  Last  week  one  of  Col.  Stevens'  ferry-boats,  employed 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Hoboken,  was  started  into  operation,  and 
yesterday  made  Ifi  trips  back  and  forth  between  that  place 
and  this  city,  with  a  probable  average  of  100  passengers  each 
trap.  Her  machinerj',  we  understand,  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  large  North  River  boats,  and  we  presume 
she  saiLs  considerably  f  ister  than  any  other  heretC'fore  con- 
structed in  our  waters." 

A  committee  from  the  members  of  the  New  York  City 
Common  Council  were  invited  to  take  a  trip  on  this,  the  first 
steam  ferry-boat  in  the  world,  as  the  minutes  of  that  body  for 
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October,  7th,  181],  say:  "A  note  was  read  from  Mr.  John 
Stevens  iuforniini;  the  CoumKin  Council  that  he  should  expect 
the  members  on  Wednesda}-  next,  at  10  o'clock,  to  witness  the 
operation  of  his  st(^amboat.  Whereupon,  resolved,  that  the 
Board  will  attend  at  that  time.''  Jhe  minutes  further  say,  on 
October  11th,  1811,  "A  rejiort  uf  several  members  who,  on  the 
invitation  of  John  Stevens,  Esq.,  crossed  the  river  in  the 
Hoboken  steam  ferry-boat,  expressing  their  approbation  of 
the  same  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  filed." 

The  "Juliana"  was  continued  in  service  on  the  ferry  for  a 
little  over  a  year,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  ilie  vessel  was 
withdrawn  more  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  Paulus 
Hook  ]^'erry  Company  to  a  steamboat  on  the  route  than  anything 
else.  Her  highest  speed  under  the  best  conditions  was  SVg  miles 
per  hour.  After  she  was  withdrawn  she  was  taken  out  a  few 
times,  and  gave  the  Albany  boats  "a  brusb"  for  a  few  miles  on 
the  river,  probably  after  some  changes  had  been  made.  The 
Paulus  Hook  ferry  being  owned  partly  by  those  in  the  North 
Ei\er  Steamboat  Company,  and  they  holding  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  steam  vessels  in  New  York  waters,  were  in  a 
position  to  deny  Stevens  the  right  to  employ  a  steamboat  on 
ihe  Hoboken  feriy  to  New  York  City.  This  was  what  caused 
the  adoption  of  the  teamboats  in  1814.  Teamboats  were  also 
brought  into  use  by  the  demands  of  Robert  Fulton  for  the 
use  of  his  patents  on  steamboats,  of  one  half  of  the  dividends 
of  all  over  10  jjcr  cent,  received  by  those  making  use  of  them. 
Teamboats  were  the  invention  of  Moses  Eodgers,  of  New 
I'ork,  and  were  first  brought  into  use  on  the  East  River  in  1814. 
This  one  on  the  Hoboken  feri'y  was  the  second  in  use. 

John  Stevens  continued  to  operate  both  the  Vesey  street 
as  well  as  the  Spring  street  ferry  until  June,  1817,  when  he  sold 
to  John,  Robert  and  Samuel  Swartwout  the  exclusive  right 
of  ferriage  from  Hoboken  to  New  York.  The  Swart  wonts 
proposed  to  have  on  the  two  ferries  by  the  first  of  May,  1818, 
"two  horseboats  and  other  craft  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public."  On  the  7th  of  April,  1817,  the  Common  Council  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  of  the  ferry  leases,  and  an  extension 
thereof  for  ten  years,  on  condition  that  the  Swartwouts  would 
give  to  the  city  |.51C.25  a  year  for  the  Vesey  street  ferry,  and 
within  six  months  from  the  first  of  the  following  May  place 
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thereon  two  good  liorseboats  of  uot  less  than  eight  horses  to 
a  boat,"  and  for  the  Spring  street  ferry  to  give  |25  a  year,  and 
place  thereon  "as  many  sail  or  ferry-boats  as  the  Corporation 
may  deem  proper."  About  this  time  the  landing  on  the  New 
York  side  was  changed  to  Murray  street.  But  that  location 
was  found  to  be  too  "remote  from  the  Market  to  accommodate 
the  country  people,"  and  as  Vesey  street  was  "too  much  cov- 
ered with  carts,  etc.,"  Barclay  street  was  selected  as  the  laud- 
ing place  on  the  Sth  of  June,  1818.  At  this  place  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  The  Swartwouts  held  these  ferries  but 
a  little  over  one  year.  They  assigned  them  to  Phillip  Hone,  of 
Ne-ft'  York.  The  Common  Council  consented  to  the  transfer. 
They  gave  him  a  lease  for  twelve  years,  and  permitted  him 
to  "substitute  a  good,  substantial  teamboat  in  the  place  of  a 
steamboat."  About  the  first  of  March,  1821,  an  ejectment  suit 
was  begun  against  Hone  to  take  from  him  the  ferry.  Before 
this  suit  came  to  trial  the  parties  compromised,  and  the  two 
ferries  reverted  to  the  Stevens  family.  In  May,  1821,  John 
C.  and  Eobert  L.  Stevens  purchased  the  interest  which  Hone 
had  in  them.  They  now  proposed  to  place  on  the  Barclay 
street  ferry  "a  superior  steamboat,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
feet  oir  deck  and  forty-two  feet  beam,  built  of  the  best  cedar 
and  oak,"  and  promised  to  put  on  more  than  one  if  necessary. 
For  the  Spring  street  ferry  they  promised  an  eight-horse  team- 
boat.  The  Common  Council  consented  that  John  C.  Stevens 
should  have  the  lease  of  the  Barclay  street  ferry  for  nine  years 
from  May  1st,  1821,  at  a  rent  of  |.595  a  year,  and  that  he  and 
hip  brother,  Eobert  L.  Stevens,  should  have  the  Spring  street 
ferry  for  fourteen  years,  paying  therefor,  for  the  first  four 
years,  one  cent  a  year,  for  the  next  five  years  .foO  a  year,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  .$200  a  year.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  Barclay  street  lease  should  be  extended  for  five  years 
at  a  rent  of  fSOO  a  year.  The  Holtolcen  Hteamhoat  Ferry  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  November  .3d,  1821. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1822,  the  Messrs.  Stevens  made  a 
trial  trip  of  the  first  steamboat  placed  on  the  ferry  since  1813. 
This  was  the  "Hoboken."  Thereafter  it  made  trips  "every 
hour  by  St.  Paul's  Church  clock."  On  the  21st  of  July,  1823, 
they  received  permission  to  start  the  Canal  street  ferry  and 
use  steamboats  thereon.      On  the  first  Friday  in  September, 
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1823,  the  "Pioneer"  made  its  trial  trip.  In  tliese  boats  the 
ladies'  cabin  was  below  deck,  carpeted,  and  warmed  by  open 
tire  places.  From  1821  to  December,  189G,  these  ferries  were 
controlled  by  the  Stevens  family,  and  of  later  years  the  Hobo- 
kec  Land  and  Improvement  Company.  Since  the  date  last 
r.amed  the  ferries  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  syndicate 
operating  the  Union  and  other  ferries  on  the  East  Kiver..  In 
1003,  these  ferries  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Delaware 
&  Lackawanna  K.  R.  Co. 

The  Christopher  street  ferry  was  opened  for  travel  in  July, 
1836,  and  the  West  Fourteenth  street  ferry  on  May  1st,  188C. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  FERRIES   OF  THE  UNION  FERRY  COMPANY. 

As  early  as  the  12tb  of  October,  1694,  the  Corporation  of 
New  York  purchased  from  William  Morris,  for  no  specific 
consideration,  his  house,  barn  and  premises,  situated  at  the 
"Ferry,"  on  Long  Island.  On  this  property  the  grantees  erected 
a  pier  and  ferry  stairs,  and  enclosed  a  cattle  yard.  Subse- 
quently, they  built  here  a  brick  and  stone  ferry  house.  On  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river  the  ferry  landing  was,  about  1700, 
removed  from  Peck  Slip  to  Fly  Market  Slip  (Maiden  lane);  and 
in  1774  the  Corporation  established  another  landing  at  Coenties 
Slip,  as  also  another  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  foot  of  the  present 
Joralemon  street.  In  awarding  the  ferry  lease,  in  1789,  the 
persons  licensed  to  run  the  boats  were  required  to  pay  into  the 
city  treasury,  for  each  two  boats  from  Fly  Market  Slip,  the 
sum  of  seven  pounds  per  month;  and  for  the  boats  from  Peck 
Slip  three  pounds  per  month.  In  the  year  1805,  five  cattle 
01'  horseboats  (scows  with  a  sail),  and  six  row  boats  were 
licensed  to  run  from  Fly  Market  Slip  to  the  Corporation  Dock 
at  Brooklyn. 

The  Catharine  ferry  was  first  established  in  1705.  To 
distinguish  it  from  the  "Old"  or  Fulton  ferry,  it  was  called 
the  "New  Ferry,"  and  ran  from  what  was  then  called  "New 
I'erry  street,"  in  Broolilyn,  to  the  foot  of  Catharine  street. 
This  ferry  was  leased  to  Rodman  Bowne,  in  1811,  and  con- 
tinued to  him  and  his  brother  by  renewals  until  1852,  when 
the  ferry  was  purchased  by  Cyrus  P.  Smith  and  William  F. 
Buckley,  who  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  lease  for  ten  years 
(1853  to  1863). 
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The  rent  of  the  Middle,  or  "Old"  ferry,  from  foot  of  the 
present  Pnlton  street,  in  Brooklyn,  to  the  Fly  Market  Slip,  was 
13,050  in  1805,  but  in  May,  1811,  it  was  leased  to  Theodosius 
Hunt  and  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  for  three  years,  at  a  rental  of 
$;i,450  per  annum.  The  same  year  the  "New  Ferry"  (Catharine 
street),  was  leased  for  Ave  years,  at  |1,275  per  annum. 

Those  who  in  these  days  pass  quickly  and  comfortably  at 
times  over  the  East  River  in  capacious  boats,  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  discomforts,  hindrances,  and  even  dangers  which 
accompanied  ferry  travel  in  the  past,  when  accomplished  only 
by  row  boats,  flat  scows  Avith  sprit  sails,  or,  at  best,  periaguas, 
or  the  two-masted  sail  boats.  Ferry  business  then  .was  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides  and  wind.  At  slack  water  or 
with  a  moderate  current,  the  oarsman  had  an  easy  time,  and 
the  passengers  a  comfortable  and  quick  trip.  But  against  a 
rapid  flood  or  angry  ebb  tide,  tlie  boatman  could  make  little  or 
no  headway,  and  the  work  of  ferrying  was  slow  and  toilsome. 
Sometimes  a  favoring  breeze  enabled  the  sailboats  to  cross 
without  difficulty;  and,  again,  baffled  by  wind  and  tide,  they 
brought  up  near  Governor's  Island,  or  as  far  out  of  the  way 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  be  expected,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  navigation  was  often  stopped  temporarily, 
that  delays  were  common,  and  accidents  frequent.  A  nuisance 
peculiar  to  the  ferries,  and  one  much  complained  of,  was  the 
manner  of  carrying  cattle.  A  large  portion  of  their  stock,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  obtained  by  New  York  butchers  from 
Long  Island.  Boats  loaded  with  cattle,  if  caught  by  a  stiff 
breeze  while  crossing,  were  very  liable  to  be  upset.  Indeed, 
so  unsafe  were  they  considered,  especially  when  the  day  was 
windy  or  the  river  obstructed  by  floating  ice,  that  few  persons 
v,'ouId  venture  to  trust  their  horses,  carriages,  cattle  or  other 
Ijroperty  upon  them,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
such  persons  to  wait  a  day  or  two  for  calm  weather,  in  prefer- 
ence to  running  the  risks  of  the  passage.  The  oar  barges  for 
foot  passengers,  though  more  regular  in  crossing,  were  by  no 
means  comfortable  or  always  safe.  The  papers  of  the  day 
abound  in  notices  of  accidents,  which  prove  that  the  dangers 
of  this  means  of  transit  were  not  imaginary.  When  we  con- 
sider also  the  not  infrequent  unseaworthiness  of  these  crafts, 
the  frequent  intoxication  of  the  boatmen,  the  dilatoriness  of 
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the  boats  iu  starting  upon  tlieir  trips,  as  well  as  the  delays  and 
inconTenience  caused  hj  cattle  loading,  etc.,  we  may  realize 
that  some  better  system  of  ferriage  was  much  needed. 

Eelief  came — through  the  success  of  Robert  Fulton's  first 
steamboat,  Ine  "Clermont,"  and  the  first  opportunity  for  a  piac- 
tical  test  of  the  peculiar  application  of  the  new  motive  power 
to  the  improvement  of  ferries,  by  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
ferry  between  New  York  City  and  Paulus  Hook,  in  1812,  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  extending  its  use  to  the  East  River 
ferries  also. 

Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  holding  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  steamboats  on  the  waters  of  New  York 
State,  in  1S12  offered  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York  a  proposition  to  establish  a  steamboat  ferry  from  Fly 
Market  Slip  to  Rroolclyn.  After  a  number  of  consultations, 
agreements,  reports,  resolutions,  etc.,  the  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  ferrj'  should  be  from 
Rurling  Slip,  on  the  New  York  side.  As,  however,  the  slip 
was  not  then  filled  in,  and  the  cost  of  filling  was  estimated 
at  .$30,000,  it  was  finally  concluded  to  establish  the  ferry  at 
Deekman's  Slip  (present  Fulton  street.  New  York),  which  was 
accordingly  purchased  for  that  purpose  by  the  Corporation 
from  Mr.  Peter  Schermerhorn.  Beekman  Slip  at  that  time 
only  extended  to  Pearl  street,  but  Fair  street,  which  then 
extended  from  Broadway  to  Cliff  street,  was  extended  through 
the  block  between  Cliff  street  and  Pearl  street,  to  join  Beekman 
Slij),  and  to  this  newly  extended  Fair  street  fr  >m  ihe 
East  River  to  Broadway,  as  we'!  as  to  Partition  street, 
which  extended  from  Broadway  to  tlie  Hudson  River,  was 
given  the  name  of  Fulton  street,  in  honor  of  the  distinguislied 
citizen,  Robert  Fidton.  The  ferrj'  from  Fly  Market  Slip  was 
discontinued. 

The  lease  of  the  ferry  was  granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and 
William  Cutting,  his  brother-in-law,  for  twenty-five  years,  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1S14,  to  May,  183;),  at  an  annual  rent  of  |1,000 
for  the  first  eighteen  years,  and  .f  1,,500  for  the  last  seven  years. 
The  lessees  were  bound  to  put  on  the  ferry  one  steamboat 
similar  to  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry-boat;  to  run  once  an  hour 
from  each  side  of  the  ferry,  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise 
to  half  an  hour  after  sunset;    to  furnish,  in  addition,  such 
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barges,  etc.,  as  were  required  by  previous  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  ou  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1819,  tlu^y  were  to 
Ijrovide  anotI\er  steamboat  iu  all  respects  equal  to  the  tirst, 
aud  when  that  was  done  a  boat  should  start  from  each  side  of 
the  river  every  half  hour.  As  a  compensation  to  the  lessees 
for  the  increase  of  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  con- 
ducting the  ferry  upon  such  a  large  scale,  the  Corporation 
agreed  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  modification  and  in- 
(U'ease  in  the  rates  of  ferriage.  The  proposed  bill  passed  the 
Legislatuie.  It  included  a  reduction  of  fare  on  all  loaded  and 
unloaded  vehicles,  and  a  provision  for  commutation  for  .flO 
per  annum  for  foot  passengers.  The  law  of  the  tState  regTi- 
lating  ferries  between  New  York  and  the  Island  of  Nassau, 
passed  in  181  y,  fixed  the  rate  of  foot  passengers  at  two  cents. 
The  Legislature  was  induced,  in  conseciuence  of  the  expense  of 
running  the  steamboats,  and  their  cost  of  construction,  to  raise 
the  fare  to  fouf  cents.  The  rate  by  barges  for  foot  passengers 
v'as  continued  at  tiro  cents. 

Matters  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  Fulton  and 
Cutting  formed  a  stock  company,  entitled  "The  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Steamboat  Ferry  Association,"  with  a  capital 
of  168,000,  in  sixty  shares,  valued  at  |1,133.33  each.  The  first 
steamboat  placed  upon  the  ferry  was  named  the  "Nassau," 
making  her  first  trip  May  10th,  1814.  The  Long  Island  "Star," 
of  May  i8th,  1814,  says:  "The  steamboat  "Nassau"  crossed  the 
ferry  foi'ty  times  on  Sunday  last.  She  is  generally  from  four 
to  eight  minutes  in  crossing.  On  the  day  of  her  commence- 
ment she  carried  at  one  time  54!)  passengers,  one  wagon  and 
two  chairs  with  their  horses,  and  one  saddle  horse."  The 
vessel  was  also  much  employed  after  business  hours  by  pleas- 
ure parties,  iu  moonlight  excursions  upon  the  river.  The 
"Nassau"  was  a  double-hull  boat,  similar  to  the  one  at  that 
time  on  the  -Tersey  City  ferry.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was 
sold,  about  1840,  to  -.he  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  for  a  floating 
bethel  at  the  foot  of  I'ike  street.  New  York.  The  double-hull 
Avas  laid  aside,  or  sold  for  a  hay  barge,  in  1868  or  'C9,  when 
a  new  hull  and  church  were  constructed. 

As  early  as  1817,  the  success  of  the  steam  ferry-boat  had 
created  in  tlie  public  mind  a  verj'^  general  wish  for  the  addition 
of  another  boat.     The  company  demurred  on  the  ground  of 
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expense,  and  stnted  that  teamboats,  wliicli  liad  recently  beea 
introduced  upon  Outliarine  fcvry,  weic  not  only  more  easily 
navigated,  but  luucli  safer  in  Avinlcr  (.ban  steamboats.  They 
ollered  to  substitute  one  in  place  of  the  required  steamboat, 
and  to  run  it  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings.  This  was 
linally  agreed  to.  The  first  teamboat  on  the  Catharine  ferry 
made  its  first  trip  April  3d,  1814,  making  twelve  during  the 
day,  averaging  eight  to  eighteen  minutes  in  crossing,  and  two 
hundred  passengers  each  trip.  These  boats  had  covered  cabins 
and  were  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  scows  or  periaguas 
which  they  replaced.  Those  at  first  introduced  on  the  ferries 
were  "single  enders,"  that  is,  they  had  but  one  bow  and  were 
compelled  to  turn  in  crossing  the  river.  Subsequently, 
"double  enders,"  or  boats  capable  of  running  "bow  on,"  without 
turning  around,  were  used.  These  boats  were  each  made  witli 
two  hulls,  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  covered  over  by  one 
deck.  The  paddle  wheels,  turned  by  a  shaft  between  the 
two  hulls,  and  this  shaft  was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of 
cranks  on  a  small  wheel  on  either  side  of  the  shaft,  fitting  into 
a  large  wheel,  which,  with  corresponding  cranks,  was  moved 
around  a  circle  of  IS  or  20  feet  diameter  by  horses,  as  in  a 
cider  mill.  By  an  invention  of  Mr.  John  G.  Murphy,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat  was  reversed  without  changing  the  horses, 
simply  by  lowering  the  end  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  paddles 
were  fastened  from  its  lock  with  the  cranks  of  the  large  wh(}el, 
and  raising  the  other  end  of  the  shaft,  and  locking  it  with 
the  cranks  of  the  large  wheel,  an  operation  performed  by 
means  of  a  lever  :n  less  than  half  a  minute. 

Tlie  winter  of  1821-22  was  more  severe  than  almost  any 
experienced  since  that  time.  The  ferries  were  almost  im- 
passable from  tlie  quantity  of  floating  ice,  through  whicli  (he 
ferry-boats  could  not  force  their  way,  as  tlie  ice  became  jammed 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  hulls. 

A  new  steam  ferry-boat,  named  the  "William  Cutting,"  and 
of  similar  construction  to  the  "Nassau,"  was  put  on  the  ferry 
in  1827.  The  detentions  at  the  ferry,  the  poor  construction  of 
the  boats,  and  the  insufficient  accommodations  furnished,  ex- 
cited great  dissatisfaction  and  animosity,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  public  meetings  and  by  complaints  in  the  newspapers. 
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In  IS33,  the  controlling  interest  in  Fulton  ferry  having 
passed  into  other  hands,  two  new  steamboats,  one  named  the 
'•Relief,''  for  ])assengers  and  freight,  and  the  other  the  "Olive 
Branch,"  for  passengers  only,  were  added  to  the  ferry.  Both 
of  these  boats  had  single  hulls  and  side  wheels. 

The  South  Ferry  was  leased  from  September  1st,  1835,  to 
^lay,  1839,  from  "\A'hitehall  street  to  Atlantic  street,  Brooklyn, 
for  the  sum  of  |1,000  per  year,  but  was  not  open  for  travel 
until  May,  1836.  This  enterprise  was  brouglit  into  operation 
through  the  endeavors  of  property  owners  in  South  Brooklyn, 
and  the  incorporators  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  was 
building  at  this  time,  and  who  desired  to  run  their  road  down 
Atlantic  street  to  the  ferry.  Before  the  end  of  the  lease,  in 
1839,  its  expenses  were  found  to  have  far  exceeded  its  income, 
and  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  had  been  used  up. 

In  1835,  the  nnexjiired  lease  of  Fulton  ferry  was  sold, 
will!  the  boats  and  fixtures,  for  $100,000,  and  a  subscription  to 
a  seven  per  cent,  stock  was  made  among  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Brooklyn.  Notwithstanding  prudent  management,  the  as- 
sets of  the  association  at  tlie  termination  of  the  lease,  in  1839, 
proved  the  stock  to  be  worth  only  08  per  cent,  of  its  face  value. 

In  the  meantime  the  incorporators  of  the  South  ferry, 
whose  lease  terminated  in  1839,  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  their  ferry  and  the  loss  of  tlie  remainder  of  the  capital  they 
had  invested  in  it,  applied  to  the  Corporation  of  New  York  to 
unite  their  ferry  with  the  Fulton  ferry  in  a  new  lease,  which 
had  been  applied  for.  This  application  met  with  opjiosition 
from  some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Fulton  ferry,  who  hoped 
by  a  renewal  of  their  existing  lease  to  recover  the  capital  lost 
in  their  present  lease.  Tlie  lease  was  subsequently  granted, 
uniting  the  Fulton  and  the  South  ferries,  for  five  years,  from 
May,  1839  to  1844,  at  an  annual  rent  of  -f  12,000.  These  lessees 
organized  themselves  under  articles  of  association,  with  a 
capital  of  .'it;l83,000,  under  Ihe  name  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Union  Ferry  f'ompany.  The  ferriage  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, which  was  then  four  cents,  was  reduced,  on  May  5th, 
1842,  to  three  cents,  and  on  February  7th,  1844,  to  two  cents. 
The  lease  required  1hat  no  dividends  he  made  exceeding  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  any  excess  of  profits  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  ferriage,  or  paid  to 
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the  City  of  New  York.  In  1840,  the  lessees  commenced  building 
a  new  boat,  named  the  "Suffolk,"  with  a  single  hull,  similar  to 
the  South  Fern  boats,  which  were  found  to  be  good  boats  to 
contend  with  ice.  In  1S4.3,  they  commenced  building  another 
boat,  the  "Union."  Commutation,  which  had  always  existed 
on  the  Fulton  ferry,  was  extended  so  as  to  include  both  ferries. 
On  the  settlement,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  in  1844,  the 
stock,  by  the  valuation  of  the  commissioners,  was  found  to  be 
worth  only  sevenly-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  renewal  of  Ihe  lease  was  applied  for  by  the  association 
in  1844,  but  they  were  not  successful.  On  account  of  the  rival 
bids  received,  it  was  decided  to  receive  sealed  proposals  and  to 
lease  to  the  highesi  bidders,  who  were  Jacob  R.  Leroy  and 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  the  latter  having  been  vice-president  in 
the  association.  The  lease  was  made  for  seven  years,  from 
1S44  to  1851,  for  .'J.'JO.yOO  per  year,  without  any  restrictions  as 
to  the  rates  of  ferriage  or  dividends.  This  company  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  "Brooklyn  Union  Ferry  Com- 
pany,'' with  very  much  the  same  board  of  managers  as  (existed 
in  the  former  lioaid. 

The  new  compan.y  proceeded  actively  in  the  improvement 
of  the  ferrj'  landings,  and  in  replacing  the  old  boats  by  new 
ones  of  greater  po-sver,  and  of  enlarged  and  superior  con- 
struction. 

The  lessees  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company  obtained  the 
right  to  run  a  boat  to  Hamilton  avenue,  ISrooklyn,  from  White- 
ball  street,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  dollar,  which  was  done 
in  Oct(jber,  184G.  The  Atlantic  Dock  (.'ompany  guaranteed  to 
];aj.  as  rent,  the  iuteiest  on  the  value  of  the  boat,  and  to  i^ay 
any  loss  incurred  in  running  (he  ferry.  Besides  the  rent  paid, 
it  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  in  18.51,  that  a  loss  of 
|2.5,000  was  made  bv  the  ITnion  Fen-y  T'ompany. 

The  lease  of  tlie  Fulton,  the  South  and  the  Hamilton 
avenue  ferries,  whirh  expired  in  1851,  was  renewed  to  the 
former  lessees  at  the  rent  of  ."if 35,000  for  ten  years.  Articles 
of  association  between  the  lessees  and  the  stockholders  stip- 
ulated that  all  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  after  paying 
8  per  cent,  dividends,  and  tlie  stock  at  ])ar,  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  Observatory, 
or  to  either  of  them,  thus  promising  the  stockholders  a  fair 
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return  for  the  risk  of  their  capital,  and  a  guarantee  to  the 
public  against  speculative  profit.  Two  new  boats  were  built; 
the  dusty  stoves  had  been  removed  and  the  cabins  warmed  by 
steam  pipes  during  the  former  lease;  gas  was  now  introduced 
in  place  of  oil  lamps,  and  the  roofs  of  the  cabins  raised,  giving 
better  ventilation. 

In  18.5.3,  the  Eoosevelt  street  ferry  to  Bridge  street,  Brook- 
lyn, was  established  by  F.  0.  Havemeyer  and  S.  J.  Tilden, 
and  equipped  with  three  good  ferry-boats  and  ferry  fixtures, 
at  a  cost  of  |170,000.  In  the  same  year,  -Jacob  Sharpe  and 
associates  obtained  a  lease  for  ten  years  of  a  ferry  from  Wall 
street,  New  York,  to  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  supposing 
the  Union  Ferry  Company  would  pay  a  bonus  for  the  lease, 
but  they  declined  to  do  so.  The  lessees  furnished  the  ferry 
with  two  first-class  ferry-boats,  which  were  run  for  a  few 
months. 

In  1851,  the  leases  of  the  Catharine  street  ferry  and  the 
Gouverneur  street  ferry  were  purchased  by  C.  P.  Smith  and 
W.  F.  Bulkley;  but  they  found  in  a  few  mouths,  as  did  the 
lessees  of  the  Eoosevelt  street,  and  the  Wall  street  ferries, 
that  their  receipts  for  foot  passengers  being  two  cents,  the 
ferries  could  not  be  maintained  in  competition  with  those  of 
the  Union  Ferry  Company,  which  charged  but  one  cent.  The 
lessees  of  these  four  ferries,  viz.:  Wall  street,  Catharine  street, 
Koosevelt  street  and  Gouverneur  street,  then  announced  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  ferries;  but  iu 
November,  1853,  an  agreement  was  completed,  after  consider- 
able pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Union  Ferry 
Comi>any,  whereby  a  consolidation  of  the  four  ferries  was 
made  with  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  6th  of  December  of  the  same  year.  The  company 
organized  under  the  General  Act  of  1854,  in  that  year,  as  an 
incorporated  company,  as  the  Union  Ferry  Company  of  Brook- 
lyn, with  a  capital  of  .fSOOjOOO.  The  ferriage  for  foot  pas- 
sengers was  fixed  at  one  cent,  on  all  the  seven  united  ferries, 
and  commutation  was  continued  at  the  same  rates  as  hereto- 
fore. The  financial  results  of  the  consolidation,  however, 
o-reatly  disappointed  its  friends.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  consolidation  there  was  a  loss  of  over  .t|!GO,000  of  cap- 
ital, besides  the  surplus  which  had  been  accumulated.     It  was 
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thus  evident  that  the  ferries  could  not  be  sustained  at  one 
cent  ferriage,  and  in  1854  it  was  raised  to  two  cents,  but 
'tickets  continued  to  be  sold  at  one  and  a  half  cents.  This 
change  did  not  relieve  the  company  from  the  burden  which 
the  consolidation  had  imposed,  all  the  ferries  except  the  Fulton 
showing  a  deficiency  in  their  annual  accounts.  Accordingly, 
the  company,  on  November  1st,  1856,  advanced  the  price  of 
tickets  to  two  cents,  and  abolished  commutation.  This  afforded 
more  relief  to  the  company,  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  it 
began  to  accumulate  surplus  earnings.  The  lease  of  the 
Gouverneur  street  ferry  expired  in  1856,  but  the  company  did 
not  renew  the  lease,  although  they  continued  to  operate  it  until 
January  10th,  1857.  The  Roosevelt  street  ferry  was  discon- 
tinued from  Augus(t  4th,  1859. 

The  leases  of  the  five  ferries,  the  Fulton,  South,  Hamilton 
avenue,  Wall  street,  and  Catharine  street,  were  sold  at  auction 
in  May,  1860,  for  ten  years,  from  May,  1861,  to  May,  1871,  to 
the  Union  Ferry  Company  for  .110.3,000  per  year,  after  much 
spirited  bidding.  In  1861,  they  erected  new  ferry  buildings 
at  Hamilton  avenue  ferry;  and  in  1863  they  built  the  iron 
ferry  building  at  Fulton  Ferry,  on  New  York  side;  and  in 
1864  the  iron  ferry  building,  foot  of  Whitehall  street;  and 
in  1871  built  the  substantial  edifice  at  the  foot  of  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn. 

The  propriety  of  building  iron  boats  was  considered  by 
the  Directors  as  early  as  1856.  They  commissioned  their  asso- 
ciate, H.  R.  Worthington,  and  their  chief  engineer,  Henry 
McFarlan,  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  an  iron  ferry-boat 
which  was  in  use  there.  On  receiving  their  report,  the  direc- 
tors, deeming  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  in  which 
to  test  fully  the  advantages  of  iron  over  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  concluded  to  adhere  for  a  while  at  least  to  the 
old  and  long-tried  material.  Further  experience,  however, 
seemed  to  favor  the  use  of  iron,  and  accordingly,  in  1871,  the 
"Fnlton"  and  the  "Farragut"  were  built  with  watertight  com- 
partments.    These  boats  cost  about  |77,000  each. 

In  October,  1861,  three  of  their  boats,  the  "Ellen,"  the 
''AYhitehall"  and  tlie  "Wyandanlc,"  were  purchased  by  the 
TTnited  St;i(ps  government,  and  in  1S63  tlie ''Atlantic"  x  "Com. 
Read"  ,  was  also  taken,  all  of  them  being  converted  into  "un- 
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boats.  In  1862,  the  Navy  Department  also  bought  from  them 
four  boats,  which  were  then  in  course  of  construction,  "Ellen," 
"Whitehall,"  "Clinton"  and  "Somerset,"  two  of  which,  the 
"Clinton"  and  the  "Somerset,"  they  purchased  from  the  gov- 
ernment July  12th,  1SG5,  and  rebuilt  for  service  on  the  ferries. 
The  "Ellen"  remained  South  after  the  war  was  closed.  The 
"Whitehall"  was  destroyed  by  lire  at  Old  Point,  Va.,  March 
ICth,  1862,  and  the  "Wyandank"  was  taken  for  service  at 
^he  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  The  Navy  Department 
paid  for  the  "Atlantic,"  $91,000;  "Com.  Morris,"  |42,000,  and 
the  "Somerset,"  169,689.  The  cost  of  refitting  was  included  in 
the  latter. 

Previous  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  project,  the  company, 
in  order  to  add  facilities  at  the  Fulton  ferry,  made  an  addi- 
tional slip  north  of  the  upper  ferry  slip  in  Brooklyn,  which 
thej  had  in  use  but  about  four  years,  when  the  bridge  en- 
gineers located  one  of  the  bridge  towers  in  it,  which,  of  course, 
cut  off  its  further  use. 

The  renewal  of  the  lease  from  1871  to  1881  was  made  to 
the  company,  at  a  rent  of  one  dollar  per  annum  and  taxes, 
0!i  condition  that  they  reduce  the  fare  for  foot  passengers 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  7.30  in  the  morning  and  5  and 
7.30  in  the  evening,  to  one  cent,  and  during  other  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  to  be  two  cents.  This  lease  was  subse- 
quently held  to  be  irregular  and  invalid,  and  in  March,  1876, 
the  Union  Ferry  Company  was  sued  for  rent,  but  after  a 
tedious  struggle  in  the  courts  a  compromise  and  settlement 
•«as  made,  in  1881,  by  a  payment  to  the  city  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  lease  from  1871  to  1881.  A  new- 
lease  was  made  for  the  term  of  five  years,  from  May  1st,  1881, 
to  May  1st.  1886,  at  a  rental  of  I21/2  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  ferriage  at  all  the  five  ferries  leased  to  the 
ccrrpany.  In  1886  a  lease  for  another  term  of  five  years,  from 
May  1st,  1886,  to  May  1st,  1891,  was  made  to  the  Union  Ferry 
Company,  at  a  rental  of  12%  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Since  1896  the  Union  ferries,  with  many  of  the  upper 
East  River  ferries,  have  been  consolidated  under  one  manage- 
ment. 

All  of  the  improvements  made  on  these  ferries  of  late 
years  have  been  on  those  running  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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city,  where  large  and  finely  equipped  ferry-boats  have  been 
in  service. 

The  following  ferries  were  established  previous  to  1836. 
viz.: 

From  New  York: 

Fulton  Ferry  to  Brooklyn. 

Catharine  street  ferry  to  Brooklyn. 

Peck  Slip  ferry  to  Williamsburg. 

Grand  street  ferry  to  Williamsburg. 

Walnut  street  ferry  to  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn. 

Hell  Gate  ferry  to  Astoria,  Long  Island. 

Staten  Island  ferry  to  Stateu  Island. 

Jersey  City  ferry  from  Courtland  street. 

Hoboken  ferry  from  Barclay  street. 

Hudson  Eiver: 

Newburgh  ferry  to  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell's  ferry  to  Peekskill. 
Poughkeepsie  ferry  to  New  Paltz. 
Albany  ferry  to  Greenbush. 
Hudson  ferry  to  Athens. 

Boston,  j\Iass.: 
East  Boston  ferry. 
'Winnesimmit  ferry. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
^Market  street  ferry  to  Camden. 
Arch  street  ferry  to  Camden. 
South  street  ferry  to  Camden. 
Browning's  ferry  to  Camden. 
Walnut  street  ferry  to  Camden. 

The  first  steam  ferry-boat  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  the 
''Camden,"  from  Market  street  to  Springer's  ferry,  at  Camden, 
on  May  10th,  1S12. 

Greenpoint  ferry,  from  East  Tenth  street.  New  Y'ork,  was 
established  in  18.53.    Lease  dated  October  30th,  1853. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  ferry,  from  East  Twenty-tliird 
street  to  Calvary  Cemetery  landing,  through  Newton  Creek, 
was   established  in   1853.      This   ferry,   after   running   a   fi'w 
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yearS;  was  purcliascd  hy  Uw  lessee  of  Ihc  Cii-eenpoint  ferry 
and  the  boats  run  to  tireeniHiint.  Original  lease  made  for  leu 
years  from  December  I'Tth,  tSly. 

Pavoiiia  ferry,  from  the  termiual  of  the  New  York  aud 
Erie  Railroad  at  r'avonia,  to  ('hambers  street,  New  York,  was 
opened  iu  3  SOI,  and  to  West  Twenty-third  street  in  1868. 

Hunter's  Toint  ferry  to  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  New 
Yoik,  was  opened  in  IS.'ii;,  and  to  .James  Slip  in  1865. 

(irand  street,  New  York,  to  T.i-oadway,  AVilliamsbnrg,  was 
opened  iu  1863. 

Honston  street  ferry  to  Gra.nd  street,  AA'illiamsburg,  was 
leased  by  the  company  in  March,  1840. 

Broadway,  Williamsburg,  to  East  Forty-second  street, 
OTjened  on  December  2d,  1901. 


T<n^' BOATS. 


The  first  steam  towboat  built  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
vessels  was  the  ''Eufus  King,"  built  by  Bmith  &  Dimou,  for  tlie 
New  York  Dry  Dock  Company,  that  was  estal)lished  in  182.5, 
at  the  foot  of  Easr  Tenth  street.  New  York,  to  tow  ves- 
sels to  and  from  their  railway.  This  vessel  was  but  102'xl9''x 
7',  with  a  square  eagine  of  31"  cylinder  by  4  feet  stroke,  being 
like  the  small  passenger  boats  of  that  day.  Prior  to  this 
the  small  passenger  boats  during  the  dull  seasons  would 
engage  in  towing  the  large  sailing  vessels  to  and  from  the 
"nook." 

After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  fall  of  1825, 
there  was  a  new  field  of  enterprise  opened  to  the  capitalist. 
Tt  must  be  I'emembered  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  but  a  few  months  before  given  its  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  passenger  steamboats  were  now  building  for  that 
service.  But  what  to  do  with  those  that  had  been  in  service, 
that  were  inferior  iu  speed  and  accommodations  to  the  new 
vessels,  was  the  question  to  many  owners.  The  only  use  they 
could  be  put  to  was  to  try  their  fortune  at  towing.  Some 
of  the  new  ones  built  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  free  naviga- 
tioix  of  the  waters  soon  proved  their  unfitness  for  the  pas- 
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seiigei-  hn.sincss,  mid  they  soon  passed  to  towlioats.  After 
a  lew  years  the  business  of  to\\iiig  on  tlie  IIiulsoii  River  i^assed 
iiilo  the  hands  of  iiwoj'|i(ira1ed  eoinpauies,  so  that  l>y  18.".(l 
1hrre  Mas  Mn'  Swiftsiirc  liiii',  coiitrDlled  l)y  A.  \'aii  Saiil- 
vooi-d;  tlie  New  Yorlc  and  Alhaiiy  line,  by  Joliu  Newton,  and 
tlie  Troy  line,  by  Philip  Hart. 

The  first  tugboat  bnilt  for  general  service  would  appear 
to  have  been  ilie  "Hercules,"  of  100  tons,  built  at  New  York, 
in  is:!i',  b,\'  Itrown  &  liell,  for  ().  ifauran  and  otliers,  who  run 
a  line  of  coastwise  packets.  The  exiieriment  could  not  have 
]ii-oved  i)i-ofitable,  as  at  a  later  date  she  had  been  altered 
for  other  service. 

The  earliest  towboat  companies  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of 
Ai'liich  there  ajipears  to  be  any  record,  were,  in  1836,  those 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Steam  Towboat 
Company,  towing  on  tbe  Dela-ware  Eiver  and  bay,  and  the 
Delaware  Coal  and  Schuylkill  Towboat  Company.  Most  of 
their  vessels  were  old  passenger  boats. 

Prior  to  ISK)  there  were  comparatively  few  sailing  vessels 
larger  than  schooners  calling  at  our  ports,  but  after  that  date 
the  American  sailing  packets  from  Europe  of  about  GOO  tons 
each  required,  in  many  cases,  a  towboat  to  bring  them  to  their 
dock,  that  gave  employment  at  times  to  the  smaller  passenger 
steamboats.  These  packets  of  increased  size  and  number  re- 
quired attendance  on  arrival  until  about  1840,  when  the 
clipper  ships  of  still  larger  size  made  their  appearance,  and 
it  was  at  that  time  the  side-wheel  tugboat  was  brought  into 
general  use  for  both  harbor  and  outside  towing,  though  it 
was  not  ftn-  some  years  that  vessels  suitable  for  sea  towing 
were  built.  At  a  later  date  came  the  "Jacob  Bell,"  that  was 
in  government  service  during  the  Civil  War,  then  the  New 
York  "Hook"  l)oats,  the  "Ocean,"  "Screamer,"  "Mercury," 
"Satellite,"  'Huntress,"  "Achilles,"  "Ajax,"  "ITnderwriter,"  and 
"Titan."  The  largest  of  these  side-wheel  tugboats  was  the 
"Titan,"  built  by  Tliomas  Collyer,  in  1852,  for  Russell  Sturgis 
&  Co.  This  vessel  was  175'x2'J'xlO'G,  with  a  IMorgan  Iron 
^^'orks  beam  engine  of  tiO^xlO  U't't  stroke.  She  was  a  heavily 
built  and  extra  strong  fastened  vessel  for  her  dimensions,  to 
v/ithstand  the  heavy  weather  slie  would  be  subjected  to  during 
outside   work.      This   was  one   of   a   fleet   composed   of  the 
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'•Acbilles,"  "Himtress"  aud  "Ajax.''  The  "Titau"  met  her 
fate  when  sent  to  give  assistance  to  tlie  ship  "Joliu  Currier," 
that  was  ashore  at  Fenwiek  Island,  on  New  Jersey  coast,  by 
getting-  ashui'e  herself  at  vSquan  Inlet,  on  September  3d,  1856, 
in  a  heavy  gale,  where  she  became  almost  a  total  loss.  Her 
engine  was  recovered,  and  a  few  years  later  placed  in  the 
Hudson  River  day  line  steamboat  "Daniel  Drew."  These 
hirge  tugboats  appear  to  have  been  unfortunate.  The  "Ajax" 
went  ashore  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  during  an  easterly  gale 
on  February  1st,  1858,  and  the  "Hercules"  was  destroyed  by 
lire  while  lying  at  Sandy  Hook  dock  on  jNfay  14th,  1858. 

Then  came  the  "Leviathan,"  constructed  by  Eckford  Webb 
in  1853,  for  Spoflord  Tileston  &  Co.,  with  dimensions  of  179'x 
2S'5xll'6,  with  a  beam  engine  of  tlO"xlO  feet  stroke,  and  water 
wheels  of  20V-;  feet  by  8  feet  1  inches  face;  two  return-flue 
boiler's,  consuming  one  ton  of  anthracite  coal  ]ier  hour,  and 
operated  under  an  average  steam  pressure  of  35  pounds.  Her 
owners  advised  the  builders,  after  she  had  been  in  service  a 
short  time,  that  the  vessel  had  been  sent  to  Warren,  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  the  lime  from  the  Battery,  at  New  York,  to 
Stratford  Lightboat,  was  3  hours  and  8  minulcs;  to  New 
London  Lightboat,  5  hours  and  35  minutes,  and  to  Newport 
-nharf,  8  hours  aud  5  minutes.  This  is  phenomenal  for  a  vessel 
of  her  size,  but  the  conditions  were  no  doubt  more  than  usually 
faTorable.  She  was  withal  the  most  powerful  tugboat  on  the 
coast  at  that  time,  and  of  much  higher  speed  than  many  of 
our  river  boats.  This  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March 
20th,  1856,  while  towing  a  vessel,  and  when  about  four  miles 
from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship.  After  the  "Leviathan"  was 
burned  the  "William  H.  Webb"  was  built  by  William  H. 
Webb,  for  James  Chambers  and  Henry  A.  Heiser,  for  the 
same  service  of  Sandy  Hook  towing.  This  vessel  was  some- 
what larger  than  her  predecessor,  being  190'x31'xl2',  with  a 
pair  of  beam  engines,  each  of  44"xl0  feet  stroke,  with  water 
wheels  of  30  feet  diameter.  This  was  the  last  of  the  large 
side- wheel  tugboats  on  the  coast,  and  she  is  well  remembered 
by  many  of  the  old  steamboat  men  around  New  York  at  ihis 
day.  For  a  tugboat  she  was  certainly  the  head  of  her  class 
in  appearance  and  ability.  After  doing  service  in  New  York 
waters  until  June,  1859,  she  was  sold  to  New  Orleans  mer- 
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cliants  for  towing  the  large  sailing  vessels  from  and  to  the 
liasses  to  New  Orleans.  The  towing  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
Eiyer  at  tliis  lime  was  controlled  by  one  firm,  and  the  vessel 
was  purchased  to  hreak  the  monopoly  from  which  the  mer- 
chants of  New  Orleans  had  suffered  so  long.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  in  18G1  the  vessel  was  still  engaged  in  towing, 
but  was  at  once  taken  by  the  Confederate  naval  authorities 
and  converted  info  a  gunboat,  and  for  a  time  did  service  in 
the  lower  Jlississip])!  River  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  when  the 
river  was  blockaded  was  taken  to  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
and  Red  River,  having  meauAvliile  been  fitted  as  a  ram.  Here 
she  remained  during  all  the  period  of  the  war,  with  but  one  or 
two  brushes  with  the  Union  naval  vessels.  The  greatest  repu- 
tation she  made  was  when  the  war  was  all  over,  and  the  cause 
in  which  the  vessel  had  been  engaged  was  found  to  be  hope- 
lessly lost,  that  the  officer,  a  Captain  Read,  who  had  been 
in  the  United  Statr-s  Navy,  in  command,  resoh'od  to  take  the 
desperate  chances  of  running  the  blockade  of  the  river  to  the 
passes  and  then  endeavor  to  reach  Havana,  Cuba.  She  left 
the  Red  River  on  April  22d,  18G5,  and  passed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  ^Aas  opposite  the  city  of  New  Orleans  at 
noon  of  the  24th  of  the  month.  When  about  25  miles  below 
the  city  she  met  the  United  States  naval  steamer  "Richmond," 
on  her  way  to  the  city,  who  gave  her  one  broadside,  and  being 
pursued  by  one  of  tlie  United  States  gunboats,  was  placed 
between  two  fires  that  compelled  her  crew  to  run  her  ashore 
at  Culls  Pass,  when  she  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  There 
was  much  exciteinent  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  her 
passing,  on  account  of  the  daring  displayed  in  such  an  action, 
and  -\\iUi  such  small  ]irospect  of  success. 

These  large  side-wheel  tugboats  were  at  the  height  of 
their  usefulness  when  the  "W.  H.  "^^'ebb"  was  sold.  The  screw- 
propeller  tugboat  was  in  service  at  that  day,  but  had  not  as 
yet  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  business  in  hand.  The  first  of 
the  propeller  tugboals  was  named  "Samson,"  hull  built  by 
William  Cram]),  and  Ihe  machinery  by  Reanie,  Neafle  &  Co., 
of  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  in  1S!">0.  In  185],  ihe  same  builders  con- 
structed a  ])rop(-d]cr  iuglniat  foi-  S:in  Uiancisco  liai-bor,  witli 
a  pair  of  vertical  direct-acting  engines.  This  was  the  first  of 
that  type  in  tugboats.     The  next  year  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  of 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  built  the  uiacliinery  for  the  tugboat  "Amer- 
"ica,"  for  towiug  on  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Capes.  This 
■s<'ssel  was  1.35  feet  long,  and  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  trunk 
engines,  each  having  cylinders  32"x30".  She  was  fitted  with 
two  masts  and  sails.  In  1S53,  the  "Franklin''  was  built  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  towing  service,  but  was  shortly  after  taken 
through  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  same  kind 
of  work.  In  18.52,  there  was  the  propeller  "Rescue,"  built 
for  New  York  harbor,  ^vith  a  pair  of  vertical  direct-acting 
engines.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  engines  were  operated 
r:nder  a  steam  pressure  of  not  exceeding  40  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Tlie  higher  steam  pressure  did  not  come  into 
use  until  1S€0,  when  the  "Resolute"  and  the  "Reliance"  were 
built  by  B.  C.  Terry,  with  the  machinery  by  Cobb  &  Field,  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  Capt.  Albert  De  Groot.  These  vessels 
■were  intended  for  harbor  towing,  and  were  each  OS'xlG'xT'G, 
with  engine  17"xl7"',  having  a  return  tubular  boiler,  Avith 
4-inch  tubes  and  two  furnaces,  and  were  operated  under  an 
average  working  pressure  of  75  pounds  of  steam.  The  pro- 
peller was  7  feet  eight  inches  diameter.  These  tugboats  were 
completed  in  September,  ISCO,  and  in  the  following  May  the 
Navy  Department  purchased  them  for  picket  boats,  for  .f  15,000 
e-ich.  The  "Reliance"  was  captured  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  August  2,3d.  186.3,  and  the  "Resolute"  was  sold  after  the 
war  was  over.  The  boiler  of  one  of  these  boats  exploded  while 
the  vessel  lay  at  the  dock,  and  wrecked  things  generally. 

There  were  many  of  these  early  propeller  tugboats  that 
were  fitted  with  two  separate  engines  connected  to  the  same 
shaft.  What  brought  about  the  greatest  change  in  favor  ef 
the  propeller  was  the  adoption  of  the  compound  engine,  for 
when  that  type  of  engine  demonstrated  its  economy  of  fuel  the 
side-wheel  tugboat  was  doomed,  except  for  some  special  work. 
The  development  of  the  propeller  tugboat  since  then  has  been 
rapid.  One  of  the  marked  features  of  its  growth  has  been 
the  size  and  power  required  for  Ihose  towing  coal  barges 
from  port  to  port  along  our  sea  coast.  There  are  several  of 
them  as  large  as  many  of  the  gunboats  that  were  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War  on  blockade  duty. 
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Tjjc  Jirst  tiii;I)0)\t  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  liavjug  a  coin- 
])()iind  enj^ine  was  tlie  "H.  F.  Haniill,"  by  adding  a  14-incli 
liii^li-pressnve  cylinder  on  a  24-incli  s(i[iiare  low-ijrewsure  cylin- 
der. This  was  done  eitliei'  in  Jannary  or  February,  1870,  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HIGH    SPEED. 


^pBE  question  is  xt'vy  often  aslied,  what  is  tlie  high- 
est speed  that  has  been  attained  by  our 
American  river  steamboats?  An  answer  is 
as  often  given  of  a  boat  having  made  the  run  be- 
tween certain  points,  in  a  stated  time,  tliat  shows 
the  vessel  was  traveling  "at  the  rate  of"  from  25  to  30  miles 
per  liour;  very  seldom  is  it  found  less  than  the  former 
figure.  This  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  some  people.  Men  of 
experience  in  such  matters  know  that  the  number  of  passenger 
steamboats  able  to  obtain  a  velocity  of  18  miles  per  hour 
for  one  or  more  hours  is  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
and  when  you  go  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  velocity  until  you 
reach  22  or  23  miles  an  hour,  then  you  can  almost  count  them  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Otherwise,  the  number  of  passenger 
steamboats  that  are  able  to  attain  23  miles  an  hour  for  one 
hour  even  is  very  limited  indeed  in  numbers.  So  far  as  25  miles 
.  an  hour  is  concerned,  that  has  only  been  found  in  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  a  few  racing  machines.  This 
question  of  speed  does  not  entertain  any  surrounding  condi- 
tions. The  main  factor  tlmt  is  the  cause  of  the  miscalculation 
of  the  speed  of  a  steainboat  is  the  distance  between  the  points 
covered  by  the  vessel. 

This  "bottling  up"  the  steam  in  the  boilers  of  a  steamboat 
and  starting  it  ott'  as  a  squirt-gun  for  a  few  miles,  over  a  course 
^A•here  there  is  snfiicieut  depth  of  -water  so  it  will  not  touch  the 
bottom,  and  tlien  make  a  claim  of  anything  over  20  miles  an 
hour,  deceives  but  few  people.  The  single  measured  mile 
course  was  popular  at  one  time,  but  that  has  been  laid  aside  as 
having  served  its  day. 

A  steamboat  that  can  be  taken  at  times  on  her  regular 
business  trips,  with  a  clean  bottom  and  machinery  in  good 
order,  and  jnit  through  her  paces  with  good  tides  and  atmos- 
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pheric  conditions  in  her  favor,  and  make  21  miles  and  over  an 
hour  for  three  or  more  hours,  is  a  rare  exception.  A  few  have 
made  exceptional  time  but  once  and  would  live  upon  a  reputa- 
tion then  gained  that  could  hardly  be  repeated,  while  a  less 
number  have  made  phenomenal  time  and  could  be  expected  to 
repeat  it  under  similar  conditions. 

The  analysis  of  the  logs  of  some  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
steamboats  indicate  that  some  of  the  so-called  fast  ones  on  the 
Hudson  river  have  but  a  small  margin  of  safety  from  a  blighted 
roputr.Tion  for  speed  when  the  figures  of  the  best  vessels  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound  and  Hudson  Eiver  are  examined.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  there  was  a  race  on  Lake  Erie  in  1901 
where  over  21  miles  an  hour  was  made  through  the  icater. 
That  leaves  a  very  small  margin  for  many  of  the  eastern  boats. 

It  will  be  remembered  this  covers  only  our  sound,  river 
and  lake  navigation,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  our  sea- 
going steamers. 

To  show  that  the  position  taken  on  this  subject  is  sub- 
stantiated by  facts  and  figures,  copies  of  the  logs  of  a  few  of 
our  Long  Island  Sound  steamboats  that  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized as  being  among  those  of  the  highest  speed  of  their  day, 
both  past  and  present,  are  presented: 

"  LEXINGTON." 

New  York  to  Providence,  R.   I.,  June  3,  1835. 

A.  M,        Elapsed  Time. 

Left  Providence 5.55  H.  M. 

"      Newport    7.49  1.54 

Passed  Beaver  Tail  Light 8.08  .19 

"       Point  Judith 8.41  .38 

"       Watch  Hill 10.04  1.23 

"       Little  Gull  Light 11.04  1.00 

"      Plum  Island 11.27  .23 

"      Faulkner's  Island  Light 12.51  1.24 

"      Old  Field  Point 2.38  1.47 

"       Eaton's  Neck 3.37  .59 

"      Sands  Point 4.50  1.13 

"      Throgg's  Neck  5.16  .26 

Arrived  Pier  1,  North  River 6.09  .53 

Dock  to  dock 12.14 
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Speed  of  vessel  per  hour  from  Point  Judith  to  Throgg's 
Neck,  U.9  miles;  from  Watch  Hill  to  Sand's  Point,  15.12  miles; 
from  Little  Gull  Island  Light  to  Sand's  Point  Light,  15.29 
miles;  from  Faulkner's  Island  Light  to  Sands  Point  Light, 
15.16  miles,  and  from  Sands  Point  Light  to  the  Battery  at 
New  York,  17.26  miles  per  hour.  High  water  at  Hell  Gate 
about  3.15  P.  M. 

The  record  time  prior  to  this  was  by  the  "Boston,"  in 
June,  1832,  of  14  hours  and  39  minutes. 


Elapsed 

Time. 

Tide. 

H.  M. 

.  .  .  • 

Ebb  against 

.49 

Boat. 

.19 

Ebb  with 

1.04 

Boat. 

"  C.    VANDERBILT." 
New  York  and  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  7,  1847. 


P.M. 
Left  Pier  1,  North  Elver: 

Passed  Point  of  Hook. . .  5.16 
"      Throggs  Point .  . .   6.05 

"       Sands  Point 6.24 

"      Huntington  7.28 

"       Stratford     Light- 
ship      8.21 

"       Faulkner's  Island 

Light   9..38 

"       *Saybrook  Light.  10.29 
"      Bartlett  Beef 

Lightship    ....11.04 
Arrived  Stonington 

Wharf  11.48 


.53 

1.17 
.51 

.35 

.44 
6.32 


*  There  was  no  light  vessel  at  Long  Sand  Shoal,  off  Cornfield 
Point,  until  1865.    Prior  to  this  the  time  was  taken  at  Saybrook  Light. 
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Add  12  iiiiiuitfs  fi'om  dock  to  Corlears  Hook — oi'  Point  of 
the  Hook — on  the  East  Eiver,  makes  it  6  lioui-s  and  44  minutes 
from  dock  to  dock.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  from  Sands  Point 
to  Stratford  Shoal  Lii^htship  was  18.21  miles  per  hour.  From 
Sands  Point  to  Bartlett's  Keef  Lightship,  18.89  miles  per  hour; 
and  from  Fanlkners  Island  Light  to  Bartlett's  Keef  Lightship. 
19.51  miles  per  hour. 


"  OREGON." 
New  York  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  J\me  8,  1S47. 


P.M. 
Passed  Point  of  Hook.  ...   .5.15 

Elapsed 
Time. 
H.  M. 

Tide. 
First  ebb 

Throggs  Point. ..  .    5.-57 

.42 

against 

Sauds  Point 0.15 

.18 

Boat. 

Huntiugton   7.13 

.58 

Ebb  with 

"       Stratford       Shoal 

Boat. 

Lightship S.Ofi 

.53 

"■ 

"       Faulkner's  Island 

light    9.20 

1.14 

a 

"       Sayhrook  Light. .10.09 

.49 

" 

Bartlett's  Reef 

Lightship    ....10.39 

.30 

" 

Arrived  Stoningt(ui  Dock. 11. 18 

.39 

" 

0.03 


Add  12  minutes  from  Pier  1  North  River  to  Point  of  Hook, 
makes  0  hours  and  15  minutes  from  dock  to  dock.  Speed  of 
the  vessel  from  Sands  Point  to  Stratford  Shoal  Lightshi]), 
19.19  miles  per  hour;  h\>m  Sauds  Point  to  Fanlkners  Island 
Light,  19.58  miles  per  hour;  aud  from  Stratford  Shoal  Light- 
ship to  Bartlett's  Reef  Lightship,  20.00  miles  per  hour. 
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"  C.    VANDERBILT." 
New  York  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  May  21,  1850. 

Elapsed 

Time.  Tide. 
Left  Pier  2,  North  River:                  H.  M. 

Passed  Point  of  Hook Flood. 

"       Tliroggs  Point 41 

•'       Sands  Point 19 

Huntington    1.02  Ebb  with 

Stratford  ShoalLightship.     .55  Boat. 

Faulkuers  Island  Light...   1.2.3  " 

''       Saybrook  Light 48  " 

"      Bartletts  Reef  Lightship. .     .30  " 

To  Stonington  Dotk 40  " 

CIS 
^Vdd   12   minutes   to  Point  of  the 

Hook   12 

Dock  to  Hock G.30 


"  METROPOLIS." 
New  York  to  Fall  River,  June  9,  185-5 

Elapsed 

P.  M.  Time. 

Loft  Pier  :5,  Xoidi  River:    5.0!)  H.  M. 

I'assed  Throggs  I'oint...  .   (;.00  .51 

"       Sands  Point 0.18  .18 

Huntington 

Light   7.18  1.00 

"       Stratford     Light- 
ship   8.09  .51 

Faulkners    Island 

Light   9.2.3  L14 

"       Savbrook  Light .  .  10.10  .47 

"       Gull  Island  Light.10.4.3  .33 

Stonington  due  N.11.13  .30 

"       Watch  Hill  Light.n. 18  .05 

"       Point   Juditli 12.20  1.02 

Arrived  at  Xewjidrt 1.90  .40 

7.51 


Tide. 


Fhxul. 


Ebb. 
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Eunning  time,  New  York  to  Fall  River,  8  hours  and  51  min- 
utes, on  the  authority  of  Erastus  W.  Smith,  Superintending 
Engineer  of  the  Line  at  tlie  time. 

The  run  from  Execution  Eocks  (or  Sands  Point)  to  Point 
Judith  was  made  at  a  speed  of  20.26  miles  per  hour;  from  Strat- 
ford Lightship  to  Watch  Hill  Light  at  a  speed  of  21.24  miles 
per  hour;  and  from  Saj- brook  Light  to  Watch  Hill  Light  at  a 
speed  of  21.9.3  miles  per  hour. 

"CITY    OF    BOSTON." 

New  York  and  New  London,  Conn.,  July  4,  1865. 

Elapsed 
P.  M.        Time.  Tide. 

Left  Pier  39,  North  Eiver.  5.02       ^'  ^'  Flood. 

Passed  Throggs  Point.  .  .    5..57  ..5.5  " 

"       Sands  Point  6.17  .20  " 

Huntington   7.17         1.00  Ebb. 

"       Stratford     Light- 
ship       S.09  .52  " 

'•       Faulkner's  Island 

Light   9.25         116  " 

"       Cornfield      Light- 
ship   10.06  .41  " 

"       New  London 

Light   10.54  .48 

Arrived    at    Dock,    New 

London    1L07  .18 


6.05 


Average  speed  per  hour  the  whole  distance,  19.73  miles. 
Between  Execution  Eocks  Light  and  New  London  Light  20.19 
miles  per  hour;  and  from  Stratford  Shoal  Lightship  to  New 
London  Light  20.98  miles  per  hour;  and  from  Cornfield  Light- 
ship to  New  London  Light  at  a  speed  of  23  miles  per  hour.  The 
vessel  was  running  light,  with  little  if  any  freight  and  but  few 
passengers,  on  account  of  it  being  a  holiday. 
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"  RHODE  ISLAND." 
New  York  and  Stonington,  Conn.,  as  a  day  boat,  August  30,  1873. 

Elapsed 

P.  M.  Time.        Tide.         Rev. 

Left  23d  St.,  East  River..  2.33  ^■'^-   First  of 

Passed  Hell  Gate 2.48  .15         Ebb 

"      Rikers  Island 2.59  .11     against 

"      WMtestone   3.10  .11        Boat. 

Throggs  Point...  .   3.16  .06 

Stepping  Stones.  .   3.22  .06 

•'       Hart's  Island 3.27  .05         Ebb.       181/2 

Sands  Point  Light  3.35  .08 

Captains  Island  "    4.04  .29 

'•       Huntington          "     4.35  .31         Ebb.       I8I/0 
"       Stratford   Light 

Ship 5.30  .55 

"       Faulkner's  Island 

Light 6.47  117         Ebb.       ISi/g 

"       Cornfield    Light 

Ship    7.30  .43 

Bartlett's  Reef 

Light  Ship ....   8.08  .38         Ebb.       181/2 
"       North     Hummock 

Light 8.25  .17 

"       Eel  Grass  Light..   8.39  .14         Ebb.       I8I/2 

Arrived  Stonington  Dock.  8.49  .10 


6.16 


Allowing  24  minutes  from  Stonington  Pier,  North  River, 
to  Pier  at  23d  street,  East  River,  would  make  the  time  from 
Stonington  Line  Pier  on  North  River  to  Stonington  as  6  hours 
and  40  minutes.  On  this  trip  between  Cornfield  Lightship  and 
Bartletts  Reef  Lightship  a  speed  of  21.17  miles  per  hour  was 
made.  An  increase  of  speed  is  noticed  in  this  locality  in  all  the 
records  given  when  going  to  the  eastward,  on  account  of  the 
increased  tidal  flow  from  Cornfield  Lightship  to  and  through 
"the  Race."  Between  Stratford  Lightship  and  North  Hum- 
mock Light  a  speed  of  20.05  miles  per  hour  was  attained  for 
58.5  miles, 
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"  CITY   OF   LOWELL." 

New  York  and  New  London,  Conn.    Iron  propeller  wheels. 

October  9,  1894. 

Elapsed 
P.  M.        Time. 


Left  New  York,  Pier  40 .  .   5.33 
Passed  Throggs  Neck G.28 


H.  M 


"       Sands  Point 

Light   G.44 

"       Huntington  Light  7.38 
"      Stratford        Shoal 

Liglit    S.23 

"       Faulkner's  Island 

Light 9.341/2     1.111/2 

"       Cornfield    Light 

Ship 10.13  381/2 

"      Bartlett's  Beef 

Light  Ship...  .10.47  .34 

New  London 

Light   11.00  .13 

New  London— Steam  off.  11.10  .10 


Tide. 

First  of  ebb 
..55     at  the  "Gate." 
Last  of  flood 
against 
.16  Boat. 

.54       Slack  water. 

Ebb  with 
.45  Boat. 


Running  time,  dock  to  dock,  5  hours  and  37  minutes. 

liunning  time,  Throggs  Neck  to  New  LonddU  Light,  4  hours 
and  32  minutes.  Speed  i)er  hour  over  whole  distance  run  of 
120.2  miles  is  21.4  miles.  From  Throggs  Neck  to  New  London 
Light,  21.9  miles;  from  Stratford  Shoal  Light  to  New  London 
Light,  22.05  miles;  and  from  Cornfield  Light  Ship  to  New  Lon- 
don Light,  at  a  speed  of  23.5  miles  per  hour  with  last  of  the 
ebb  tide. 

On  October  11,  1894 — two  days  after  the  previous  trip — the 
''City  of  Lowell"  made  another  fast  run  to  the  eastward  from 
dock  to  dock,  in  5  hours  and  3G  minutes;  and  from  Stratfoi'd 
Shoal  Light  to  New  London  I^ight  in  2  hours  301/2  minutes, 
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or  at  a  speed  of  23.04  miles  i)er  hoiu'.  The  best  time  in  tlie 
Sound  outside  tlie  '-Race"  of  wliicli  there  is  any  available 
record,  was  made  on  this  trip  from  Stratford  Shoal  Light  to 
Cornfield  Light  Ship  in  1  houi'  421/2  minutes,  from  8.351/2  P-  M. 
to  lO.lS  P.  M.,  or  at  a  speed  of  23.02  miles  per  hour. 


"  CITY    OF    LOWELL." 

Bronze  propeller  wheels.     May  30,  1895. 

Elapsed 
P.  M.        Time.  Tide. 

Left  New  York,  Tier  40  .^.37       ^'  ^^'  Last  of  ebb 

Passed  Throggs  Neck..   G.50         1.13        against  boat. 
"       Sands  Point..  .  7.06  .16  Last  of  ebb 

"      Huntington  with  boat. 

Light 7.591/2       .531/2 

"       Stratford  Shoal 

Light 8.43  .431/2     First  of  flood 

"      Faulkner's  Is'nd  against  boat. 

Light  9.54         111 

"      Cornfield  Light 

Ship   10.33  .39       Flood  against. 

"      Bartlett's  Reef 

Light  Ship..lL12  .39 

"      New  London 

Light   11.25  .13 

New    London  —  Steam 

off  11.32  .07 

At  dock 11.37 

Running  time,  dock  to  dock,  6  hours,  or  an  average  speed 
of  20.03  miles  per  hour.  This  was  a  very  fast  run,  with  a  head 
tide  most  of  the  distance  covered.  The  time  from  Execution 
Rocks  Light  to  Cornfield  Light  Ship  shows  very  high  speed 
with  an  adverse  tide  a  portion  of  the  distance,  3  hours  and  27 
minutes,  or  21.68  miles  per  hour. 


Time. 

Tide. 

H.  M. 

.15 

.27 

Flood. 

.:;(; 

" 

.:!s 

" 

l.OS 

" 

.4.-) 

Elili. 

.rjo 

a 

:2U 

a 

.17 

Ebb  with 

.49 

boat. 
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"  PRISCILLA." 
Now  York  to   Fall  River,  Mass.,  .June  20,  1894. 

Elapsed 
A.  M. 

Lfft  Nc\\])oi4,  K.  1 7.1C 

Passed  Castle  Hill 7.31 

Point  Jndith 7.58 

"       Watch  Hill 8.57 

Liltlr  Giill  Light 9.33 

"       Coi-iiHeld  Taght  Sliij*.  10.99 
Faulkner  Tsl'd  Lighl.  10.47 

Stratfoi-d  Light 11.55 

Eatoiis   Neck 12.40 

Captains   Island 1.10 

Execution  Rock  Light  1.39 

"       Throggs  Point 1.5(1 

"       Battery,  N.  Y 2.45 

7.29 

High  water  at  Llell  Gate,  11.03  A.  M. 

The  distance  from  Newjiort  wharf  to  the  Battery  at  New 
York  was  covered  at  an  average  speed  of  21.11  miles  per  hour. 
From  Point  Judith  to  Execution  Eocks  Light  at  a  speed  of  21.50 
miles  per  hour;  and  from  Watch  Hill  Light  to  j^tratford  Shoal 
Light,  a  distance  of  OCi.O  miles,  at  a  speed  of  22.55  miles 
]ier  hour;  and  from  Cornfield  Light  Ship  to  Watch  Hill  Light, 
a  distance  of  27. G  miles,  in  1  liour  and  12  minutes,  or  a  speed 
of  23  miles  per  hour.  The  tide  was  favor-able  for  the  vessel 
during  most  of  the  trip.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  speed  while  running  from  Watcli  Hill  to  Ci^rn- 
field  Light  is  not  as  great  as  in  some  of  the  other  vessels, 
thus  confirming  the  claim  that  all  fast  runs  are  made  to  Ihe 
eastward  to  obtain  the  beneht  of  the  swift-running  tide 
througli  "the  Eace,"  tliat  runs  there  better  in  that  direction 
than  to  the  west-ward.  This  run  -was  made  just  after  the 
vessel  had  been  completely  turnislied  in  lier  ])assenger  accom 
modations,  and  j^rior  to  being  placed  in  commission.  This 
time  has  irever  been  equalled  on  the  whole  distance  covered, 
and  has  never  been  equalled  between  any  two  of  the  jioints 
named,  -n-itli  but  one  exception.  The  time  made  shows  it  was 
no  ordinary  ti-ial  trij),  although  there  may  not  have  been  the 
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rofinemeuts  of  a  speed  trial  as  undei-stood  for  our  naval  ves- 
sels. With  the  fact  that  the  rmi  was  to  the  westward,  and 
the  tide  was  not  favorahle  the  entire  distance,  shows  the  vessel 
to  be  one  of  the  most  speedy  steamboats  that  has  been  in  the 
passenger  service  on  Long  Island  f^ound. 

■•RICHARD  PECK." 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Line. 

Speed  on  the  measured  mile  in  !>eptembei-,  lSfl2,  20.20 
miles  per  hour.  The  highest  speed  attained  for  anv  distance  of 
note,  when  new,  was  in  IS!):!,  on  a  trip  fr(nu  New  Yoik  to 
Xew  Haven  in  '^  hours  and  -"12  minnt(^s,  and  Xew  York  doclc 
to  New  Haven  Light  in  '■>  lionrs  and  32  minutes.  Xo  date  is 
given  to  And  the  tidal  conditions.  Assuming  that  her  time 
from  Xew  York  dock  to  Execution  Kocks  Light  was  1  hour 
and  10  minutes,  or  a  si)eed  of  18.04  miles  per  hour,  leaves  2 
hours  and  22  minutes  for  the  distance  from  Execution  Kocks 
Light  to  X"ew  Haven  Light,  a  distance  of  4!).7'.»  miles,  or  a  speed 
of  21.03  miles  per  hour. 

On  Sunday,  June  15,  l!l()2,  another  fast  trip  was  made, 
this  time  to  the  westward,  from  Xew  HaA'cn  dock  to  Peck  Slip 
dock,  in  1  hours  and  4  minutes,  less  stoji  at  21st  Street  of  12 
minutes,  leading  elapsed  time  3  hours  and  52  minutes. 

P  M  Elapsed 

^-  ™-  Time. 

Left  X>w  Haven  Dock 3.26  Minutes. 

Passed  South-west  Ledge  Light 3.47  21 

"       Stratford  Point  Light 4.23  30 

"      Penfield  Reef  Light 4.44  21 

"       Green  Ledge  Light.  . , 5.21  37 

"       Captains  Island  Light 5.50  2!) 

"       p]xecution  Kocks  Light 0.15  25 

"       Stepping  Stones  Light 0.26  11 

Throggs    Point 0.31  5 

«       Whitestone   t;.3e  5 

"       Hunts   Point 6.44  8 

"       North  Brothers  Island 0.48  4 

"      Hell  Gate 6.50  8 

Arrived  at  21st  St.  E.  R.  Dock 7.00  10 

Left  21st  St.  E.  R.  Dock 7.18 

Arrived  at  Peck  Slip 7.30 
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Full  sea  at  New  Haven  at  7  P.  M.;  at  Hell  Gate  5.56  P.  M. 

Miles 
per  hour. 

Fi-om   S.  A^'.  Ledyc  Lighl   to   Executiuu   Kocks 

Light 20.19 

"      Penfield  Reet  Light  to  Execution  Kocks 

Light 20.93 

"     Great  Capt.  Island  Light  to  P^xecution 

Rocks  Light 20.4 

"      Execution  Rooks  Light  to  21st  Hit.,  E.  R..   22.35    • 

a  distance  of  19  jniles. 

In  01  consecutive  trips  from  New  Yoik  to  New  Haven — 
dock  to  dock — in  the  summer  of  1902,  the  vessel  made  the 
first  thirty  tri]is  in  an  average  of  4  hours  18  "/lo  minutes,  and 
the  thirty-one  to  complete  this  number  of  trips  in  an  average 
of  4  hours  and  22  "/,„  minutes,  or  an  average  of  the  whole  of 
4  hours  20  V,„  minutes. 

"PURITAN". 

Fall   River   Line. 

Placed  in  commission  in  June,   1889. 

On  August  7  following,  made  first  fast  trip  from  New 
York  to  Fall  River  in  8  hours  and  47  minutes,  leaving  New 
York  at  5.38  P.  M.,  and  arriving  at  Fall  River  at  2.25  A.  M. 
High  water  at  Hell  Gate  this  day  at  6.29  P.  M.,  and  high 
water  at  Little  Gull  Island  at  6.11  P.  M.,  showing  the  trip 
was  made  under  favorable  conditions  of  the  tide.  This  was 
during  the  regular  business. 

The  next  trip,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  transporta- 
tion, was  one  made  on  ^lay  26th,  1893.  The  vessel  had  just 
come  off  the  dry  dock,  where  her  bottom  had  been  cleaned 
and  painted,  and  was  sent  east  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Provi- 
dence" on  the  route.  It  was  at  this  time  there  was  so  much 
interest  manifested  in  the  speed  of  the  "Puritan"  and  the 
"Richard  Peck."  On  this  day  the  "Puritan"  left  New  York, 
running  light,  at  3.17  P.  jM.,  the  "Richard  Peck"  leaving  for 
New  Haven  at  3.30  P.  M.,  and  whether  there  was  a  trial  of 
speed  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt,  but  a  comparison  of  figures 
would  settle  all  differences  of  the  best  stayer  in  a  long  run. 
The  tide  was  running  flood  to  the  KSound  in  favor  of  the  boat, 
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and  flood  liirougli  the  Sound  to  about  Paulkneis  Island 
against  the  boat,  and  from  there  ebb  tide,  or  in  favor  of  the 
boat.  The  running  time  made  between  Stratford  Slioal  Light 
and  Point  Juditli  Automatic  Whistling  Buoy  was  in  4  hours 
and  2  minutes,  a  distance  of  S6.7  miles,  or  21.5  miles  an  hour. 
Average  revolutions  of  engine,  22.8  per  minute.  All  her 
boilers  were  in  service  during  this  trip.  She  only  went  as 
far  as  Newport,  arriving  there  at  11.25  P.  M.,  making  the  trip 
in  8  hours  and  S  minutes. 

Her  last  fast  trip,  and  the  best  ever  made  by  the  vessel  was 
on  June  8th,  1899,  when  just  off  the  dry  dock,  foot  Pike  Slip, 
and  sent  light  to  Fall  Eiver,  to  talve  the  place  of  one  of  the 
other  boats,    tier  log  for  tliis  trip  reads,  viz.: 

A.  M.        Elapsed  Time. 


Left  Dry  Dock 9.25 

Passed  Hunts  Point 0.59 

Throggs  Point 10.13 

Executioners    10..32 

Captains  Island 10.55 

Batons  Neck 11.30 

Stratford  Light 12.18 

Faulkner's  Island  Light 1.30 

Cornfield  Light  Ship 2.08 

Plum  Island 2.29 

Gull  Island  Light..  ■ 2.43 

Watch  Hill 3.23 

Point  Judith 4.18 

Brenton's  Keef  Light  Ship..   4.42 

Castle  Hill 4.49 

Rose  Island 4.5G 

Gould  Island 5.03 

Sandy   Point 5.18 

Bristol  Ferry 5.28 

Olivers   5.46 

Arrived  at  Fall  River 5.49 


H.  M. 

.34 
.14 
.19 
.23 
.35 
.48 
1.12 
.38 
.21 
.14 
.40 
.55 
.24 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.15 
.10 
.18 


Running  time,  8  liouis  and  24  minules,  a  distan(;e  dl' 
174.25  miles,  or  a  speed  for  tlie  entire  distance  of  20.74  miles 
per  hour.  From  Execution  Liglit  to  Watch  Hill,  102.4  miles, 
a  speed  of  21.11  miles  per  hour.     From  Stratford  Shoal  Light 
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to  ]'oint  .Tuditli,  n  kix'imI  of  21.(175  miles  per  liour,  ;i  distance 
of  S(i.7  miles.  Fi'om  Stratford  Shoal  Light  to  Watch  Hill, 
21.7  miles  per  hour.  From  Cornfield  to  A^'atch  Hill,  27.6 
miles,  a  speed  of  22.08  miles  per  hour;  and  from  Cornfield  to 
Little  Gull  Lio'ht,  1.3.4  miles,  a  speed  of  22.08  miles  per  honr. 
A.Yerage  revolutions  of  engine  from  Execution  Light  to  Point 
Judith,  21.75  pei-  minute,  and  from  Castle  Hill  to  Fall  River, 
22  per  minute.  The  tidal  conditions  were  the  last  of  the 
flood  to  tlic  Sound,  and  there  the  ebl).  High  water  at  Little 
Gull  Island  at  !).18  A.  M. 

The  liest  tinu^  that  has  been  made  by  the  Xew  York  and 
Portland  jjropellers  was  that  by  the  "John  Englis,''  in  18 
hours  and  40  minutes,  and  by  the  "Horatio  Hall,"'  in  19  hours 
and  20  minutes.  The  "North  Star"  tried  several  times,  when 
new,  for  a  record,  but  fogs  or  an  unusual  number  of  detentions 
prevented  the  vessel  inaldng  any  fast  time. 


"  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
New  York  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  July  28,  1895. 


P.  M. 

Left  stonington 11.17 

Passed  North  Hummock.  .  .11.:',!) 
"       P.  a  r  1 1  e  t  t  s     Keef 

I^ight   Ship 11. .57 

"       Cornfield     L  i  g  h  t 

Ship    12.:17 

Faulknei's  Island..  .    1.111 
"       Stratford  Shoal 

Light    2.:!(; 

"       Huntington   :'>.27 

Sands  Point 4.2(; 

"       Throggs  Neck 4.4^ 

Noi-th  Brolhei-s.  .  .  .    5.00 

"       Hell    (!ate 5. ((7 

Arrived      Pier     :!(i,      Xorlli 

Pviver    5.10 


195.     Single-screw  propeller. 

Elapsed 

Time. 

Tide. 

H.  M. 

O.) 

High  tide 

Little  Gull, 

.18 

Julv  29,  at 

.3.05  A.M. 

.40 

.42 

1.17 

.51 

.17 

High  water 

.17 

at  Hell  Gate 

.07 

3.40  A.iL 

6.23 
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Fi-om  Xoi-tli  liumiuock  to  Stratford  Slioal  Light,  L'O  miles 
au  hour.  From  Stoniiigtoii  to  Tliroi;jiS  Neck,  19.83  miles. 
This  vessel  made  a  fast  run  from  Xew  York  to  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  March  21,  1897.  Left  Pier  39,  North  River,  at 
8.52  A.  M..  passed  Sandj-  Hook  at  10  A.  M.,  F.arnegat  at 
12.52  P.  M.,  Absecom  at  2.48,  and  Cipe  Alay  at  5.12  P.  M. 
Passed  Brandywine  Hhoals  Light  at  (1.23,  Ship  John  Shoal 
Light  at  7.52,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  Creek,  Wilmington, 
at  9.-12  P.  M.  Time,  12  hours  and  50  minutes;  distance,  22(i 
miles.  AMnd.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.;  heavy  and  easterly  swell. 
From  liattery  at  Xew  York  to  Cape  ^Nfay  Light,  150.78  miles. 
Had  no  cargo  nor  passengers  on  this  trip. 

"WILLIAM  G.  PAYNE." 
New  York  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Friday,  June  27,  1902. 

P.  M.        Elapsed  Time. 

Left  Pike  Slip 3.03  Min. 

"■      31st  St.,  East  River 3.22  19 

Passed  Rikers  Island 3.45  23 

"       Fort    Schuyler 4.03  IS 

"       Execution   Light 4.21  18 

"       Captains   Island 4.47  26 

"       Norwalk  Light 5.17  30 

"       Penfleld  Reef  Light 5.55  38 

•■'       Pridgeport  Light G.09  14 

Dock  at  Bridgeport C.18  09 

Head  tide  to  Captains  Island,  and  favorable  thence  to 
Bridgeport.  Weather  clear  with  a  west-north-west  wind, 
having  a  mo^'enn-nt  of  16  to  20  miles  i>ev  hour  during  the 
afternoon,  that  was  in  favor  of  the  boat  through  the  Sound. 
High  water  at  Hell  Gale,  2.16  P.  M. 

Speed  per  hour  from  31st  Street  to  Penfleld  Reef  Light, 
19.69  miles.  From  31st  Street  to  Execution  Rocks  Light, 
18.82  miles  per  hour.  From  Execution  Rocks  Light  to  Pen- 
fleld Reef  Light,  20.2("i  miles  per  hour.  This  trip  compares 
favorably  with  the  "Richard  Peck's"  fast  trip,  June  15,  1902. 
7>eveloped  on  trial  trip  19,775  miles  per  hour. 

On  October  28,  1902,  when  the  flood  tide  was  about  two 
hours  old  through  Hell  Gate,  the  "W.  G.  Payne"  made  the  run 
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from  31st  Htreet  to  Execution  Eocks  Light  iu  50  luiuutes, 
which  gives  her  a  speed  ot  22.2  miles  per  hour.  The  day  be- 
fore, the  same  distance  had  been  coyered  in  52  minutes.  The 
distance  between  these  points  has  been  run  by  the  better 
class  of  steamboats  under  similar  conditions  in  fully  as  good 
time. 

The  taking  of  elapsed  time  between  Execution  Eocks 
Light  and  Captains  Island  Light  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
for  the  distance  can  be  made  anywhere  from  8  to  9  miles  to 
suit  the  officer  of  a  vessel.  This  is  a  condition.  It  does  not 
refer  to  any  line  or  vessels  navigating  Long  Island  Sound. 
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When  we  come  to  our  river  steamboats  there  are  but  few 
logs  to  refer  to  for  the  running  time,  but  must  reh'  for  that 
item  on  interested  pai'ties  who  have  been  found  reliable.  The 
distances  are  from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Bureau. 

The  "slow  downs"  or  shutting  off  to  one-half  speed  in 
passing  tows  in  the  river,  is  an  element  of  more  than  passing 
interest  that  has  been  but  seldom  taken  into  account  when 
fast  time  was  being  considered.  Above  Pooghkeepsie  is 
where  the  rule  must  be  adhered  to  more  strictlj^  than  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  if  there  are  five  or  six  tows  met  on  a 
trip,  with  a  loss  of  say  21,4  minutes  each,  there  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  loss  of  12  to  15  minutes  on  the  whole  trip.  The  more 
meetings,  the  greater  the  loss  of  time.  Years  ago,  when  the 
canal  business  was  juuch  larger  comparatively  than  of  later 
j'ears,  there  were  a  larger  uumlier  of  tows  on  the  river  than, 
say  since  1855.  We  find  prior  to  1850  there  were  seven  steam 
tow-boat  lines  on  the  river,  having  G2  steam  tow-boats  in  ser- 
vice, between  Albany  and  Troy  and  New  York,  towing  can- 
alers.  This  was  the  route  for  freight  to  the  West  until  the 
Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  was  completed  and  made  connections 
with  the  railroads  running  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  in 
1852,  and  the  completion  of  the  Erie  E,  E.  about  the  same 
time,  when  the  business  of  the  canals  in  a  few  years  began  to 
fall  off.  The  large  number  of  tows  on  the  river  at  times  cer- 
tainly had  the  effect  to  increase  the  running  time  of  the  steam- 
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boats,  as  the  latter  are  required  to  slow  down  in  passing  them. 
There  has  been  no  reliable  data  handed  down  showing  the 
effect  on  the  running  time. 

Thei'e  has  always  been,  since  they  were  built,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  steamboats  on 
the  Hudson  Eirer  that  belong  in  the  class  of  20  miles  an  hour 
and  over,  but  probably  a  tew  figures  may  be  of  service  to  show 
the  standing  of  many  of  the  steamboats  that  have  been  and 
are  on  the  river  of  the  first-class  in  speed. 

"  FRANCIS  SKIDDY."— June  30,  1852. 

Chambers  Street,  New  York,  to  Hudson,  fl6%  miles,  5 
hours  and  23  minutes  less  5  landings;  running  time,  5  hours 
and  3  minutes.     Speed  per  hour,  23.04  miles. 

"  DANIEL  DREW."— October  13,  1860. 

Jay  street,  Xew  York,  to  Hudson,  Iffii/i  miles,  .5  hours  and 
30  minutes;  running  time,  5  hours  and  5  minutes.  Speed  per 
hour,  22.89  miles.  This  trip  was  made  with  a  strong  north- 
east or  head  wind. 

"ALIDA."— May  5,  1848. 

New  York  to  Hudson;  running  time,  5  hours  and  20 
minutes.     Speed  per  hour,  21.8  miles. 

"  MARY  POWELL."— August  7,   1874. 

Vestry  Street,  New  York,  to  Poughkeepsie,  74%  miles,  in 
3  hours  and  19  minutes  running  time.  Speed  per  hour,  22.54 
miles.  Time  to  Nevvburg,  59.75  miles  in  2  hours  and  38  min- 
utes; speed  per  hour,  22.7  miles.  High  water  this  day  a( 
Governor's  Island,  New  York,  4.21  P.M.;  at  Newburg,  7.:'.G  I'.M., 
and  at  Poughkeepsie,  8.15  P.  M.  The  conditions  of  the 
weather  from  the  records  of  tlie  Weather  Bureau,  show  that 
the  P.  M.  observation  at  New  York  was  a  southeast  wind 
having  a  velocity  of  22  miles  per  hoin\  an  excellent  combination 
for  fast  time  up  the  river. 

On  June  7,  1881,  made  the  run  to  Poughkeepsie  in  3  hours 
and  33  minutes  running  time.  High  water  at  New  York  at 
4.29  P.  M.;  southerly  wind,  9  miles  per  hour,  with  rain  all  day. 
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The  v(^8S(']  ^\•as  (qicralcd  on  Iut  fast  runs  by  a  steam  prcs- 
snre  not  oxrecflinu'  '■'<'>  pounds,  and  rultin;;'  off  at  -"^g  of  tlie 
sti-oke  of  the  ])isto]i. 

"  ALIDA."— July,  1860. 
Xew    Yorlc    to   I'ouglikeejisie,    '.i    hours    and    -7    minutes. 
Speed  per  hour,  21.5-  miles. 

"  SYLVAN  DELL."— October  18,   1872. 
A'estry   ►Street,   New  York,   to  Poughkeepsie,   in   running 
tinn_^  of  o  hours  and  40  minutes.     Speed  per  iKiur.  20.24  mik^s. 
Tliis  was   a   speed  trial   to  Albany,     rartieulars   on  another 
page. 

"  ALBANY."— On  May  12,  1880, 

\n  engineer's  trial  tri]i  was  gi\"en  the  vessel  to  about 
Tari-ytown,  and  on  July  3,  1880,  the  vessel  A\as  put  in  commis- 
sion. She  was  not  speeded  until  after  the  close  of  business 
of  the  line  for  the  season.  On  October  22,  the  vessel  was 
taken  to  Albany  with  the  purpose  to  lay  her  up  for  the  winter, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  see  wliat  she  was  capable  of  doing  as 
far  as  roughkeepsie.  The  vessel  left  22d  Street  at  11.01  A.  M., 
passed  Xewbnrg  at  ].:'>0  1'.  M.,  and  arrived  at  the  dock  at 
Poughkeepsie  at  2.0',).  The  weather  conditions  at  New  York  in 
the  morning  ^^•ere  a  southeast  wind  at  S  miles  per  hour, 
shifting  to  a  northeast  wind  at  10  miles  per  hour.  The  tidal 
conditions  were  high  water  at  Governor's  Island  at  10.50  A.  M., 
and  at  Poughkeepsie  at  2.50  1'.  M.  Time  from  22d  Street, 
Xew  York,  to  Poughkeepsie,  T2'i's  miles,  in  '.i  hours  and  8  min- 
utes.    Sjieed  i)er  hour,  23.20  miles. 

The  latest  run  for  a  recoi-d  on  the  Hudson  Piver  was  made 
by  the  "X<^w  York"  on  ^Nfay  28,  1003,  the  day  the  line  opened 
for  busin("ss,  and  the  time  made  between  22d  Street  and 
P(.iughkeepsie  \\as  so  close  to  that  madi'  by  the  "^Vlbany,"  in 
1880,  that  the  difference  is  in  seconds  (jnly.  The  conditions 
of  the  weatlu'i-  wer'<'  a  south-west  wind  during  the  whole  tri]), 
with  a  wind  velocity  of  12  miles  for  ilie  tirsl  hour,  11  miles 
for  the  second  hour,  and  10  miles  per  hour  for  the  remaining 
time.  The  tidal  conditions  were  high  ^iNater  that  morning  at 
Go\eruor's  Island,  at  8.48.  and  it  was  generally  observed  at 
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the  time  that  it  was  an  unusually  stroug  tU)oii  tide.     The  pilot- 
house time  of  the  vessel  was: 

A.  M. 

Left  DelH-osses  Street  I'ier,  Xe^^•  Yoi-k 8.42.00 

Passed  22d  Street,  Xew  York 8.49.00 

12ritli  Street,  New  York fl.04.00 

Fort  Washington  Point fl.40.00 

Yonkers   0.26.00 

Stony  Point 10.28.00 

"       West  Point 10..56.20 

N ewburgh   11.19.40 

Stopped  at  Poughkeepsie 11.57.20 

Speed  pjer  hour  from  22d  Street  to  Newburgh,  23.08  miles; 
and  from  22d  Street  to  Poughkeep.sie,  23.21  miles  per  hour. 
This  shows  a  higher  rate  of  speed  between  Newburgh  and 
Poughkeepsie  than  lielow  Xewburgh. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  weather  and  the  tide  during 
the  trips  named  of  the  "Albany"  and  the  "Xew  York"  are 
compared,  and  also  the  fact  of  the  fornier  being  then  fitted 
Avith  the  ordinary  radial  wheel  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
may  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  "Albany,"  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  "Xew  York,"  would  be  able  to  hold 
her  own,  even  with  her  increased  age.  These  are  the  two 
fastest  passenger  steamboats  for  a  run  to  Poughkeepsie  that 
have  been  on  the  river,  but  the  ''Francis  Skiddy"  and  the 
'■Daniel  Drew"  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  long  run  to 
Albany. 

Taking  the  f;ist  trips  to  Albany  from  the  time  of  the 
"South  America,"  in  ]843,  to  that  of  the  "Chauncey  Yibbard," 
in  18GG,  and  the  avei'age  time  does  not  vary  more  than  20 
minutes,  except  in  two  instances.  The  average  time  would 
be  about  7  hours  and  30  minutes,  and  from  this  deduct  say 
20  minutes  for  landings,  leaving  7  houi-s  and  10  minutes  run- 
ning time  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  144  miles,  as  the  landings 
in  X"o\v  York  City  were  about  Ohambers  Street,  giving  an 
average  speed  of  20.18  miles  ])er  hour.  Fr-om  Hudson  lo 
^Vlbany,  it  will  be  rememliered,  is  vei'y  slioal  water  for  these 
large  boats,  that  requires  them  to  reduce  tlieii"  speed.  The 
most  notable  through  trip  between  the  two  cities  made  in 
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fdst  time  -WAH  lliat  of  the  "»South  America,''  on  April  19,  1843, 
while  running  in  tlie  ''Tlirongli  line  with  no  landings."  The 
vessel  left  Albany  that  e^'ening  at  C.50,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  at  2,1(5  the  next  morning,  making  the  trip  in  7  hours 
and  2(i  minutes,  dock  to  dock.  The  vessel  was  highly  favored 
on  this  run,  as  there  was  a  heav}'  freshet  in  the  river  that  had 
covered  the  docks  at  Albany  for  two  days  to  the  depth  of 
aliout  two  feet.  The  only  tidal  condition  that  was  not  in  her 
favor  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  where  for  a  time  there 
was  the  flood  tide:  high  Avater  at  New  York  about  midnight. 
At  the  time  the  vessel  made  the  fast  run  on  May  30,  1844,  as 
a  day  boat,  it  was  high  water  at  New  York  at  6..52  A.  M.,  and 
there  was  a  high  B.  S.  E.  wind  blowing  at  New  York.  They 
had  not  got  so  far  along  as  mc^asuring-  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
in  those  days.     This  was  no  doubt  a  verj^  fast  trip. 

There  has  been  no  occurrence  that  points  so  conclusivel.y 
to  the  limit  of  24  miles  an  hour  as  the  maximum  speed  of 
our  river  and  Sound  boats  as  the  race  between  the  "Tashmoo" 
and  the  "City  of  Erie,"  on  Lake  Erie,  on  -June  4,  1901,  where 
these  steamboats  raced  on  a  straight  course  along  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  starting  from  a  line  off  the  water-works  crib, 
six  miles  outside  the  breakwater  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  a  line 
10  miles  off  Presque  Island  Light  House,  at  Erie,  Pa.  The 
distance  between  these  two  points,  from  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  varies  from  94  to  9.5.2.5  miles,  but  the  former 
distance  has  been  more  generally  accepted.  The  time  of  run- 
ning for  the  Aessels  was:  the  ''City  of  Erie,"  4  hours  19  minutes 
and  9  seconds,  and  tlie  "Tashmoo,"  4  hours  19  minutes  and 
54  seconds,  the  "City  of  Erie"  winning  by  45  seconds.  Speed 
])er  liour,  ''City  of  Erie,"  21.7G  statute  miles,  and  the  "Tash- 
moo," 21.70  miles  per  Ihuu-.  This  is  through  the  water,  with- 
out any  tidal  influence. 

There  have  been  many  absurdities  handed  down  to  \is 
regarding  steam  navigation,  but  none  that  will  stand  so  slight 
an  analysis  as  this:  "The  fastest  time  made  on  the  river 
betAA'een  NeA\-  York  ajid  Albajiy  was  by  the  'South  America,' 
in  (i  hours  and  35  ininuies."  Well,  let  us  analyze  these  figures, 
and  see  what  is  the  result.  It  is  no  doubt  running  time  and 
no  landings.  We  will  start  from  Albany  to  Hudson,  281/0 
miles,  for  the  simple  purpose  to  find  the  rate  of  speed  in  deep 
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water.  Assuming-  this  distance  to  liaA'e  been  covered  in  1  hour 
and  45  minutes,  or  at  tlie  rate  or  average  speed  of  10.3  miles 
per  hour,  and  tliat  would  be  fast  traveling  in  that  part  of 
the  river,  prior  to  1S50,  or  possibly  later,  there  remains  4  hours 
aud  50  minutes  for  the  distance  between  Hudson  and  New 
York  of  II614  miles,  or  24.07  miles  per  hour,  while  the  aver- 
age speed  over  the  whole  distance  would  be  21.99  miles  per 
hour.  The  "South  America,"  with  a  flood  behind  her,  going 
south,  never  came  near  to  these  figures  hj  51  minutes,  and 
with  a  high  south-east  wind  behind  her,  going  north,  lacked 
touching  6.35  by  39  minutes.  Neither  tlie  "Francis  Skiddy'' 
nor  the  "Daniel  Drew,"  either  of  which  were  of  as  high  average 
speed  as  the  "South  America,"  could  touch  the  6.35  mark.  The 
"Albany"  or  the  "New  York"  would  probably  have  left  but 
little  outside  the  mark  on  their  fast  runs  to  Poughkeepsie,  if 
continued  to  Albany.  It  may  be  done  in  the  future.  It  has 
not  been  done  yet.  There  is  no  doubt  with  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  channel  of  the  upper  river  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  but  that  more  regular  and  better  time  can  be  made  than 
at  any  period  before,  due  to  the  freedom  from  extreme  low 
water  on  the  shoals  and  bars.  ■  This  was  something  they  could 
not  do  during  the  days  of  the  rivalry  with  the  large  boats  on 
the  river. 

The  "Sandy  Hook"  and  the  "Monmouth,"  of  the  New 
Y'ork  aud  Sandy  Hook  route,  when  new  and  running  to  Sandy 
Hook  dock,  made  the  run,  dock  to  dock,  19.1  statute  miles,  in 
56  minutes,  equal  to  20.47  miles  per  hour.  At  a  later  date, 
when  running  to  dock  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  the  best  time 
made  was  1  hour  and  3  minutes,  about  3  miles  being  in  shoal 
water;  but  from  Southwest  Spit  Buoy  No.  12  to  Pier  9,  North 
River,  a  distance  of  16.1  miles,  in  47  minutes,  equal  to  a  speed 
of  20.57  miles  per  hour. 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  late  years,  what  per  cent, 
of  increase  in  speed  has  there  been  found  in  our  river  and 
Sound  steamboats  in  the  last  fifty  years.  As  to  our  ocean  and 
coastwise  steamships,  the  increase  of  speed  has  been  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  with  the 
inland  vessels  it  appears  to  be  different.  Take  the  fast  trip 
of  the  "Francis  Skiddy,"  in  1852,  and  the  "Albany,"  in  1880. 
These  boats  can  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  fast 
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l)(i;ils  (if  tlicii-  ]icii(i(l  (in  lli(_'  Jliidsou  I\i\(_'i-.  TIk^  ditt'crciicc  in 
IIkhl-  lalc  of  s]M'c(l  is  ndl  4  jk-i-  ccnl.,  while  timl  lietwccn  tlic 
"Daniel  T)i-i",>"  and  ilic  "Allianv"  is  a  liifli'  (i\er  4  p(-i'  ccnl., 
lioth  in  favor  of  (he  laltci'.  AMien  tlir  Lou^  Island  ^oiind 
steamboats  aie  eomx'aixd,  there  is  fonnd  a  larjier  per  cenl., 
taking  the  "Metroiiolis"  and  the  "(Mi y  of  iJuston"  as  the  earlier 
boats,  with  the  "I'l-iscilla"  and  the  "City  of  L(jwell"  as  the 
])resent-day  rejiresenta fives,  lietweeu  the  "jMetropolis"  and 
the  "Pi-iscilla,"  from  Stratford  Shoal  Light  toWateh  Hill  Light, 
there  is  an  incr(\isc  in  speed  of  (i\'er  (i  jier  eent.  in  favor  of  tlic 
"J^riseilla."  ISetween  the  "City  of  ISostou"  and  the  "(_'i1y  of 
Lowell,"  from  Stratf(n(l  Shoal  Light  to  Jv'ew  London  Jaglit, 
thei'e  is  a.  dilferi^ncc  of  over  to  jier  cent,  in  fav(n-  of  the  "(.'ity 
of  Lowell."  The  present-day  rejireseutatives  here  named  are 
in  all  prot)abilily  so  evenly  nnitehed  in  si)eed  that  on  a  100-mile 
run,  or  more,  the  result,  barring  aeridents,  fl'ould  depend  on 
the  auxiliary  portion  of  the  machinery  operating  without  fault. 
These  tjgnres  do  not  shov\'  a  very  lai'ge  per  cent,  of  increase 
in  sjieed  for  the  last  forty  or  tifty  yeaj-s,  with  the  one  exception 
fui  ]jong  Island  Sound.  The  maltei-  of  inci-eased  sizi*  of  the 
vessels  of  later  ,\'eais,  with  the  a(blitioinil  weight  of  hull  and 
joiner  work,  and  the  higlier  steam  pressur(^  has  not  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  comjiaring  these  tigures.  These  refine- 
ments are  left  to  the  marine  architect  ar.d  the  engineer. 


TT!\rR  OF   STEA^riJOATS  DX  THE  IITTDSON  RT^'EK. 

NEW    YORK    AND    ALBANY.  H.  M. 

"Clermont" — 1807    ac.OO 

"Car  of  Nejitune" — .Mardi,   1812 120.00 

"l'aragon"~18lM(  27.00 

"James  Kent" — August  11),  isi';', 20.00 

"C^hief  Justice  Marshall"— 1825 14.30 

"Sun" — June  G,  1820;  l.">  landings 12.10 

"New  Philadelphia" — August  24,  ls2(i;  n(M-tli 12.2a 

"Xovelty"— May  31,  3  832;  south !l.47 

"Champlaiu" — August  23,  1832;  north 9.49 


iiuai  srnED.  5('m 

NEW  YORK  AND   A'LBAtiY.— {Con linued)  ^  ^ 

"Xortk  Aiiieric-a" — Sciit(-uilicr  •2-2.  ls;'.2;  inirlli 'J.IS 

"De  "Witt  Clintnir'— Api-i],  is;;:.';  :,  laii(liiij;s KUl 

"Swallow" — Octobci-  s,  is:;(;;  uovtli -s.iii 

^  "Rochester"' — IS'oveinbei-  S,  1S;]G;  norlh 8. HI 

"TroY"— May  I'J.  1841;  south;  5  landin-s 8.10 

"Troy"— June  9,  1841;  11  landings 8.4l! 

"South  America" — .Vpril  10,  1843;  south 7.2(i 

"South   America" — ^Slay  30,  1844;  north 7.r,8 

Less  11  landings 7.14 

"Alida" — ^h\\  8,  1847;  south;  (i  landings 7.50 

"Alida" — ]\lay  5,  1848;  south;  low  water  at  Xew  York 

iMO  r.  M 7.5.-, 

-  "Alida" — ^lay  ti,  1S18;  north;  7  landings;  tide  against 

boat;   high  water  at  Xew  \"ork  11.10 

A.  M 8.10 

"Xew  World"— :M ay  29,  1851;  north;  0  landings;  X'^.  E. 

wind;  high  water  X'ew  York,  7.50  A.^1.  7.43 

''Reindeer" — May  3,1,  1851;  south;  7  landings 7.44 

"  "Reindeer" — July  I,  1851;  smith;  6  landings 7.44 

"Francis  Skiddy" — Ju.ne  3tl,  1852;    n(n-th ;    (I  landings; 

high  water  at  Xew  I'oi-k,  7.45  A.  M..  .  7.30 
"Glen    Cove" — Octol)er    13,    185G;    north;    0    landings; 

strong  south  wind;  running  tinu'.  .  .  .  7.">0 
"Daniel   Drew" — October  13,  18G0;  north;  5  landings; 

0.50  running  time;  high   water   Xew 

Y'ork,  7.40  A.  M 7.20 

"Chauncey  Yibbard" — June  4,  1866;  north;  8  landings; 

high  water  Xew  Y'oilc,  8.13  A.  :\r 7.33 

TO   HUDSON. 

H.  M. 

"Knickerbocker"— August  20,   1843 5.52 

"Alida"— May  5,  1848;  5  landings 5.42 

"Francis  Skiddy" — June  30,  1852;  5  landings 5.23 

"Daniel  Drew"— Octobei'  13,  1800;  4  landings 5.30 

'  Racing  with  "Swallow." 

=  Racing  with  "Hendrik  Huflson." 

"Racing  with  "Henry  Clay." 


5GS  HIGH    SI'KED. 

TO    POUGHKEEPSIB.  H.  M. 

"Henry  Clay"— August,  1852;  C  landings 3.55 

"Alida"— July,  ISGO;  5  landings 3.27 

1  "Mary  Powell"— August  7,  1874;  G  landings 3.39 

"Mary  Powell"— June  7,  1881;  6  landings;  running  time  3.33 

Time  of  the  "Sylvan  Dell,"  New  York  to  Albany,  without 

landing,  October  IS,  1872;  south-east  wind  4  to  6  miles  per 

hour.     From  Vestry  Street,  New  York:  Elapsed  Time. 

H.  M. 

T(.  Youkers   0.46 

"     Piermont   1-09 

u     Tarrytown    1-16 

"     Stony  Point 1.56 

"     Caldwells   2.051/2 

"     Cozzens  2.26 

"    Newburgh  2.551/2 

"     Poughkeepsie   3.40 

"     Esopus  Light 4.15 

"     Eondout    4.27 

"     Saugerties  Light 5.00 

"     Catskill   5.33 

"     Hudson  5.47 

"     Four-Mile  Point 6.05 

At  Albany 7.4.3 

Fast  trip  of  "IMary  Powell,"  August  7,  1874: 

P.  M.  Elapsed  Time. 

Left  Vestry  Street  Pier 8.321/2 

Opposite  Fort  Washington 3.571/2  .25 

Spuyten  Duy vel  Bridge . .  .   4.03  .301/0 

"        Yonkers  Steamboat  Dock.   4.131/2  .41 

"        Piermont  Long  Dock 4.33  I.OOI/2 

«         Stony  Point  Light 5.15  1.43 

"        Caldwells  Steamboat  Dock  5.231/2  1.51 

Cozzens  Hotel 5.42  2.091/2 

Left  West  Point  Dock 5.50 

Arrived  at  Cornwall 0.031/2  2.31 

Left  Cornwall 6.O71/2 

Arrived  at  Newburgh Q.19%  2.4714 

'  Excluding  landings,  3  hours  and  19  minutes. 
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Time  from  Vestry  Street  Pier  to  Xewbnrgli,  including 
landings  at  Cozzens,  West  Point,  and  Cornwall,  2  hours  471/^ 
minutes.     Eunning   time   to   Xewburgli,   deducting  landings. 

2   liouis   and   3S   minutes.     Good   flood   tide   and  south-east 
Viind. 

DISTANCES  ON   LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Statute, 

Miles.  Distance. 
Battery    at    New    York    City,    to    Execution 

Eoeks  Light 22.75 

E.  E.  Light  to  Stratford  Shoal  Light :\r>M  58.2.5 

S.  S.  Light  to  Faulkner's  Island  Light 24.80  8o.()5 

F.  L  Light  to  (Airnfield  Liglit  Vessel U..50  1J7.55 

C.  Lt.  Vessel  to  Bartlett's  Reef  Light  Vf^ssi-l .    l;!.40  110.!)5 

B.  E.  Lt.  Vessel  to  New  London  Light 5.00  115.05 

N.  L.  Light  to  Xew  London,  at  dock 2.50  118.15 

Battery  to  Bartlett's  Eeef  Light  Vessel 110.05 

B.  E.  Lt.  Vessel  to  N.  Dumpling  Light 5.80  11(1.75 

iS".  D.  Light  to  Stonington  Breakwater 7.00  12o.75 

S.  B.  to  Stonington,  at  do(;k 0.70  124.45 

Battery  to  Cdrnfteld  Light  Vessel 07.55 

C.  Lt.  Vessel  t(.»  Plum  Island  Lighl 7.80  105..-!5 

P.  L  Light  to  Little  Gull  Liglit 5.00  110.05 

L.  G.  Light  to  ^\'atch  Hill  Point 11.20  125.15 

W.  H.  Point  to  Point  Judith 10.80  144.05 

P.  J.  to  Goat  Island  Light— Newport PJ.OO  157.!t5 

G.  L  Light  to  Fall  River  Wharf 17.80  175.75 

Battery  to  Goat  Island  Light 157.05 

G.  L  Light  to  Sassafras  Point— Providence.  .    23.50  181.45 

Peck  Slip  to  Execution  Eocks  Light 21.75 

Execution  Eocks  Light  to  New  Haven  Light.   40.70  71.54 
Execution  Eocks  Light  to  Penfield  Eeef  Light  .".1.73 

Penfleld  Reef  Light  to  Black  Rock  Light 2.11 

I'enfield  Reef   Light  to   Bracon,   Biidg<'iiort 

Breakwater 4,25 
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DISTANCES    ON    THE   HUDSON   RIVER. 

Statute  Miles.     Whole 

A\\-st  22d  St.,  N.  Y.,  to  Tai-rytown  Light 241^       Distance. 

Tarrytown  to  West  Point  Light 253/8  49% 

West  Point  Light  to  Newburgh  Landing 8I/4  57% 

Newburgh  Landing  to  Pouglilvcepsie  Landing.   15  72% 

Poughlieepsie  to  Rhinebeclc  Landing 15i^  88% 

Rhinebeck  to  Catsldll  Landing 2I1/2  109% 

(Msldll  to  Hudson  City  Landing 41/3  114% 

Hudson  City  to  Albany  Landing 28%  142% 

Pier  1,  North  River,  to  West  22d  St .3% 

Pier  1,  North  Rirer,  to  Albany  Landing 145% 

DISTANCES    ON    WATER    FRONT    OP    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

NORTH  RIVER.  Statute  Miles. 

Pattery  to  Pier  11,  Cedar  Street Vs 

15,  Vesey  Street % 

21,  Duane  Street 1 

27,  Hubert  Street 1% 

3;j,  Canal  Street 1% 

39,  West  Houston  Street 1% 

45,  West  10th  Street 2 

Bethune  Street 2% 

West  Washington  Market 2% 

West  14th  Street 2% 

West  22d  Street 3% 

West  28th  Street 3% 

West  39th  Street 4 

EAST  RIVER.                            Statute  Miles. 
3 % 

8 % 

14,  Maiden  Lane 3/|^ 

20,  Peck  Slip 1 

.33,  Rutgers  Slip 11/^ 

Jackson  Street 2 

East  Street — Hook 2% 

Broome  Street 2% 

58,  6th  Street 3  " 

1.5th  Street 31/. 

72,  24th  Sireet 4'' 

SO-Sl,  .33d  Street 41A 

42d  Street 5  " 


Battery  to  Pier 
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DISTANCES    ON    DELAWARE    RIVER.  Statute 

Miles. 

Walnut  Street  Whaif  to  Kaighiis  Point I14 

"  Greenwich  Point 3 

"  Girard  Point 8 

"  Point  Breeze  Oil  Woiks 10.30 

"  Chester  16.38 

'■  "  "         "  Schooner  Ledge 18.25 

"  "         "  Marcus  Hook 19..50 

"  Cherry  Island  Flats 26.50 

"  Wilmington    28.00 

"  Deep   Water   Point 29.00 

"  New  Castle 33.60 

"  "  "         "  Fort  Delaware 38.40 

"  "  "         "  Eeedy  Island 44.00 

"  "  "         "  Listons  Point 51.00 

"  "  "         "  Bombay  Hook 54.60 

"  Ship  .lolm  Shoal  Light 62.80 

"  "  ■'         '•  Cross  Ledge 75.00 

"  "  "         "  Brandy  wine 89.00 

Cape  May  Light;  to  line  crossing  channel  to  Cape  Hen- 

lopen  Light 100.00 

The  distances  here  given  are  o'S'er  the  courses  usually  taken 
hj'  steam  vesselS;  lietween  the  points  named. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

LIGHT    HOUSES,    LIGHT    SHIPS   AND   FOG 

SIGNALS. 


liglit  lionses  of  the  United  States  were 
^Y^W^^'^  liuilt  and  maiutained  by  the  sevei-al  States  in 
^'  '''■-,i^lk|  whicli  tliey  were  situated,  prior  to  the  adoption 
ii  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  United  States, 
in  IT'.MI,  aei'epted  tlie  cession  from  the  several 
States  of  the  sites  and  buildings  of  the  light  houses  then  on 
the  coasts,  with  tlieir  title,  of  which  there  were  then  eight  in 
all.  Thej'  were  located  at  rortsmouth,  N.  H.,  lioston  Light, 
on  Little  Brewster  Island;  Curnet  Light,  near  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  Brant  Point  Liglit,  on  Nantucket  Island;  Beaver  Tail 
Light,  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay;  Sandy  Hook  Light,  en- 
trance to  New  Yoi-k  Bay;  Cape  Henlopen  Light,  on  Delaware 
Bay;  and  Charleston  Main  Light,  at  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 
In  1799,  New  York  State  ceded  Montauk  Point  Light.  These 
light  houses  were  originally  low  structures  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  were  lighted  by  tallow  candles.  The  ^Vrgand  lamp  was 
iulroduced  in  our  liglit  houses  in  1S13,  the  government  having 
purchased  the  lighi  to  use  the  patent;  and  the  Fresnel  lens 
system  was  generally  adopted  in  1S52. 

By  ]S'l.")  the  number  of  lights  had  been  largely  in- 
creased, so  as  to  include  the  following:  Portland  Head  Light, 
tower  fif  stone,  72  feet  high;  Portsmouth,  Newcastle  Island; 
Newburyport.  T'lunib  Island,  2  lights;  Annis  Squam,  Ipswich 
Bay,  wood  building,  40  fe(.'t  lugh;  Cape  Ann,  Thatcher's  Island; 
Boston  Light,  Brewster  Island,  fi;j  feet  high;  Scituate  Light, 
Cedar  Point;  Plymouth,  two  on  Grurnet  Head;  Cape  Cod  Har- 
bor, Race  Point;  Chatliam  Harbor',  .James  Head,  2  lights; 
Sandy  Point  and  Brant  Point,  on  Nanlucket  Island;  Gay  Head 
and  Cape  Poge,  on  ^farHia's  Vineyard,  Point  Judith,  of  Avood, 
.■;7  feet  high;  Bea-^cr  Tail  Light,  df  wowd,  50  feet  high;  Watch 
IfiU  Light.  Little  Cull  Light,  New  London   Light,  Faulkners 
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Itslaiid  Light,  luiilt  in  180:1;  Saybroolc  Liglit,  Erttou's  Neelc 
Light,  of  \\ood,  50  feet  high;  Saiuls  Point  Liglit,  built  in  1S0!>, 
of  stoue,  80  feet  higii;  Montaiilc  I'oint  Light,  Handy  Hook 
Light.  Cape  Heiilopen,  of  stone,  115  feet  high;  Cape  Heni-y 
Light.  Old  Point  Comfort  Light,  Smith's  Point  Light,  on  the 
Potomac  Kiver;  Cape  Ilattems  Light,  Cape  Fear  Light,  Cape 
Loolvout  Light,  Charloston  Liglit,  house  of  briek,  'JO  feet  high; 
Tybee  Island  Light,  80  feet  high;   St.  Simon  Light. 

About  the  first  light  ships  -sve  find  are  two  that  were  built 
at  New  York,  one  in  1823,  for  Carysfort  Reef,  oil  the  Florida 
coast,  and  one  in  1824,  for  Cape  Hatteras.  This  latter  vessel 
\\as  orer  300  tons,  and  fitted  -with  two  lights,  one  60  feet  and 
one  45  feet  above  (he  deck  of  Uie  vessel.  Was  placed  (in  her 
station  in  June,  1824.  but  in  the  i-arly  Fall  of  the  yeai-,  was 
found  adrift  off  the  Capes  of  the  James  Kiver,  her  ground 
tackle  pro\'ing  too  light. 

In  1830  there  were  sixteen  light  vessels  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  all  but  t\AO  of  them  bt'ing  located  between  New 
York  Harbor  and  Savannah  Kiser;  and  in  1837  there 
were  2G  light  ships,  and  in  1842  there  were  30  light  ships 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  5  of  which  stations  are  now 
supplied  -with  a  light  vessel,  the  others  having  had  a  light 
house  erected  near  the  locality.  Py  an  Act  of  Congress  of 
1854,  all  light  ships  were  required  to  be  lifted  with  fog  bells 
of  1,000  lbs.  weight,  and  two  cannons,  but  in  1850  a  further 
change  was  made,  substituting  the  fog  horn  for  the  cannon, 
but  retaining  the  bell.  Two  or  three  of  the  iron-hull  steamers 
of  the  Coast  Survey  Bureau  having  been  laid  aside,  the  ma- 
chinery was  removed  and  the  hulls  fitted  for  light  A'essels  and 
sent  to  the  vSouthern  coast,  about  1850. 

The  light  at  Christiana  Creek,  Delaware,  in  1844,  was 
lighted  by  gas  made  on  the  pu'emises  from  common  resin  in 
retorts  similar  to  those  for  coal  gas.  The  next  year  the  light 
a(  Reedy  Island,  on  the  Delaware  Ri\-er,  was  lighted  by  the 
same  means.  .The  use  of  resin  to  make  illumimitiug  gas  was 
the  practise  of  some  of  the  large  gas  companies  in  this  coun- 
try jjrior  to  1835,  but  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
varying  po\\'er  of  its  illumination.  About  1845  there  were 
experiments  made  for  a  water  and  resin  gas,  and  it  may  have 
been  from  these  experiments  that  the  gas  was  placed  on  trial 
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at  these  light  houses.  It,  not  proving  a  success,  was  abau- 
•toned  aftei'  a  long  tiiah  There  ^Yas  a  further  trial  made  at 
Eeedy  Island  in  1857.  Natural  gas  was  experimented  with 
in  1844,  at  the  Portland  Light,  on  Lake  Erie.  This  gas  was 
convej-ed  through  pipes  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  light 
tower;  but  a  great  difliculty  in  its  use  was  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  water  in  the  pipes,  that  prevented  the  free  flow  of 
the  gas  to  the  lamps. 

The  lighthouse  service  was  reorganized  in  accordance 
Avith  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  August  31,  1852,  with  a 
Board  similar  to  tlie  present  organization. 

Tiie  first  improvement  in  the  fog  signal  was  its  operation 
by  ]iower.  Its  blast  was  made  by  a  whistle,  as  well  as  a  fog 
horn,  for  both  were  erected  by  C.  L.  Daboll,  of  New  London, 
donn.,  at  Beaver  Tail  Light,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  in  June, 
1851,  for  the  Liglit  House  Board,  he  having  been  experiment- 
ing for  an  improved  fog  signal  by  direction  of  the  Bureau. 
Tlie  instrument  ^'as  operated  by  compressed  air  of  40  lbs. 
pressure,  obtained  through  two  air  pumps  driven  by  horse 
power.  Three  similar  machines  were  subsequently  erected  at 
Execution  Eocks  Light,  Little  Gull  Light,  and  on  Bartletts 
Eeef  Light  vessel,  the  latter  being  operated  by  hand  power. 
This  latter  machine  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  or 
receiver,  in  the  head  of  which  were  two  air  pumps,  operated 
by  a  shaft  that  was  set  in  a  frame  fastened  on  top  of  the 
receiver.  On  the  outer  ends  of  the  shaft  were  the  cranks  for 
the  hand-power.  Just  inside  tlie  crank  on  one  side  was  the 
fly-wheel.  The  wliistle  was  located  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
head  of  the  receiver,  and  was  operated  by  a  handle  just  above 
tlie  whistle.  The  trumpet  had  a  reed  in  the  small  end.  The 
horse-power  machine  was  similar,  but  the  shaft  was  operated 
through  a  tread-mill. 

It  was  found,  after  considerable  experience,  that  the 
weak  point  in  its  application  was  that  the  power  was  insufli- 
cient  at  times  to  maintain  tlie  proper  air-pressure  to  operate 
the  whistle,  or  fog  horn,  at  frequent  intervals.  It  was  also 
considered  to  he  too  costly  in  its  operation.  As  neither  horse- 
power nor  hand-power  had  met  the  requirements  for  blowing 
the  fog  signal,  the  inventor  souglit  for  a  cheap  and  easily 
produced  power.     Steam  could  be  used,   but  water  for  the 
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boiler  could  not  always  be  obtained  in  the  exposed  situations 
of  a  light  house;  besides,  it  required  more  skilled  labor  than 
usually  to  be  found  at  light  stations  at  that  period.  It  was 
thought  to  be  too  expensive  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  a 
power  as  was  desired  was  at  hand  at  tlie  time,  but  not  in  the 
shape  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  John  Ericcson  had  been 
experimenting  with  hot  air  for  power  purposes  for  some  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  1853  that  the  "Ericcson"  was  built  and 
fitted  witli  hot-air  engines,  and  by  1855,  small  hot-air  engines 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  it  -was  this  type  of  engine  that  C.  L. 
Daboll  used  to  operate  one  of  his  fog  trumpets,  in  May,  1855, 
at  New  London  Liglit  Station,  it  being  sounded  once  a  minute, 
with  a  duration  of  3  seconds.  The  hot-air  engine  did  prove 
under  practice  to  be  a  great  improvement,  but  it  had  many 
weak  points  that  it  took  several  years  to  overcome.  This 
trumpet  was  still  in  service  in  1864.  A  patent  was  granted 
C.  L.  Daboll  for  the  fog  trumpet,  June  2C,  18C0,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  for  its  application  to  fog  signals.  Prior  to 
these  improvements,  bells,  rung  by  hand,  were  the  universal 
fog  signals.  In  1856,  the  experiment  was  tried  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  using  a  24-pound  gun  to  fire  during  a  spell  of  fog.  A 
small  gun  was  also  used  on  the  east  coast  of  Maine  during  a 
fog  at  West  Quoddy  Head,  for  the  Boston  and  St.  Johns 
steamers. 

The  loss  of  the  S.  S.  "Arctic,"  of  the  Collins  line,  in  1854, 
probably  did  more  than  any  one  other  occasion  to  bring  the 
question  of  an  efficient  fog  signal  before  the  i^ublic,  for  the 
subject  was  much  discussed  and  engaged  the  close  attention 
of  those  directly  interested,  but  mainly  with  regard  to  the 
best  means  that  one  vessel  had  to  advise  another  in  the  same 
locality  of  her  situation  by  some  phonetic  signal.  It  also 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  the  steam 
whistle  on  land  as  a  fog  signal.  The  successful  application 
of  one  would  help  the  other  situation. 

As  early  as  1855  there  were  iron  bell  boats  in  service. 
These  were  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  fitted  with  a  bell  of  500 
pounds  weight,  that  was  elevated  about  fifteen  feet  on  a 
frame  built  in  the  vessel,  and  the  bell  rung  by  the  motion 
of  the  sea,  imparted  to  the  vessel.  These  bell  boats  were 
used  at  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  Alden's  Rock, 
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at  Portland,  IMaiue,  harbor,  aud  at  tlie  mouth  of  Boston 
harbor.  By  1S58,  the  number  in  service  had  increased  to 
ten  or  more.  The  next  year  the  Board  gave  up  the 
use  of  these  bell  boats,  for  tliere  were  so  many  that  were 
seriously  injured  from  collisions  through  other  vessels,  and 
sunk,  or  broke  loose  from  their  moorings,  that  they  consid- 
ered them  too  costlv  a  beacon  for  the  purpose,  and  decided  to 
substitute  the  bell  buoy.  They  also  found  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes that  they  collected  the  spray  in  cold  weather  to  such  an 
extent,  in  the  shape  of  ice,  as  to  founder  in  several  cases. 

Tlie  first  steam  fog  whislle  and  machinery  was  constructed 
by  ■Muri-y  and  Hazelhurst,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Ajiril,  1857, 
and  ( reefed  at  ISeaver  Tail  Light  Htation  in  Narragansett  Bay 
in  llie  Inlter  ]iarl  of  that  year.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  fresh 
water  and  other  causes,  the  latter  x)robably  being  want  of 
skill  in  operation  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  it  did  little 
service.  It  was  replaced  in  18G5  or  18GG  by  a  caloric  engine. 
There  were  some  members  of  the  Light-House  Board  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  this  whistle  who  thought  fog  signals 
were  of  little  importance,  since  the  mariner  should  know  his 
locality  hj  the  character  of  his  soundings,  or  should  not  ven- 
ture near  the  coast  until  the  fog  was  dissipated. 

During  the  period  co\'ering  the  time  of  the  Civil  ^^^'ar, 
little  '\\as  done  in  the  development  of  the  light-house  service, 
for  many  of  t)ie  lights  on  the  coast  below  the  James  River  had 
been  destroyed  and  others  had  gone  out  of  use,  so  that  the 
service  was  only  active  on  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
(iiilf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Congress  made  an  ap- 
projn-iation  in  18G0  authorizing  the  Light-House  Board  to  make 
experiments  with  "DaboH's  truin]iet  and  other  ear  signals," 
but  nothing  was  dene  until  some  time  later.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  close  of  the  military  operations  that  v>e  find  officers 
detailed  to  the  service  who  began  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  toward  any  improvement,  though  we  find  in  the  sum 
mer  of  ISGi  a  whistle  operated  by  a  caloric  engine  at 
Cape  Ann,  as  well  as  a  Daboll  trumpet,  that  was  blown 
through  the  same  agency,  that  was  located  at  Ports-des-Morts, 
Pilot  Island,  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  action  then  taken  in 
the  matter  of  fog  signals  was  the  further  use  of  the  Daboll 
trumpet    at    \^'est   Qnoddy   Head,  in   Elaine,   this   instrument 
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being  operated  from  August  15,  ISGG,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Eoper  hot-air  engine. 

There  now  began  a  series  of  experiments  that  extended 
over  several  years,  with  dii¥erent  types  of  signals,  and  chang- 
ing tliem  in  some  cases  wliere  they  did  not  prove  eflficient  to 
other  of  the  more  exposed  stations,  to  find  what  type  of 
signal  was  best  adapted  to  the  situation.  By  tliis  means  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  was  acquired  that  proved 
of  service  in  later  exjieriments. 

There  was  a  Daboll  trumpet  located  at  Thatcher  Island, 
Cape  Ann,  in  the  early  part  of  1S67,  but  an  8-inch  steam 
whistle  was  substituted  on  August  28,  1867.  This  was  re- 
moved tor  a  Daboll  trumpet  in  June,  1869,  and  in  August, 
1871,  the  steam  whistle  was  again  doing  duty  at  this  station. 
A  trumpet  was  also  installed  at  Point  Judith  Station  on 
June  1,  1867,  being  driven  by  a  Eoper  hot-air  engine.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  erected  a  trumpet  operated 
by  a  caloric  engine  nt  the  southern  point  of  the  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  Harbor,  California,  in  March,  1867. 

It  was  during  October,  1867,  that  experiments  were  made 
at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  and  other  officers 
of  the  Light-House  Board,  to  compare  different  instruments, 
and  to  examine  the  efficiency  of  the  siren,  then  a  new  signal. 
This  instrument  had  been  experimented  with  by  Felix  Brown, 
of  New  York  City,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  upon  its  use  on 
July  2.3,  1867.  It  was  originally  invented  by  Cagniard  de 
Latour,  and  was  well  known  as  a  means  of  comparing  sounds 
and  measuring  the  number  of  vibrations  in  different  musical 
notes.  It  was  operated  w  ith  a  steam  pressure  of  .50  pounds 
to  100  2)(>unds  to  the  square  inch.  A  trumpet  was  part  of  the 
llxture  of  the  instrument.  An  8-inch  locomotive  whistle  was 
also  used,  as  well  as  a  first-class  Daboll  trumpet,  operated  by 
an  Ericcson  hot-air  engine,  under  an  air-pressure  of  from  15 
to  30  pounds.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was  the 
adoption  of  the  reed  trumpet,  the  whistle,  and  the  siren  for 
the  more  important  stations. 

It  is  found  subsequent  to  these  trials  that  the  steam 
whistle  was  brouglit  into  more  general  use.  At  Point  Judith 
Station  the  trumpet  was  removed  for  a  steam  whistle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868,     A  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  located  at  Cape 
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Elizabeth  Station,  Tortland,  Maine,  on  June  15,  1869.  This 
instrument  consisted  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  with  the  whistle 
and  attachments  on  the  dome  of  the  boiler,  and  was  con- 
structed by  Charles  Staples  «fc  Sons,  machinists,  of  Portland. 
This  whistle  was  lieard  5  miles  to  the  windward  during  heavy 
weather,  and  11  miles  in  moderate  weather.  On  August  3, 
1809,  a  steam  whistle  was  first  put  in  operation  in  place  of  a 
trumpet  at  West  Quoddy  Head  Station,  and  at  Whitehead 
Light  Station,  at  the  entrance  to  Penobscot  River,  a  whistle 
was  substituted  for  tlie  fog  bell,  November  17,  18(59.  During 
the  winter  of  1869,  the  power  at  Beaver  Tail  Light  was 
changed  to  steam. 

Some  of  the  early  improvements  were: 

WHISTLE. 

Martinicus  Rock  Light  Station July  7,  1870 

Pigeon  Point  Light— California Sept.  10.  1871 

Pass  O  rOurree  Light — JMississippi  River Aug.  15,  1872 

South-West  Pass  Light — Mississippi  River.  .  .  .Aug.  15,  1872 

Seguin  Light  Station — Kennebec  River Aug.  28,  1872 

Point  Conception— California Sept.  26,  1872 

Race  Point  Light  Station  12"— C^ape  Cod,  Mass. June  20,  1873 

DABOLL   TRUMPET. 

Cape  Ann  Light— Thatcher's  Island .June  30,  1869" 

Execution  Rock  Light — Long  Island  Sound.  .  .Jan'y  25,  1869 

^Xanana  Island — Monhegan  Light  Station April  4,  1870 

Boston  Light— Boston,  ]Mass Oct.  29,  1871 

Portland  Head  Light— Portland,  Me Nov.,  1871 

Montauk  Point  Light— Long  Island May  1,  1873 

Highland  Light— Cape  Cod June  23,  1873 

SIREN. 

East  Beacon  Light— Sandy  Hook,  N.  J March  31,  1868 

Little  Gull  Light— Long  Island  Sound Dec.  15,  1869 

Eatons  Neck  Light — Long  Island  Sound July,-  1871 

Point  Judith  Light— Rhode  Island May  1,  1873 

The  I'nited  States  government  at  a  very  early  date  saw 
the  importance  of  a  further  improvement  in  fog  signals  as 
aids  to   navigation.     About    1850,    when   the   California    gold 
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fever  began  in  earnest,  and  the  Collins  line  began  operations, 
our  coastwise  commerce  and  our  inland  marine  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  that  something  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  system  for  the  safety  of  vessels  should  be 
obtained  and  made  use  of.  In  18.55  the  Light-House  Board 
had  Prof.  J.  H.  Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  make  investiga- 
tions, especially  of  the  use  of  the  locomotive  whistle  as  a  fog 
signal,  with  several  experiments  with  the  instrument.  It  was 
not  until  October,  1S65,  that  the  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  taken,  when  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  steam  whistles, 
bells,  steam  gong  or  double  whistle,  and  the  trumpet  were  put 
to  extended  tests,  the  penetrating  power  of  the  different  in 
struments  being  carefully  compared.  Again,  in  1867,  at 
Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  trials  were  made  as  before  referred  to. 
A  very  thorough  investigation  through  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  forward  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1871,  by 
General  J.  C.  Duane.  then  the  engineer  officer  in  cliarge  of 
the  First  and  Second  Light  House  District,  and  one  who  was 
well  qualified  for  the  duty  from  his  well-known  scientific 
ability.  It  was  from  these  experiments  that  dates  the  first 
stage  of  the  expansion  of  our  fog-signal  system.  While  all 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  not  generally  accepted,  still 
it  served  as  a  most  firm  basis  to  build  on.  Further  extended 
trials  were  made  in  August,  1873,  under  Prof.  Henry,  who  was 
the  scientific  adviser  of  the  Light-House  Board  and  in  charge 
of  the  experiments,  with  Commander  J.  G.Walker — the  present 
Rear  Admiral — then  Xaval  Secretary  of  the  Board.  These 
were  carried  out  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  an  opportunity  there 
presented  itself  to  examine  the  question  of  the  "silent  area'' 
from  the  blast  of  the  fog  signal,  though  no  conclusion  was  then 
arrived  at.  This  was  again  inquired  into  during  the  experi- 
ments of  1874,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  later  experiments 
include  those  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  "Rhode 
Island'  in  Narragansett  Bay,  in  1880,  and  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
Prof.  Hazen  and  Dr.  White,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Light-House  i^oard,  who  has  scientific  ability  of 
no  low  order,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  especially  to 
investigate  the  phenomenon  of  "ghosts"  or  silent  areas  near  a 
tog  signal.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  government  has 
ever  had  before  them  the  improvement  of  the  fog-signal  ser- 
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vi(/e,  and  while  llicv  may  not  have  solved  the  question  of  the 
silent  area,  still  they  have  increased  the  number  of  signals 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  this  time  they  have  over  180  in 
service  that  are  operated  by  steam,  caloric,  or  oil  engines. 

The  steam  fog  whistle  was  first  introduced  on  our  light 
vessels  in  1875,  on  Light  Ships  Xo.  39  and  No.  40.  The  siren, 
driven  by  hot-air  engine,  was  introduced  in  1870,  on  Light 
Ship  No.  41. 

Hell  Gate  electric  light  was  tirst  exhibited  October  20, 
]8S1,  and  discontinued  December  1,  1886. 

The  first  light-house  tender  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  the 
''Schubrick,"  built  in  rhiladelphia.  Pa.,  and  left  for  the  Pacific 
coast  in  .Januai'y,  ]'^50,  under  C(mimand  of  Capt.  John  De 
C'amp. 

The  automatic  ^^■histliug  buoy  was  invented  in  1870  by 
J.  ]\r.  Courtneay,  of  Cornwall,  X.  Y.,  who  had  been  a  com- 
mander of  steam  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Liglit- 
House  P>oard  took  one  on  trial  in  February,  1876,  placed  it 
in  the  lower  part  of  Xew  York  Bay,  and  during  the  next 
August  placed  one  off  Fire  Island  Light  Station,  Long  Island, 
and  the  next  month  placed  two  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

A  few  results  from  the  investigations  made  by  the  Light- 
House  Board  where  the  "silent  area''  surrounding  a  fog 
signal  has  been  developed  may  be  of  interest,  with  some  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  data  obtained  at  the  time. 

General  Duane,  in  his  report  of  experiments  made  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  in  1871,  says  in  part: 

"There  are  six  steam  fog  signals  on  the  coast  of  Maine;  these 
have  been  frequently  heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and 
as  frequently  cannot  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
this  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  signal  is  often  heard  at  a  great  distance  in 
one  direction,  while  in  another  it  will  be  scarcely  audible  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  wind,  as  the 
signal  is  frequently  heard  much  farther  against  the  wind  than 
with  it.  For  example,  the  whistle  on  Cape  Elizabeth  can 
always  lie  distinctly  heard  in  Portland,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  during  a  heavy  northeast  snow  storm,  the  wind  blowing 
a  gale  directlv  from  Portland  tovi'ard  the  Avhistle. 
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"Tlie  most  peiplexiiig  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  signal  often  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  belt, 
varying-  iu  radius  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles,  from  which 
the  sound  appears  to  be  entirely  absent.  Thus,  in  moving 
directly  from  a  station,  the  sound  is  audible  for  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  is  then  lost  for  about  the  same  distance,  after  which  it 
is  again  distinctly  heard  tor  a  long  time.  This  action  is 
common  to  all  ear  signals,  and  has  been  at  times  observed  at 
all  the  stations,  at  one  of  which  the  signal  is  situated  on  a 
bare  rock  twenty  miles  from  the  mainland,  with  no  surround- 
ing objects  to  attect  the  sound." 

I'rof.  Henry  and  C<mimander  J.  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N,,  left 
Portland,  Me.,  August  12,  1S73,  in  the  tender  "JNtyrtle,"  for 
Whitehead  Liglit  i^tation,  at  wliich  place  abnormal  phenomena 
of  sound  liad  been  observed.  "Whitehead  Light  Station  is  on 
u  small  island  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast  of 
Maine,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay, 
and  in  the  direct  line  of  the  coasting  steamers  and  other 
■^-essels  from  the  westward  bound  into  the  Penobscot  Bay  and 
River.  Tlie  liglit  house  and  fog  signal  are  situated  on  the 
south-east  slope  of  the  island,  the  surface  of  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  rock,  the  middle  being  an  elevation  of  7.5 
feet  above  the  mean  tide  level. 

''The  phenomena  which  had  been  observed  at  this  and 
other  stations  along  the  coast  consisted  of  great  variation  of 
intensity  of  sound,  while  approaching  and  receding  from  the 
station.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  state  the  experience 
of  the  observers  on  board  the  steamer  "City  of  Richmond"  on 
ojQe  occasion,  during  a  thick  fog  in  the  night  in  1872.  The 
vessel  was  approaching  Whitehead  from  the  southwestward, 
when,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  station,  the 
fog  signal,  which  is  a  10-inch  steam  whistle,  was  distinctly 
perceived  and  continued  to  be  heard  with  increasing  intensity 
of  sound  until  within  about  three  miles,  when  the  sound 
suddenly  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  was  not  perceived  again 
until  the  vessel  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
station,  although  from  conclusive  evidence,  furnished  by  the 
keeper,  it  w-as  shown  that  the  signal  had  been  sounding  during 
the  whole  time.     Tlie  wind  during  this  time  was  from  the  south, 
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or  approximately  ill  an  opposite  direction  to  tlie  sound.  Anotlier 
laot  connected  with  tliis  occurrence  was  that  tlie  keeper  on  the 
island  distinctly  heard  the  whistle  of  the  steamer,  which  was 
commenced  to  be  blown  as  soon  as  the  whistle  at  the  station 
ceased  to  be  heard,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lieeper 
to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  neglect  of  his  duty  in  inter- 
mitting the  operations  of  his  signal.  It  should  be  observed  in 
this  case  that  the  sound  from  the  steamer  was  produced  by  a 
(J-inch  whistle,  wliile  that  of  the  station  was  from  an  instru- 
ment of  tlie  same  kind  of  10  inches  in  diameter;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  lesser  sound  was  heai'd  from  the  steamer,  while  a 
sound  of  greater  volume  was  unheard  in  an  oj^posite  direction 
from  the  station.  II  is  evident  that  tliis  result  could  not  be 
due  to  any  mottled  londitiim  or  want  of  acoustic  transparency 
of  the  atmosphi're,  since  this  would  absorb  the  sound  equally 
in  both  directions.  The  only  plausible  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that  which  refers  it  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 
In  the  case  of  the  sound  from  the  steamer,  the  wind  was 
favorable  for  its  transmission,  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that 
its  sound  should  be  heard  on  the  island  when  the  sound  from 
the  other  instrument  could  not  be  heard  on  the  steamer.  To 
explain  on  the  same  principle  the  fact  of  the  hearing  of  the 
sound  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  and  afterwards  of  losing 
it  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  retarding  effect  of  the  wind  was  small, 
and  that  in  the  second  it  became  much  greater  on  account  of 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  relative  velocity  of  the  current  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portions. 

'•After  making  a  critical  examination  of  the  island  and 
the  position  of  the  machinery,  and  also  in  regard  to  any 
obstacle  which  might  interfere  with  the  propagation  of  the 
sound,  the  keeper  was  directed  to  put  the  instrument  in  oper- 
ation and  to  continue  to  sound  it  for  at  least  two  hours,  or 
until  the  steamer  was  lost  sight  of,  which  direction  was  com- 
plied with.  In  passing  from  the  island  almost  directly  against 
a  light  wind,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  gradually  diminished 
as  a  whole  with  the  increase  of  distance,  but  varied  in  loudness 
from  blast  to  blast,  now  louder,  then  again  more  feeble,  until 
it  finally  ceased  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  intervals  between  the  blasts  and  the  sight  of 
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the  steam  as  seen  tbiougli  a  spy-glass,  and  also  from  points  on 
the  Coast  Survey  charts. 

•■'The  result  of  this  investigation  clearly  showed  the  power 
of  the  apparatus  in  propagating  sound  under  conditions  not 
entirely  favorable,  since  the  wind,  though  light,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sound." 

In  some  investigations  held  during  the  same  month  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Elizabeth  Light  Station,  at  Portland,  Maine, 
it  was  found:  "During  the  foregoing  experiments,  when  the 
vessel  was  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  steaming  directly 
outward  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument, 
there  was  heard  after  each  sound  of  the  whistle  a  distinct 
echo  from  the  broad,  unobstructed  ocean,  which  was  attributed 
at  the  time,  as  in  other  cases,  to  reflections  from  the  crests 
and  hollows  of  the  waves,  a  similar  phenomenon  having  since 
been  referred  to  a  reflection  from  air  of  a  difilerent  density. 
This  observation  becomes  important  in  regard  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  as  to  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  sound."  This 
course  of  experiments  covered  those  made  at  Cape  Ann  Light, 
as  well  as  at  Boston  Light  Station. 

In  August,  1874,  observations  were  made  at  Little  Gull 
Island  light  Station,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  from  the  light- 
house tender  "Putnam."  "At  this  place  are  two  sirens,  the 
one  to  replace  the  other  in  case  of  an  accident.  One  of  the 
sirens  was  sounded  with  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  wind  was  across  the  axis  of  the  trumpet,  and  almost 
precisely  at  right  angles  to  it. 

"The  steamer  was  headed  against  the  wind,  on  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  trumpet.  The  sound  in  this 
case  also  traveled  against  the  wind,  which  was  at  an  estimated 
velocity  of  from  4  to  .5  miles  per  hour.  The  distance  traveled 
before  the  sound  became  inaudible  was  estimated  by  the  speed 
of  the  steamer  at  3i/2  miles. 

"The  steamer  was  next  headed  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  returned  along  its  previous  path,  across  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  siren,  the  sound  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  without  any  marked  irregularity,  until  the  siren  was 
reached,  and  on  leaving  this,  the  course  remaining  the  same, 
tlie  sound  gradually  diminished  in  iiitensity,  but  with  less 
rapidity  than  before,  until  it  was  finally  lost  at  a  distance  of 
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714  miles.  In  tlie  latter  iiistauee  the  movement  of  the  sound 
was  with  the  ^\'incl.  The  result  of  these  obsei-vatlons  was  con- 
formable to  that  generally  obtained  from  previous  observa- 
tions, namely,  that  the  sound  is  seldom  or  never  heard  at  the 
same  distaiK.-e  in  ditl'erent  directions,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  generally  heard  farther  with  the  wind  than  against  it. 

"The  observations  of  this  day  also  illustrate  the  spread  of 
the  sound  ^\i\\^'  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of  the  trumpet,  a 
fact  which  has  frecpiently  been  oliserved  in  other  investiga- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  siren  trumpet  at 
this  locality  is  directed  horizontally,  with  its  prolonged  axis 
passing  over,  immediately  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet, 
a  space  of  very  rough  ground,  the  surface  of  which  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  bowlders,  one  of  \\'hich,  of  very  large  size, 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  idea  occurred  that 
this  rough  surface  might  produce  some  effect  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound  to  a  distance.  I  observed  by  strewing  sand  upon 
a  paper  that  the  former  Avas  violently  agitated  when  held  near 
the  surface  of  the  large  bowlder  just  mentioned  during  the 
blast  of  the  siren  trumpet. 

"At  this  station,  during  tlie  visit  of  Sir  Frederick  Arrow, 
the  sound  was  lost  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  trumpet 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  then  again  regained  with  dis- 
tinctness at  the  light  vessel,  a  distance  of  four  and  one-half 
miles.  This  was  what  wc  have  denominated  as  an  abnormal 
phenomenon,  which  we  think  was  due  to  a  slight  variation  in 
the  velocity  of  the  lowcn-  or  upper  part  of  the  current  of  air, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  vessel  as  a 
light-house  tender  prevented  the  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
the  same  phenomenon  would  be  observed  a  second  time  and 
to  furthei'  investigate  its  cause.'' 

Some  days  later  than  the  previous  investigations,  while 
making  observations  at  Block  Island,  the  ocean  echo  received 
their  attention.  "This  occasion  also  furnished  very  favorable 
conditions  for  observing  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
ocean  echo.  At  the  cessation  of  each  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
after  a  slight  interval,  a  distinct  and  prolonged  echo  was 
returned  from  the  unobstructed  ocean.  It  is  important  to 
observe  in  regard  to  this  ]ihenomenon  that  the  siren  is  placed 
near  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
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75  to  100  feet  above  the  ocean,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
direction  of  the  wind  formed  an  angle  of  about  35°  with  the 
axis  of  the  trumpet.  Now,  the  loudness  of  this  echo  was  not 
the  greatest  at  the  siren  house,  but  increased  in  intensity  until 
a  point  was  reached  several  hundred  yards  from  the  trumpet, 
approximately  more  in  accordance  with  a  reflection  from  the 
waves.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  shore  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  as  it  went  off  from  the  trumpet,  and  nearly 
against  it  on  the  return  of  the  echo.  I  have  attributed  this 
phenomenon,  which  was  first  observed  in  1866  at  East  Quoddy 
Head,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  since  at  various  stations  at 
w  hich  the  trumpet  or  siren  has  been  used,  to  the  reflection  of 
the  sound  from  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the  waves,  and  the 
observation  we  have  mentioned  would  appear  to  favor  this 
hypothesis." 

In  1875  there  were  a  few  Aveeks  given  to  investigations, 
and  Little  Gull  Light  Station  w-as  the  scene  of  further  observa- 
tions during  the  month  of  September,  and  covering  a  period  of 
sis  days.  The  report  says:  "The  object  of  these  investigations 
was  to  obtain  facts  which  might  serve  to  establish  the  true 
theory  of  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  sound,  an  object,  inde- 
pendent of  its  scientific  interest,  of  much  practical  importance 
in  its  application  to  fog  signals.  Although  the  observations 
were  not  as  perfect  as  we  could  wish  in  many  respects,  from 
want  of  certain  appliances,  they  are  yet  sufflcieut,  we  think,  to 
establish  principles  of  much  practical  value.  For  example,  if 
the  mariner,  in  approaching  a  fog  signal  while  the  wind  is 
blowing  against  the  sound,  fails  to  perceive  it  on  deck,  he  will 
probably  hear  it  by  ascending  to  the  masthead;  or,  in  case  a 
sound  from  a  given  station  is  constantly  obscured  in  a  certain 
direction  while  it  is  audible  in  adjacent  directions,  we  may 
attribute  it  to  a  sound  shadow  produced  by  some  interposing 
object.  If  again,  the  obscuration  of  sound  in  a  given  direction 
is  only  observed  during  a  wind  moving  against  the  sound,  the 
cause  will  probably  be  found  in  a  lateral  refraction  due  to  the 
retardation  of  the  current  of  wind  against  a  perpendicular 
wall  or  cliff.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  great  complexity, 
and  requires  further  investigation,  but  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  preliminary  data 
on  which  to  found  more  precise  observations," 
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Beaver  Tail  Fog  Signal. — "Tliis  fog  signal  is  on  the  point 
of  that  name  which  separates  the  East  Passage  from  the  West 
Passage,  both  leading  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  open  ocean  lies  to  the  south.  The  island  on  which 
Newport  is  situated  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east.  The  land 
on  which  the  rival  watering  place,  called  Narragansett  Pier,  is 
located,  is  about  a  mile  to  the  Avest.  Both  shores  have  many 
and  deep  indentations.  Tlie  great  Sound  steamers  go  either 
to  the  eastward  or  westward  as  they  may  be  bound  to  Newport 
and  Fall  Eiver,  or  Providence,  and  in  the  fog  they  are  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  tlie  steam  Avhistle,  which  is  the  fog 
signal  at  Beaver  Tail  Point.  One  of  these  steamers,  the 
'Ehode  Island,'  in  attempting  the  west  passage  on  the  night 
of  November  G,  ISSO,  ran  ashore  on  Bonnet  I'oint,  about  1% 
miles  uoith^est  from  Beaver  Tail.  The  fog  was  dense  and 
there  was  little  if  any  wind.  The  newspapers  stated  that  the 
officers  and  several  passengers  swore  that  the  fog  signal  at 
Beaver  Tail  was  not  sounding  at  the  time.  Subsequent  inves- 
tigation made  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  by 
Lieut.-Com.  Cliadv\ick,  U.  S.  X.,  showed  that  the  fog  signal  was 
sounding,  and  that  it  was  lieard  several  miles  awaj'  in  several 
directions.  Soon  after,  I  liad  another  opportunity  to  further 
observe  the  operations  of  this  signal.  We  left  Narragansett 
Pier,  Rhode  Island,  on  August  6,  1881,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  a  dense 
fog,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  tlie  W.S.W.  and  a  heavy  chox) 
sea.  We  wished  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Beaver  Tail  fog 
signal  could  be  heard  dead  to  windward  and  in  the  heaviest  of 
fogs.  At  \\'hale  Bock,  11  miles  from  it,  we  did  not  hear  a 
trace  of  it.  Then  the  steamer  was  headed  directly  for  Beaver 
Tail  Point,  and  we  ran  slowly  for  it  by  comjmss  until  the  pilot 
stopped  the  steamer,  declaring  we  were  almost  aboard  of  the 
signal  itself.  Every  one  sti'ained  his  ears  to  hear  the  signal, 
but  without  success,  and  we  had  begun  to  doubt  of  our  position 
when,  the  fog  lifting  sligiitly,  we  saw  the  breakers  in  altogether 
too  close  proximity  for  comfort.  We  passed  the  point  as  closely 
as  was  safe,  and  when  abreast  of  it  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  sound  of  the  fog  signal  broke  on 
us  suddenly  and  with  its  full  po-n-er.  We  then  ran  down  the 
wind  to  NeAvport  and  carried  the  sound  with  us  all  the  way.  The 
fog  continuing  during  the  next  day,  the  signal  kept  up  its 
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sound,  and  we  heard  it  distineth'  and  continuously  at  our 
wharf,  though  five  miles  distant." 

On  the  night  of  May  V2tti,  1881,  about  midnight,  the 
"Galatea,"  a  propeller  of  the  New  York  and  Providence  line, 
bound  through  Long  Island  Sound  from  Providence,  was 
grounded  in  a  dead  calm  and  a  dense  fog  on  Little  Gull  Island, 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  and  behind  the  fog  signal,  and 
got  off  two  days  later  without  damage.  ''It  was,  as  usual, 
alleged  that  the  fog  signal,  a  steam  siren,  at  Little  Gull  Light, 
Tvas  not  in  operation  at  tlie  time  of  the  accident,  and  the 
Light-House  Board  immediately  ordered  an  investigation.  This 
was  made  by  the  assistant  inspector  of  the  lighthouse  district, 
a  naval  officer,  who  reported  that  after  taking  the  sworn 
evidence  of  the  light  ki-epers  at  Little  Gull  and  the  other 
light  stations  within  hearing  distance,  of  other  government 
officers  who  were  for  the  time  being  so  located  that  they 
might  have  had  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  officers  of 
vessels  that  were  within  ear-shot,  including  those  of  the 
"Galatea,"  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  fog  signal  was 
sounding  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  and  that,  although  the 
fog  signal  was  heard  at  Mystic,  1.5  miles  distant  in  another 
direction,  and  although  it  was  lieard  on  a  steam  tug  a  mile 
beyond  the  "Galatea,"  that  it  was  heard  faintly,  if  not  at  all,  on 
that  vessel;  and  if  heard  at  all,  was  so  heard  as  to  be  mis- 
leading, thougli  the  ''Galatea"  was  but  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  source  of  the  sound." 

It  appears  that  this  officer  spent  several  days  steaming 
around  Little  Gull  while  the  fog  signal  was  in  full  blast,  in 
v^arious  kinds  of  weather,  and  that  he  found  the  aberrations 
in  audition  here  were  as  numerous,  and  even  more  eccentric, 
than  those  before  mentioned  as  experienced  at  Beaver  Tail. 

I\Ir.  A.  B.  .lohnson,  of  the  Light-House  Service,  who  served 
as  one  of  the  committee  making  investigations  with  Professors 
C.  A.  White  and  H.  A.  Hazen,  in  1890,  offered  for  consideration 
to  the  mariner  some  suggestions  as  to  the  fog  signal. 

"It  seems  that  the  mariner  should,  in  order  to  pick  up  the 
sound  of  the  fog  signal  most  quickly  when  approaching  it  from 
the  windward,  go  aloft,  and  tliat  when  approaching  it  from 
the  leeward  the  nearer  he  can  get  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  sooner  he  will  hear  the  sound. 
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"It  also  appears  that  thei'e  are  some  things  the  mariner 
should  not  do. 

"He  should  place  no  negative  dependence  on  tlie  fog  signal; 
that  is,  he  should  not  assume  that  he  is  out  of  hearing  distance 
because  he  fails  to  hear  its  sound. 

"He  should  not  assume  that  because  he  hears  a  fog  signal 
but  faintly  he  is  at  a  great  distance  from  it. 

"I'Jeither  should  lie  assume  that  he  is  near  to  it  because 
he  hears  the  sound  plainly.  He  should  not  assume  that  he 
luvs  reached  a  given  jioint  on  his  course  because  he  hears  the 
fog  signal  at  the  same  intensity  that  he  did  when  fonnerly  at 
that  point.  Xeither  should  he  assume  that  he  has  not  reached 
this  point  because  he  fails  to  hear  the  fog  signal  as  loudly  as 
before  or  because  he  does  not  hear  it  at  all.  He  should  not 
assume  that  the  fog  signal  has  ceased  sounding,  because  he 
fails  to  hear  it  even  vs'hen  within  easy  ear-shot. 

"He  should  not  assume  that  the  aberrations  of  audibility 
which  pertain  to  any  one  fog  signal  pertain  to  any  other  fog 
signal.  He  should  not  expect  to  hear  a  fog  signal  as  well 
when  the  upper  and  lower  currents  of  air  run  in  different 
directions;  that  is,  when  his  upper  sails  fill  and  his  lower  sails 
Hap,  nor  when  his  lower  sails  fill  and  his  upper  sails  tiap. 

"He  should  not  expect  to  hear  the  fog  signal  so  well  when 
between  him  and  it  is  a  swiftly  flowing  stream,  especially  when 
the  tide  and  wind  run  in  opposite  directions. 

"He  should  not  expect  to  hear  it  well  during  a  time  of 
electric  disturl)ance. 

"He  should  not  expect  to  hear  a  fog  signal  well  when  the 
sound  must  reacli  him  overland,  as  over  a  point  or  an  island. 

"And,  when  there  is  a  bluff  behind  the  fog  signal,  he  should 
be  prepared  for  irregular  intervals  in  audition,  such  as  might 
be  produced  could  the  sound  ricochet  from  the  trumpet  as  a 
hall  would  from  a  cannon;  that  is,  he  might  hear  it  at  2,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  miles  from  the  signal,  and  lose  it  at  1,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  11 
miles'  distance,  or  at  any  other  combination  of  distances, 
regular  or  irregular 

"These  deductions,  some  made  as  previously  mentioncnl  by 
several  of  1he  first  physicists  of  the  age,  and  some  drawn  from 
the  original  i)ivestigations  here  noted,  are  submitted  for  con- 
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sideratiou  rather  than  given  as  directions.  They  are  assuiueil 
as  good  working  hypotheses  for  use  in  future  investigation. 
While  it  is  claimed  that-they  are  correct  as  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  were  made,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  they  have 
not  been  disproved  by  the  practical  mariners  who  have  given 
them  some  personal  consideration,  and  who  have  tried  to  carry 
them  into  general  application.  Hence  these  suggestions  have 
been  set  down  in  the  hope  that  others  with  greater  knowledge 
and  larger  leisure  may  give  the  subject  fuller  attention,  and 
work  out  further  results. 

''If  the  law  of  these  aberrations  of  audibility  can  be 
evolved  and  some  uiethod  discovered  for  their  correction,  as 
the  variations  of  the  compass  are  corrected,  then  sound  may 
be  depended  upon  as  a  more  definite  and  accurate  aid  to 
navigation.  Until  then,  the  mariner  will  do  well  when  he  does 
not  get  the  expected  sound  of  a  fog  signal,  to  assume  that  he 
may  not  hear  a  warning  that  is  faithfullj'  given,  and  then  to 
heave  his  lead  and  resort  to  the  other  means  used  by  the 
careful  navigator  to  make  sure  of  his  position."* 

There  have  been  further  investigations  made  along  the 
same  lines,  the  latest  being  those  made  on  the  coasts  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  1893  and  1894,  by  Major  W.  R.  Liver- 
more.  His  conclusions  contained  some  suggestions  covering 
different  ground  from  those  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  these  words: 

"Mariners  differ  so  widely  in  capacity  that  rules  that 
would  be  very  useful  to  one  might  be  misleading  to  another. 
No  definite  instructions  can  be  prepared  that  will  insure 
against  accidents.  Even  the  best  of  seamen  are  often  bar 
assed  by  cares  and  duties  that  divert  their  attention  for  the 
moment,  and  in  case  of  disaster  the  most  conflicting  accounts 
have  been  given  of  the  aberrations  of  the  audibility  of  fog 
signals. 

"The  noises  upon  a  ship,  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nerves  all  affect  the  audibility  of  fog 

*  There  was  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Trinity 
House  Committee — British  Light-House  Board — at  St.  Catherines  Point, 
in  the  English  Channel,  from  May  8  to  June  13,  1901,  and  in  the  very 
elaborate  report  made  on  the  result  of  the  tests  of  the  instruments 
used,  and  investigation  of  sound  from  fog  signals,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  advance  made  beyond  the  position  held  by  the 
United  States  Light-House  Board  on  the  question. 
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signals  to  a  degi-et-  that  can  best  be  appreciated  by  studying 
the  evidence.  It  is  imjtossible  to  navigate  in  bad  weather 
without  more  or  less  risk. 

"Mariners  should  study  the  principles  that  affect  th(i 
audibility  of  fog  signals,  just  as  they  study  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, and  should  notice  the  wind  and  temperature  whenever 
they  hear  fog  signals.  They  should  only  depend  upon  hearing 
them  at  short  range,  unless  the  wind  and  weather  favor  the 
sound,  but  if  they  do  hear  them  at  long  range  they  should  make 
what  use  they  can  of  them. 

"They  should  remember  that  it  does  not  require  a  very 
heavy  wind  to  drive  back  the  sound;  that  a  southerly  wind 
generally  drives  back  the  sound  more  than  a  northerly  or  an 
easterly  one;  that  about  the  time  of  a  change  in  the  wind 
the  sound  is  not  generally  heard  as  far  as  usual;  that  when 
the  upper  and  lower  currents  of  air  run  in  different  directiojjs, 
or  when  the  upper  sails  fill  and  the  lower  sails  flap,  or  con- 
versely, the  signal  is  not  to  be  depended  upon;  that  a  very 
heavy  wind  tends  to  break  up  all  sound;  that  if  a  vessel  is 
traveling  witli  the  wind,  the  signal  will  probably  be  heard 
better  than  if  it  wer-e  traveling  against  it;  that  behind  a  hill 
or  an  island  the  signal  may  be  heard  better  at  a  distance  than 
nearer  to  the  obstacle;  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
hard  to  locate  a  feeble  sound,  and  even  a  strong  one  may 
appear  to  come  from  the  wrong  direction  if  it  is  obstructed 
by  objects  near  it,  even  by  objects  not  directly  in  the  straight 
line  between  the  observer  and  the  signal;  that  neighboring 
cliffs  and  sails  sometimes  reflect  the  sound;  that  the  sound 
may  be  cut  off  entirely  by  passing  vessels;  that  to  estimate 
the  direction  of  the  sound  the  head  should  be  turned  rapidly 
from  side  to  side  so  that  the  sound  may  reach  the  ears 
alternately." 

The  question  along  these  lines  that  is  receiving  attention 
just  at  present,  is  how  to  have  a  more  efficient  fog  signal  placed 
on  sailing  vessels  than  the  old-fashioned  fog  horn  that  has 
been  required  by  law  for  fifty  years.  vSteam  vessels  certainly 
require  more  protection  from  sailing  vessels  in  a  fog  than  can 
be  furnished  bv  the  fog  horn. 
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The  first  law  iu  this  country  "to  provide  for  the  better 
security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,"  was  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Congres^s.  passed  July  7th,  1S38.  The  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  in 
the  several  districts,  and  were  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  by 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  for  each  inspection.  To  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  inspections  at  this  date,  and  the 
formal  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  the  testimony, 
in  part,  of  an  inspector,  gi^en  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  where 
several  lives  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  a  large  passenger 
steamboat  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  will  suffice. 

"Vi'e  never  condemned  any  boat.  We  have  restricted 
them  to  a  certain  amount  of  steam." 

"When  you  inspect  a  boat  you  look  at  the  wood  and  do 
nothing  else?'' 

"Yes,  we  take  our  fees." 

"How  do  30U  examine  the  hull  of  a  vessel?" 

"Why,  I  examine  it  with  my  eyes.  I  go  and  in(|uire  the 
boat's  age;  I  examine  the  hull  and  I  look  at  the  engine.  How 
much  do  you  suppose  I  am  to  do  for  five  dollars?" 

Then  the  inspectors  give  a  certificate,  in  which  they  state 
their  opinion  whether  the  said  vessel  is  sound  and  seaworthy 
and  fit  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  and  the  boihr  is  sound  aud  fit  for  use,  together  with 
its  age.  Then  they  take  their  fees.  The  hulls  were  to  be 
examined  every  ts\elve  months  and  the  boilers  every  six 
months,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  were  examined  except 
by  the  advice  of  the  inspector.  It  was  a  trick  of  the  owner  at 
times,  that  if  a  vessel  prior  to  the  time  of  inspection  should 
not  have  the  required  number  of  small  boats  to  pass  the  law, 
he  would  borrow  them  for  the  occasion  and  return  them  after 
his  guests  had  examined  the  wood.  This  law  required  that 
all  steamboats  running  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  "to  carry 
one  or  more  signal  lights  that  may  be  seen  by  other  boats 
navigating  the  same  waters." 

In  an  Act  of  Congress  of  March  .3d,  1843,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  "consisting 
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of  three  persons  of  tliorougli  knowledge  as  to  the  structure 
and  use  of  the  steam  engine,"  and  among  other  duties  required 
of  them  being,  "and  whether  hydrostatic  pressure,  or  what 
other  plan,  is  best  for  testing  the  strength  of  boilers  under  the 
inspection  laws,  and  what  limitation  as  to  the  force  or  pressure 
of  steam  to  the  square  inch,  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained 
capacity  of  a  boiler  to  resist,  it  would  be  proper  to  establish 
by  law  for  the  more  certain  prevention  of  explosions." 

In  the  chapter  of  Western  Rivers  in  this  work  will  be 
found  reference  to  a  State  law  of  Louisiana  in  1834,  requiring 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  testing  of  steam  boilers.  The 
laws  of  France  at  this  time  required  high-pressure  boilers  to 
be  proved  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  at  least  three  times  the 
working  pressure. 

The  law  of  August  30th,  1852,  was  a  radical  departure, 
for  while  the  previous  law  was  composed  of  but  13  sections, 
the  one  of  1852  contained  11  sections.  It  was  tlie  first  law 
of  the  United  States  under  which  the  hydrostatic  pressure  was 
applied  to  marine  steam  boilers  in  testing  them  by  the  in- 
spectors, as  well  as  making  it  compulsory  that  all  engineers 
and  pilots  of  passenger  steam  vessels  should  be  licensed  by 
the  local  inspectors,  who  were  designated  by  the  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  and  the  Supervising  Inspector 
of  the  district,  and  that  all  boiler  plates  were  to  be  stamped 
with  the  quality  of  iron  and  the  manufacturer's  name. 

The  controlling  body  under  this  law  was  a  Board  of 
Supervising  Inspectors,  consisting  of  nine  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  were  "selected  for  their  knowledge, 
skill  and  experience  in  the  uses  of  steam  for  navigation,"  and 
was  composed  of  Samuel  Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Burnett  in  less  than  a  year;  Charles  W. 
Copeland,  of  New  York  City;  James  Murray,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.;  P.  H.  Skipwith,  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  Davis  Embree,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  Shallcross,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Benj. 
Crawford,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Alfred  Guthrie,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
and  William  Bird,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.  This  board  made  the 
original  rules  and  regulations  for  the  steamboat  service. 

This  law  was  mainly  brought  into  existence  by  the  amend- 
ing of  the  previous  law,  commenced  in  1850,  occasioned  by  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  "G.   B.   Griffith"  on  Lake  Erie,   on 
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June  ICtli,  1S50,  -nhen  20  miles  below  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
there  was  a  large  loss  of  life.  In  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  on  June  24th,  1850,  eight  days  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
D.  K.  Carter,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Ohio,  offered  the 
following  resolution  to  that  body: 

"Kesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  a  law 
compelling  all  craft  carrying  passengers  and  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  United  imitates,  or  sailing  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  provided  with  ample  and  suitable 
resources  of  escape  to  passengers  in  case  of  accident  by  fire 
or  otherwise;  and  further  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  certain  custom-house  officers  inspectors  to  carry  out 
any  law  in  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  this  resolution;  and 
said  committee  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

Subsequently  the  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  a  bill 
in  compliance  with  this  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1851,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed  the  Senate  also  that  year,  but  other  matters  of  im- 
portance were  then  before  that  legislative  body.  The  bill, 
when  tlie  "Henry  Clay"  disaster  occurred,  was  in  that  con- 
dition that  it  required  but  a  short  time  to  place  it  on  the 
statute  books  to  give  it  the  full  force  of  the  law,  and  it  was 
hurried  forward  in  the  public  demand  for  a  safety  of  some 
kind  with  its  many  omissions  and  errors,  leaving  the  additions 
and  corrections  for  a  later  date.  There  were  some  large  steam- 
boat owners  in  the  eastern  States  who  were  much  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  public  opinion  was  so  strong  at  the 
time  for  some  measure  of  security  that  Congress  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  bill  against  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
10  do  otherwise.  The  bill  became  a  law  in  about  a  month 
after  the  loss  of  the  "Henry  Clay."  While  the  bill  was  in 
Congress,  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate,  and 
D.  L.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  in  the  House,  were  its  main 
supporters.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  in  both  Houses  had 
the  assistance  on  technical  matters  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill,  of  Charles  W.  Copeland,  of  New  York  City,  for  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Davis  Embree,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  repre- 
senting the  western  river  interests.  It  took  some  two  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act  by  the  Congress  for  the  selection 
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oi'  the  Boai-d  of  Supervising  Inspectors  by  the  President,  and 
it  Avas  well  into  the  early  part  of  the  year  1853  before  the  law 
was  iu  operation,  for  the  local  inspectors  could  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  in  October,  1852. 

The  captains  of  the  steamboats  on  the  seaboard  and 
eastern  rivers  had  always  navigated  their  vessels  under  an 
unwritten  law  of  their  own  of  "keeping  to  the  right,  as  the 
law  directs,"  and  with  the  stem  and  stern  lights  in  clear 
weather  could  well  make  out  the  position  and  maneuvers  of 
another  steam  ^'essel  navigating  the  same  waters.  There  were 
a  fcAV  of  the  seaboard  States,  prior  to  the  law  of  1852,  that 
made  a  law  governing  the  piloting  of  steam  vessels  within 
their  own  States. 

Before  the  restrictions  were  placed  upon  them,  the  opera- 
tion of  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers  and  coast  had  been  at  the 
discretion  of  the  captain  and  engineer,  the  latter  carrying  such 
a  pressure  of  steam  as  he  thought  advisable,  or  those  in 
authority  over  him  gave  orders  to  carry,  without  any  govern- 
ment supervision,  but  governed  by  circumstances  surrounding 
them.  It  might  be  expected  that  when  a  law  prescribed  limits 
for  the  officers  to  work  within,  after  being  allowed  such  liberty 
of  action  as  they  had  possessed  before  the  law  of  1852  was 
put  iu  force,  tliat  there  would  be  murmuring  and  opposition 
to  its  enforcement.  Some  of  the  opposition  to  this  new  law 
from  the  engineers  came  from  the  expectation  that  in  their 
examinations  for  a  license  tlie  applicants  would  be  questioned 
both  on  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  as  the  larger  number  had  received  their  pro- 
motions for  their  practical  years  of  seri'ice,  and  as  the  theoret- 
ical side  of  the  steam  engine  had  not  become  in  a  very  large 
measure  a  part  of  the  practical  engineer's  life  at  that  time, 
they  had  grave  doubts  of  the  successful  execution  of  the  law. 
They  found  during  their  examination  for  a  license  that  the 
theory  of  the  steam  engine  cut  but  a  small  figure,  but  practical 
experience,  attention  to  their  duties  and  a  good  moral  char- 
acter had  much  to  do  with  their  passing  a  successful  exam- 
ination. 

The  first  Anniml  Eeport  of  the  Supervising  Inspectors,  made 
November  19th,   1853,  says,   regarding  the  operation  of  the 
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law  for  the  first  year:  "When  the  law  first  went  into  ett'eet  it 
met  great  opposition,  not  only  from  many  persons  interested 
as  owners  in  steamboats,  hut  also  from  many  of  the  engineers 
and  pilots,  persons  who,  in  our  opinion,  are  more  highly  ben- 
efited in  a  pecuniary  and  social  point  of  view  than  any  other, 
as  the  eft'ect  must  be  not  only  constantly  to  maintain  a  high 
rate  of  wages  to  those  holding  licenses  under  the  law,  but  also 
to  elevate  materially  their  social  position.  This  opposition 
to  the  law  has  decreased  rapidly,  and  many  of  those  formerly 
arrayed  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  are  now  numbered  among 
its  strongest  friends. 

"It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  found  that  insurance 
companies  are  far  more  read.v  to  take  risks  upon  those 
steamers  that  have  been  inspected  under  the  law,  than  upon 
others. 

"The  beneficial  eft'ect  of  the  law  is  also  shown  in  the  re- 
turning confidence  of  the  traveling  public  in  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance. Finally,  we  would  state  as  our  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  greater  the  exi)erience  had  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
the  greater  will  become  the  number  of  its  friends  and  the 
less  the  opposition  to  its  enforcement,  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  enacting  this  law  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent.'' 

Under  the  new  law  each  engineer  and  pilot  was  required 
to  pay  for  the  first  certificate  granted  by  the  local  inspectors 
five  dollars,  and  for  renewals  one  dollar  each. 

About  the  first  rule  made  by  the  board  was  that  for  the 
government  of  pilots  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  lakes, 
on  October  .30th,  1S52,  and  contained  the  following  provisions: 

"All  pilots  of  steamers  navigating  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  bays 
or  rivers  (except  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
their  tributaries),  when  meeting  or  passing  each  other  shall, 
as  they  approach  each  other,  observe  the  following  regulations: 

"Rule  1.  The  pilot  of  a  descending  vessel,  if  in  a  narrow 
river  or  channel,  shall  check  her  engine,  using  only  so  much 
steam  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  her  steerage,  and  if  no 
signal  is  given  each  shall  pass  to  the  right  or  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  other;  but  if  this  mode  of  passing  shall  be  deemed 
unsafe  by  the  pilot  of  either  vessel,  the  pilot  objecting  to  it 
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shall  give  I'easonable  notice  by  a  distinct  and  strong  sti-oke  of 
the  bell,  repeating  the  same  if  necessary  at  short  but  distinct 
intervals,  while  the  other  shall  answer  as  soon  as  heard  by  a 
similar  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  they  shall  each  pass  to  the 
left  instead  of  the  right.  But  if  a  passage  by  each  other  is 
unsafe,  or  impracticable  by  the  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel,  or  from  other  cause,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  the 
first  in  such  channel,  shall  ring  her  bell  rapidly,  and  the 
other,  if  not  already  in  the  channel,  shall  give  way  and  let 
her  pass;  but  if  both  are  in  the  channel,  the  ascending  vessel 
shall  give  way  to  the  descending  vessel,  and  no  vessel  shall 
be  justified  coming  into  collision  with  another  if  it  be  possible 
to  avoid  it. 

"Rule  2.  Sliould  the  pilot  of  either  vessel  fail  to  make,  or 
to  answer  the  signals  prescribed,  or  should  a  signal  be  an- 
swered erroneously,  both  vessels  shall  be  immediately  stopped. 
When  a  vessel  is  running  in  a  fog  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
pilot  to  cause  a  bell  to  be  struck,  or  the  steam  whistle  to  be 
sounded  every  two  jninutes.  This  rule  shall  be  observed  by 
all  pilots  in  all  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  bays  and  rivers." 

The  pilot  rules  for  the  western  rivers  were  made  to  con- 
form to  the  practise  then  existing  on  those  waters,  as  it  was 
thought  unadvisable  to  change  or  revise  them,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers. 

Regarding  signal  lights,  a  few  weeks  later  a  rule  was 
made  that  steamers  must  carry  a  bright  white  light  on  the 
stem,  or  near  the  bow,  and  another  on  the  mast  near  the  stern. 

The  engineers  and  pilots  under  this  law  were  the  only 
officers  that  Avere  licensed,  and  were  held  responsible  for  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  vessel.  The  master  was  looked  upon 
as  being  the  representative  of  the  owner  on  board,  and  was 
liable,  with  the  latter,  in  any  neglect  of  the  law  on  their  part 
in  the  fitting  of  the  vessel,  and  for  damages  in  case  of  loss  of 
life  or  property  on  the  vessel. 

This  new  law  created  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  old 
feeling  between  the  engineers  and  captains,  by  giving  such 
prominence  to  the  engineers  (and  pilots),  which  was  more  than 
had  been  accorded  them  since  the  days  of  Fulton.  Two 
sections  of  the  law  will  safTice  to  show  how  the  duties  of  these 
officers  were  viewed  under  the  law  as  licensed  officers: 
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Section  9,  part  15,  said:  "That  it  shall  at  all  times  be 
the  duty  of  all  engineers  and  pilots  licensed  under  this  act,  and 
all  mates,  to  assist  the  inspectors  in  the  examination  of  any 
such  vessels  to  which  any  such  engineer,  mate,  or  pilot,  be- 
longs, and  to  point  out  all  defects  and  imperfections  in  the 
hull  or  apparatus  for  steaming,  and  also  to  make  known  to 
them  at  the  earliest  opportunity  all  accidents  occasioning 
serious  injury  to  the  vessel  or  her  equipment,  whereby  life  may 
be  in  danger;  and  in  default  thereof  the  license  of  any  such 
engineer  or  pilot  shall  be  revoked." 

Section  28.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  all  such 
steamers  navigating  rivers  onlj-,  when  from  darkness,  fog,  or 
other  cause,  the  pilot  on  watch  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
navigation  is  unsafe,  or  from  accident  to  or  derangement  of 
the  machinery  of  the  boat,  the  engineer  on  watch  shall  be  of 
the  oftinion  that  the  further  navigation  of  the  vessel  is  unsafe, 
the  vessel  shall  be  brought  to  anchor  or  moored  as  soon  as  it 
prudently  can  be  done;  provided.  That  if  the  person  in  com- 
mand shall,  after  being  so  admonished  by  either  of  such 
officers,  elect  to  pursue  such  voyage,  he  may  do  the  same;  but 
in  such  case  he  and  the  owners  of  such  steamer  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  all  damages  which  shall  arise  to  the  person  of 
any  passenger  and  his  baggage  from  said  causes  in  so  pursuing 
(he  voyage,  and  no  degree  of  care  or  diligence  shall  in  such 
case  be  held  to  justify  or  excuse  the  person  in  command,  or 
said  owners." 

Tn  the  early  days  the  engineer  had  always  endeavored  to 
uphold  the  imijortance  of  the  steam  department  of  the  vessel, 
but  the  captain  assured  him  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  entii-e 
vessel  and  its  cargo.  That  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  law 
brought  about  the  feud  between  the  heads  of  the  engineering 
and  deck  departments  that  lasted  for  so  many  years,  until 
after  the  captains  became  licensed  officers,  and  was  at  times 
the  cauEe  of  much  concern  to  the  owners  of  steam  vessels. 
Thanks  to  the  development  of  a  better  feeling,  it  has  been 
met  of  late  years  by  a  recognition  of  mutual  interests  on  both 
sides,  where  all  concerned  are  Avorking  for  the  same  results. 
It  mu«t  be  admitted  that  ilie  higher  technical  education  of 
1he  marine  engineer  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  given  him  ^ 
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staudiug  ill  luavino  circles  that  tlie  commander  cannot  refuse 
him.  There  has  been  no  one  instance  in  late  years  to  show 
the  value  of  the  modern  marine  engineer  as  the  run  of  the 
battleship  '•Oregon'"  from  San  Francisco  to  Cuban  waters  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war  of  1S9S.  It  is  recognized  that 
thej'  are  not  all  Milligans  in  the  merchant  service  as  engineers, 
nor  are  they  all  C'larks  as  commanders.  Some  of  the  early 
engineers  in  the  Navy  Department  from  the  merchant  service 
i-emained  but  a  short  tiine. 

Wlien  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  began  their 
duties  under  the  law,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  licensed  ofiicers  of  steam  vessels,  they  found 
they  had  no  easy  task,  but  many  of  them  being  men  of  experi- 
ence in  their  profession,  they  kn(>w  that  radical  changes  in  the 
law  governing  the  operations  of  steam  vessels  would  be  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  nor  to  the  owners, 
so  the  first  rules  made  were  those  regarding  the  pilots,  and  the 
signal  lights,  which  were  mainly  those  that  had  been  in  opera- 
tion on  steam  vessels  for  many  years.  There  were  some 
changes  made  at  a  later  date.  There  were  also  rules  regarding 
fire  pumps,  life  preservers  and  life-saving  apparatus.  The 
classifying  of  the  engineers  on  the  seaboard  and  the  lakes  was 
also  made.  This  was  the  principal  ground  covered  in  the 
tirst  year,  though  by  no  means  the  extent  of  their  labors.  This 
board  had  on  its  hands  the  making  of  the  I'ules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  local  inspectors  of  the  several  districts,  and 
as  there  was  no  maritime  power  that  had  their  steam  naviga- 
tion similar  to  our  own,  with  so  much  internal  navigation 
mainly,  that  they  could  refer  to  for  results,  the  board  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  experience 
in  the  making  of  their  rules.  One  thing  that  gave  them  much 
concern  for  the  first  few  years  was  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  rules  by  the  local  inspectors  of  the 
several  districts.  This  was  overcome  after  a  time.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  it  required  much  time  and  labor  to  get  the 
law  into  anything  like  working  order,  especially  where  the 
whole  executive  as  well  as  administrative  force  were  new  to 
the  situation. 

There  was  a  great  advance  made  in  the  inspection  service 
when  all  marine  steam  boilers  were  subjected  to  the  hydro- 
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static  test.  This  was  not  original  with  the  board.  The 
results  obtained  were  in  some  cases  a  surprise  to  the  in- 
spectors, especially-  the  weakness  developed  in  the  bracing  of 
the  steam  chimuej's  and  as  well  as  the  furnaces.  It  was  a 
school  of  education  for  the  engineers  of  the  board.  In  their 
Annual  Report  of  ]S55  they  refer  to  this  subject  and  say: 
"Aside  from  those  benefits  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
sreamboat  law  which  are  open  and  patent  to  the  public,  cases 
frequently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inspectors  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  which  show  forth  the  benefits  still 
more  strongly.  These  cases  are  mainly  where  defects  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  process  of  inspection  and  proving  of 
boilers,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  discovered  ex- 
cept by  the  occurrence  of  some  serious  accident,  which  having 
occurred,  the  cause  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained,  and  always 
remains  a  mystery.  As  exhibiting  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  in  this  particular,  we  cite  the  follow- 
ing cases  among  those  which  have  occurred."  These  are  but 
a  part  of  the  report  on  the  subject. 

"In  the  First  Supervising  District  on  one  occasion,  two 
flues  of  a  new  boiler  were  collapsed  while  lieing  submitted  to 
the  hydrostatic  test  at  a  pressure  little  above  that  which  was 
intended  to  be  carried  when  in  use.  On  another  occasion,  on 
ax^plying  the  hydrostatic  test,  seven  of  the  stays  upon  the 
furnace  were  broken  and  the  crown  of  the  furnace  collapsed. 
And  in  a  third  case,  upon  a  similar  application  of  the  test,  the 
crown  of  the  furnace  was  collapsed  and  the  sides  crippled, 
so  that  an  entire  new  furnace  was  required  to  be  put  in.  Many 
other  similar  cases  of  minor  importance  have  occurred  in  this 
district. 

"In  the  Second  Supervising  District  on  one  occasion,  upon 
the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  to  a  boiler,  two  of  the 
flues  were  collapsed  at  a  pressure  much  below  that  at  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  used.  On  another  occasion,  upon  apply- 
ing the  test,  the  manhole  plate  was  burst  and  the  boiler 
started  at  the  manhole  opening.  On  still  another  occasion  a 
portion  of  the  steam  chimney  was  collapsed.  On  another,  the 
application  of  the  test  ruptured  the  steam  pipe.  A  case 
presenting  negative  evidence  of  the  value  of  inspection  oc- 
curred in  this  district,  where  an  applicaticui  Avas  made  to  the 
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local  board  to  inspect  a  steamer.  They  commenced  the  in- 
spection, and  required  certain  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  boiler, 
which  the  owners  refused  to  make,  and  declined  to  have  the 
inspection  completed,  preferring  to  forego  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers. They  went  on  their  route,  and  on  their  first  trip  the 
boiler  burst  and  one  or  two  of  the  crew  were  killed.  One  case 
of  an  extraordinary  character  occurred  in  this  district.  The 
steamer  referred  to  went  upon  a  trial  trip,  and  during  the  trip 
carried  a  maximum  pressure  of  steam  of  about  .34  pounds. 
On  the  day  succeeding  the  trial  trip,  the  boat  was  inspected, 
and  upon  applying  the  hydrostatic  test  to  the  boiler  some  30 
to  40  of  the  braces  were  carried  awaj"  when  a  pressure  of 
only  31  or  32  pounds  had  been  attained.  A  large  number  of 
additional  braces  were  put  in  before  the  boiler  would  stand 
the  required  test. 

'Tn  the  Third  Huper vising  District,  on  one  occasion,  by  the 
application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  to  a  boiler,  one  of  the  sheets 
was  ruptured  to  such  an  extent  that  an  entire  new  sheet  was 
required  to  be  put  in  before  a  certificate  would  be  given. 
Other  instances  have  also  occurred  of  a  similar  character  but 
of  minor  importance."' 

Those  mentioned  are  from  the  Atlantic  coast  inspection 
districts.     Those  from  the  western  river  and  lake  districts  are: 

"In  the  Fifth  Supervising  District  there  have  been  seven 
boilers  ruptured  in  applying  llie  hydrostatic  test,  and  very 
extensive  repairs  have  been  required  before  certificates  were 
granted.  At  one  inspection  the  steam  pipe  was  burst  by  the 
application  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  and  further  examination 
showing  that  the  pipes  were  wholl}'  deficient  in  strength,  new 
pipes  were  required  by  the  inspectors.  In  another  case,  in 
applying  the  hydrostatic  test,  one  of  the  flues  of  a  new  boiler 
was  collapsed,  and  the  result  of  further  examination  was  a 
condemnation  of  both  flues.  New  flues  were  put  in  before  a 
certificate  was  granted.  Four  boilers  had  all  their  head  braces 
torn  off  or  broken  and  new  braces  of  greater  strength  were 
required  before  a  certificate  was  given  by  the  inspectors. 
Three  cases  have  occurred  where  the  cross  connection  has  been 
ruptured  by  the  hydrostatic  test,  and  repairs  required  before 
granting  a  ceitificate, 
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"lu  Bixth  Supervising-  District.  On  submitting  the  boilers 
of  one  boat  to  the  h,ydrostatio  test,  one  of  them  was  burst,  and 
it  became  neeessary  to  put  in  a  ne^\-  sheet  before  the  inspectors 
would  graut  a  certificate.  In  several  cases  have  the  head 
braces  been  broken  or  torn  off  when  the  test  was  applied, 
and  new  braces  of  greater  strengtli  were  put  in  before  the 
boilers  were  passed. 

"In  the  Eighth  Supervising  District,  on  one  occasion,  upon 
aj^plying  the  hydrostatic  test,  one  of  tlie  flues  of  the  boiler 
was  collapsed,  and  a  further  examination  disclosed  such  de- 
fects that  the  boiler  was  entirely  condemned  and  a  new  one 
ordered.  On  another  occasion,  upon  applying  tlie  test,  one 
of  the  sheets  of  the  boiler  was  split  open,  a  new  sheet  was 
put  in,  and  the  test  again  applied  before  a  certificate  was 
granted. 

"In  the  Ninth  Supervising  District,  on  one  occasion,  wlien 
applying  the  hydrostatic  test  to  a  boiler,  two  of  the  flues  were 
collapsed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  required  to  be 
taken  out  and  several  new  sheets  substituted  before  a  cer- 
tifloate  would  be  granted.  On  another  occasion,  by  tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  test  to  a  boiler,  the  steam  chimney  gave  way  so 
far  that  very  extensive  repairs  were  required.  In  applying 
the  test  to  another  boiler,  so  many  of  the  braces  in  the 
furnaces  and  steam  chimney  gave  away  that  almost  entire  new 
furnaces  and  chimneys  were  required.  We  should  remark  that 
the  furnaces  and  chimneys  gave  way  at  less  than  the  steam 
pressure  usually  carried." 

The  first  positive  rule  in  favor  of  the  steam  whistle  over 
the  bell  for  a  signal  was  made  October  9th,  1854,  in  these 
words,  in  part :  "From  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  from 
various  causes  cannot  at  all  times  be  heard,  and  that  collisions 
have  no  doubt  occurred  growing  out  of  tliis  defect;  it  is,  there- 
fore, Resolved,  that  wherever  the  words  "strike"  or  "sound" 
of  the  bell  occurs  in  said  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid,  the 
same  shall  be  substituted  by  the  words  'sounds  of  the  steam 
icMstle,'  and  that  all  steamers  carrying  passengers  and  plying 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  flowing  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  shall 
be  supplied  with  a  steam  whistle,  properly  constructed  and 
placed  and  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  said  regu- 
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latiou  tu  take  effect  and  go  into  oijeratiou  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  ensuing." 

In  tlieir  Annual  Report  of  October,  1855,  to  the  Hon. 
James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  refer  to  the 
above  rule  on  the  steam  whistle  in  these  words:  "We  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
giving  signals  by  whistle  instead  of  the  bell,  as  directed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  has  operated  favorably. 
There  was  at  first  much  opposition  to  the  change  by  steamboat 
officers,  but  we  believe  all  parties  are  now  fully  satisfied  of  its 
utility,  and  many  have  so  expressed  themselves  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  that  they  would  return  to  the  use  of  the 
bell  witli  great  reluctance."' 

In  their  Annual  Report  of  1857,  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  state  very  fully  some  of  the  developments  made  in 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  that  time,  and  the  reasons  why 
some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  rules  since  the  original 
rules  were  passed.  They  had  now  been  a  board  for  about  five 
years,  and  in  that  time  had  gained  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
and  experience  during  the  operation  of  the  law,  that  gave 
their  oj)iuious  much  weight  on  questions  of  the  inspection  and 
navigation  of  steam  vessels.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
first  complete  rules  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  service. 
The  annual  report  referred  to  says,  in  part:  "The  Board  of 
Supervising  Inspectors  have,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  them  by  the  Act  of  August  30th,  1852,  from  time  to 
time  established  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  conduct 
and  that  of  the  several  boards  of  inspectors  within  the  district. 
These  rules  and  regulations  have  necessarily  been  added  to, 
altered  or  modified  as  experience  has  shown  advisable,  or  as 
new  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  have  rendered 
necessary. 

"In  many  cases  the  Board  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  their 
authority,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  law,  but  when- 
ever this  has  occurred  their  efl'ort  has  in  all  cases  been  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof.- 

"These  necessary  changes,  modifications  and  additions  to 
the  rules  and  regulations,  which  have  been  dictated  by  experi- 
ence, have  led,  in  some  cases,  to  conflicting  interpretation  of 
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sncli  rules  aud  legiilations  by  the  local  boards,  which  conflict- 
ing opinions  it  becomes  from  time  to  time  necessary  for  the 
Supervising  Board  to  reconcile  by  a  more  lucid  exposition  of 
their  own  action. 

"We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  law  will  not  only 
justify  but  require,  for  a  more  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  its  provisions,  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  this  Board  shall  be  revised,  compiled  and  indexed  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  inspectors  and  others  interested. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  alterations  and  additions  to  these 
rules  should  be  made  with  great  caution,  and  only  when 
imperatively  demanded  to  secure  the  object  of  the  law  or  to 
meet  new  contingencies  that  may  arise.  These  alterations  and 
additions  were  necessarily  frequent  after  the  law  first  went 
into  effect,  but  are  decreasing  with  experience;  and  it  has  been 
in  consequence  of  these  alterations  and  additions  that  the 
Board  have  heretofore  thought  it  injudicious  to  put  these  regu- 
lations into  more  perfect  arrangement  and  permanent  form. 

"Soon  after  tliis  Board  was  organized,  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  established  by  them  for  the  government  of  pilots, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  lights  and  signals  was  also  estab- 
lished, having  for  their  object  the  navigating  of  steamers  with 
increased  safety.  These  rules  and  this  system,  though  tiie 
necessity  and  propriety  of  alterations  was  discussed  at  the 
several  sessions  of  this  Board,  remained  unchanged  until  the 
annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  in  1854,  at  which  time  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Board  that  the  signal  by  bells,  established  by 
them  for  the  meeting  and  passing  of  steamers  navigating  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  were  not  sufficiently  reliable, 
from  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances  of  wind  and 
iweather,  the  signals  being  made  by  the  bell  could  not  be 
heard  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  the  required  information 
in  time  for  safety.  They  therefore  at  that  meeting,  after  a 
very  thorough  and  careful  examination,  passed  a  resolution 
that  all  steamers  upon  those  waters  should  be  fitted  with  a 
steam  whistle,  and  that  the  signals  formerly  required  to  be 
made  by  the  bell  should  hereafter  be  given  by  the  steam 
whistle.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  was  seriously  doubted 
by  many,  and  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  those  in- 
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tei-ested,  as  it  was  tliouglit  to  force  upon  tlieiii  aii  expense 
utterly  unnecessary  and  useless.  ^Ve  are,  however,  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state  that,  after  three  years'  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  whistle  as  required,  the  great  importance  ^lud 
value  of  the  change  is  now  universally  admitted,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  whistle  for  this  purpose 
has  been  the  means  of  avoiding  many  collisions,  the  loss  of 
much  property  and  probal)ly  of  many  valuable  lives.- 

"The  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  system  of  lights 
mentioned,  have,  with  the  exception  of  introducing  the  steam 
whistle  as  already  stated,  remained  unchanged  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  Sucli,  Iiowe^er,  and  so  important  have  been  the 
results  upt)n  the  western  rivers  by  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  whistle,  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  inspectors 
to  bring  it  inio  general  use  for  signals  in  the  meeting  and 
passing  of  steamers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  in  fact, 
introducing  a  proper  system,  enabling  pilots  to  converse  with 
each  other  while  the  steamers  are  at  a  safe  distance  apart. 

"The  necessity  of  other  modifications  and  additions  to 
these  rules  and  I'egulaticns  have  been  strongly  impressed  ui>on 
us,  and  we  have  therefore  at  this  session  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  important  matter,  and  have  examined  it  with 
great  care,  and  acted  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  we  are  well 
aware  that  changes,  unless  made  with  caution  and  judgment, 
may,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  confusion 
and  perhaps  disaster.  During  our  pre'sent  session  these  rules 
and  regulations  for  both  eastern  and  western  rivers  have  been 
r-evised,  modified  and  enlarged  as  the  dictates  of  experience 
during  the  last  five  years  have  shown  to  be  necessary.  The 
system  of  lights  for  steamers  on  the  eastern  rivers,  which 
has  been  in  use  unaltered  for  the  same  length  of  time,  we  have 
also  revised  during  the  present  session,  making,  however, 
no  change  in  the  principles  of  the  system,  but  simply  adding 
to  and  rendering  the  system,  as  we  believe,  more  perfect,  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  experience.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
pilots  and  the  system  of  lights,  as  thus  revised  and  set  forth 
at  the  present  session  of  this  Board,  are  so  complete  that  little, 
if  any,  change  in  either  will  be  hereafter  required." 
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The  revised  rules  for  pilots  and  the  system  of  liglits  oii 
steamers,  taking  effect  on  January  1st,  1858,  were  as  follows: 

EASTERN   RIVERS,   AND   SEA,   AND   LAKES. 

"All  pilots  of  steamers  uavigating  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  bays 
or  rivers  (except  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
their  tributaries),  when  meeting  or  approaching  each  other, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  and  as  soon  as  witliin  sight  and 
within  sound  of  the  steam  whistle,  sliall  observe  and  comply 
with  tlie  following  regulations: 

"Rule  I.  \^'hen  steamers  meet  'head  and  liead,'  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  eacli  to  pass  to  the  right,  or  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  other,  and  either  pilot  upon  determining  to  pursue 
this  course,  sliall  give  as  a  signal  of  his  intention  one  short  and 
distinct  blast  of  his  steam  whistle,  which  the  otlier  shall  answer 
promptly  by  a  similar  blast  of  the  wliistle.  But  if  the  course  of 
each  steamer  is  so  far  on  the  starboard  of  the  other  as  not  to 
be  considered  by  the  rules  as  meeting  'liead  and  head,'  or  if 
the  vessels  are  approaching  in  such  a  manner  tliat  passing  to 
the  right  (as  above  directed)  is  deemed  unsafe  or  contrary  to 
rule  by  tlie  pilot  of  either  vessel,  the  pilot  so  deciding  shall 
immediately  give  tico  short  and  distinct  blasts  of  his  steam 
whistle,  which  the  other  pilot  shall  answer  promptly  by  tiro 
similar  blasts  of  his  whistle,  and  they  sliall  pass  to  tlie  left, 
or  on  the  starboard  side  of  each  other. 

"Xote.  In  the  night  steamers  will  be  considered  meeting 
'head  and  head'  so  long  as  both  the  colored  lights  of  each  are 
in  view  of  tlie  other.  J«  the  daij  a  similar  position  will  also 
be  considered  'head  and  head.' 

'•Rule  II.  When  steamers  are  approaching  each  other  in  an 
oblique  direction  (as  shown  in  diagram  of  5th  situation),  they 
will  jtass  to  the  right,  as  if  meeting  'head  and  head,'  and  tlie 
signal  by  whistle  shall  be  given  and  answered  promptly,  as 
in  that  case  specified. 

''Rule  III.  If,  when  steamers  are  approaching  each  otliei', 
tlie  pilot  of  either  vessel  fails  to  understand  the  course  or 
intention  of  the  other,  wliether  from  the  signals  being  given 
or  answered  erroneously,  or  from  otlier  cause,  the  pilot  so  in 
doubt  shall  immediately  signify  the  same  by  giving  several 
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shoL-t  and  rapid  blasts  of  the  steam  ^\'liistle;  and  if  tlie  vessels 
shall  have  approached  witliin  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  both 
shall  be  immediately  slowed  to  a  speed  barely  sufHcient  for 
steerage  way,  until  tlie  proper  signals  are  given,  answered  and 
understood,  or  until  the  vessels  shall  have  passed  each  other. 

''Rule  IV.  Wheu  steamers  are  running  in  a  fog  or  thick 
weather,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  to  cause  a  loiuj  blast 
of  the  steam  whistle  to  be  sounded  at  intervals,  not  exceeding 
two  minutes;  and  no  steamer  sliall  in  any  case  be  justified  in 
coming  in  collision  with  another  vessel  if  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

"Rule  V.  Whenever  a  steamer  is  nearing  a  short  bend  or 
curve  in  the  channel,  where,  from  the  height  of  the  banks  or 
other  cause,  a  steamer  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction 
cannot  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  pilot  of  such 
steamer,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
such  curve  or  b"nd,  shall  give  a  <5ignal  by  one  long  blast  of  the 
steam  whistle,  which  signal  shall  be  answered  by  a  similar 
blast  given  by  the  pilot  of  any  approaching  steamer  that  may 
be  within  hearing. 

"Should  such  signal  be  so  answered  by  a  steamer  upon 
the  farther  side  of  such  bend,  then  the  usual  signals  for 
meeting  and  passing  shall  immediately  be  given  and  answered. 
But  if  the  prst  alarm  signal  of  such  pilot  be  not  answered,  he 
is  to  consider  the  channel  clear  and  govern  himself  accordingly. 

"Rule  VI.  The  signals  by  blowing  of  the  steam  whistle 
shall  be  given  and  answered  by  pilots  in  compliance  with  these 
I'ules,  not  only  when  meeting  'head  and  head,'  or  nearly  so,  but 
at  all  times  when  passing  or  meeting  at  a  distance  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other,  and  whether  jtassing  to  the  starboard  or 
larboard. 

"JV.  B.  The  foregoing  rules  arc  to  he  euinpUed  u-'tfJt,  in  all 
cases,  except  when  steamers  are  narinatinf/  in  a  crotcded  channel 
or  in  the  riciniti/  ejf  wliurres;  under  these  cii'cumstanees  steamers 
VI list  he  run  and  managed  uith  great  caution,  sounding  the  whistle 
as  may  he  necessary  to  guard  against  collision  or  other  accidents." 
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STEAMERS'  LIGHTS  TO  PREVENT  COLLISION  AT  NIGHl. 

"Rule  VII. — When  uuder  way. — All  steamers  rigged  foi' 
carrying  sail  must  carry  a  bright  white  light  at  the  foremast 
head,  and  all  other  steamers  must  carry  a  bright  white  light 
on  the  stem,  or  near  the  bow,  and  another  on  a  mast  near  the 
stern,  or  on  the  flag  statl  at  the  stern,  the  last  named  being 
at  an  elevation  of  at  least  twenty  feet  above  all  other  lights 
ui)on  the  steamer.  All  steamers  must  carry  a  green  light 
upon  the  starboard  side  and  a  red  light  on  the  port  side. 

"^'"ote.  Steamers,  although  rigged  for  carrying  sail,  instead 
of  the  foremast  head  light,  may  adopt  the  forward  and  stern 
lights  provided  for  steamers  not  rigged  for  carrying  sail,  pro- 
vided said  lights  are  so  arranged  and  placed  on  the  vessel  as  to 
secure  the  contemplated  objects. 

"When  at  anchor. — A  bright  white  light,  at  least  20  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  lantern  so  constructed  and 
placed  as  to  show  a  good  light  all  around  the  horizon. 

"I.  The  mast-head  light  of  steamers  rigged  for  carrying 
sail  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles  in  a  clear, 
dark  night,  and  the  lantern  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  a 
uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of 
twenty  points  of  the  compass,  viz.,  from  right  ahead  to  two 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side  of  the  ship. 

"TI.  The  stem  and  stern  lights  of  steamers  not  rigged  for 
carrying  sail,  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles 
in  a  clear,  dark  night,  and  the  respective  lanterns  to  be  so 
constructed  that  the  stem  light  shall  show  a  uniform  and  un- 
broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  the 
compass,  viz.,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam 
on  either  side  of  the  ship,  and  that  the  stern  lights  shall  show 
a  uniform  light  all  around  the  horizon. 

"III.  The  colored  side  lights  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles  in  a  clear,  dark  night,  and  the  lanterns  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  viz.,  from  right 
ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides. 

"IV.  The  side  lights  are  to  be  fitted  with  inboard  screens 
of  at  least  six  feet  in  length  (clear  of  the  lantern)  to  prevent 
them  being  seen  across  the  bow.    The  screens  to  be  placed  in 
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a  foi-e  and  aft  line  with  the  inii(?r  edge  of  the  side  lights,  and 
in  contact  therewith. 

"Note.  I.  The  objects  of  carrying  the  bright  white  light 
at  the  foremast  head  of  steamers  rigged  for  caiTjing  sail, 
is  merely  to  intimate  to  other  vessels  the  approach  or  presence 
of  such  steamei'S. 

"Note  II.  The  object  of  the  colored  lights,  required  to  be 
carried  on  all  steamers,  is  to  indicate  to  other  vessels  the 
course  or  direction  such  steamer  may  be  steering. 

"Note  III.  The  objc'ct  of  requiring  steamers  not  rigged 
for  carrying  sail  to  carry  a  \\hite  stern  light  in  connection  with 
a  white  light  on  the  stem  or  near  the  bow,  is  to  ])rovide  (when 
the  vessel's  rig  will  admit  of  it)  a  method  of  determining,  by  a 
central  range  of  lights,  more  correctly  the  course  that  such 
vessel  is  running.'' 

In  1S5.3,  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  recom- 
mended, in  their  Annual  Report,  the  ])assage  of  an  act  to  in- 
clude under  the  provisions  of  tlie  law  of  18.52  all  ferry-boats, 
freight-boats,  tugl)oats  and  towing  boats,  so  that  their  hull 
and  machinery  be  inspected  as  other  steamers,  and  that  they 
be  required  to  carry  a  licensed  engineer  and  pilot.  In  1855, 
the  Board  called  further  attention  in  their  Annual  Report  to 
the  above  classes  of  vessels,  and  said,  in  part:  "and  could  they 
be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  show  proper  light 
and  to  conform  to  the  rules  established  for  steamers  passing 
each  other,  the  number  of  these  accidents  would  hereafter  be 
materially  reduced.  The  cases  of  collision  between  passenger 
steamers  are  very  rare,  only  nine  having  occurred  in  the  whole 
country  during  the  past  year."  In  1S57,  a  bill  was  offered  in 
Congress  to  include,  among  other  provisions,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Supervising  Inspectors,  but  it  failed  to  pass  that 
body.  In  1858,  the  Board,  in  tlieir  Annual  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  speak  out  very  plainly  on  the  subject: 
"Accidents  by  collision  are  very  frequent,  but  they  rarely  occur 
between  passenger  steamers  inspected  under  the  law,  as  the 
system  of  lights  now  in  use  under  the  direction  of  the  inspctors 
and  the  regulations  established  by  this  Board  for  the  govern- 
ment of  pilots,  and  for  steamers  meeting  and  passing,  are  such 
as  that  collisions  can  scarcely  occur  under  any  circumstances. 
But  collisions  with  steamers   not  under  the  law   and  with 
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sailing  vessels,  do  often  take  place,  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
frequent  oceurrence  so  long  as  these  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions by  carrying  lights,  and  by  other  means  to  avoid  them. 

"^^'e  would  here  mention  that  it  has  frequently  fallen 
within  our  observation  that  where  serious  accidents  have 
occurred  to  ferry-boats,  tugboats,  or  freight  steamers,  the 
editors  or  correspondents  of  many  of  the  newspapers  and  other 
journals  throughout  the  country,  at  once  censure  indiscrimi- 
nately either  the  steamboat  law  or  the  inspectors  under  it,  or 
both,  holding  them  up  to  the  public  as  responsible  for  such 
accidents.  By  so  doing  these  parties  but  show  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  very  laws  they  thus  condemn  and  the  duties 
of  the  inspectors  they  thus  censure,  inasmuch  as  these 
steamers  are  expressly  and  wholly  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  the  inspectors  have  no  more 
authority  over  them  or  to  inspect  them,  than  the  persons  who 
thus  ignorantly  censure  them  for  neglect  of  duty. 

"We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  say  thus  much  upon  this 
])oint,  as  inspectors  have  frequently  been  censured  in  this  way 
by  those  who,  from  their  position,  would  be  expected  and 
should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  subject;  also  because 
many,  in  examining  the  tabular  statement  and  report  here 
presented,  may  be  surprised  that  this,  or  that  steamer  to  which 
disaster  has  occurred,  either  by  fire,  steam  or  collision,  within 
their  own  knowledge,  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  may  with- 
out reflection  assume  that  the  report  is  not  full  and  correct. 
In  our  justification  we  desire  simply  to  remark  to  such,  that 
the  operation  of  the  law  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  under 
it  are  confined  solely  to  passenger  steamers — except,  indeed, 
in  certain  cases  where,  by  special  request,  they  may  inspect  a 
towboat  or  freight  steamer." 

It  was  not  until  June  4th,  18G4,  that  ferry-boats  and  tug- 
boats, their  pilots  and  engineers,  were  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  inspection  of  the  former  and 
license  of  the  latter.  For  some  reason  that  has  not  appeared 
on  the  surface,  freight  steamers  were  not  brought  under  the 
law  until  July  25th,  18G6. 

The  law  of  1852,  after  passing  through  its  experimental 
stage,  certainly  showed  the  firm  basis  upon  which  it  was  built, 
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for  the  comparatively  few  cliaiiges  made  in  the  law  throngli 
the  developments  made  in  eai-rying  out  its  provisions,  showed 
its  worth  to  the  traveling  public  and  to  the  steamboat  officers 
as  well.  After  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1866,  the 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  service  was  so  large,  through 
the  increased  number  of  steam  vessels,  with  a  much  wider 
range  of  inspection,  that  it  was  seen  that  further  amendments 
to  the  law  Avould  be  necessary  very  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inspection  service,  but  it  was  not  until  1S71  that  an  Act  of 
Congress  was  passed  changing  the  law  in  many  particulars, 
one  creating  a  new  office  as  Supervising  Inspector  General,  or 
head  of  the  bureau,  at  Wasliington.  The  first  occupant  of  this 
office  was  Joseph  Belknap,  a  designing  marine  engineer,  of 
Xew  Yorlc  City,  a  man  standing  high  in  his  profession,  who 
was  succeeded  hj  Joseph  Ximmo,  in  1872,  and,  in  187-3,  by 
David  D.  Smith,  a  steamboat  owner,  of  jSTyack,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
followed,  in  1874,  by  William  Burnett,  who  was  the  best- 
equipped  occupant  of  the  office,  having  been  in  the  service  with 
but  a  short  interval  from  1853,  and  had  seen  the  trials  of  the 
early  board  of  supervising  inspectors  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  law  during  its  experimental  stages.  But  he  was  too 
valuable  a  man  for  the  service  to  remain  long  in  such  an  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  A.  Dumont  in  1876.  This  law 
would  seem  to  have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  some  interests  holding  patent  rights  on  fittings 
for  marine  work. 

The  same  law  also  made  it  necessary  for  the  first  time  that 
each  master  and  chief  mate  of  a  steam  vessel  have  a  United 
States  steamboat  inspector's  license.  The  fees  for  a  license 
were  also  changed,  so  that  each  master,  chief  engineer  and 
first-class  pilot  paid  ten  dollars  for  every  certificate  granted 
to  them,  and  every  chief  mate,  engineer  and  pilot  of  an  inferior 
grade  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  certificate  granted 
in  that  grade.  This  law  was  amended  in  that  particular  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  April  .oth,  1882,  so  that  each  master,  engineer, 
pilot  and  mate  receiving  a  license,  pay  a  fee  of  50  cents  for  the 
same.  The  law  of  1871  also  required  all  seagoing  steamers, 
and  those  carrying  passengers  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western lakes,  to  have  not  less  than  three  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, to  be  made  of  plate  iron,  and  extending  to  the  main 
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deck  in  single  deck  vessels,  otherwise  to  the  deck  Ijclow  the 
main  deck. 

This  bill  of  1871  was  put  in  toiin  by  Benj.  Ciawfoid,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  was  at  tlie  time  a  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  had  been  one  of  the  original  Hoard 
of  Supervising  Inspectors  under  the  law  of  1852.  He  was  at 
a  later  date  one  of  the  board  of  the  Boiler  Experimental  Com- 
mission, to  ascertain  the  causes  of  boiler  explosions,  and  was 
rated  as  a  very  capable  man.  It  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  bill  of  1871  that  the  office  of  Supervising- 
Inspector  General  should  be  merely  a  chief  clerkship  to  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors.  The  bill  had,  before  being 
presented  to  Congress,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
vising Inspectors'  Board  for  their  examination  and  approval 
in  1870.  We  find  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  .January, 
1871,  that  they  had  a  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  the  House,  asking 
that  the  bill  on  the  steamboat  inspection  service,  then  before 
that  body,  be  amended  by  inserting  "Chief  of  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Division,"  in  lien  of  "Supervising  Inspector  General." 
They  desired  a  separate  division  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  be  known  as  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Division,  and  to 
appoint  a  chief  fully  capable  to  superintend  the  administration 
of  the  steamboat  laws  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner, and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the 
several  steamboat  inspection  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  confer  with  the  inspectors 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  service.  But  Congress  thought 
different,  and  the  bill  was  passed  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  giving  the  title  of  Supervising  Inspector 
General  to  the  chief  of  the  division  or  bureau.  One  of  the 
supervising  inspectors  who  was  on  the  committee  of  the  Board 
to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  in  1870,  admitted  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer,  that  it  was  generally  understood  at  the  time  that 
the  head  of  the  service  was  to  be  the  chief  clerk  of  the  super- 
vising inspectors.  The  ambiguous  language  used  for  the  quali- 
fications of  the  chief  of  the  service  in  Section  4402  of  the 
Eevised  Statutes  has  been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  un- 
favorable comment.     It  can  be  moulded  into  shape  to  suit 
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aliuo.st  any  candidate.  It  piobably  has  its  uses  for  tlie  poli- 
ticians. 

TLei-e  was  a  feeling  at  one  time  in  some  circles  that  the 
JRoard  of  SHpei-vising  Inspectors  had  serA'ed  their  day,  and  a 
move  was  made  to  try  and  have  the  Board  abolished.  But 
nothing-  came  of  it.  With  the  office  of  SnperTising  Inspector 
General  held  by  a  politician,  who  would  make  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  local  inspectors  and  keep  them  up  to  their 
work,  if  the  Board  was  abolished?  If  the  former  official,  good- 
bye to  all  the  faithful  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  super- 
rising  inspectors  as  a  board  having  technical  knowledge 
required  under  the  law.  There  should  be,  it  seems,  an 
independent  body  with  this  knowledge,  to  stand  between  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  the  service  and  the  local  inspectors. 

All  fees  for  inspection  and  licensing  of  steam  vessels,  and 
for  licenses  to  officers  of  the  same,  were  abolished  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  June  19th,  188G,  to  take  effect  from  July  1st,  1S8C. 

This  question  of  fees  for  inspection  and  licenses  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  being  an  unconstitutional  act,  as  they 
did  not  think  a  person  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  carrying 
on  a  business  or  calling  in  this  country.  The  amount  collected 
from  fees  for  inspection  of  vessels,  and  licenses  for  officers, 
over  the  cost  of  running  the  inspection  service  between  1871 
and  1880,  was  stated  to  be  about  $70,000  a  year.  There  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  move  made  at  one  time  to  have  this 
in  part  refunded,  but  it  was  found  to  be  easier  to  put  it  in  the 
strong  box  of  Uncle  Sam  than  to  get  it  out. 

The  Treasury  Department  made  a  determined  opposition 
to  a  reduction  of  all  fees  in  the  service,  even  while  there  was 
a  large  annual  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  division,  with  the 
plea  that  the  service  would  not  be  self-sustaining. 

There  were  placed  in  the  law  of  1871  provisions  that  steam 
vessels  should  be  fitted  with  lock-up  safety  valves,  self-record- 
ing steam  gauges,  that  would  indicate  the  current  steam  pres- 
sure, low  water  gauges,  and  several  other  fittings  of  a  vessel, 
for  the  owners  to  provide,  to  comply  with  the  law.  All  of  the 
instruments  and  the  fittings  were  the  subjects  of  a  patent 
right,  and  the  burdens  thus  placed  upon  the  steamboat  owners 
were  more  than  was  considered  just,  and  in  some  cases  of  very 
doubtful  use.      This  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
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National  Board  of  !Steaiu  Xavigatiou,  in  1872,  that  liad  its 
nucleus  in  the  Western  vStates,  but  soon  were  joined  by  the 
lake  and  the  Atlantic  coast  merchant  marine  interests.  The 
first  move  on  the  part  of  the  steamboat  owners  came  from  an 
impromptu  meeting  of  parties  interested  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, early  in  October,  1871.  They  called  upon  the  lioard 
of  Supervising  Inspectors  then  in  session,  and  were  much 
alarmed  at  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  then  to  be  put  in 
force.  They  soon  found  there  was  no  relief  to  be  had  froui 
the  exactions  of  the  new  rules  at  the  Treasury  Department. 
They  now  had  prepared  by  tlieir  executive  committee  an 
amended  bill,  setting  forth  their  claims,  that  was  presented  to 
Congress,  and  after  an  extended  hearing  it  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  on  April  Cith,  1872,  but  it  failed  to 
reach  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  objects  they  desired  to  obtain 
in  amending  the  law  of  1871  were,  lietter  safeguard  for  life 
and  property;  fixed  and  permanent  rules  of  navigation;  relief 
from  the  exactions  of  patent  right  vendors;  protection  from 
undue  liability.  Their  labors  in  1873  and  1874.  respei-ting  the 
progress  of  their  bill,  resulted  as  in  1872.  It  was  now  seen 
that  the  bill  covered  too  much  ground  to  be  given  careful  at- 
tention in  one  session,  and  it  was  decided  to  confine  their 
efforts  for  relief  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  items  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  bill.  But  the  shorter  bill  received  the 
same  treatment  in  the  Senate  as  the  original  bill.  The  subject 
was  still  kept  before  Congress,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  most  thoroughly  discussed  measure  at  tliat  period  before 
that  legislative  body.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  amended  bill  four  times  in  as  many  different  Congresses. 
In  1878  and  1879  the  questions  that  caused  the  most  heated 
debates  were  those  of  limited  liability,  and  the  carrying  of 
refined  petroleum  oil  on  passenger  steamers. 

It  must  be  remembered  there  were  surrounding  conditions 
in  the  official  situation  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  make 
progress  with  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  law  of  1871  was 
mainly  a  product  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  General  Grant's 
Cabinet,  in  1873,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  representative  from  Massachusetts.   So,  when  the  ameuded 
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bill  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
it  was  natural  he  should  defend  the  law  of  1871  from  amend- 
ment, which  course  he  continued  during  his  term  of  ofiSce. 
There  was  also  Hon.  Eoscoe  Conklin,  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Commerce,  that  stood  opposed  to  the  bill  during  the  whole 
of  his  official  career,  that  ended  in  1881.  The  bill  came  from 
the  committee  but  once,  and  then  failed  to  reach  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Again,  there  was  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
that  would  not  aid  any  work  of  this  kind  at  that  period.  The 
new  railroads,  as  well  as  the  extensions  of  the  older  lines  at 
this  time,  were  often  brought  into  strong  competition  with  the 
steamboat  lines  that  did  not  always  result  in  the  most  amicable 
feeling  between  the  two  interests.  Since  then,  with  so  much 
marine  property  under  their  control  and  operation,  they  see 
the  prosecution  of  the  steamboat  law  in  quite  another  light.  In 
188?),  there  was  a  change  in  the  controlling  interests  of  the 
Board  of  Steam  Navigation,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
some  concessions  made  in  the  law  by  Congress.  Still  it  was 
far  from  being  what  was  claimed  thirty  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  some  provisions  in 
the  laAv  of  1871  that  were  for  the  public  good  and  the  benefit  of 
the  inspection  service,  and  some,  again,  of  very  doubtful  use, 
as  proved  under  trial.  On  the  whole  there  may  be  said  to 
have  been  progress  made  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  law. 

The  character  of  our  steam  vessels  has  undergone  a  great 
change  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  time  had  arri\ed  to  have  the  law,  with  its  amendments, 
gone  over  by  a  competent  body  of  expert  engineers  and  mas- 
ters to  find  if  there  cannot  be  some  changes  made  to  suit  the 
altered  conditions. 

It  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  in  a  service  that 
comes  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  law  so  closely  to  the 
interests  of  the  traveling  public,  to  take  all  officials  below  the 
grade  of  supervising  inspectors  and  place  them  under  the  civil- 
service  law,  for  while  a  capable  inspector  may  be  a  good 
politician,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  politician  always  makes  an 
efficient  inspector,  as  their  business  training  is  along  such 
different  lines.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  past  many 
officers  of  ability  in  the  service  who  have  given  their  best  en- 
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deavois  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  If 
competitive  examinations  for  the  places  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  bureaus  of  the  government  at  Washington  were  nec- 
essary, it  would  seem  as  though  that  of  the  steamboat  in- 
spection service  were  one. 

While  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  supervising  in- 
spectors have  been  along  the  line  of  safety,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  all  probable  emer- 
gencies, still  it  is  not  all  to  the  credit  of  the  inspection  service 
that  we  have  so  small  an  immunity  from  accidents  of  later 
years.  The  great  advance  that  has  been  made  by  our  designers 
in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  engines  and  boilers  of  the 
steam  vessels,  and  in  keeping  in  advance  of  the  requirements 
of  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  higher  education  of  the  officers 
of  the  vessels  in  their  profession  and  line  of  duty,  and  last,  but 
nor  least,  the  owner's  desire  to  piovide  every  safeguard  for  his 
property  to  p)revent  interruption  to  his  business,  if  nothing 
more,  are  matters  that  have  tended  to  give  more  safety  in 
steam  navigation  of  later  years.  Otherwise,  more  intelligent 
building  and  operating  of  our  steam  vessels  has  been  a  factor 
of  no  small  moment  in  their  increased  safety. 

The  earlj'  National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation  had  a 
provision  in  their  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  of  1871 
making  it  necessary  that  all  foreign  x^asseuger  steamers  run- 
ning to  our  ports  should  be  inspected,  same  as  our  domestic 
steam  vessels,  as  American  passenger  steamers  running  on 
Transatlantic  lines  were  subject  to  foreign  inspection  laws. 
But  Congress  did  not  view  it,  or  the  Senate  Committee  at  least, 
in  the  same  light.  At  a  later  date  they  saw  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  provision,  and  in  1882,  when  their  eyes  seem  to 
have  been  opened  to  many  just  claims  of  the  steamboat  owners, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  special  foreign  in- 
spectors, an  independent  body  from  the  domestic  service,  who 
held  office  until  189.5,  when  Congress  legislated  them  out  of 
office  and  placed  the  duties  of  the  foreign  steam  vessel  in- 
spection service  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  service. 

In  the  month  of  March,  190.3,  a  reorganization  of  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  was  begun  at  Washington,  and 
it  were  better  to  have  begun  late  than  never.  There  have  been 
for  thirty  years  public  charges  at  times  brought  against  the 
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service  of  the  Wiuit  of  good  executive  ability,  due  to  political  iu- 
llnence  in  the  appointments  made  in  the  service,  and  where 
there  is  so  niucii  sinoke  there  is  certainly  some  fire.  If  the 
service  had  been  torn  up  joot  and  branch  by  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  thoroughly 
honeycojnbed  with  politics,  it  M'ould  have  been  better  for  the 
bureau.  But  the  politicians  would  not  permit  it.  It  would 
have  made  bat  little  dilTerence  then  or  since  with  the  builders 
and  owners  of  steam  vessels,  for  they  have  been  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  steamboat  inspection  service  for  many  years, 
that  the  latter  have  not  found  it  possible  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  former.  The  licensed  officers  also,  under  a  better  system, 
would  hold  a  higher  opinion  of  the  examinations  they  must 
pass  for  their  licenses. 


LIFE-8AVlNa   vSERS'ICE. 

The  present  ITnited  Slates  Life-Saving  Service  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  labors  of  The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society, 
that  was  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  benevolence  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  January  (Wli,  178(1,  and  incorporated  in  1791.  Its 
promoter  "suggested  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  a  society  similar 
to  that  of  the  British  Koyal  Humane  Society,  incorporated  in 
1771,  in  imitation  of  one  in  Holland,  to  restore  to  life  jiersons 
apparently  dead,  etc."  Of  other  objects  that  at  an  early 
period  of  the  society  engaged  their  attention  was  the  erection 
of  huts  on  the  coast  of  the  State  for  the  shelter  and  comfort 
of  persons  that  unfortunately  were  shipwrecked.  In  1802, 
there  were  six  huts  on  the  coast,  each  building  standing  on 
piles,  that  were  S  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high,  a 
sliding  door  in  the  building  on  the  south  side  and  a  shutter 
on  the  west  side,  with  a  pole  rising  fifteen  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  building.  These  buildings  were  furnished  with  fuel  and 
other  articles  most  needful  for  the  exhausted  mariner.  The 
contents  of  these  huts  were  at  times  stolen  from  the  land 
side,  even  on  that  comparatively  uninhabited  coast.  In  1807, 
the  society  established  its  first  station,  fitted  with  a  life-boat, 
at  Cohasset,  where  it  remained  until  181.3.  This  life-boat,  from 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  in  1829,  cost  them 
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$l,43o.ll,  and  its  dimeBsious  were  30x11.  It  was  in  all  prob- 
ability of  the  Greathead  (British)  pattern,  but  of  American 
construction. 

In  1810,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  the  sum 
of  .f 5,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  life-boats  to  be  stationed 
at  the  most  exposed  parts  of  tlie  sea  coast  within  that  com- 
monwealth, and  during  the  next  year  the  further  sum  of  |1,350 
was  appropriated  for  adding  three  more  life-boats  to  the  former 
equipment.  During  1841  there  were  sixteen  lifeboats  stationed 
between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Newburyport,  housed  and  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  and  each  manned  by  a  volunteer  crew 
when  in  service.  All  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  these  life- 
boats and  buildings  from  the  State  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  for  the  object  intended. 

The  first  life-boats  in  the  United  States  of  which  there 
appears  any  record  were  those  of  Joseph  Francis,  and  these 
<ire  described  as  a  double  or  re  versed-bottom  boat.  The  bilge  of 
the  boat  on  each  side  was  laid  below  the  line  of  the  keel,  so 
That  the  bearings  of  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were  on  the  two 
liilges.  There  were  air  chambers  in  the  space  between  the 
bilges  and  the  floor  of  the  boat.  There  were  also  air  chambers 
in  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  the  boat.  He  also  had  at  this  time 
wliat  he  termed  a  hydrogen  life-boat.  There  were  several  of 
the  former  built  for  the  Revenue  Marine  Service,  as  well  as 
tor  the  merchant  service,  in  1838.  These  were  all  wooden-hull 
boats,  with  the  exception  of  the  air  chambers,  that  were  of 
copper. 

In  December,  1837,  Congress  passed  a  bill ,  authorizing 
the  employment  of  the  naval  vessels  to  cruise  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  relief  of  vessels  in  distress.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  also  gave  the  usual  instructions  to  the  Collectors 
of  the  different  ports  between  ISi^orfolk  and  Eastport  to  fit  and 
send  out  the  revenue  cutters  for  the  same  purpose.  The  com- 
mander of  the  largest  revenue  cutter,  the  "Washington,"  was 
instructed  to  cruise  along  the  coast  between  Long  Island  and 
Virginia. 

There  does  not  appear  that  any  measures  were  taken  to 
offer  assistance  in  case  of  shipwrecks,  in  a  practical  form, 
such  as  we  find  on  the  New  England  coast,  on  any  other  portion 
cif  the  Atlantic  coast  for  manv  vears.    There  was  much  stir  for 
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a  ie^^■  years  ai-ouiid  New  York  Avlieu  the  ship  "Bristol,"  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  was  lost  on  Far  Rockaway  Beach,  in 
XoTember,  lS3(i,  dni'iug  a  heavy  gale,  with  a  loss  of  G3  pas- 
sengers and  two  of  tlie  crew.  And  then,  on  January  ?>d,  1837, 
the  bark  "Mexico,"  from  Liverpool  for  New  Y^ork,  with  104 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  12  men,  went  ashore  on  Hempstead 
Bar,  and  only  eight  persons  were  saved,  and  those  by  a  vol- 
unteer crew  from  the  shore  at  a  great  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
Only  a  few  days  later,  on  January  14th,  1837,  the  ship  "Tam- 
arac,"  from  Li-^erpool  to  New  York,  having  4  cabin  and  113 
steerage  passengers  and  20  in  the  crew,  went  ashore  about 
three  miles  east  of  Fire  Island  Light-House.  The  passengers 
and  crew  were  safely  landed,  but  with  great  difficulty  and 
risk.  The  A'essel  and  cargo  became  a  total  loss.  These  losses 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island  caused  considerable 
discussion  in  iriarine  circles  for  a  time,  but  no  permanent 
progrc^ss  apjiears  to  havi'  be(-n  made  further  than,  in  some 
cases,  by  increasing  the  numb(n-  of  small  lioats  ou  sailing- 
vessels. 

A.  few  of  the  larger  vessels  lost  on  the  southern  Long- 
Island  coast  and  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  later  date, 
would  be  the  Austrian  brig  ''Porasto,"*  from  London,  June 
8th,  183!),  for  Bhiladelphia,  I'a.,  that  went  ashore  five  miles 
south  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  in  a  northeast  gale,  on  August  13th. 
1839;  crew  of  12  men  all  saved,  cargo  recovered,  but  vessel 
a  total  loss.  The  British  ship  "Constitution."  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  November  2Ctli,  1840,  for  New  Y'ork.  with  180  pas- 
sengers, went  ashore  on  January  10th,  1850,  at  .Southampton, 
Long  Island;  passengers  and  crew  saved,  but  vessel  a  total 
loss.  Then  the  British  ship  ".Vyrshire,"  from  Newry,  went 
ashore  south  end  of  the  Woodlands  on  Squam  Beach,  on  the 
night  of  January  12th,  1850,  with  201  passengers  on  board, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  crew,  were  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
life-car,  with  one  exception.  The  brig  "Minerva,"  from  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  went  ashore  on  Fire  Island  Beach,  on  February  10th, 
1850,  with  the  loss  of  four  lives  of  the  passengers;  vessel  was 

*  Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service,  in  the  Senate  Document  No.  270  of  55th  Congress,  says  the 
name  of  this  vessel  -was  "Terasto."  The  marine  reports  of  that  day 
give  it  as  "Perasto." 
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a  total  loss.  The  most  distressiug  and  sad  of  all  the  areideiits 
on  this  coast  was  the  loss  of  the  ship  "rowhattan."  of  Balti- 
moie,  Md.,  from  Havre  to  Xew  York,  with  311  passeugers  and 
a  crew  of  2!)  men,  in  a  most  severe  gale,  on  April  Kith,  1854, 
on  Long  Beach,  about  12  miles  below  Barnegat  Inlet.  All  the 
passeugers  and  the  eutire  crew  were  lost.  The  extreme 
severity  of  the  storm,  and  the  location  of  the  vessel,  being 
about  six  miles  from  the  nearest  life-saving  station,  made  it 
impossible  to  afford  them  any  aid  before  the  vessel  went  to 
pieces.  It  was  not  more  than  24  hours  after  the  vessel  was 
discovered  before  the  whole  structure  was  broken  in  pieces 
and  floating  on  the  water.  She  was  about  15  years  old,  and 
of  GOO  or  700  tons.  During  the  same  storm  the  American 
packet  ship  "Underwriter,"  of  1,150  tons,  from  Liverpool  for 
New  York,  with  about  400  passengers,  went  ashore  about  4 
miles  south  of  Squam  Beach,  or  about  15  miles  below  Long 
Branch,  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  but  part  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  landed  on  the  beach  by  lifc-lioats 
and  surf  boats,  and  the  remainder  taken,  u  little  later,  on 
one  of  the  large  New  York  tugboats  from  the  vessel,  and  all 
finally  landed  safe  at  New  York.  The  vessel  was  subse(iu('ntly 
got  off.  There  were  several  smaller  vessels  went  ashore  at 
the  time  on  the  same  coast,  one  being  the  schooner  "ilan- 
hattan,''  of  Bangor,  !Maine,  where  the  crew  of  9  men  were  lost, 
with  one  exception.  This  was  one  of  the  most  severe  storms 
that  had  visited  this  locality  for  many  years,  and  especially 
for  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April.  For  four  days  it  was 
a  northeast  wind,  with  snow  and  hail,  and  that  will  be  under- 
stood b}-  those  on  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  sea 
coast. 

In  1S54,  there  were  ten  life-boat  stations  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Absecom  Beach,  and 
on  the  southern  Long  Island  coast  there  were  thirteen 
stations  from  Coney  Island  to  Montauk  Point. 

There  was  a  Life-Saving  Benevolent  Association  of  New 
York  incorj)orated  in  March,  1849,  at  New  York  City,  whose 
object  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  and 
that  is  still  in  existence.  At  a  later  date  it  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  stations  on  the  Long  Island  and  the  New 
Jersey  coasts,  as  well  as  some  stations  on  Long  Island  Sound. 


G'.'O  lii-]-;-8a\-im;  sicevice. 

'Die  tirst  nu'tullic  litV-lioat,  us  well  asr  the  metallic  life-ear, 
were  built  Ijt  Joseph  Francis,  of  New  York,  about  1847.  The 
latter  was  rtrst  l)rought  into  service  on  January  12th,  1850, 
at  the  wivcl;  of  the  British  ship  "Ayrshire."  In  1880,  there 
arosi'  a  dispute  between  Joseph  Francis  and  Capt.  Douglass 
Ottiu-ger.  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service,  as  to  the  invention 
of  the  lift-car.  The  latter,  about  the  time  the  original  life-car 
was  built  by  Joseph  Francis,  in  ]847  or  '48,  was  detailed  to  the 
establishmeuC  of  the  stations  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and 
■\\iiether  he  had  any  part  in  the  perfection  of  that  car  by  his 
sugg(-stions  and  advice  at  the  time  it  was  building,  seems 
doubtful.  From  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  that  bears  on 
the  early  develojunent  of  the  life-car  in  this  country,  Joseph 
I'rar.cis  ap]iears  to  have  the  strongest  claim  to  its  invention. 
If  Douglass  Ottinger  had  any  strong  claim  on  the  invention, 
how  did  it  come  that  the  original  car,  which  was  used  in  the 
''Ayrshire''  wreck,  and  v\'as  the  property  of  Joseph  Francis 
till  de]iosited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  1885,  was  per- 
laltled  to  be  exhiljited  around  the  country  and  in  Europe  as 
the  invention  of  Joseph  Francis,  without  some  means  being 
taken  to  stop  it,  if  it  was  a  deception'? 

Th<'  first  action  taken  by  Congress  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  was  when  the 
CommitTee  on  C(unmerce  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1847,  had  an  amendment  made  to  the  Light-House  appropria- 
tion of  .|;.j,000,  "ftu'  furnishing  the  light-houses  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  the  means  of  rendering  assistance  to  shipwrecked 
mariners."  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  March  .3d, 
1847.  The  amount  remained  unexpended  until  the  fall  of  1848, 
when  it  was  jjlaced  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  for  the  ^Massachusetts  coast.  The  next  appro- 
priiitiou  made  A^■as  that  of  August  14th,  1848,  for  $10,000,  "for 
providing  surf-boats,  life-boats,  rockets,  carronades,  and  other 
necessary  ap])aratus  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and 
jiroijerty  from  shipwreck  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Little  Egg  Harbor,  ten  thousand 
dollars:  to  l)e  expended  under  the  supervision  of  such  officer 
as  maj  lie  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
that  pur])Ose.''  It  was  tlirough  the  efforts  of  Hon.  '\;Mlliam 
A.  Newall,  the  member  of  the  House  from  Ncav  Jersey,  repre- 
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sorting  this  Congressioual  Dijstiict,  that  the  appropriation  was 
made.  This  may  be  said  to  liave  been  tlie  first  step  taken  by 
the  Cono-ress  toward  tlie  equipment  of  any  stations  on  tlie 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Yorlc  for  life-saving  }>ur])Oses. 
In  the  month  of  March,  18-19,  Congress  appropriated  the  fur- 
tlier  sum  of  .f20,000,  one  half  to  be  expended  tor  buildings 
and  furnishing  for  the  southern  Long  Island  coast,  and  the 
remainder  to  extend  the  service  on  the  ]S"ew  Jersey  coast.  In 
1850,  another  appropriation  of  .f20.000  was  made,  half  of  this 
amount  for  additional  stations  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island, 
one  at  "^V'atch  Hill,  R.  I.,  and  the  remainder  for  life-boats  at 
diffcT-ent  ptoints  on  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Texas,  with  buildings  for  their 
protection.  Further  sums  were  appropriated  a  tew  years  later 
for  the  extension  of  the  service  on  the  coast,  and  its  applica- 
tion on  the  northern  lakes. 

The  equipimeut  for  these  stations  were  placed  a\  itlK.iut  any 
custodian  for  their  safety,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
J  ears,  from  the  want  of  proper  care,  they  were  at  times  found 
to  be  unserviceable,  and  by  18.j4  it  was  necessary  to  have 
keepers  appointed  for  their  care,  and  in  some  cases  the  re- 
furnishing of  the  life-saving  apparatus.  This  was  about  the 
condition  the  service  remained  in  for  nianj-  years,  with  a 
slight  improvement  at  times.  The  boats  were  still  manned 
by  volimteer  crews  when  in  active  use.  Such  administration 
would  not  be  endorsed  at  this  day. 

The  service  thus  kept  on  its  way  until  1871,  when  the 
day  of  its  reorganization  dawned.  This  was  brought  about 
as  other  bureaus  of  the  government  have  been  reorganized — - 
when  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  some  occasion  that 
the  service  was  totally  inefficient,  or  politically  moth  eaten, 
and  that  only  a  radical  change  would  be  of  any  use.  This 
\sas  a  period  when  more  than  one  bureau  of  the  United  States 
government  went  through  a  course  of  rebuilding,  and  some 
of  them  wanted  it  badly  "for  the  benefit  of  the  service."  To 
place  the  Life-Saving  Service  upon  a  secure  and  permanent 
basis,  Congress  in  1871  appropriated  |200,000,  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  employ  crews  of  surfmen  at 
sncli  stations  and  for  such  periods  as  he  found  necessary.  It 
will  be  noted,  all  this  time,  the  service  had  been  in  charge 
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■of  the  K(.'vena('  Marine  i'.iu'ean,  that  had  other  duties  to  per- 
form besides  life  saving.  Then  began  the  htbor  of  the  building 
■of  the  present  system  of  stations,  that  was  not  done  in  a 
juonth  or  in  si'veral  months.  In  1872,  one  station  for  Rhode 
Island  and  nine  stations  for  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  were  authorized 
by  Congress;  and  in  1873.  Congress  having  appropriated 
|1 00.000  for  a  further  extension  of  the  life-saving  service,  five 
new  stations  A\-ere  established  on  the  Maine  coast,  one  on 
New  Hampshire  coast,  five  on  ^lassachusetts  coast,  one  on 
Rhode  Island,  three  on  Virginia,  and  seven  on  North  Carolina 
coast.  The  matter  of  improved  equipment  for  the  stations 
was  one  of  the  principal  questions  engaging  the  attention  of 
those  in  authority  for  some  years  after  the  reorganization  in 
1S71. 

In  1878,  Congress  passed  an  Act  placing  the  Life-Saving 
Service  in  a  bureau  distinct  from  the  Revenue  Marine  Bureau, 
and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Sumner  I.  Kim- 
ball as  its  General  Superintendent,  who  has  remained  at  its 
head  to  the  present  day.  Since  then  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  equipment  of  the  stations,  new  methods  of 
work  for  the  crews  at  the  several  stations,  and  new  features 
added  that  have  proved  of  much  value.  Politics  has  no  place 
in  this  bureau,  merit  only  being  requisite  for  employment  in 
the  service.  In  this  regard  the  Light-House  Service  and  the 
Life-Saving  Service  are  well-managed  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  law  jjrovides  that  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Oulf  coasts  shall  be  opened  and  manned  for  active  service 
from  August  1st  to  the  succeeding  first  day  of  June,  and  those 
on  the  lake.?  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  navigation  on 
the  lake^.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  has  been  found  that  tlie 
stations  should  be  in  active  operation  the  wliole  j'ear  around. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


HELL    CIATE. 


I  ELL  GATE  received  its  name  from  Capt.  Adrian 
Bloii.  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  Holland,  while  on  a  voj-age  from 
Manhattan  Island  to  explore  Long  Island  vSound, 
in  the  summer  of  1015,  in  his  yacht  "Onrust,"  of 
3S  feet  keel  and  11  feet  beam.  He  named  this  body  of  water 
Hellegat  Riviere,  after  a  branch  of  the  river  Scheldt,  in  Bel- 
gium. This  was  six  years  after  Hendrick  Hudson  discovered 
the  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  first  survey  of  this  dangerous  channel  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1848;  also  one  in  1849, 
but  with  no  practical  results.  The  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  despairing  of  any  action  being  taken  by  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  subscribed 
S15,000,  and  accepted  a  proposition,  in  June,  1851,  of  Mous. 
Maillefert  to  remove  by  surface  blasting  three  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  reefs — Pot  Rock,  Frying  Pan  and  Ways  Reef. 
These  were  north  of  and  to  the  eastward  of  Hallet's  Point. 
Oper.ntions  were  carried  on  for  about  ten  months,  when  it 
was  found  there  w'as  little  increase  of  water  over  Frying  Pan, 
but  Ways  Reef  had  an  increased  depth  of  water  over  it  of  5 
feet,  and  Pot  Rock  permitted  vessels  drawing  16  feet. 

This  surface  blasting  having  produced  good  results  at  this 
period  in  other  cases,  the  United  State's  Congress,  in  1852, 
appropriated  |20,000  for  the  removal  of  rocks  at  Hell  Gate, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department. 
Most  all  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  was  spent  on 
surface  blasting  with  jjowder  on  Pot  Rock.  In  a  survey  made 
in  June,  18.5.3,  there  was  found  a  depth  of  water  on  the  rock 
of  21  feet  4  inches  at  low  water  as  the  result  of  firing  800 
charges,  at  a  cost  of  |14,0G3.     The  work  was  finally  suspended 
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for  the  want  of  fnuds  fur  a  fiu-thcr  jirosecution  of  the  woik. 
This  lock  laid  ci-osswise  of  the  channel,  and  was  220  feet  in 
length  and  63  feet  at  1he  widest  part.  The  city  of  New  York, 
in  1856,  expended  .$35,000  in  blasting  on  Diamond  Eeef,  off 
Governor's  Island,  liy  this  same  process. 

General  Newton,  in  a  report  on  the  examination  of  Hell 
Gate  for  its  improvement,  in  1867,  sa.ys,  regarding  these  oai-ly 
operations:  "The  improvements  of  Hell  Gate  were  made  by 
exploding  charges  of  powder  placed  upon  the  rock,  no  ad- 
■\aiitage  being  taken  of  snljmarine  apparatus  of  any  kind  to 
establish  these  charges  ^^'here  the  greatest  effects  might  result. 
So  long  as  the  rock  was  found  in  isolated  or  separate  jiin- 
iiacles,  this  jirocess,  imperfect  as  it  was,  produced  great  effects. 
lUit  when  the  projecting  points  were  knocked  away  and  the 
solid  bed  of  the  rock  reached,  progress  became  shjs',-  and 
doubtful,  and  the  cost  great.  The  small  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation granted  by  Congress  having  been  exhausted.  t)ie 
work  has  since  been  left  in  this  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
rock  bias  fed  was  sujipfised  to  have  been  blown  into  deep 
water  by  the  force  of  the  charge,  since  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  its  removal  by  other  means;  but  it  is  evident  that 
such  results  became  very  problematical  when  the  area  of  the 
rock  is  increased  and  the  distance  to  which  the  fragments 
should  be  removed  increased. 

''No  reliable  estimate  could  be  framed  upon  such  a  pro- 
cess, even  if  it  were  sure  to  be  attended  with  final  success, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful. 

"The  employment  of  divers,  which  the  small  amount  ap- 
propriated for  this  improvement  did  not  justify,  would  have 
had  a  result  more  satisfactory  and  perhaps  have  furnished 
data  for  calculation.  As  it  is,  for  this  particular  locality,  no 
additions  to  our  previous  knowledge  have  been  gained.  The 
project  presented  to  this  report  consists  in  first  preparing 
The  surface  for  ulterior  operations  by  blowing  off  the  sharp 
points  and  projections  by  charges  placed  in  position  by  divers 
until  the  rock  is  reduced  to  a  more  uniform  surface,  then  to 
blast  the  rock  by  introducing  charges  into  drill  holes  made 
for  the  purj)ose.  and  to  remove  the  debris  by  divers. 

"The  current,  which  has  a  maximum  velocity  of  8.50  miles, 
limits  the  time  of  working  under  water  to  a  little  over  two 
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lioiirs  a  day,  during  and  about  the  time  of  slaclv  water,  and 
hence  the  time  and  expense,  unless  some  means  of  shielding 
the  divers  and  operators  from  the  force  of  the  current  can  be 
devised,  would  prove  a  serious  objection." 

In  1S6S,  General  John  Newton,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of 
Hell  Gate  by  the  War  Department,  submitted  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  blasting  Pot  Rock,  Frying  Pan,  Ways  Reef,  Shell- 
drake,  Heel  Tap,  Negro  Point  Rock  and  Hallet's  Point,  and 
removing  Negro  Head,  Hen  and  Chickens  and  the  Gridiron, 
and  to  secure  26  feet  at  low  water,  at  |8, 692, 645,  which  in- 
cluded the  building  of  a  sea  wall  of  cut  stone  on  three  of  the 
reefs,  and  for  the  floating  property  and  machinery  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  This  estimate  was  revised  in 
1870,  based  upon  the  process  of  tunneling  the  larger  reefs, 
such  as  Hallet's  Point  and  the  Middle  Reef,  and  removing  the 
smaller  reefs  by  drilling  from  the  surface,  and  the  cost  was 
placed  at  $4,689,820. 

General  Newton's  plan  was  to  cut  away  the  rocks  and 
reefs  that  lay  directly  in  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  26  feet 
at  mean  low  water,  and  to  build  sea  walls  or  dikes  on  some  of 
the  others  which  lay  near  the  edges  of  the  channel,  in  order 
to  guide  the  currents  and  prevent  them  from  rushing  over  the 
rocks  and  carrying  upon  them  the  vessels  which  might  come 
within  their  reach.  Such  a  wall  has  been  built  by  the  United 
States  between  Great  and  Little  Mill  Rocks,  and  New  York 
City  authorities  have  built  a  similar  protecting  wall  on  the 
Bread  and  Cheese  reef  at  the  head  of  Blackwell's  Island. 

For  the  removal  of  rock,  two  methods  were  made  use  of. 
When  the  rock  was  isolated  and  not  of  too  great  extent,  a 
heavy  steam-drill  scow,  built  for  the  purpose,  was  anchored 
over  it,  the  rock  was  drilled,  blasted,  and  the  debris  were 
removed  by  steam  dredges  or  grapples.  When  the  rock  was 
of  great  extent  it  was  regularly  mined,  the  mining  galleries 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  penetrating  every  part 
of  the  rock  to  be  removed.  The  pillars  of  rock  between  the 
galleries,  and  the  rock  roof  covering  them,  were  then  pierced 
by  the  pneumatic  drill  with  blast  holes,  which  were  loaded 
with  high  explosives,  and  the  whole  mass  was  blown  up  at 
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one  discharge  and  the  bL-oken  rock  subsequently  removed  by 
the  steam  dredge  or  grapple. 

The  steam-drill  scow  used  for  the  removal  of  the  isolated 
rocks  v\as  designed  by  General  Newton,  and  consisted  essen- 
tially of  a  hull  carrying  a  boiler-iron  dome  containing  the 
drills,  which  was  to  be  lowered  upon  the  rock  to  be  removed 
Avhen  the  scow  was  anchored  over  it.  The  hull  was  heavy 
enough  to  safely  resist  the  shock  of  the  vessels  which  of 
necessity  frecjuently  came  into  collision  with  it,  when  it  was 
working  in  that  crowded  channel. 

By  the  nieihod  of  mining,  3  acres  of  Hallet's  Point  have 
been  cut  away  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and 
the  Middle  Eeef,  at  Hell  Gate,  covering  9  acres,  and  including 
Flood  Eocks  and  the  Negro  Heads,  Hen  and  Chickens  and 
Gridiron,  have  been  broken  up. 

In  the  explosion  at  Hallet's  Point,  on  Sunday,  September 
24th,  ISTC,  nearly  50,000  pounds  of  high  explosives,  chiefly 
<l\namite,  were  used,  and  most  of  the  charges  were  connected 
directly  with  the  exploding  battery,  only  822  out  of  -3,640  being 
unconnected  and  exploded  by  sympathy. 

In  the  explosion  at  Flood  Rock,  on  October  lOth,  1885, 
nearly  300,000  pounds  of  high  explosives,  chiefly  rack-a-rock, 
wer-e  used,  divided  among  12, .501  charges,  none  of  them  being 
connected  with  the  firing  battery,  but  fired  sympathetically  by 
the  explosion  of  591  primary  charges,  distributed  through,  the 
]ulne  and  connc'cted  directly  with  the  firing  battery.  The 
mining  of  this  rock  v^'as  commenced  in  June,  1875. 

The  removal  of  Hallet's  Point  Avas  begun  in  1869,  and  the 
final  blast  was  on  September  24th,  1876.  This  was  a  day 
of  great  alarm  to  many  peojde  within  and  a  few  miles  of  New 
York  City,  for  fear  that  the  blast  might  be  as  destructive  to 
jicvsons  and  property  in  the  vicinity  as  an  earthquake,  but  it 
all  passed  off  as  safely  as  any  well-conducted  explosion  should. 

At  the  close  of  1896  the  following  parts  of  this  project 
had  been  carried  out:  Hallet's  Point,  covering  3  acres;  Ways 
Eeefs,  Shelldrake,  North  Brother's  Island  Reef  and  Scaly  Rock 
had  been  removed  to  the  projected  depth  of  26  feet.  Heel  Tap 
had  been  broken  to  26  feet  and  dredged  to  2014  feet,  and  the 
least  depths  on  Frying  Pan  and  Pot  Rock  were  18  and  22.8 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  respectively.      Flood  Rock  and  con- 
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iicctiug  reefs,  coveiiug  9  acres,  had  been  broken  to  .30  feet. 
The  least  depth  over  Flood  Rock,  Hen  and  Chickens  and 
•iridiron  was  20  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  in  the  channel 
between  Flood  Eock  and  the  Mill  Eocks,  18  feet.  The  reef  off 
Sunken  Meadow,  which  originally  had  only  11  feet  over  it,  had 
been  lowered  to  10  feet  over  main  reef,  and  to  IS  feet  on  the 
southern  half. 

Since  LSiJG  there  has  been  no  prosecution  of  the  work  in 
Hell  date  proper  further  than  dredging  a  small  amount  of 
rock,  all  the  attention  being  given  to  removing  the  isolated 
rocks  in  the  East  Kiver,  south  of  Blackwell's  Island.  The 
cost  of  improAiug  the  navigation  of  Hell  Gate  to  this  date  has 
been  not  far  from  .$.5,000,000,  and  this  has  been  money  well 
invested. 

^A'ashington  Irving  wrote  of  this  stream:  "Being  at  the 
best  of  times  a  very  violent  and  impetuous  current,  it  takes 
these  impediments  in  mighty  dudgeon;  boiling  in  whirlpools; 
brawling  and  fretting  in  ripples;  raging  and  roaring  in  rapids 
and  breakers;  and,  in  short,  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  wrong- 
headed  paroxysms.  At  such  times,  woe  to  any  unlucky  vessel 
that  ventures  within  its  clutches.  This  termagant  humor, 
however,  prevails  only  at  certain  times  of  tide.  At  low  water, 
for  instance,  it  is  as  pacific  a  stream  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
But  as  the  tide  rises  it  begins  to  fret;  at  half-tide  it  roars 
with  might  and  main,  like  a  bull  bellowing  for  more  drink; 
but  when  the  tide  is  full  it  relapses  into  quiet,  and  for  a  time 
sleeps  as  soundly  as  an  alderman  after  dinner.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  quarrelsome  toper,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow 
enough  wljen  he  has  no  liquor  at  all,  or  when  he  has  a 
skinful,  but  who,  when  half  seas  over,  plays  the  very  devil." 


STEAM  CALLIOPE  OR  ORGAX. 

The  steam  calliope  or  organ  was  the  product  of  American 
genius,  being  the  invention  of  J.  C.  Stoddard,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  who  received  a  patent  for  his  invention  on  October  9th, 
18.55.  He  was  a  mechanic  of  much  ingenuity,  and  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  bells  of  the  whistle  by  the  vibration  of  whose 
Thin  edges  the  sound  of  the  steam  whistle  is  produced,  could 
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be  so  ari'aiis'ed  a.s  to  render  aeciu-Mlel}'  the  diatouie  scale  in 
masic,  and  after  exiierimenting  some  time  lie  succeeded  in 
cojistructiiig  a  series  of  bells,  on  which  seven  notes  of  the 
octave  could  be  played  by  steam.  He  also  invented  a  new 
and  delicate  valve  for  the  admission  of  the  steam  to  the 
wliistles.  The  instrument  was  composed  of  a  steam  chest,  on 
top  of  which  were  arranged  a  number  of  valve  chambers, 
according  to  the  number  of  whistles,  having  double  poppet 
valves.  A  small  stem  passed  from  each  of  the  valves  througli 
the  chamber  to  the  outside,  by  which  the  valve  could  be  opened 
on  a  very  slight  pressure.  0\ev  each  A'alve  was  placed  a 
whistle  that  had  its  own  separate  tone,  being  of  different 
diameter  and  depth  of  bell.  A  cylinder  with  pins  inserted,  or 
driven  into  the  wheel,  like  unto  a  music  box,  was  so  placed 
as  to  lift  the  valves  as  it  revolved,  and  thus  produced  the 
tunes.  The  principle  of  this  wheel  was  the  same  as  in  the 
music  box.  liut  there  was  an  important  difference  between 
them.  In  a  music  box  the  tones  are  all  of  a  length,  while  in 
the  calliope  they  were  of  different  lengths,  as  whole,  half, 
quarters,  eigliths,  etc.,  and  also  dotted  notes,  consequently  the 
pins  had  to  be  of  different  shapes.  Subsequently,  improve- 
ments were  made  that  permitted  of  the  playing  of  the  instru- 
ment throngli  the  medium  of  a  keyboard,  like  a  i^iano  or 
an  organ. 

A  company  was  formed  iov  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  late  in  1S55,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  known  as  the 
American  Steam  Music  Company,  who  continued  business  for 
about  five  years.  These  instruments  were  intended  for  use 
up(m  steamboats,  locomotives,  and  with  the  circus  and  large 
exhibitions  and  shows  that  were  permanently  in  business. 

The  first  marine  exhibit  of  the  calliope  was  that  given  by 
the  company  in  the  waters  around  New  York  City,  on  August 
6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1856.  They  fitted  up  an  instrument 
on  the  large  side-wheel  tugboat  "Union,"  that  they  had  char- 
tered, and  gave  two  or  three  excursions  each  day  around  the 
rivers,  during  which  time  the  calliope  was  operated  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  passengers  and  also  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  owners  of  passenger  steamboats  for  adoption.  This 
machine  was  placed  on  the  "Glen  Cove,"  and  was  the  first 
on  a  passenger  steauiboat,  as  previously  stated.     This  instru- 
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nieut  had  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  vv'as  of  a  small  size  eom- 
paratively.  The  next  steamboat  in  eastern  waters  to  have 
a  calliope  on  hoard  tor  service,  was  the  "Armenia,"  on  the 
Hudson  River,  in  1S5S.  It  was  built  expressly  for  the  vessel, 
was  fitted  with  34  whistles,  and  the  keyboard  was  located  at 
the  after  bulkhead  of  the  engine  space  on  the  promenade  deck 
in  the  main  saloon.  The  vessel  had  new  boilers  the  year 
before,  but  after  this  machine  was  installed,  it  was  found  on 
The  bad  weeks,  or  when  they  had  a  head  tide  and  wanted  most 
all  the  steam  the  boilers  would  furnish  for  the  main  engine, 
that  it  required  much  harder  tiring  if  the  calliope  was  operated 
very  often.  Otherwise,  they  consumed  much  steam  during 
operation.  This  machine  was  operated  during  some  of  the 
period  of  her  running  on  the  riyer  by  a  Prof.  Van  der  Wyde, 
who  was  a  very  skilful  operator  of  the  instrument.  It  was 
removed  from  tlie  -vessel  prior  to  1870,  after  her  coming  into 
tlie  possession  of  Alfred  Van  Santvoord.  It  was  not  every 
skilled  instrumental  musician  wlio  could  operate  these  key- 
board instruments  to  good  etfect,  as  it  required  a  soft  and 
very  quick  toncli  to  open  and  close  the  valve  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  The  next  steamboat  to  have  a  calliope,  and 
tlie  last  in  operation  on  the  coast,  was  the  "Gen'l  Sedgwicl';." 
This  instrument  was  at  tlie  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  187(),  and  is  l^elieved  to  have  been  constructed 
at  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  and  was  of  the  largest  size.  It  remained 
(in  board  the  vessel  until  it  was  sold,  in  1887,  by  the  Briggs 
Excursion  Comx>any  to  the  Myers  Navigation  Company,  when 
the  vessel  was  rebuilt  and  name  changed  to  "Bay  Queen,"  and 
as  the  instrument  ^\■as  too  distiuguisliing  a  mark  of  her  former 
name,  it  was  removed.  Eugene  M.  Newman,  a  musician,  was 
the  operator.  The  instruments  on  these  vessels  were  located 
in  a  house  on  the  hurricane  deck,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  pilot 
house. 

The  calliope  was  also  placed  on  the  western  river  steam- 
boats at  an  early  date.  The  "Amazon,"  a  large  passenger 
boat,  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1857,  for  the  St.  Louis  and 
Illinois  River  trade,  had  one  of  the  early  instruments  that 
Avas  operated  by  a  Mr.  Young,  an  employee  of  the  manufac- 
turer, for  some  time.  There  were  machines  also  placed  on 
the    steamboats    "Dixie"   and   the   "Unicorn,"   much   smaller 
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boats,  at  a  later  date.  In  1872,  the  steamboat  "Cliiu-du-Wau." 
on  the  Sacraiuento  Eiver,  California,  had  one  of  these  instru- 
ments. There  liaA'e  been  a  tew  passenger  steamboats  on  the 
western  rivers,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  fitted  with  the  steam 
calliope. 

The  largest  of  these  instruments  that  have  been  con- 
structed for  steamboats  had  31  whistles  eaidr,  ranging-  from 
1  inch  diameter  of  bell  ui)  to  G  inches  diameter  of  bell,  and  the 
smallest,  13  whistles,  while  some  had  20  whistles  and  others 
27  whistles.  The  large  ones  were  operated  from  a  keyboard, 
as  well  as  by  a  wheel,  while  the  smaller  ones  by  the  wheel  only. 

The  earlier  machines  were  made  so  as  to  be  operated  by 
any  steam  pressure  on  the  boiler  from  Avhich  steam  was  taken. 
Conseciuently,  if  a  machine  was  tuned  at  a  steam  pressure 
<jf  75  lbs.  and  then  played  at  GO  lbs.  or  90  lbs.,  it  was  not 
in  tune.  So  a  reducing  valve  was  resorted  to,  taking  steam  at 
boiler  pressure  and  reducing  it  to  the  ju'essure  needed  at  the 
instrument,  usually  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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"Seawanhaka"    361 

"Senator"    396 

"Sea  Horse"  40 

Secor,  Samuel,  &  Co 162 

Secor,  T.  F.,  &  Co 159 

Shrewsbury  River   182 

"Shrewsbury"   183 

Shreve,  H.  M 207 

"Shinnecock"  362 

"Shady  Side" 365 

Side  Propeller  Steamboats.  .151,  152, 

377,  378 

"Sleepy  Hollow"   162 

Smith  Bros.,  Nyack,  N.  Y 128, 

130,  165 
Spanish  Naval  Steamers 407 
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Spofford  &  Tileston.  .  ..444,  467,  470 

Sponsons  Under  Guards 437,  43S 

Stevens,  John..  15,  16,  17,  33,  46,  169 
Stevens,   Robert  L.  ...32.   46,   48,   50, 

58,  64,  66,  171 

Stevens,  Frank  B 29,  66 

"South  America".. 59,  60,  64,  71,  82, 

85,   92,   97,   100,    104,   105,    107, 

128,  147 

"St.  John" 126,  150,  179 

"Stockton,  Robert  F."   IS 

"Stondinger"   40,  44,  45 

"St.  Nicholas"   82,  94 

State  Rooms  69,  227,  369,  437  ' 

Steam  Calliope  or  Organ. . .  .118,  627 

to  630 

Steamboat  Runners 96 

Starr,  Moses,  &  Sons   188 

Steamboat      Inspectors,       First 

Board   592 

Steamboat  Rules,  First,  of  1858.  .605 
Steamboats,  Supervising  Inspector 

General  of,   610,  611,  612 

Steam  Whistle. ..  .238,  576,  580,  602, 

603,  605 
Stoningtou  S,  S.  Co..  .296  to  299,  300 

"Stonington"   301 

Star  Line  to  New  Orleans.  .  .458,  459 

"Sun"   47 

"Swallow".... 54  to  57,  67,  69,  71,  75 

Swiftsure  Line  47,  63 

"Svlvan  Dell"  363,  568 


"Taminend"  

"Thomas  Hunt"  

Time,  Hudson  River  Steamboats 
"Thomas  Powell" 133,  149, 

160,  186 

"Thomas  McManus"    148, 

"Thomas    Collyer"     ("Twilight" 

133,  162 
"Titan"   129, 

Tornados  on  Western  Rivers... 
240 

Traveling  in  1800  and  1840 

"Traveler"  344, 

"Trenton"  50,  171, 


.177 

.181 
.  566 
159, 

150 
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540 
239. 

,285 
345 
185 
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"Troy"— Hudson  River... 71,  79,  S2, 
83,  86,  88,  90 

Triple  Expansion  Engines 44S 

Tow  Boats 539  to  544 

"T.  V.  Arrowsmith"  176 

"Ulster"  152 

Union  Ferries  of  Brooklyn 328 

Union  S.  S.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.... 402 

"United  States,"  S.  S 409 

U.  S.  Mail  Line  to  Chagres 454 

"Utica"  148 

U.  S.  Frigate  "Roanoke" 123 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius 44.  88,  113, 

124,  133,  147,  166,   168  to  170, 
268,  288,  289,  312,  313,  328,  342, 
350,  429,  431,  477,  480 
Vanderbilt,  Capt.  Jacob. 277,  291,  351 

"Vanderbilt"  S.  S 429,  430 

Van  Santvoord,  Alfred.  .128,  132,  155 
"Victory"    153 

"Ward,  Stanton,  &  Co 154 

"Walter  Brett"  149 
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"Wasbingtou,"  Mississippi  River. 207 
"Washington,"       Long       Island 

Sound   266 

"Washington,"  S.  S 408 

"Walk-in-the-Water"  366 

Watkins,  C.  Elfreth   29 

West  Point  Foundry,  N.  Y 55, 

150,  268 

"Westchester"  147 

Western  River  Marine  Engines.  .242 

to  246 
Western  River  Iron  Hull  Boats.. 253 
"Western  World"— Lake  Erie... 373 

White,  R.  Cornell   164 

Whistle,  Steam. . .  .238,  576,  580,  602, 

603,  605 

"Weehawken"  174 

"Wilbur  A.  Heisley" 182,  183 

Wire  Tiller  Rope 254 

"William  G.  Payne" 356,  559 

"William  H.  Webb,"  Tow  Boat.. 541 

William  H.  Webb   479 

"Worcester"  328 

"William  Cook" 172,  174 

"W.  C.  Redfield"   148,  150 
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